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THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


Art. I .—On the Geographical Limits, History, and Chronology 
of the Chera Kingdom of Ancient India, by Mr. J, Dowson. 

Tradition an<l native records represent the southern portion of the 
Indian peninsula as being anciently divided into three contemporary 
kingdoms. 1. The Pandya. 2. Chola or Sora. 3. Chera, Sera or 
Konga. Of the first, a valuable account has been supplied by Professor 
Wilson, in Vol. III. of the Society’s Journal; and of the other two, 
slight sketches have been given by the same learned writer, in the 
Introduction to his Catalogue of tko M‘Kenzie Collection: a more 
detailed notice of the last is the object of this paper. 

The notices of this kingdom which have been published, have been 
drawn chiefly from a Tamil memoir, in the M‘Kenzic Collection, called 
“ Konga desa Charitra,” or “ Konga desa Rajakkal,” of which a trans¬ 
lation exists in the Library at the East India House; it lias been 
noticed, in Professor Wilson’s Catalogue, at p. 199, Vol. I., and in 
page 1 of the Rev. W. Taylor’s Analysis of that Collection. 

This Memoir gives the history of the Chera dynasty, of those Chola 
monarchs who held the country of Chera by conquest, and also of the 
HoyJi^a or Bellala and the Vijayanagara dynasties, into whose power 
it successively fell. It is the only paper in the collectiin from which 
any useful notices of the Chera monarchs can be obtained, and the 
history of that dynasty rests at present mainly upon it. In style it 
is stated to be very different from the generality of Hindu^ritings of 
this class, and independently of its being our only authority, winjerits a 
fuller notice than has yet been given of it. From the before-men¬ 
tioned translation, the following Abstract of the first portion which 
•relutes to the Chera dynasty and its Chola conquerors, has been pre¬ 
pared, in which all important and useful information on that subject 
has been retained; the parts relating to the Bellala and Vijayanagara 
kin^ will be useful in any future accounts of those dynasties, but are 
unnecessary for our present purpose. 

• VOL. VIII. 
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^ Oisr THE CHERA KINGDOM 

’The IU>v. W. Taylor-speaks of this memoir in high terms of com- 
niendation: he' fnade a translation of the whole of it, which he intended 
for insertion in the *<J6nmal. of the Bengal Asiatic Society;” it has 
however never appeared. In his Analysis of the M'Kenize Collection, 
he says it “is for the most part free from the mythological fable which 
usually disfigures Hindu documents, and is well supported by dates, in 
general referred to inscriptions which are mentioned, and many grants 
of land are specified with sueh reference. On the whole this is one of 
the best, and most valuable manuseppts in the collection.” In quali¬ 
fication of this praise however, it must be observed that, the accounts 
it gives of the Hoyisala and Vijayanagara kingdoms difier in some 
instances from others, particularly in reducing the number of kings; 
and that implicit credence cannot be given to the dates in tlie first 
Part, will be seen from the observations which follow the Abstract; 
those of the second and third Parts appear to be tolerably correct. 

The translation of this document in the volume (»f MSS. at the 
India House, is preceded by an introductory note, and an analysis of 
the first part relating to the Chora desa; to these no name is attached, 
hut they are evidently the work of an European. The introductory 
matter supplies some valuable geographical information, which has 
been incorporated into the following observations upon that subject. 

We will now give the abstract of the memoir, reserving further 
comment for the inquiry which will follow it. 

1. The first king, named Sri Vira Riga Chakravarti, was bom in 
the city of Skandapura, and was of the RedSy* or Ratta tribe (culam)> 
and of tho Surya vamsa (solar race); he obtained the government of 
the country and ruled with justice and equity. 

2. Govinda Raya, son of Vira Raja, was the next king. 

3. Krishna Raya, son of Govinda Raya, ruled next. 

4. Kala Vallabha Raya, son of Krishna Raya, was next in succession. 

Of these kings nothing more than their equity, justice, and renown 

is recorded 

fi.^l^inda Riya^ son of Kdla Vallabha, was the fifth in succes¬ 
sion ; he conquered the hostile rajas, exacted tribute from them, and 
ruled his country with justice and renown. This king made a grant of 
land to a Jaina Brahman, named Arist&nan, for the performance of 
worship in the Jaina basti (temple) of Kongani Varma, in Vaisdkha, 
A. Sil. 4,—^year of the cycle, Subhann (a.d. 82).^ 

6. Chaturbhfija Kanara Deva Chakravarti succeeded; he was of the 

^ 1 A Telugn tribe. See Ellis’s Miraysi Right, p, xii. 
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same race, but his parentage is not mentioned. He is- stttted to have 
had four hands'; he was versed in the art of arehcii^ hud various 
sciences, and ruled with equity and renowu, ‘‘^obtaining the honorary 
insignia of all the other rdjas.” - , - 

A jaina named Naga Nandi, a learned and venerable man, was 
minister to the' three last named rajas. 

7. Tiru Vikrama Deva Chakravarti I., son of ChatUrbhdja Kanara, 
succeeded, and was installed in A. Sdl. 100 (a.d. 178), at Skanda- 
pura. The celebrated Sankarachdrya (called in the MSS. Sankara 
Deva) came to this king and converted him from the Jaina to the 
Saiva faith. After his conversion he marched into the southern country 
and conquered the Chola, Pdndya, Kerala, and Malaydlma countries, 
after which he returned. He made many grants in charity and in 
encouragement of the learned; a deed of grant, dated Vaisakha-sud 
A. Sal. 100,—year of the cycle, Sidharthi (a.d. 178), to Narasimha 
Bbatt, Guru, of the Bharadwaja gotra, is stated to be in the temple 
of Sankara Deva, at Skandapura. This king governed the Kamdta 
as well as the Konga desa. 

8. Kongani Varma Raya succeeded; he was of the Konavar or 
Konvayan tribe and Ganga kula, and was installed at Yijaya Skanda- 
pura in A. Sal. Ill,—^year of the cycle, Pramoduta (a.d. 188), and 
reigne<Lfor fifty-one years; he exacted tribute from many rdjas whom 
he conquered, and " by his munificence and charity cleared away the 
sins of his predecessors of the Ganga race;” his title was Srimat 
Sampati Kongani Varma Dharma Mahadhi Rdya. 

9. Srimat Mddhava l^ahadhi Rdya; son of Kongani Varma, suc¬ 

ceeded, and was installed in the government of the Konga desa, at 
Skandapura; ho was learned in all the sciences and maxims of justice, 
ruled with equity, and was renowned for his munificence to the learned 
and the^lbr. » 

10. Srimat Hari Varma Mahadhi Rdya, son of Madhava Rdya, suc¬ 
ceeded; he was installed at Skandapura, but resided in the great city 
of Dalavanpura, in the Karnata desa.” He exacted tribute from 
many different r^as,^.<and was renowned as an eminent her^aiqpng all 
kings; he rulq4 according to the maxims of polity, and being very 
wealthy made many grants of land, one of which is recited, viz., a 

^ grant of land in .!l^s^ tfir. a potta (suburb) of Tllakad to the Brahmans 
for the worship of Mdlasthan Iswara in that place, dated Panguni, 
A. SaL 210,—year qf the cycle, Saumya (a.». 288). 

‘ The writer of the MSS. has evidently understood the title C%a/ur-AA^, 
“fonr armed,'* as having a personal and literal reference to this piipce: it is how- . 
•ever a title of Viabnu, which is frequently aasnmed by his followers. 
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11. Vishnu 6opa Mahadhi Raya, son of Hari Varma, succeeded, 
and was installed at Talakdd or Dalavanpura; he conquered the 
Purva-dik (eastern country) and was renowned as a great warrior; ho 
made many grants to Brahmans and to the poor, and being a zealous 
votary of Vishnu, erected many temples to that deity; hence he derived 
his name of “ Vishnu Gopa.” “ The Konga and Karndta desas were 
both under his commandhaving no children he adopted a lad of his 
own race, named him MMhava, and resigned the crown to him. 

12. Mddhava Mahadhi B&ya, adopted son of Vishnu Gopa, was 
installed at Dalavanpura, and ruled for some time under the orders of 
his father; but a son being bom to Vishnu Gopa, that son was installed 
in the government. 

,13. Krishna Varma Mahadhi R&ya, son of Vishnu Gopa, was 
installed at Dalavanpura, and on that occasion he granted some 
“countries near the Kanavdi and the mountains to his ailoptive brother, 
M)&dhava Maliddhi Raya, who had lately ruled;” he governed the 
kingdom equitably; ho was a zealous votary of Siva, and having set 
up a Linga at Dalavanpura granted some lands for its support: he had 
no son. 

14. Dindikara Raya, son of Kulati Rdya, of the family of Vishnu 
Gopa’s adopted son Mddhava, ruled for some time, but was deposed by 
he Mantri Sen&pati of the late rdja, who installed 

la. Srimat Kongani Mahadhi Raya, son of Krishna Varma’s 
younger sister, in A. Sal. 288,—^year of the cycle, Parabhava (a.d. 
366). This prince was learned in sciences and in languages, “he 
conquered all the desas and took tribute froift their rajas,” and granted 
many charities. A person named Ydrachandra Dindikdra Raya, who 
had some desas under his charge during the reign of this king, made a 
grant of the village of Parola-kanhr near Alur grama. 

16. Durvaniti Raya, son of Kongani Raya II., succeeded and ruled 
the Konga and Karadta desas. This prince is represented to have 
been deeply versed in magic and the use of mantrams; by repeating the 
mystical word OM when his enemies were drawn up against him, they 
were enerAted and dispirited, so that he obtained easy victories over 
them. He conquered the countries of Kerala, Pandya, Chola, Dr&vida, 
Andhra, and Kalinga, and exacted tribute from the rajas thereof; all 
hostile kings were afraid of him, and hence he was called Doony 
Veeroota Raya (Dharma virodhi, or Punya virota) the unjust 
Ra3ra. ^ 

17- Miishakara R^ya, son of Durvaniti, succeeded, he was learned 
in the military art, and took tribute from those rajas whom his father 
had conqdere'd, keeping them in subjection and fear. He resumed the , 
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grants which had been made to the Brahmans and the poor; and hence 
he obtained the title of Brahmahatya Rdya. 

18. Tiru Vikrama 11., son of Mushakara, succeeded; he was a 
learned man and well versed in the science of government; “he 
obtained possession of all the desas,” and ruled them with justice. 

19. Bhd Vikrama Raya, son of Tiru Vikrama succeeded, and was 
Installed in A. S61. 461,—year of the cycle, Sidharthi (a.d. 539). He 
ruled the two countries of Konga and Kamata, and conquered many 
other countries. From the grcaU number of elephants which he pro¬ 
cured, the title of Gajapati was given to him; he had several weapons 
made of ivory which he kept by him as trophies of victory. He 
maintained all the charitable and religious grants which had been 
made by his ancestors in the countries which they had conquered, as 
well as in the Chera and Karndta countries. 

20. Kongaui Mahadlii Raya 111., succeeded his father Bhd Vik- 
raina, and governed the countries with juStied and equity. He made 
his brother commander of his armies, and several rajas having refused 
to pay tribute, he collected his armies and conquered the Chola, 
Pundya, Dravida, Andhra, Kalinga, Varada, and Mah&rdshtra desas, as 
far as the Nerbadda river, and took tribute from them; ho then returned 
to his capital, Dalavanpura, which ho strongly fortified, and made many 
benefactions. The title of Bhu Vikrama Raya was taken by him. 
He acted in these campaigns, and in the government of the country, 
under the advice of his youngest brother Vallavagi R&ya. 

21. Raja Govinda Raya succeeded l^s father, and ruled the country 
with equity and renown, subduing all the hostile rajas. He was 
“ esteemed a most pure person in the Gangakula,” and from his attach¬ 
ment to the Lingddli^lri sect, was called Nandi Varma. This prince 
resided for some time at the city of Mugandarpattana. 

22. Sivaga Maha Raya, brother of Govinda Raya, succeeded; he 
was installed at Dalavanpura, but resided for some time at Muganda- 
pattana, ruling the kingdom justly. In A. SfiJ. 591,—^year of the cycle, 
Pramodiita (a.d. 668), he made a grant of the village callt((l Halihalli 
to a learned Brahman of Drdvida desa. 

23. Prithivi Kongani Mahadhi Raya, grandson (son’s son) of 

Sivaga, succeeded; his commander-in-chief, Purusha Raya, conquered 
the hostile rajas, and the king conferred upon him a grant of twelve 
villages near Skandapiira, and the title of Chavurya Parama Narendra 
Senadhipati, in Chaitra, A. Sal. 668,—^year of the cycle, Pdrthiva 
(a.d. 746). This king ruled the country in felicity, and was known 
by the title Siva Mah&-r&ja. • • 

* 24. Rdja Malla Deva I., son of Vijayaditya Raya, younger brother of 
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Prithivi Kongani R&ya, succeeded, and ruled the Konga and Kamita 
desas. This prince always dressed with magnificence and elegance. 
He is recorded to have made a grant to his Senadipati twelve 
villages belonging to Yijaya Skandapura, situated above the Kanavdi, 
along with Vijaya Skandapura.” The mantris of his tribe, the nobi¬ 
lity, and the Mallik&rjana Swihni, were declared witnesses to the grant. 

25. Ganda deva Mah&-rdya, son of Malla-deva, succeeded; he was 
a powerful prince, and obtained the different insignia of all the rajas. 
He fought with the Dravida Raja in Kdnohi desa, defeated him and 
exacted tribute from the country; he fought also with the Chola Raja, 
‘'into whom he carried terror, and afterwards established amity with 
him.*’ He maintained a friendship with the P&ndya Raja, and was 
renowned among the Ganga-kula for protecting the kingdom. 

26. Satya V^ya Rdya succeeded his father Ganda deva, and ruled 
the kingdom in equity and justice, punishing the wicked and protecting 
the good. He was never fading in truth, hence he obtained the title 
of Satya Vakya Raya (the truth-speaking king). 

27. Gunottama Deva, brother of Satya Vakya, was installed at 
Dalavanpura; he ruled the kingdom in an equitable manner, allowing 
many charities, and maintained friendship with the other rajas. 

28. Malla Deva Rdya II., younger brother of Gunottama, succeeded 
during the life-time of the latter, whom he is stated to have kept 
at Vijaya Skandapura. This king was a very valiant man and defeated 
the P&ndya Raja, who had attacked him. 

In the reign of this prince, his brother Gpnottama made a grant of 
land in Ani, A. Sal. 800,—^year of the cycle, Vikari (A.n. 878), to a 
Jaina, for the performance of worship to a Jaina doity. 

On the 7th Vais&kha eud, A. Sal. 816,—year of the cycle, Ananda 
(a.d. 804), a person named Tirumala 3 ran, built a temple, and to the 
west of it erected ^ image of Vishnu, which ho called Tirumala Deva, 
upon some land “ in the midst of the CAv6ry,” where in former times 
the western Ranganad Sw&mi had been worshipped by Gautama Rishi> 
but which Yas then entirely overrun with jungle. This place he called 
Sn Ranga pattana (Soringapatam). 

CUOLA CoNftUEST. 

29. Vijaya Raya Aditya Varma, son of Vijayada* Raya, who had 
been installed at Tanjore as King of the Chola-desa, came into the 
Chera-desa, conquered the “ Vedar‘” Rajas thereof, reduced the capital 

* » ’ The introductory note calls him “Virata.'’ 

‘ * A tribe of liunteni, said to be the aborigines of the peninsula. 
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Tilak&d, and governed the country. He made many charitable grants 
in Chera. 

30. Vira Chola* Raya, son of Aditya Varma, was installed at 
Tanjore, and became King of the Chera and Kam&ta desas. He was a 
very valiant man and conquered many desas; hence he obtained the 
title Vira (hero), and from being a zealous follower of Vishnu he was 
called N&r&yana; thus, Vira Chola Nd:^yana. ‘*Ho and the Pdndya 
Raja both conquered many desas ; he went to Siuhala desa and con¬ 
quered the raja thereof, thereby obtaining great fame.” He granted 
many agraharams in free gift to Brahmans; one situated on the banks 
of the Cav6ry in Chola-desa, was named Vira Ndrdyanapur. He one 
day saw on the sea-shore the Sabhdpati of Chillambara (Siva), attended 
by Parvati, dancing and beating the damaraka (a kind of drum); he 
therefore expended great sums of money in building the Kanaka or 
golden Sabha. Having many sons, he appointed Bdsoditya Raya to 
bo King of the Chola-dosa, and Arunjeya Kdya to the Drdvida desa, and 
died. 

31. Diisoditya Raya was installed at Tanjore, and then performed 
the installation of his elder bi-other, Arunjeya R4ya, as King of the 
Drdvida desa. He ruled the Chera country in an equitable and charit¬ 
able manner j he granted four agraharams on the Cavery, and named 
them Chatur samudram; he died childless. 

32. Parandaka Rdya, son of Ddsoditya’s brother Arunjeya, con¬ 
quered the Pandya raja and took tribute from him. He married a 
virgin named Chittiri, daughter of Chati Raya ; by her he had a son, 
who having conquered many enemies, was called Arimalli; he died 
before his father, who by the same wife had many other sons. This 
king granted many agrahdrams, and other charities. 

33. Divya R4ya, son of Parandaka, succeeded, and ruled the Drd- 
vida, Chera, and Karn^ta desas. He was alarmed by Vira P^dya, 
who came to Tanjore to fight, but defeated him and cut off his ears, 
upon which the Pandya Raja rctunied to Madura ; from this feat he 
was called Arititu Raya. Ho then went to conquer the ^ttara desa 
(northern country), leaving his mantri in charge of the public affairs at 
Tanjore, but remaining absent a long time, quarrels arose between his 
relations and the mantri, whose authority was unheeded; upon hearing 
of which, he returned and restored tranquillity, and punished those who 
had rebelled. After this he conquered Satya K^aklr, of the Vaitonda 
vamsa, and despoiled him of a great quantity of precious stones, which 

1 A note in the MSS. states, that ** according to the Couds^toor MSS. he 
oreigued from Saliv4hana B49 to B99 (a.d. 927 to 977).’* 
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he gave to the Brahmans in charity, in order to obtain the favour of 
Narayana. He caused many canals on the Cdv§ry to be dug, and 
mode many charitable grants; he had no sons, he therefore installed 
his younger brother, Ari Vari Deva, 

34. Ari Vari Deva, brother of Divya R&ya, ruled the desas of 
Chola, Drdvida, Konga, and Kamdta. His brother, Divya Raya, 
marched with an array to Madura, defeated the PAndya Raja, and forced 
him to take flight: he then reduced the Pandya-desa, and having 
plundered Virenjipuram’ returned ,to Tanjore. The mother of the 
defeated and fugitive Fandya Raja, being a near relative to the Chola 
Raja, the latter, after having received large quantities of jewels And 
money, restored Madura to the Pandya king, and lived afterwards 
in amity with him. “ The Senddliipati (commander) of the Pandya 
Raja, who was a near relation, came to the Chula Raja;” his name was 
Amra Bhojangan, and the king being pleased with him gave him the 
command of an army, with which he marched as far as Saha parvata 
to the west, and from thence into the Kerala desa, the raja of which 
attempted to defend the country, but Amra conquered the Kollur, 
Indra-giri, and Nila-giri countries; “and that raja having lost every¬ 
thing, and being defenceless, embarked on ship, and fled to the islands 
in the midst of the ocean.” By command of his master, he buried all 
the treasures, jewels, and whatever he had plundered, in the Kanavdi 
sthala of Siva; Bhima Rdya, having heard of these events, attacked 
him, but was defeated, and lost his son. Amra then marched into the 
Kalinga desa, and took tribute from the ^aja, and proceeded from 
thence to the Narmada river, where he conquered many rajas; having 
subdued Vaitonda Raya, K&niai'anava Rdya, Dana Pallia Bhima Raya, 

' and Amdn Rdya, and taken from them money, jewels, the ladies of 
their palaces and tribute, he returned to the raja, bringing among the 
plunder the golden statue of Bhima Raya, having planted the “ vic¬ 
torious tiger-standard” in the Pushkama-dik (western country), on the 
Narmada river and on Mahendra-giri. The raja was highly pleased on 
seeing the peasures, and observing that his grandfather had built only 
a Kanaka Sabhd to tho Chillambara deity (Siva); he built Gopuras 
(spires, towers), Maddals, (inclosures), Mandapanis (image-houses), and 
Sabhas (holy places or apartments), and granted many jewels to the 
deity. He resided at Tanjore, and ruled both the Konga and Kamata 
desas, making numerous grants of land and other donations. He made 
a grant of the village of Kariyur, in Tdlakdd, to the north of the 
Cbcra desa, in agrahdram to the Brahmans of Talakad, placing Vaisyas 

• There is a place of this aume in the Drivida desa; it is situated a little to the • 
west of Vellore. 
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in charge of it, and called it Rdja-rdja-pura. He thus made many 
grants on the 5th Mdgha sud, A. Sal. 926,—^year of the cycle, 
Viswavasu (a.d. 1004). 

The notice of the Chola dynasty here ends abruptly, and the MS. 
proceeds to the liistory of the Belldla rulers. 

The first point of inquiry which presents itself is that which relates 
to the Geography of the Chera Kingdom; its boundaries, the situation 
of its capitals, and the locality of *the several desas and cities, which 
are ipontioned in the preceding paper; referring more particularly to 
countries which were under the Chera rule. 

The boundaries and extent of Chera, as defined by Tamil classic 
writers, are given in the second volume of the Rev. W. Taylor’s Trans¬ 
lations of Historical MSS. *, in the following words: 

Stanza supposed to ue by AvItab. 

“ The northernmost place is Pazhani (Pyney), the most eastern is 
Chengodu (Trichengode), the most western is Kozhikudu, on the south 
is the shore of the sea; in all eighty kadams (eight hundred miles), is 
called the boundary of the Sera country.” 

Stanza by Avyab. 

“ The northernmost place is Pazhani, to the south is the southern 
Kasi, to the west is Kolikudu, the sea-shorc on the south is called the 
boundary of the Chera kingdom.” 

A PROSE DESCBfPTION PRESUMED TO UELONO TO MlRTANJBYA PaTTAR. 

“On the north Pazhani, to the east the great town (or Perur), on 
the south the sea, on the west the great mountain; from east to west 
forty kadams (four hundred miles), from south to north forty kadams 
(four hundred miles), making together eighty kadams (eight hundred 
miles). Its revenue ten millions of pattans, of which four make a kali 
pan.” 

To these may be added, that quoted by Professor Wilson, in his 
Catalogue of the M'Konzie Collection*. 

Tamil verse. 

“ The Palini river on the north, Tencasi in Tinnavelly on the east, 
Malabar on the west, and the sea on the south.” 

Professor Wilson, in the Introduction to the Catalogue of the 
McKenzie Collection, founding his description chiefly on the last verse, 

• * • 

‘ Taylor’s MSS. App. vol. ii. p. 26. * Wilson’s M'Kenzie Cat. i. 198. 
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says, “ The northern limits of Chera varied at different periods, being 
originally placed at Palini near Dhar^pura, whilst at a subsequent 
period the capital, Dalavanpura or Talakdd, above the Mysore Ghdts, 
indicates a considerable extension of the boundary in that quarter, and 
the Ghcra principality probably included the greater portion of Kar- 
ndta. Its eastern limits were the possessions of Chola and Fdndya, 
and the western those of Kerala. In its early state, however, it com¬ 
prehended the extreme south of the Malabar coast or Travancore, and 
consisted of that province, Wyndd, the Nilgiri mountain district, the 
southern portion of Coimbetore, and part of Tinnevelly. In this tract, 
we have in Ptolemy the people called Card, and not far from it, 
Garura Regia Cerehothri, in which, making an allowance for inac¬ 
curacies of sound and expression, we have the Cheras, and Carfir still a 
city in this district, and Cherai)ati the sovereign of Chera 

The foregoing memorial verses arc upon the whole tolerably con¬ 
current ; all four make the sea to be the southeni boundary, and Calicut 
(Kozhikudu) or Malabar the western. The first makes Trichengode in 
Salem, and the last Tenkdsi, or the southern Kasi, in Tinnevelly, to be 
the eastern boundary; the second verse makes two southern bound¬ 
aries (the sea and Tenkasi), omitting entirely the ca.stcrn, we may 
therefore reasonably include that Tenkasi is intended for the eastern; 
the third verse gives “ Perur” as on the frontier, but as that term 
means simply “ great town,” it cannot bo definitely applied. Trichen- 
godo and Tenkiisi are at a great distance from each other, but each 
might be considered as an eastern boundary, one being situated towards 
the northern extremity of ^the kingdom, the other toward the southern; 
a line drawn from one to the other might therefore be considered the 
eastern frontier: such a line would pass a little to the west of Cariir, 
mentioned by Ptolemy as included in the Chera desa; and this town 
was, as Colonel Wilks informs us, so near the frontier, that it was 
alteniately in the possession of the Chera, Chola, and Pandya sove¬ 
reigns”. The northern frontier cannot be so easily settled; the first 
three verses give Pazhani as the boundary; the fourth, however, says 
the Palini^rivcr (the same name but a different orthography); the Paz¬ 
hani of the first three verses has been considered to be the town of that 
name, variously spelt Palini, Pulney, and Pyney; this town is situated 
in the south of Coimbetore below Dhardpura, whereas, Calicut and 
Trichengode are both far to the northward; the Cdnir of Ptolemy is 
also north of it. This town then could not have been the northern 
boundary; the Palini river of the fourth verse may help us in dis- 

• • ’ Wilson’s M‘Kenzte Cat. Int. p. 92. 

” Wilks’s Sketches of Mysore History, L p. 8. * 
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covering the correct frontier. After diligent search no river of this 
name has been found ; but various circumstances lead to the belief that 
the river Bhowany, which running eastward, falls into the C^^very at 
Bhowany kudal, or as it is sometimes written Boviny Coral, a little 
above Erode, is intended. 

The words in the lines quoted from the Tamil poetess Avy4r, as 
given by Mr. Taylor, are, Vadakku-talam Pazhani, t. e., north the 
sthalam Pazhani. A sthalam is a holy place, a place where a temple 
is erected in honor of some deity ; now we have only to suppose an 
easy clerical error of one letter to have crept into the verse, and we 
shall remove the only obstacle to the tracing of a consistent line of 
boundary from the accordant testimony of the authorities referred to. 
Tf we substitute v for zh in the woi'd Pazhani we have Bhavani, 
(for the same symbol in the imperfect alphabet of the Tamil ex¬ 
presses p and b and their respective aspirates,) and Bhavani would be 
a legitimate feminine form of Bhavan, signifying the wife of Bhavan 
or Siva, the goddess Pdrvati, who has given name to the sthala, still 
known as Bhowany. Whether this conjecture be right or not, it 
appears highly probable that the river Bhowany was near the northern 
frontier, which must in all probability have been nearly the same as 
that between the British district of Coimbotore and Salem and tho ter^ 
ritories of the Mysore Kaja, fis the following observations will show. 

1. A line drawn from Calicut on the Malabar Coast to Trichongode 
in Salem, these places being respectively mentioned in the Tamil 
verses as the western and eastern boundaries, would pass in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the Bhowany river. 

2. The introductory note to our MSS. informs us, that Skandapura, 
the capital of the Chora kingdom, was situated a short distance west 
of the Guzzelhatty Pass; no direct confirmation of the locality here 
assigned to Skandapura has been met with; it appears, however, to be 
verified by our MSS., which says that Tiru Vikrama (No. 7), marched 

^southward to Chola desa, and it may therefore bo admitted as correct. 
The situation thus given to Skandupura, and the fact of Tiru^Vikrama 
marching southward to Chola, render it necessary to place the frontier 
as far north as tho boundary proposed. 

3. Mr. Buchanan, in the Narrative of his Mysore Journey, makes 
a few incidental observations which also confirm it; he mentions 
Sanklidmg, a little to the north of Trichengode in Salem, Satiman- 
gala, near Danaikancotta in Coimbetore, and Nidi Cavil, about forty 
miles N.N.W. of Sanklidrug, as included in the Chera desa, Nidi 

Cdvil being as he states, upon the frontier between Chera and Karnata' ‘ 

. • • ^ 

’ Buchanan's Mysore Journey, vol. ii., p. 183, 185, 23? aud 248. 
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he farther mentions Coleagala and Arcotdr (the former of which is 
situated a short distance in the Mysore territories^ and the latter, on 
the borders of Coimbetore,) as being towards the southern extremity 
of Kamdta'. 

Concluding then upon the foregoing grounds, that tlie northern 
boundary must have been nearly the same as that of the modem 
Coimbetore and part of Salem; the outlines of Chera may be stated as 
follows:— 

To the north it had the country of Kamata, which it joined among 
the Ghats, nearly upon the present Mysore frontier: stretching from 
thence Cfistward it penetrated into the district of Salem as far as San- 
klidrug or Triehengode: from thence it proceeded southward (Chola 
and Pandya being to the eastward, and the towns of Cdrdr in Coinibe- 
toro and Tenk^si in Tinnavelly near the frontier line,) to the coast of 
Travancore; and it included the western coast, as high up as Calicut 
in Malabar’*. 

The Malabar district cannot, although included in the Chera king¬ 
dom, bo considered as part of the Chera desa, for it was included in the 
ancient Kerala desa; the northern parts of Malabar above Calicut 
may be regarded as remnants of the ancient Kerala kingdom, which, 
togetlier with the district of Wyndd, did not faU under the sway of the 
Chera rajas before the conquest of Karndta, in which desa Wynad was 
include<l®. 

The boundaries tlius assigned to Chera, are in accordance with the 
general description of that country usually given, as consisting of 
Coimbetore and Salem 1 To define, however, the bounf'.«.ries of this 
or any other of these ancient kingdoms with exactitude is quite impos¬ 
sible, as they were continually varying according to the strength, 
ability, and ambition of their respective rulers. 

The seventh king in our MSS. is represented as "ruling the country 
together with the Kam4ta desa;” this was undoubtedly a conquest,but, 
whether pf his, or of his predecessors, we are not informed. This 
country is always mentioned in our MSS. as distinct from the Chera 
desa, although Dalavanpura or TMakdd in Karadta, became at a later 
period the capital of the extended kingdom. 

> Buchanan's Mysore Journey,*voL ii., p. 242. 

* A list of titles of the Chera, Chola, and Pdndya sovereigns, (Wilson's 
McKenzie Cat., vol. ii., p. cxxix., No. 24), gives the following among fourteen 
titles of the Chera Rajas. " Malayaman," Lord of Malaya: " Colly verpen," Lord 
of the Colly mountain in Salem. 

* Bu^anan’s Journey, voL ii., p. 484. • 

* Wilks’s Sketches, &c., vol. i., p. 8.; Budianan's Journey, voL ii., p. 183, 
185, and 304. 
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The boundaries of ancient Kamdta are no better defined than those 
of Chera ; it consisted of the central districts of the peninsula, including 
the Mysore territories of the present day. The ghdts present a good 
natural frontier, and for some distance on the east and west are recog< 
nised as its bounds; the southern frontier appears to have joined the 
Chera dominions, and is therefore defined by the northern boundary of 
that kingdom. An inquiry into the position of the northern frontier of 
Kamata is unnecessary for our present purpose, as it seems clear that 
the whole desa could never have come under the rule of the Chera 
monarchs, fox the Kadamba dynasty ruling at Banavdsi by the Varada 
river upon the frontier between the modern Mysore and Canara, and 
the Chalukya monarchs, whose capital was Kalyan, and whose con¬ 
quests appear to have extended as far southward as Banavdsi, wore in 
existence before the extinction of the Chera rule, and must have occu¬ 
pied a considerable portion of the north and west of Karnata. Of the 
former race, Professor Wilson mentions inscriptions from a.d. 168 to 
1336, throwing some doubt however upon the first date'. Mr. Walter 
Elliott fixes the era of one king of this line about a.d. 580 or 600*. 
In reference to the latter or Chalukya dynasty, Mr. Elliot remarks, 
that proofs have been obtained of the possession of sovereign authority 
by the Chalukyas, from about tlie middle of the fifth centuiy of 
our era*. 

The city of Dalavanpura or Tdlakdd, which under the tenth prince 
became the capital of the extended dominions of the Chera monarchs, 
was situated on the north bank of the Cavery, about thirty miles east 
of Seringapatam, and immediately upon the frontiers of the present 
Mysore and Salem; its ruins are still known by the name of Tdlakdd. 
The introductory note to our MSS. infonns us, that “ it must have been 
a very splendid and extensive city, the Cavery inclosing its forti¬ 
fications on three sides; it was called the southern Gaya; five or six 
celebrated temples are still standing, many inscriptions being visible on 
their walls.” When Mr. Buchanan visited Tdlakad, ho found only one 
temple which was dedicated to Siva, many others having been over¬ 
whelmed witli sand, the tops of them alone remaining visible; an 
inscription upon the preserved temple he could not decipher*. Could 
these inscriptions have been procured, they would probably have thrown 
some valuable light either upon the Chera or Hoyisdla dynasties, 
Tdlakid having been at successive periods the capital of each. 

Muganda-pattana, at which the twenty-first and twenty-second 

‘ Wilson’s Catalogue of M‘Kenzie ’8 Collection, vol. i., Int. xcviii. 

» Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv., p. 36. * II). p. 4 . 

, * Buchanan’s Mysore Journey, vol. ii., p. 162. * ♦ 
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I— Analtf<tis of a TihUan Medical Work M 

»ii Kouo** , 

^1'hii. principal work on mcdicftie in Tibet, is that ^entitled tho “ i Gifud 
hZhi" the tiact in four paits) It is attiihuted to Siia'icya, 

though not introduced info tlie Knh-ijmr or Slan’.ffym collections 
"When in Tibet I iecpie‘'ted the L\ma, niv instiuctor in the laiigingc 
of the country, to give me an account ot Us contents, which he did in 
an abridged compilation di\ idcd, like the oiiginal, into font paits The 
present translation of the Lama’s manusciipt mav be intcie'ting to 
those who aie curious on the subject of Tibetan hteratuic, and the 
slate of medical practice in that icinutc pait ot the woild •flic ma¬ 
terials of the onginal are as usual all del i\cd from baiiskiit winks, wmcli 
hive not howevei hitherto been made known in an Ennh-h dre-s 
The following is the account given in the woik itsell of the raaniicr 
in which this Tieatise of Medicine found its way to lihct 

In the time of Khri-skonc* Dehui''AV (in the 8tli oi ytlicentuiy 
of the Christian era) a Tibetan mteipictei li virotsama (or Vauo- 
chana) having translated it in Cas-hmir, with the a'--istance of a phy¬ 
sician pandit »iNon-gah) presented it to the 

above mentioned Tibetan king At that tim« it w.w received by 
“ ^ito-thog” a learned physician, and by scicial othcis, and after¬ 
wards it devolved successively to otheis till pru-rnoo, (the 13th m 
descent, fiom the first) styled the New piuinou, to distinguish him 
from the former physician of the «ame name, who is called ‘ the 
ancient’ This physician much improved and piopagated it, and at 
that time, it unstated, nine men became learned in medicuie 

The Lama, who wrote me this extract, enumerated se^pral works 
on medicine, curient in Tibet, of which the most cckbiated is a 
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Andty^i’i of a Tibetan Medical Woik. [Jav 

commentary on the present work, entitled “ Baidiirya mon-po’* (the 
lapis lazul;) , written by “ Sangs-rgj as rg\a mts’ho’' ^ 

a regent at La&sa about the end of the 17tb century 

The Lama pt.ites that there are about forty books oi works written 
in Tibet, on medn me, besides the fi\e \oliitne« in the Stan-g\tir collec¬ 
tion, and the scatteicd octasioual iiistiuctions on medicaments in the 

Kah giur 

The chief medical school in Tibet is at Chak-pbun 
a monasten at oi near Lassa There are also tiAo (^thcis, iii middle 
Tibet, of some repute, called Chang-Zur 

First Paut 

This IS entitled rtba-iahi-rgA ut the rootoi basis of the 

(medical) tiact ft is diMclcd into six rb iptiis 

First Chapin 

In tins IS desuibfd l.ow Cmomuamias (s;ti*aka a) ti msfoiming himselfthe 
shape of a rhitf pb}sunn, in a foi est of nicfliralpl infs, clehviud his ujstruetious, 
in a superb piilace in tbc pic'-irnf of gods, sagts (or BiiAis), and a Inige tiam 
both of heretic and orthodox bean rs 

Sicotid Chapter 

He (Shakya'i addressed Ins auda me thus —“ Assembled filends ' be it known 
to you, that e iiy human creature who wishes to lemain in health, and 
every mm who desires to eurc my disease, and to piolonglifc, must be in¬ 
structed in the doetiine of medicine Likewise, he that w'ishes for moral virtue, 
wealth, oi happiness, and desires to bedcliveicd from the mistiies of sickness, as 
also, he that wishes to be honoured or n •'peeled by otlieis, must be instructed 
m the art, of healing ” Then one of the hermits oi Risliis 

expressing hts desire of pi omoting the well-being ot otlicis, lequested bis advice 
as to the manner in which he might bt i ome instructed in the doctrine of me- 
dicilie Then the teacher (Shakva’' said (oi rommiiided)” He must be in¬ 
structed in the four paits of Uu medual srience, which are the 

^ -; Sfai’CKl’Isi--; and 

root or theory, explication, instiuc Lon, and lastly manual operation, fartliei, 
fie must be instructed in the eight branches of healing , vir 1, the curing of the 
whole body , 2, of jiarticuiar diseases, incident to children , i, to women , 4, 
the ruling of ftserses caused hy evil spiiits, 0, of wounds made by a knife> 
spear, Ac , b, of all smts of venomous or poisonous infections , 7, of the infir- 
milies of old age, and 8, the increasing of virility lu men Ihfse are the 
prineipal divisions of the whole medical treatise 

llie number of chapters in the four parts of this medical tract, amount to 
Vib. 

In the explanatory part, there arc II places or sections, and 31 chapteis, m 
the instructive part on curea or remedies tor each spicihcd disease, there are 
15 circumllatices and 92 chapters,—the last pait has four divisions and 27 
chapters 
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Analysts vf a Tihctnn Medical Work 
Third Chapter 

The rtieoiyof theluman constitution is illuiiti ate <1 by asimilitude^takcnfromthe 
Indian tig-tiec Thus, thtie arc three roots or trunks , theute 

arise nine stems, thrnec spiead 17 boiiRhs or bianehes , thent e 224 leaves, two 
blossoms, and time fimts Tlie ixpliiatinn ot the simile as applud to the sUtis 
of the body The siiif^b root oi basis of diseases, the si cms^ranelirs, and leaves 
aiising thenei, tikin oi ioti>ideied in i heilihy and lu a diseasid state Distmo. 
tioiis with lespcit to wind , ditto, witli lespet t to bile , as also to phlegm, then le- 
speetiie utfi((s, operations oi luduenKs 

There are seven suppoits of the body on which life depeids, the chyle, 
blood, flesh, l<«t, bone, m mow, indstmen Desciiption of the lliite soits ot 
exiietions oi snubs ot the bod^ , oiduie uiine, and svvtat 

The time yentratm tausis ot disease aie lust oi ai dent desire, passion or 
angei , duluess or ignoiaiu e IJy tin fiist is « aused wind , by the 2nd, bile, by 
tin 1 ist, plib ym The K e( ssoiy lausis ot diseise ue tour 1, season with re- 
spe< t to 1 old and heat, 2, any t vii spiiit, 5, wiong use ot food , and 4, ill conduct 
ol lite • 

The parts of tin body, commonly subject to diseases, are six the akin, th« 
flesh, the veins, the bones, the \iset*ia, md the bowels 

The p ojiei pliets oi the ttijOi^ liuinouis aie tint at the jdilegin in the upper 
paitot the bod), ns tiu piopei piatc of dulness, m the brain oi skull, that of the 
bile, m the nuddli piitot the body, which i- appropiiate to angei , and the wind 
icsidisiu the lowei paiLol tile ti ualv, in the waist and loins, as lu its pioptr 
plac t 

Thcie are 1 > ways oi < h iiinels through wbieh disease spreads itsi If The channels 
ot the motion of wind aie, the bones, the eai, skin, luait, aitiry, and the guts 
The blood, sweat, the eye, the liver, the bowels, aie the wiys oi vehicles ot bile 
Tlie elijlc, flesh and tat, manow and semen, oidine ind mint, the rose and 
the tongue, the lungs, the spleen, and the kidnc vs, the stomach, and The bladder, 
are the vehicles fui the convejanet oi the plileginatie humout 

^ith lespect to the tinee humoms, this taitlier distim tion is made wind is 
predominant in the diseases of old people , bile, m those ot adoleseents oi youths , 
and phlegm, in dulduu 

’With lespeetto place (or paitot the body), wind occurs in the cold parts of the 
body, bile m the diy and hot parts, phlegm abides in the moist and unctuous 
paita 

The several seasons, in winch the diseases caused by any of these three humoivs 
pievail, arc thus stated diseases, caused by wind, aiisc eominonly duiing the 
summer season, beloie the iliwn, and about aiicl-day •Those 4 au^ed by bile, in 
autumn, about mid-day and mid-niglit Phlegm prevails duiiug the spring sea¬ 
son, and m the moining and evening 

There are speeitied nine sorts ot disetscs, m which there is no hope of recovery 
On the 12 cauacs by which anyot the diseases caused by any ot the three liu- 
mouis, is changed into anutliii, as wind into bile and phlegm, &e 

All diseases lie classed under two lie ids heat and i old Those, m which wind 
aud phlegm ptevail, being ot natural walei, belong to cold Blood aud bile, 
being ot naluraf hu, belong to heat The diseases caused by the v^ims and the 
seium, belong both to cold and heat 
1 
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Analifsis of a Tibetiiti Medical Work [Jaw 

Fiutth Chapter On the symptoms of diseases On examining the tongur and 
nnne On feeling the pulse On asking (orally) after the ciicumstancea, how 
the disease ifrst aiose, and its progress,—what pain is felt, what sort of food has 
been useful or noxious ’ 

Especially with respect to the tongue If the tongue is red, dry, and rough, it 
is the sign of prevailyng wind , if coveted with a yellowish white thick substance, 
it^is the sign ot bile, if covered with a dim, white, soft, and moist substance, it 
18 the sign of phlegm 

With respect to the unne If the urine of the patient is blue, clear like spnng- 
watcr, and has much spume or froth, it is the symptom of wind , if yellowish led 
and thick, steaming or vapouring greatly, and dilfusing a «mel], it is the sign of 
bile, if white, with little smell, and steam or vapour, it is the sign of phlegm 
W'lth iGspect to the ]m]se When the physician teels tlie pulse, if heating 
greatly upwards it somewhat stops, (if iiregular) it is the sign of wind, a quick 
tall beating is tbe sign of bile, a sunk, low, and soft beating is the sign of phlegm 
The physician’s 2*) questions to the patient about his food, exercise, and the 
pains or relief felt afVtr having taken such and such a food, made such and such 
an exeition, &c arc here detailed 
Fifth Chapter On the means of curing diseases 
] With irspect to fdod 

The several sorts of flesh, grain, vegetables, and liquids employed suecessfiilly 
in cuiing diseases caused by wind bpeniiiation of the several sorts of animal 
and vegetable food, and of soup and liquids or potions, by which bile is cured 
Ditto of those that aie good against phlegmatical diseases 
2 With respect to one's rondui t ot life oi exercise 

It IS good against wind to remain m warmth, and to have a companion with whom 
one can best ugiec Ajgainst bile to remain in a cool and still place, or undis* 
tnrbed Against phlegm to cease fiom exertion or business, and to remain in 
warmth * 

i W ith respect to medicaments to be used ag iinst these three humours 
Those against wind are of three different tastes sweet, sour, and saline, and 
with respect to then cBieacy, unctuous, heavy, and soft 
Those used against bik are, sweet, bitter, and nauseous bitter —their efficacy, 
coolness, thinness, and dulncss, or bluntness 

Those used against phlegm are, hot, sour, and acrid -—their efficacy sharp¬ 
ness, rougl ness, and lightness 

^ Mixtures of medicaments with respect to their tastes , for assuaging pains, and 
for carrjing off disedbes, or for purging 

1 Assuagingjnedieapients 

Against windy diseases soup, and medical batter (a kind of sirup) 

Against bile liquid medicine and powder 

Against phlegm lulls and powdered medicine (ai omatics ’) * 

The several kinds of soup are of bones, flesh, butter, molasses ; of wine, &c. 
Theic are specified five kinds of sirup, according to the different principal in¬ 
gredients, tliPir several applications and effects 

2 Depuidloryoi purging medicaments 

In wind;^ diseases a gentle depuratory medicament. 

In bilious diseases a purging physic. 

In phlegmatic diseases emetics. 
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'With respect to the first there are specified three sorts of depuratory medioa* 
njents, the purging medicaments are of four kindsi the emetics are of taro sorts. 

'With lespect to physical (or chiruigical) operation, against whid the smear* 
ing of the body with butter, &c and cauterising in the Hor (or Turkish) manner. 
Against bile phlebotomy, and cold water (or bathing in ditto) Against plilegm 
wai m applieations, and cauterising 

Specihcatiuns of the several kinds of cures against wiifti, bile, and phlegm 
They amount to 98 (coinpaied to so many leaves) If the physician is skilful afld 
diligent in his application, and the patient obedient and respectful, so will the 
latter soon be delivered fiom disease 

SiJfth Chapter Recapitulation of the three last chapters According to the 
former luclaphoi or allegory of the Indian fig-tiee, there are three roots (or 
trunks) 1, the root, place, or ground of the disease, 2, that of the symptoms, 
and J, that of the manrer of enung 

There arise fiom the farst trunk (or root) two stems that of the unchanged 
state ot the body, aud that of the changed or diseased state of the body 

From the 2nd trunk (oi root) there arise three stems, namely those of looking 
on, feeling, and asking (or of inspection of the tongue au^ urine, of the feeling 
of the pulse , and of asking after the circumstaifces of the disease) 

On ttie iid tiunk theie arise fimr stems those ot th^ food, of the manner of 
living or conduct of life, of tiie medicaments used , and of the operations per* 
formed. Therefore, from the three tiunks (oi roots) their arise nine stems 
The number of the boughs or branches 

Those branching from the stem oi the unchanged body are disease, the seven 
supports of the body, and the fteces 

On the stem denoting the changed or diseased state of the body, there are the 
following 9 boughs cause of disease, accessory causes, beginning or injured putts, 
place, way, time ol .irxsing (or otthe fit),fiuitoi couseqdence, causes of transition 
from one into another disease , the i eduction of all diseases to heat and cold 
On the stem denoting the symptoms of diseases, there arise the following eight 
boughs 2 ot inspecting the tongue and urine Ot feeling the pulse, ^lerc are I 
wind*pulse, bile*puUc, and phlegm*pulse And m asking atter the circumstauces 
of the disease, there are I Altogether eight 

On the stem denoting the mannei ot curing, there arise the following bouglis 
or branches J ot food or meat, d of drink oi potion , I of the manner ot living 
or of the conduct of lite , 0 of physic witli resjicet to tasic and efficacy , 6 of the 
assuaging mixtures, with i espect to taste and effacacy , t of depuratoi y physic. 
There are also J boughs of medical (oi chiiurgical) operations Thus itwall 
there are 4 7 boughs or bi auches 

The numbei ot leaves (or of leafy branches) issuid^ from4he 47 boughs. 

Ist On the top of the unchanged stem, the enumeration ot 25 diseases 
2ad. On the top of the stem denoting the changed or diseased state of the 
body, symptoms or tokens of indisposition 

3rd On tlie top of the stem ot inspection (or examination of the tongue and 
urine), 6 branches or leaves ot inspection 

4th On the top of the stem of feeling, three sorts of pulse (or three manners of 
beating ot tbe^iulse) 

5th. On the top of the stem of asking the patient about the ciacamstaucea of 
^ the disease, 29 questions 
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6tli Od the top of the stem denoting the food (diet, meat, and drink or potion) 
of the patient, there are the enumeration of such, as 14 in lespect to mnd, 12 to 
bile, and 9 to {ihlegin 

7th On the top of the stem of the conduct of life, fi 

8th On the top of the stem of physic nine tastes and nine efficacies are enume> 
rated, together 18,3 kinds of soup or bioth, 5 Kinds of medical butter nr sirup , 
4 kinds of potions , 4 kinds of powders , 2 kinds of pills, 5 kinds of powdeied 
aromatics , 9 soits of depuratory application Total, =50 kinds of physic 

9th On the top of physical (oi chirurgical) operations, 7 leafy branches 

A summary exhibition of the above specified leaves 

1 On the trunk denoting the place and ground of diseases, theie aie 188 leaves 

2 On that denoting the symptoms, 18 

d On that denoting the manner of cuiing, there are 98 leaves Altogether 
making 224 

llicre are two blossoms health and a long life 

There are three fruits moial perfection (oi good morals), wealth, and hap¬ 
piness 

These are the contents of the six chapters of the first part of this medical tract 


Second Part 

There are four things to be treated of m the doctrine of cuiing or 
healing 1, What is to be cured or healed ? 2, With what is it to be 
cured ’ 3, la what maniiei is it to be cured ^ 4, By whom is it to be 
cured ^ 

l6f Chapter —With respect to the first question. What is to be cured ’ the 
auswer is the disease in the human body 2, By what means By diet or 
regular food, exercise, medicament, and by chirurgical operation 3, In what 
manner is |t to be cured so that the patient recoveimg from his sickness, may 
remain long alive To this place belongs tlie examination of the symptoms, the 
rules of cuying, and the manner lu which tlie cure is performed The contents of 
this pait of the treatise are reduced to four roots, and to 11 branches or mmoi 
parts 

2nd Chapter —Cure is ordained for the well-being of the body The origin or 
genciation of the body Cause, and accessory causes thereof Tokens or signs 
of birth 

The cause of the generation of the body is stated to be the father’s seed, the 
mstner’s blood, and the arising of consciousness If the lust be predominant, 
theie will be born a son , if the second, a daughter, if both are equal, then a her- 
maphiodite Sheuld it*happea that the blood be formed into two masses, then 
twins will be boi n 

Out of the semen are formed the bone, the brain, and the skeleton of the 
body Out of the mother’s blood are geneiated the flesh, blood, heart, with the 
othei four vital parts, (lungs, livei, spleen, kidneys,) and the six vessels or veins. 
Fium the soul or vital principle arises eonsciousneas througu the several organs. 

After the body has been thus conceived, the cause of its increase is in the two 
veins on the right and left sides of the womb, in the small vesae^ containing the 
mother's blaod foi mcnstiuation, and in the chyle formed from the mother’s 
food, which saecessively descending into the womb, concuis to the coagulation 
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or union of the semen, blood, and the vital principle, and to their increase, in 
the same manner, as watei is conveyed, by certain canals, from a watering pond, 
to a field, for the production of corn * * 

The body, by the agitation of the (inward) air, being changed during 38 weeks, 
goes on continually increasing, tor nine months 

The continual increase of the toetus, or embryo, is thus In the Ist week, it 
IS like a mixture of milk and blood In the 2nd week, growing somewhat thick, 

It is of a ropy or tenacious nature In the did week, it becomes like cuiJs. 
In the 4th week, from the form, which the embryo takes, is conjectured whether 
it will be a son, daughter, or hermaphrodite In the 1st month, the mother 
suffers both in her body and mind several disagreeable sensations 

In the 2nd month, in the 5th week, the navel of the body is hrst formed In 
the fith week, the vital vein (or artery), depending on the navel In the 7th 
week, the torras of both eyes appear In the 3th week, in consequence of the 
forms of the eyes the form of the head arises In the 9th week, the shape of 
the upper and lower parts of the tiunk or body is formed 

In the Ird month, in the lOlh week, the forms of the two arms and sides (or 
hips) appear In the 11th week, the forms of the boles of the nine organs become 
perceptible In the 12th week,^the five vita^ parts (heart, lungs, liver, spleen, 
veins,) arc formed In the 11th week, those of the six vessels 

In the 4th month, in the Nth week, the mariows in the arms and thighs are 
formed In the 15th week, the wrists of the hands and the legs of the feet are 
perceptible In the 16th week, the 10 fingers and the 10 toes become visible. 
In the 17th week, the veins or neives, connecting the outei and inner parts, ar« 
formed 

In the 5th month, in the 18th week, the flesh and fat are formed In the 19th 
week, the tendons or sinews and the fibi es are formed In the 20th week, the 
bone and the marrow of the feet aie formed In the 2let week, the body is 
covered with a skin • 

In the 6lh month, in the 22nd week, the nine holes of the organs ate opened. 
In the 211 d week, the hair on the head and on the body, and the nails com¬ 
mence to grow In the 24th week, the viscei a and vessels become entirely 
finished , and then pleasure and pain is felt In the 25Hi week, the circulation 
or motion of air or wind commences In the 2bth week, the memory of the 
mind begins to be clear 

In the 7th month, the 27th to the 30th week, the whole body comes to entire 
perfection, or is completely formed 

In the 8th month, fiom 31st to 35th week, the whole body, both with,9or 
without, gieatly increases 

In the 9th month, in the 36th week, there arises S. disagiweable sensation in 
the womb In the 17th week, there arises a nauseous sensation In the 38th 
week, the head turning to the entrance of the womb, the birth takes place 
But, though the months are completed, yet, on account of the mother’s men¬ 
struation, and of wind, birth may for some time be delayed 
Farther it is stated, that if the light side (of the pregnant woman) is high, 
and the body light, there will be born a son, if the left side is lugh, and the 
body heavy, ^en a daughter , if they both are in an equal state, an hermaphio- 
dite And if the middle or both the sides are high, then twins wdl be born. 

The tokens and circumstances of appi caching birth are then described 
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(This may be seen at largpe, la the Kah-gyur, in the work entitled 
" d, 6ah-vo m,nal h,jag’* Nanda entering into the womb ) 

3rd Chapter —Tne several members of the body are likened to certain things* 
32 in number 

The manner of the existence of the body, under four di'^tinct heads 1 The 
quantity (in measure r^t weight) of the several constituent parts of the body, and 
thp manner of existence of those parts on which the body depends 2 The 
state of the \eins and nerves 1 On the nature of diseases, the eueniies of the 
body 4 The holes or openings for the uioulation of the air, &c. 

With respect to the lat 

1 The quantity of the wind or air (in the body) is equal to one full bladder 
that of the bile to the quantity of ordure once discbaiged , that of the phlegm-~ 
to one's three two-handfuls (the two hands three times full) , that of the blood 
and orduie to seven ditto , that of the nrine and serum to four ditto, that of the 
grease and fat to two ditto , that of the chyle and the semen to one handful, that 
of the brain to a single handful, that of the iiesh^500 hand-fuls , (one liandful 
being as much as can be enclosed once in a single hand ) Women hate an 
excess of 20 more on account of their thighs and breasts 

There aie 23 sorts of bones, lu the buck-bme, 28 arc distinguished There 
are 24 ribs, 32 teeth,'3&0 pieces of bones There aic 12 large joints of 
limbs ,—small joints, 250 Thcie are 10 tendons or sinews, and 000 nerves or 
fibres, 11,000 hairs on the head, 11 millions of pores of the hair on the 
body There are five vital pai ts (or viseera) (as the heart, lungs, liver, s]>lecn, 
and the reins or kidneys), six vessels, and nine openings or holes —In Jambu- 
dwlpa the measure ot a man's height is one fathom oi four cubits—deformed 
bodies have only 3^ cubits, measured by then own 

With lespcctto the 2ad section, showing the state of the veins There aie four 
kinds of V eins or nerves 1, that of conception , 2, of seouation., 3, of connexion, 
and 4, that vitality 

The Ist From the navel there arise or spread three veins or nerves, one of 
them ascends to the brain, and is acted on the dull part of it, geneiating the 
phlegm in the upper part of the body Another neive (or vein) entering into the 
middle, forms the vital nerve, and depends for its existenie on the vital nerve of 
passion and blood, that part of it, which causes bile, lesidcs in the middle 
The third nerve (or vein) descends to the pi ivy parts, and generates desire 
both in the male and female That part of it, which pioduces wind, resides in 
theluvvei extremity 

The 2nd There are four kinds of the nerves ot existence or sensation 
For rousing (or excitij^g) the oigans, in then piopei place, there is in the 
bram a principal nerve, surrounded with 500 othei smaller onc-> Another nerve 
for making clear the organ of recollection oi memory, resides in the heart, 
surrounded with 500 other smaller ones * 

That nerve, which causes the increase and renovation of the aggregate of the 
body, resides in the navel, surrounded with 500 othei smaller ones 

That nerve, which causes the lacrease of children, and descendants, resides in 
the privy member, together with 500 other smaller ones—and comprehends or 
encompasses the whole body * 

The 3rd ^e nerve of connexion consists of two kinds, white and black. 
There are 24 laige veins (ot neives), which, like as so many branches ascending 
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tba pnaeipal item of the Titsl jurincijile, lerve for woroMiDg the fieih aBd«the 
blood. There are eight large hiddea veins ornervee for making the connenoa 
of the diseases of the viscera and vessels * 

There are 16 conspicaons veins connerting the outward limbs, and 77 others 
■preading from them, called bleeding veins (that may occasionally be 

opened to let out blood) 

There are 112 hurtful or pestilential veins (or nerves), of a mixed natnre, 
there are 189 others Thence originate 120 in the outer, inner, and middle 
parts, that spread into 360 smaller ones Thence smaller ones encompass the 
body as with a net-work 

Thera are 19 strong working nerves, which, like roots, descend from the brain, 
the ocean of neives, from among them there are 11 that are hidden, and connect 
the intestines—six others, connecting the outward parts, are visible, from them 
spread 16 small tendons or sinews 

There are three.vital nerves (or veins) in a man The one encompasses both 
the head and the body, the second, associating with respiration, moves ac¬ 
cordingly, the third 18 the principal, and connecting the^veins or canals, for 
the circnlation of air and blood, is occupied with generatmg or increasing the body, 
and being the vital nerve, is called, Jy way of eroinenee, the artery or the principal 
vital nerve. 

"With respect to the third point 

Diseases of consequence happen in the flesh, fat, bone, tendons, nerve, intei* 
tines, and veins 

Such diseases are counted in the flesh, 41, in toe fat, 8, in the bone, 12 , in 
the tendons or smews, 14 , m tne intestines, 11, m the veins, 190 On the 
head, there are 62 , on the neck, 31, m the trunk of the body, 95 , in the four 
hangmg members (two hands, two feel), 112 Thus important diseases 
reckoned 302, of which 96 are said to be very dangerous, which cannot he cured 
by any expence or skill There are 49 that arc dangerous m a middle degree, 
but which may be cured by leained physicians The rest maybe cured by 
others also, since they are of no great consequence, though they also be 
reckoned among diseases of magnitude 

With respect to the fourth point 

Of the several orifices or passages for the conveyance of air, blood, drink, and 
food, both within and without, are enumerated 11 in males and 16 m females. 

Through inconvenient food and exercise, these passages being hurt, there 
arises a distemper of the body, by the humours being either too much increased, 
fssued, or hindered, or by taking wrong direction, confusion is produced When Ifie 
passages are clean, and free from any hurt, then the ho^ is in a healthy state 

Chapter —Characteristic description of the body lUere is a two-fold 
division 1, Those parts which are subject to injury (the body) 2, Those things 
by which*they are injured (bad humours or diseases). First, of those that ara 
subject to injury These are thus distinguished the suppoits, (or those parts 
which keep the body together), seven in number, as, the chyle, blood, flesh, fat, 
bone, marrow, and semen Excrements, as ordure, urine, and sweat, also the dirt 
of the teeth, and under the nails, and the impurity issuing from other openings 
or passages * 

Istly. The ofliee of the seven supports of the body, end of tb^ riiree excre¬ 
ments, is thus described 
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JDie Meat and dnok, after bemg digested in the stomachf are changed into 
nbyle and fteces^ These turn intoordarc and mine, that is, for the nutrition of 
the body, by increasing the blood The blood preserving the moisture oi humidi¬ 
ty of the body, keeps up life, and increases the flesh. The flesh covering and 
cleansing the bodv, both within and without, pioduces the fat This uiukts 
the whole body unctuous, and causes the increase of the bone This supports 
the body and increases the marrow. This improves the essential sap of the 
body, and pioduces the semen viiile. This conduces to the well-being of the 
whole body, and to the production of a new one 
The service, reudeied by the feeccs, is the ordure serves for the support of the 
bowels, guts, &c By urine, morbid humours are carried off, and it serves 
also for a support of the thinner fseces, and carries off the putiid thick sedi¬ 
ments 

The office of sweat is to soften the skin, and to change th^ obstructed pores of 
the hair of the body 

Fire-wannth is the common gentle warmth, or heat, of the whole 

body The warmth pf the stomach is the principal cause of the digesbon of meat 
and drink of every'kind If this warmth is in good state, the digestion of meat 
and drink is easy, no diseases then arise, tjj^e lustre of the face, the chyle, the 
supports of the body and life, then increase Therefore, the warmth of the 
stomach must be kept up, (or if lost, must be restored,) with every endeavour 
The manner in which meat and drink are changed Whatever is eaten or 
diunk, IS carried into the belly or stomach, by tlie vital air or wind, afterwards, 
by the aid of phlegm, it comes into fermentation of a sweet taste, and incieases 
the quantity of phlegm Afterwaids, being digested by the aid of bile, taking a 
bot and sour taste, it produces bile Aftei wards, by the aid of the air or wind 
that conveys an equal heat to the whole body, the dregs or feeces being separated, 
and taking a bitter taste, it generates thin wind The fseces being changed into 
thick (or sq^id) and thin (or ffuid) parts, become ordure and urine 
The chyle, after having passed by nine veins from the stomach into the hver, 
it becomes>or changes into blood, afterwards, successively, it is transformed into 
flesh, and the seven supports of the body 

2ndly The hurtful things or bad humours These are three wind, bile, 
and phlegm, each with a live-fold division 

1. Of Wind The life-keeping wind or air resides m the upper part of the 
head, that which operates upwards, has its place in the breast, that which pervades 
oi encompasses all, resides in the heart, that which communicates or conveys 
an equal heat to the body, has its seat in tlie stomach, that which cleanses 
downwards, abides in the lower part of the trunk 

2 Of Bile TKe digesting bile resides in the stomach, between the digested 
and indigested part, that which forms the chyle, resides m the liver, that which 
prepares or increases, m the heart, that which assists the sight (or causes to see), 
ID the eye; that which gives a cleai colour, resides in the skin 

3 Of Phlegm. The supporting phlegm resides in the breast, the masticatory, 

in the indigested part, the tasting, on the tongue , the refreshing (oi that makes 
contented), in the head, the con^ctive or uniting, resides in every juncture 
(or joint) • 

The chara^eristic signs of the above-specified humours—-that Of wind; rough- 
nete, li^tuess, cold, smallness, hardness, and mobility. 
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That of bile, imctaousaeBs, sharpness, hglitnesB, foulness, depuratory mots- 
tare 

That of phlegm unetaousnesB, coolness, heaviness, and dnlness, softness, or 
gentleness, steadiness, adhesion, passionateness 

Gth Chapter —On the works or action of the body These are the body, 
the speech, and the mind Virtue, vice, and nndetermin^ cases The five 
organs occupy their own place The bodjr la divided into basis (ground or^ 
support), age, nature (or constitution), division of diseases The basts has a 
triple division Age also has the same number, that of nature or native dis¬ 
position, has seven With respect to disease, the distinctions are indisposition 
and absence of morbid state 

7th Chapter —On the tokens of destruction (or approaching death) of the 
body 1 Tokens of a far distant death 2 Ditto of a near one 3 Uncertain, 
and 4, Ceitain tokens of death Distant tokens are any envoy (of death), dream, 
and change (by age), &c , the near tokens are distinguished into near and very 
near Uncertain tokens, as, when after recovering from a sickness, one may 
live yet many yeais Certain tokens, as, wlien the disease i^incurable 

A physician should be well acquainted with the tokens of death , that he may 
know whether the patient be curably or incurable/and to perform bis medical 
service accordingly • 

%th Chapter —On the increasing and decreasing state of sickness.. Here is 
treated of the causes and accessory causes of the disease , the manner of its 
origin , the diseased part, the character and distinctions of the importance of 
each 

First. The causes are proximate, and remote 

9tk Chapter —^Tbere are three accessuiy causes that depend on the primary 
cause the originating and spreading, the gathering together and arising, and 
the taking away of the disease 

Chapter —On the manner in which any disease takes plaqp in the 

body. 

IIM Chapter —On the character of diseases, hs, an increasing, diouuishing, 
and a peiplcxed, disease The causes of which are to be sought in the too gieat 
or too small quantity of the thiee humours, ot the seven supports of the body, 
and of the leeceb 

12M Chapter —Division of diseases, with lespect to the cause, the individual, 
and the kind of disease. With respect to the cause this is attributed to the 
vicious three humours of this hie, to the consequence of immoral actions m for¬ 
mer generations oi lives, and to a mixture ot both With respect to the indivi-* 
duals they are, man, woman, child, old persons , and men ot every dc^ription 
The several diseases peculiar to each are enumerated T8e numbei of the kinds 
•of the common diseases is stated to be 404, which uie divided or distinguished out 
of several inspects. As with respect to the vicious humours, principal humour, 
place or injured pait, and the kind of disease, 42 belong to wind, 20 to hilc, 33 to 
phlegm Thus with respect to the humours, 101 divisions are made, and so on, 
with respect to the other points also, many distinctions or classifications are 
enumerated, each amounting to 101. 

13fA Chapter, respect to the conduct What course of Ufe is to be 
taken, (to be free from disease ) 1. continually, 2, at certain perieds, and 3, 
occasionally, or as circnui stances may require. The two first are treated in the 
C 2 
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ne^ two cliapters 1, contiaually to be done are worldly afFam and religloni 
exercises or occupations , first, the leaving off every immoral action committed 
by the body, speech, and the mind, and the doing of sooh things as are agree¬ 
able to these, in eveiy circumstance of bfe as in eating, waUcing, sitting, mount¬ 
ing a horse, sleeping, &c 

2, Religious occupations are the exercise of moral virtues, and the desisting 
JFiom the ten immoral actions 

14/A Chaptet —On the periodical conduct of life, accoiding to the different 
seasons,(as the fiistand last part of winter, the spring, the hot season, summer, 
and autumn ,) with i expect to diet, exercise, medicine, and chuurgici.1 operations. 

Chapter —On the ciicumstantial conduct of life, with lespect to several 
cases, teaching that, one should not obstruct hunger and tlurst (or abstain fiom 
meat and drink) , not binder yawning or gaping, sneezing, breathing, coughing, 
(or ejecting phlegm,) spitting, sleeping, nor any of the natural discharges, 
since the obstruction or hindrance oi them may give rise to any disease, of 
which scveial cases or examples are enumerated 

Ktih Chapter —-The manner of using meat and drink 1. The several kinds 
of food, and the manner of using them 2 Several kinds of food that do not 
agree, and theiefore may not be used togetljer d Temperature to be observed. 

For food are used,* giain (or corn), fiesh, butter, vegetables or greens, and 
dressed victuals Theie are two kinds of gram 1, growing in ears, and 2, in 
pods (as pulse) Flesh or animal food ot eight kinds or sorts Several kinds of 
unctuous or oily substances, as, butter, oil expressed from grains, kernels, fruits, 
beines, and trees or shrubs , grease, fat, marrow, &c. To vegetable or green 
things belong pothcibs, &c To diessed victuals or meals belong boiled nee, 
soup, &c Drinkable things are milk, water, wine, &c 

17M Chapter —Enumeration of several kinds of food that it were dangerous 
to take together, as, iisn and milk, &c 

18fA Copter *—On the proper measure of food to be taken, or on temperance 
in meat and drink 

Chapter .—On pharmacy, or the preparing of medicaments for healing 
eny disease. Taste of medicament, efficacy, digestive quality, mode of com¬ 
posing, &c appropnate to any specified disease 

2UfA Chapter .—On materia medira, the efficacy of every simple medicament. 
The raatenals for medicaments are precious and natural stones, eai tbs, woods, 
vegetables, and those obtained from animals In the text, and in another quoted 
work, 915 articles are enumerated, and stated of each to what disease it may be 
**applied especially, as a remedy 

21s/ ^hapter —Specification of the classes of medicaments, their prepaiation 
and applicatiomto specified diseases. 

22nd Chapter .—On the five sorts of (chirurgical) instruments, employed in 
trying or sounding any disease, in cutting, &c. ^ 

2 Ird Chapin -^That one may remain in health and ease, rules are prescribed 

to be observed 

j 24/A CAap/er.— Disci imination of the humours as tne cause of any inward or 
' outward disease 

25/A Chapter —When the former ore msofficient, it is taugh^ to\eek it in the 
vicious ineiination ot the mmd. 

2b/A CAep/er.—To exhibit medical help, when dttbaee may be heeded, 
and to give it up, when it cannot be cured. 
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27th Chopler -—Oa the meaner of caring diseases How ’ by whom * with 
what * The measure or length of time of curing 

2B/A Cluster —Detailed description of the curing of diseases. * 

29ih Chapter —Common and peculiar mode of curing diseases 
dU^A Chapter —Howto cure wind, bile, phlegm, is sejlarately exposed or taught. 
%let Chapter —The requisite qualities in a physician, that he should be well 
acquainted with the theory and practice of medicine , and 116 an impartial, up¬ 
right, good-hearted man 


Taian Fx.rt." 

, Contatmap a full explanation of Dtseasea 

Chapter 1 Exhortation to the teacher (Sba'kya) to deliver a treatiae 
01 oral instruction on the manner of curing diseases 

2 The curing of diseases arising fiom wind (or windy humours) There 
are five distinctions 1, causes, 2, accessory cause and effect, 3, division, 4, 
symptoms , 5, manner of curing (diseases arising from win3) 

3 In the curing of diseases arising frCm (Ar caused by) bile, there are the 
following distinctions 1, cause , 2, accessoiy cause and effect, 3, division , 4, 
symptoms, 5, manner of curing, 6, and stopping or hindering its pro¬ 
gress. 

4 In the curing of diseases caused by phlegm (or phlegmatical humours), are 
considered cause, accessory cause and effect, division, symptoms, and manner 
of curing 

5 In the curing of diseases caused by the gathering together of the three 
homoora (wind, bile, phldgm,) and of blood, there are the following distiDCtions 
or considerations cause, incident or arcessory cause and effect, place, time, kind 
or genus, symptoms, manner or mode of cming, and the stopping it for the 
future 

6. lu the curing of indigestion, the root (or pnmary canse) of inward diseases, 
there are the following distinctions oi sections cause, incident or accessory 
cause and effect, manner of its arising, division, symptoms, remedy or mode of 
curing. 

7 In the curing of a swelling (or a hard conglomeration or excrescence), there 
IS treated of cause, incident, division, place, manner of arising, symptom, mode 
of coring it. 

8 The curing of white swellings, a kind of dropsy. Here are constdetc^I* 
cause, incident, division, symptom, mode of curing 

9 lu the curing of anothei kind of dropsy them are the same dis¬ 

tinctions as before 

10 TUb curing of dropsy is taught, by exposing the cause and incident, <divi8ion, 
manner of arising, symptom, mode of curing, stopping or cessation. 

11 In the cnring of phthisis or consnmption of the lungs, 39*^ 

there are the-.following distinctions cause, and accessory cause or 

effect, divino|, symptom, mode of curing And thus there ore six ch^ipters oa 
curing inward diseases ^ 

12, la ounng feverish dueases (where heat prevails) ia feaerah there are the 
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follervring distinctions cause and incident, nature, name, symptom, mode of 
curing 

13, 14 Farther explanations on the causes of the heat and cold, in fever 

I'l In the curing of a fever, in its beginning, or where heat has not yet taken 
the upper hand, theie are enumerated the following distinctions cause and 
incident, nature, name, division, symptom, mode of curing 

16 In an increased or burning fever, the same distinctions are as before, except 
a tiifling division 

17 to 20 On curing several kinds of fever, such as are the sly, hidden, inveter¬ 
ate, and the mixed ones 

21 The curing of inflammation of any hurt or wounded part of the body, with 
several distinctions , and that of inward and outward hurt the inwards are, the 
visceia and the vessels , the outward parts are, the flesh, bone, marrow, tendon, 
and fibre 

22 The curing of heat or fever (arising from the contest between wind, bile, and 

phlegm), in which the mental faculties are troubled, with several distinctions to 
be considered , and so there are 11 chapters on curing fevei (heat and inflam¬ 
mation) * 

23 On curing epidemic maladies or infectious diseases, with several distinc¬ 
tions and divisions, BS{ a kind of pestilence of Nepdl 

24 On curing the small-pox cause and effect, deflnition of small-pox, distinc¬ 
tion, symptom, mode of curing, distinction into white and black variola;, each 
having three species 

25 Thecunng of infectious diseases affecting the bowels (cohe), with several 
distinctions, puigmg the viscera and the lower vessels, affecting with greater or 
less vehemence , and so there are eight kinds of diseases affecting the bowels 

26 The curing ofsweUingsin the throat (or of ulcers and inflammations), and 

Infective diseases, as the cholera, the first has 4, the second 

II, subdivHsons, or minor distinctions 

27 With respeetto catarrh, are considered cause and incident, kind, symptom, 
mode of during And so are five chapters on infections diseases, 

to which belongs the cholera morbus also, j 

28 In curing the upper part of the body, the head occupies the first place. 
Here are consicieied cause, ciicumstantial accident, distinction, symptom, mode 
of curing There are eight distinctions, as wind, &g 

22 In curing the diseases of the eyes, are considered cause, incident, 
d. V iBion, symptom, mode of curing, witn 33 distinctions of opthalmic diseases. 

30 Diseases of the ear, cause and incident, or accessory cause and effect, 
division or distigction, %ymptom, mode of curing Distinction into disease of 
the ear, and deafness , that has six, this four, kinds 

31 Diseases of the nose cause and incident, division, sympton^ mode of 
curing, there are five divisions or distinctions 

32 In the curing of the diseases of the mouth, there are to he considered 
cause and incidents, division, symptom, mode of cuiing There is a six-fold 
division , as, the Iip, the gum, &c There are several distinctions of diseases, as 
SIX of the teeth, five of the tongue, six of the palate, and seven the throat 

? 1 Id cu 4 ^ng the diseases ot goitre or swelling in the fore-part of the neck, are 
considered cause and incident (or accessory causes), dutiaction, symptom, cure 
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or remedy There are eight sorts of goitre, as those arising from vriad, bile, Ita* 
Thus six chapters are on curing diseases in the upper part of the body 

Now follows the curing of diseases affecting the viscera, and the entrails or 
vessels 

.14 In cnnng the diseases of the heart, there is treated of cause and incident, 
division, symptom, and remedy There are seven distinction of diseases in the 

(V • 

heart, as the throbbing or palpitation of the heart &c See. 

3S In curing the diseases of the lungs are considered cause, division, 
symptom, remedy There are eight distinctions of diseases 

16 In cunng the diseases of the liver, are treated of cause, division, symptom, 
remedy There are 18 distinctions of diseases 

17 In curing the diseases of the spleen or milt, four things come into con« 
sideration There are five kinds of diseases, as inflammation. Sec 

38 In curing the diseases of the reins oi kidneys, there aiefour cousiderationst 
with seven kinds of diseases , as wind in the reins, &c 

49 In curing the diseases of the stomach, or the pit of the stomach, there are 
likewise four things to bo previously considered And first, 18 kinds of diseases, 
as heat, cold, &c and again five kinds, as wind, &c 

40 In curing the diseases of tlgi intestines or bowels are considered four 
things, as cause, &c with the distmcUou of five kinds of diseases 

41 In the curing of the gut of the entrails or bowels, are considered symptom 
and remedy, with five distinctions of diseases , as cold, puffing up, &c Thus eight 

f \/ 

chapters are on cunng the diseases of the viscera and vessels 
Diseases of the privy parts 

42, 43 In these two chapters for male and female cases are considered & 
cause, &c four, with nine and h\e distmctious of disease respectively 
This class of disorders is called (secret disease) 

The curing of little diseases 

44 In the cunng of hoarseness, or difficulty of using the vftce, are 
considered cause, incident, &c. four, with seven distinctions of diseases, 
as wind, &c * 

4b In curing aversion from food, or restoring the loss of appetite 

there are considered cause, &c four, with four distinctions of that 

disease 

46 In cnnng the distemper of continual thirst, are considered cause and 
incident, &c four, with five k^nds of that distemper, as wind, bile, &c 
47. In the cunng of the hiccup, the disease of yexing (convulsion of the 
stomach are considered cause and accident, &c four, with 

five distmctious of that distemper, as from meat or food, &c • 

48 The cunng of the difficulty of bieathing cause, Sec four, with five minor 
distinctions • 

49 The curing of a sudden cholic, (Uiei'glW, a distemper of the bowels,) 
are considered cause and accident, &c, four, with three principal, and eleven 
minor, kinds of that distemper, besides some others that are enumerated, as heat 
and cold, worms and phlegm, &c. 

50 Tiie cunngiof diseases arising from worms (m the belly or bowels ) 
and insects, are considered cause and accidents, &c. four, with two diltiactions 
inward and outward worms or insects , as belly worms, bee, and nits. 
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*51 In curing vomiting, are considered cause and accidents, Stc. four, with 
four distinctions of that distemper, as wind, &c< 

52 In curing purging diseases (or dysentery), are considered* cause, &c. 
four, with four distinctions of that distemper, &c 

The curing of obstruction of stools, or of evacuation, four things to be con* 
sidered, and ftve k^nds of that distemper are enumerated 

, 54 In curing dysury (or difficuitv of making urine), is treated of the cause 

and accidents, See four, with several distinctions of the kinds of that distemper, 

55 In curing the frequent discharge of urine, cause, &c four, with the thiee 
kinds of that distemper, anstng from phlegm, bile, and wind, phlegm has again 
10 distinctions 

66 In curing the disease called the “ Indian heat,” (very dangerous to 
Tibetans, by causing excessive heat and frequent evacuations, of which many die 
who visit India,) are considered cause, &c. four, with four distinct dmaious of 
that distemper 

57 In runng the swelling or enlargement of the feet, are considered cause, 
&c four, w th foi\r distinctions of that disease 

58 In curing the gout are considered cause, &c four, with six 

distinctions of that painful distemper. r 

50 In the curidg of diseases arising from the serum or watery parts of the 
blood yellow water, bad or coirupt humours), are considered the man¬ 

ner of its oiigin, its division, symptom, mode of curing, with several distinctions 

60 The curing of the disease tailed ” the white vein,” ’^*f|Xwith several 
divisions and distinctions 

61 Tiie curing of cutaneous diseases Of these there are several divisions and 
distinctions. 

62 The curing of miscellaneous diseases of the smaller kmd such as con¬ 
traction or sinking of the sinews, dysentery, vomiting, any hurt caused by 
fire, hufrt or wound made with a needle, or when a needle or the iron-point 
of an arrow happen to be swallowed, choaking or suffocation, on the 
stopping of any thing in the throat, as, a beard of corn, bone, fish-prickle , the 
entering or swallowing in of a spider or scorpion , intoxication , stiffness of the 
neck, ill smell of the body , hurt of the hands and feet caused by cold and snow, 
the creepirg of any insect into the ear, the swelling of the teat of a woman 
The curing of all such diseases is called the cure of small diseases Thus there 
are 19 chapters on minute diseases 

The healing of wounds, sores, or ulcers. 

63 The curing of ulcers here are considered cause, &c. four, with 

several distin^ions a 

64. The cunng of the hemorrhoids (piles or emerods in the fundament, 

cause, &c four, with six distinctions ^ 

65. The cm lag of St Anthony’s fire, (any swelling full of heat and redness, 

several distinctions, and the places (or parts) 

-where generally they occur. 

66 The curing of the Surya disease affecting the Ittjpgs, fivw’, 

&c its h|ginniog, &e four, with some distinctions, * 

67 The curing of cancerous on virulent hod sores or ulcerg. causa, fcc. four, 
with eight distinctions. 
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68 The ciiiing of the swelling of the testicles (^®1 cause, &c four, 

with BIX distinction8 

69 The curing of a disease in the foot and thigh, called K&ngMm, 

or enlarging and corruption of the feet, &c a painful disease in the bones, accom¬ 
panied mth inflammation, and blue colour of the skin cause, &c four, with 
St veral distinctions. * 

70 The curing of tbe ulceration in the peiincum cause, &c four, with some 
distinctions 

71 The curing of diseases incident to infant children, with the description of 
several superstitious customs oi practices which are perfoimcd at the birth of a 
child, as examination of the time at which it was born, whether it is lot ky or un- 
luckv , imparting of the benediction, the cutting of the umbilical cord, the 
making it live long, the making it suck, the time, &c &c 

72 The enumeration of several diseases common to infants and children* 
cause, &.C four, and the mode of cuimg them 

71 The curing of diseases caused by any (supposed) evil spirit, 12 kinds of 
such diseases symptoms, and remedy * 

Thus three chapters aie devoted to the diseases bf infant children 

Then follow, on curing the diseases of the female sex . These distempers are 
thus distinguished geneial, peculiar, and vulgar, or common 

74 On cut lag the diseases of the female sex, m general, are considered 
tause, &.C foul, with two distinctions, originating in the blood and wind 

75 The cuiing of the paitieulai diseases of women cause, &c four, with 
many distinitioiis , as with respect to the several humours, of which they arise 

76 The luiing of lue common or vulgar diseases of women, with tbe eiicum- 
stances of (hild-birth 

On curing diseases caused by evil spirits 

77 The curing of diseases caused by a ghost (or evil spirit), of ^leh there 

arelB kinds enumerated, from among the Suras and Asui as. Ueie are considered 
cause and incident, division, symptom, and remedy , 

78 The curing of insanity or midness cause, &c foui, with seven distinc¬ 
tions, as it is caused by wind, hile, Ac 

79 The cniing ot a kind of insaoity tailed forgetfulness” (lunacy ^) enume¬ 
ration of its several kinds, the svmptoms, and the lemedies *■ 

80 The curing of palsical dulses, and the telling of the periodical time of 
their occurrence, the symptoms, and the remedies toi pi eventing their recoitrse 

81 On the curing of diseases, in which the body is intested with cancerous ulcere^ 
18 eaten away and dissolved considered cause, &c nine, with 18 distinctions re- 
spei ting its different kinds, and the places (or parts) whic^ are goiuerally affected 

The above five chapters are on such diseases os are supposed to be caused by 
the influence of some malignant demon 

82 On the curing or healing, in genei al, of wounds, made by any kind of weapon 
or tool Here into consideiation come, 1, cause , 2, accessory cause nr incident, 
3, nature (of wound), 4, definition or desciiption (of the wound) , 5, its name, 6, 
place, 7, division , 8, symptom, mode of euiing or lemedy, excision or cutting 
out, cicatiiziDg ^ 

83. The curing of wounds on the head, here are considered th* manner of 
its being, examination of the injured part, manner of curing, recovering, oi being 
overpowered 
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84 Tlie curing of wonnde on the neck or throat, where the hone, vein, or neive, 
and the tendon Or sinew come into considei ation 

85 The curing of wounds on the upper and lower parts of the thumb of the 
body , manner or that of being , symptom, remedy, healing 

86 The cming of wounds on tie hanging members (arms and legs), the 
knowing the impoitlnce or consequence of, &c symptoms in general, mode of 
curing, oi restoration 

Thus four chapters were on curing wounds , henceforth theruring of poison, or 
the remedies against poisoning 

87 The cuiing ofinjuiics caused by artificial or prepon d poison Here aie 
considered the kind of poison, entrance or infection , quality, tlit mannei of its 
spreading or prevalence, remedies emplojed, hnal cessation oi remains 

88 The curing of simple poison, and of poison in the flesh With respeet to 
the first cause, symptom, remedy , in the second case, two points moi e come m 
consideration 

80 The curing of leal or material poison Two cases 1, sjireading, and 2, 
not spreading 

These three chapters weie on curing injunqs caused by poison 

90 On curing the weakness of old agi, or procuring btreugth to weak, old 
men Eraolumeritb, place, recourse to, remedy ^ 

91, 92 On the means of increasing the power or vigour in men 

Here ends the summary extract of the 92 chapters, on the instruction of cur¬ 
ing diseases 


VouiwH Part 

Wl^ich contains the eTptanation of the practical part of 'Medicine 

Chapter 1 Tht examination of the pulse, wherein 1 { eases are enumerated 
On the character of the distemper 

2 The inspection of urine, wheiein, as it is said, the vicious state of the 
whole body may be seen, as lu a mu ror 

Tims two chapters are on examining t'ue pulse and urine 

Afterwards, when the character tod name of the dise.ise has been found out, 
what sorts of medicaments are to be administerld, is exiiosed 

8 First liquid medicines, of which there are 51 for caring inward heat, and 
^dfor assuaging cold fits or ague Together there are 77 sorts of liquid medicine 
When l»y these there is^no remedy, farther is an 

4 Enumeratfon of powdeied raedicine, or medicaments in powder, of which 
the mixture is stated to amount to 96, for assuaging the heat of any distemper; 
and 09 against cold fits Both together=105 When they affoid no aelief, there 
IS taught of another remedy, 

5 Physic or medicaments in pills, of which Ihe different kinds of mixture 
amount to 22. 

6 The several kinds of sirup, (a kind of mixture' are described or taught, of 
which 15 are for assuaging heat, and five against cold fits Bot}%togctlier—20 

For proAinng strength to the body, and foi drawing out an inveterate disease. 

7 la taught of a mutme, called medicinal batter consisting of 
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8eT«ral ingredients, of which there are 14 sorts for cuiing heat, and nine for tak¬ 
ing away cold fits Both together = 21 • 

8 Id kinds of mixtarc of calcined powder, fur curing an ague caused by a too 
much abundance of phlegm 

y 17 kinds of mixtuie or syrup, especially for the purpose of assuaging heat 

10 10 species of mixtuie of inedicindl wine (or spirituous leverage), are enu- 
meraled, tor curing diseases, in which wind picvails 

11 A mixture, as a remedy against any inveterate malady whatevei, prepared 
of piecious stones, for euiing the diseases of princes, and of opulent men 
One igiinst heat, and 11 against told , eight against both , together=20 

Since men, in gtutial, cannot have piecious stones required for such a mixture 
for curing diicases, in the 

12 Is taught of such vegetables or plants that arc procurable by all, of which 
the several mixtures amount to 28 for cuiing heat , and 14 foi assuaging told fit 

Thus raking togttlier all assuaging lemedies fiom the liquid to the vegetable 
medicines, there are 41S So much ot the assuaging leraedies )^hcn they are 
insuHicieiit, iti the • 

11 Is (aught of puiging or deparatoiy mediniViS in general 

14 Of pinging tncdit int s operatMig downwaids, for carrying away corrupt 
blood, blit, and the relics of other diseases Th<rc are tin cc kinds of such 
purging (or depuiatory,) medicines, operating gcntlv, moderately, and strongly, 
of which all tlicre aie 82 species 

15 For cariyiiig upwards oi ejecting the remans of such diseases, as belong 
to the plileginatical kind here vomits are prescribed, of which theie aie eight of 
the stronger, and eight of the gentle kind, both= If) 

If) A composition of medicine, for cleansing or purging the nose, five of the 
gentle, and two ot the strong kind 

17 Elixirs or extrai ted juices, for drawing downwards the diseases in the en¬ 
trails or intestines and guts * 

18 The same coutiuued and specied 

1‘) Elixirs or mixtuies for cleansing the veins, (or depaiatory elixirs* for do ) 
Thus seven chapters are on deparatory medicines 

If by the above means theie is no sufiicicnt relief, in another sutra is taught of 
othci soft and hard remedies 

20 How to let blood in such distempers, when heat prevails Theie are 
counted 77 veins, of winch any may be opened for letting out blood 

21 The application of a caustic for curing diseases, when cold, oi cold fits ^ 
prevail 

22 The use of a venomous mixture « 

2 i On the use of medical bath, tor diseased members 

24 On adhibiting medicinal unguents 

2) On medicines operating downwards 

26 The conclusion Though there be many ways (1,200) of examining the 
heat and cold prevailing in any disease, they all may be reduced to the fol¬ 
lowing to look on the tongue and urine, to feel the pulse, and to ask (after the 
circumstances of the beginning and progress of the disease in question ) 

Thus the remidies adhibited against diseases, though they be counted many 
(1,200) yet they may be reduced to the following four classes medicfment, ma¬ 
nual operation, diet, and exercise Medicament is either assuaging or deparatory{ 
D 2 
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tbe maouAl operation, is either gentle or rough, food is either useful or noxious; 
the exercibe la either violent or gentle 

Again though there be numbered 360 ptaotical modes of curing diseases, they 
may be i educed to these three examination of the patient (oi of the symptoms 
of the disease) Rules foi curing such and such disease And the manner in 
which the remedy ib applied 

Theie is taught also ot preservatives for a iihysician, to keep himself safe from 
any malignant infeotion from a patient 

27 Recommendation ot this treatise to the care of the audience, by the teacher, 
(Shakia) Classihcation and moral application of the above enumerated 404 
distases 

The volume concludes with an account of the mode in which this treatise on 
medicine (consisting of four paits) reached Tibet, whiih is briefly incorporated in 
the introductory remarks 


II —Journal of a Tour through the Island of Rambree, with a Geologi¬ 
cal Sketch of the Country, and Brief Account of the Customs, S(C of 
its Inhabitants ‘By Lieut Wm FoliiY 

[Read at the Meeting of the 2nd Oct 1834 ] 

The Island of Rambree, or Yamawaddi* as it is teimcd by the Bur- 
xnas, IS not without those features common to the whole of Ai racan 
The same high land, co\eied with a thick and impenetrable jungle, 
every where presents itself to the view oi one approaehmg the coast, 
*nd the eye strives lu vaui to discover a diversity of featuie in some 
cleared ^'pot, winch would indicate the existence of a cultiv dtion only 
to be found m the mteiior of the island It was with the view of 
throwirfg some light upon the geology of Rambree that I prepared this 
Journal foi transmission to the Asiatic Society, a consciousness of ray 
present supcificial information on many points connected with the 
geology of the island would have induced me to reserve this commu¬ 
nication for a more favourable opportunity, was I not apprehensive 
that such a season would never an ive, and that the little leisure I 
* now have at my disposal must of necessity be devoted to duties ot a 

9 

a 

* In the >car 1148, Mugh Bcncs, two years subsequent to the conquest of the 
country by the Buimas, Arracan was divided into fourdistinct provinces,eachsub- 
jert to a separate jurisdiction They were termed thus, 1 Jhvynawaddt (Ar¬ 
racan Proper) i Famawaddt (Rambree Island) 3 Megawaddt (Cheduba) 

4 DorawatMt (Sandoway) The proper name for Cheduba is Ma'ong, The 
word Cheduba must have been introduced by the Bengalis, I fancy, for it is un¬ 
known to the Hughs. The same may be said of Akyab, which should be called 
Chetdwa , ® 

[Bimhmtt, Meyk&vaU and DvMvatt, in Sanscrit See translation of an lu- 
Miiption lu vol. lu page 209, 213 —Ed ] 
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Rdjaa of Venkatagtri-^lndxan Vgnasties 


Navana ChoWdhjpa/ 

TcramaU NripAld^faandra 

Kavasauri 

Pdcl^nara pdla. 

M&mama 
Fachamahisu 
Kvakinipati 
-J'ondaka Nnpati 
Tirumala Blid^a 

Sljhunltbyi, an offioei* of Vijaya Mghava, of Tanjqre 

Ttrumnla ifiya ' £ , ,,, vi,tn 

Sri Vijaya R-igUundtli, c<' oquered Chonda KUfen 


TABir XLIJC 


Pktalm&ii \“tM 
Damanaidu, aid^d in givii^ 


Vanamnaidu 
Yarad/«xanaidu 
Stnha wanaidu 
Madan 

Vtfdagii naidUi 
Kumar madan 
Sinham naidu 
Pada flinham 
Chenna amhani 


V^LUGUTi Rajas of Venkataoiei. or Kali mal^ 

J^om fAe Mackfn/ie MSS 

Kuinarn timma naidn 
Padakoilda naidu 
PadakoniH naidu II 
Chennapa naidu 

Vcukatddn iiaidu, whence name 
of place 
Hiiyapd 

Pennakondapa naidu 
^ acbama 
Kastun 


Pratiipa Rudra tbe 
throne of Warangol 


oi 


K D jva’liun . r , 

KiOO Yachain naidu, conqueicd as tai as 

Uhenna sinnam Krislina river the Mddura province 

Anupotn, extendedsray to Krishna river ^chem 

Saivasinh • Kumdrjachem 

pharmanaidu Bengar yachera , murdered 

Tiinmanaidu 1C%, by Zulficdikhiui 

Cbiti daxa Kumdr yachem , died 174/ 

Annpota Bengar yaohem, and 

Madan Padayaohem, 1770 

Ir." r.£.’ 

(-henna Sinli, under Vyyanagar Bengal yacnem 

Nirvdn lay appa 


A D 


Tadeb L 


Indian DrNASTiPS, according to FEEistfTA, stated to he 
taken ft om Persian and Sanscrit authorities 

rrhis list 18 useful for comparison with tho^ ^ 

^ Mabraja , descended fiora Kiishna , reigned in Oudh 
MabRaj , Mabfvrkjas reigned for 700 years 

Feredon, fust invasion of India, M&lchand *®*<l”*“ ”* 
Kesvarkja , invaded Ceylon with aid of Persia fMhlwa. 
Mandiraya, built Manftr 
Fcioz-ta, conqueied Panjkb. 

Lrafn dynasty at Kanouj, where worship of 
Baraja *• 

Keidar, tiibutary to Persia 

Sinkol, built Laknautl (Gaul) m Bengal Persian iiu-a- 
sion under Peiranweisa 

Kachawa Rajputs of Amber established 

Keda raja, Rustam slain—Rohatiny built Kolas 
Jaya chand, his nunistei —a famine 
Dehlu, built Delhi 

r .ms, of Kemaon, usurped throne of Kanouj 
PoruB II t resisted Alexander’s invasion ^ 

Smsar-chand (Sandracottus) k 

Jona, and his line, reigned tranquilly 90 


B C 
1429 

1209 
1072- . 

786 

» 

741 (died) 

•i86 Maharfij, 

MO 

497 .* 

4 47 
497 
350 
330 
260 
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Ruja^ of Mysore—Paltgdr Dynasty of TtitkanapaK 


1473 Narasinha rao 
14y0 "Vud naiasinba laja 

Achyutarao ^ 

l'i24 Krishna devaji ixUiulrclhis sway to Ac *,# 

Rama raja, killed lu luvasiou ul Ni/aui Sh/ih, aud Itm'id ul mulk 
1565 Sri Ranga rfija 
Trimal?*rajil 
Vira fangut pati 
Sii Ranga 11 
Rilmadeva lao 
Venkatapati rao 
Trimalii rao 
Ramadf^a rao 

Si 1 R-, > * 

Venkatapati, invaded by the Moghuls and flt,d (o Z’handtugnt ^ 

Rama lao , recovered a poition ofliiiitory 
109i Han D^is 

1704 Chak D4s, his brother ^ * 

1721 Cfaiina Das ' 

1711 R/tma r4ya ^ 

Gopila rno, son # Chak Dis • 

1711 Yankalapati 

1756 'Jiirnala rao ^ 

Sultdn Khitn took the country in the name of Tii’ii , and with Vifn Ven- 

kutapati Rltma raya, the dynasty bci ame i xtinpt, A D 1829 

«k 19 

Table XLVII Rajas of Mai’^itk, (Mahesioar oy Mysoyf ) 

Their genealogy is traced fmm the ladu hne of Chandravansa Mck, MSS, 
A D 

Betta Vadiyar 

Chamaraju Vadiyar, son of Yadii 
1530 Timmaiiya Vadiyar, sou of Betta. 

Iliiiya Chamaiasa Vadiyar, his son 

Bettatha f'hamarasa Vadiyai, do. who had three sons, 

1 Timmaidja Vadiyai _ ^ 

2 Krishiiaikja A^adiyar 

1 Bola Chuniarasa Vadiyar, had two wives, Viryanimfe and Demayanimk ^ 
1600 Rkja Vadiyar, son of the former, took Seriugapatam, 1610 
Bettada Chamaraaa Vadiyar 

Devappa rdja Vadiyar, Demayammii 

Chama raja Vadiyar, J 

Narasa rtija Vadiyar, son of first wife of Raja Vadiyar 
Chamaiaja Vadiyar, his sou ^ 

Tmadi Raja Vadiyai, son of Rilja Vadiyar’s second wife 
16 J8 Kaothiruo Narsa rdja Vadiyai, son of Bettada, aiquired great power 

[Chinrayapatan ins« npt Bi ch Mysore 
1659 Doda Deva i£ja Vadiyar, son of Devappa, cvlendcd duiuimou N W 
Cliikka Deva r&ja Vadiyar, his son, collected lutnily histoiy 
1701 Krtiithirao Narsa rAja Vadiyai, his son 
1713 Krishna rdja Vadiyar, do 
Chamaiaja Vadiyar 
I raadi Ki ishn i raja, son of Krishna 

Nanja rAja Vadiyar, his son # 

Chamaraja Vadiyar, dcthioned by Ilyder All, Mysore destroyed 

1796 Krishna laja A udiyar, restored by the Uiitish 

Table XLVIIl Pai igab Dynastv of Trichanabam 

Terumala Raya, ot Achtta tube, in TWiniDc/fj^omided dynasty 

Panenakhya 

Toaidaka. 



I‘22 Rdjae of Madura conitmed- — Vijayamgar, 


Cliitrabhuiihaiia 
OhitrA' Ihvaja 
Cliitra v^nia 
ChitfuK^uiiii^ 

Ch.travikrai^B 

Udanta 

B<^a Cliarkman^ 
ILija S^rduia 
Kult>ttane'a 
Youhana pravfra 
Rdja Kunjdia 
lUja Bt^yauk^ra 
llgrasena 


Mahkaena, 

Sutrunjaya 
Bkitnaratha^ 
Bhimaparukrama « 

Pralkpa M.irtmda 
A^kiama Kun|aka 
Y uddfaa Kolaiiala “ 

Atula Vikratna " 

Atula Kirtti 
Kirttivibkushana 
Vainaabekhara, founded the 
Madura college 
y amsacliurdmani 


Niyak T^ynasttf—founded by Nayama nayak, an office* ofKnahnar&ya of Vtjaya- 

nagar 14 pitnces 

1530 Viswan<i''i 

Krishnapa 
Viiapa 

Visvapa * 

Kumara Krishnapa 
Kastuii lianjapa 
Mntu Kribhnapa 
' Viiupu , died 1623 

11131 Teriiinala, or Trimal, 1663 

1661 Miita virapa 

Chokaukth, died 1687 
1687 Krishna mutu Virapa 

1 bO"! Vi|ay 11 anga, under regency of Mangami'il 

1731 Vya> 1 Kuinua, do of Mmati rdiil Fort seized by Muharamfdans, and 
Mddura became tributary to Nuwab of Carnatic, and aftei- 
uraids to the Biitish 


Ta^lw XLVI Rajas of Vijayanagar 

From hiiiory, ttuirrtphom, and family genealogy, see /Is Res onl x\ The 
latte* anthonly in the usual mannei, deduces a direct hue fiom Fandu, of the 
'lunar dynasty, mpe teetly following the Pam amt lists to Chavorabija, the 
last of the Magadha i vjas, to whom succeeds, 

Manu 

Naoda 

Bhutanandi 

, >landili, who has two sons, Seshunandi, and ’ 

\thh.inandi, whose 11 sons, ruling over Byleradesh, are dispersed by tuo 
invailcih, Amiti land Duimitra , and seven tied to Andhradesha, or 
A D relingana, wheic 

1011 Nanda, inahai'ija, erected a kmgdoin, and founded Nandapur and 
IVai angol 
1076 Chalik luja 

Ills ViiaS a ra'ja , founded Vijayanagar 
1158* Vinialario 
1183 Narasinha deva 
1349 r.hma deva 

1374 Bhfipa raya, died without issue 

1134 Bukka, son utn ueighboui ing idja, raised to the thione of the Dekhaa 
by VidyaTAiiya, his ytUn 
] 167 Hulihara rao 
1 191 Deva rao « 

1114 Vy ay a rao 

1421 Pundara deva rao, deposed by Sri Rauga raja of Kahandt &g. 

1430 Kama Chandra raa, son of Sri Ranga 
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The Mlechhas (Muharaet^ns) followed and Prathpa Rfldra, whose officers, 
HOcca andBcccA, laised the Vijyanagaf dynasty , the list of %hich m Bucha¬ 
nan, 111 476, differs essentially from tbat^pven by inscnptoons 

Table XLIll 41ajas 0/ Chola, fCi^a -mandeli^, Coromandel ,J 


Including the connh'y now called the J^arnnlic below the Ghdfs, hod Tanjorf 
Capitals (tn^toierny's time). At cot then FFariKr, neat Tnchit*npoly ne^t, 
Kumbbahana, and lastly, Tanjoie Wilson’s Mackinzib JihS 


A D 
700-1000 ’ 


-others say 1000 B C oi 'iOO A D , ol' 1200 A 
[built temple at Tangapur, or Tanjort. 


D 


OlH’ 
1100 > 

886 > 


Kulottunga- 
Dcia Chola 
Sasisclchaia 
Sua linga 
A'^yra chola 

Ken kala, persecutoi of Ramliauja 
Bhima 

Ilijuifjendici, subdued various countiies 
Viiamartandu 
Kirttivardhana 
^ ijdya 
Kanaka * 

Siindura, killed a Binhinan 
Kalakula 

Kalj ina * 

Bliadia 

PaltirdCholi last dccordingJ;osf)me •ucoUlN, / 

Kuloltniiga Chola—last accthdingto others, man led liis daughter to 
48th i'lindj in juiiice, who sin ended 
An ilk"!1 1 mate sou (Nanda’) founded the Thmfa Md»da/a»i (Con- 
jevetam )—also anncvid to Pandya kingdom ^ 

Tabli XLIV Ritas 0/Cm 11V oj Konga, (tomptibending Salem and 
, Lonnbetote) 


1407 > 


The Konyadesa Raja hal enutneiatci, 26 princes Mackln/is’s MSS 


Viralay i 

Durviiniti 

(lovinda raja 

Pushkai a 

Krishna ray a 

Tnviktdiaa 

Kdlivallablia 

BhOirkiiinia 

Govinda, 11 

Kongani M(diadbii6ja 

Chaturbhuja 

Govinda, 111 

Kumara deva 

Sivaga 

Tiivikrama deva 

Pntluvl Knngaai MdhAdbiraya 

Kongaui \ermh 

Rhju deva 

Madbava verra i. 

Malld diva 

Ilaii varmA 

Oanda diva 

Vishnugopa 

Satya vrCkya devi 

Krishna \armii 

AD 891 Gduttamii deva, subdued by t 

Dindikara 


Chola Rija, from whose desotndants it passed to the liel&l rhjas 
of Mavmr, and theme to the Vijayanagar domimoa.^ 

Table XIjV PANwyAN DyNAsiv of Madura • 


Tradition ascribes 74 princes, of 
Kulottunga, 2000 B C ’ 
Auantaguna 
Kdlabkushana 
Rdjendia Phndya 
Rajeswara 
Ganq^hira 
Yansapradipaka 
Pifl-ahutajit. 


19 names are eat ant ^ 

Pandya Vamsap4tAk4 
Snudarthwara. 

Padosekhara 

Varagunn, united • C/io/a and 
'J^nda to Mhdura 
RAjendra 
Suguna 
Chitraratha. 


whom 
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Rajas of Karndta — Tehngdna. 

13 Mahd Rdjps of Madura, Taryere, and Cotn.betore, reigned 239 years 
Udiamara, reigned., 18 years 
Jeya deva, ..19 

Lohita, . 'a. 10 ditto Daring this dynasty, the palace of 

Ganga dira, . .11 ditto Mndura is supposed to have been 

Vamf, deva, 1J ditto * erected 

Terupulinda, 14 ditto 

PatUv/ran, .. 41 ditto 

Sii Devan4tfaa, 18 ditto 
Malik Aijana, . 7 ditto 

Adi Raer, . Id ditto 

sustra, ^ l(i ditto 
Visovesvaia, 8 ditto 

OIO ’ Chindrabuti, ^ 9 ditto 

After which follow the Beldl K.tjas of the Kam&la, and the petty Polygi 
dynasties of Md^ura, &c 


Tablis XTjI « IIklai. Rajas of the Karnaia Capital Dwdi a^amudra 
Nine Princes governed above the frhdts 98 yeats, and aftcrwaids below the 
Ghdts 111 years (Buch Mysore, »j 112 ) 


A D 

MACKENiCI MS 

Buc«A^AN,m 474 


984 

Ilayasala Belhia ruya 

Raja Hclala Riiya, reigned 

18 

1013 

Vinddityii Btl&la 

\iiaB II 

11 

1073 

Yareyknga Belala 

Chinna B R 

2i 

1114 

Vishnu Verddhana'Belik 

Deva B R 

11 

1145 

Viiaya Narasinha BeltUa 1016 

Vishnu verti B R 

28 

1188 

Vira Beldla 

Ilari B 11 

19 

123J 

Vira Nai asinha deva 

Imadi B R 

17 

*1249 

Vira Someawara 

Vism B R 

lb 

1208 

Vira Narasiiiba. taken by the 

BncaB R 

22 


Mahomedans, and hia capital 

China BucaB R . 

8 


destroyed in 1110-11 

TablkIJCLII ADEVARAjA8 0/TirLi7\A,ANnHBA, oi Tbunoana Capital 

Woragalla or Warancal 

19 Adeoa Rdjas reigned 370 years, fill years") supposed to be the IS princes of 
Andhra descent, prior to Pt atupa liudra 

A D 


Sri Ranga A R,, reigned 

2’) yrs 

Vira NhrkyanaA R . 

23 

Wobala A. R 

21 

Siruvayanagada A R 

22 

Pirungei Endia A R . 

15 

Canda Gopkla A R 

32 

Narasinha A R .. * ... 

13 

Cambuli A R . 

15 

Bacan A R . 

22 

Vira Narasinha A R 

12 

Narasinha A 11 . 

8 

Duu A K 

12 

Sri Pandio A R . 

9 

Vasu deva A R , 

12 

Sine Vinndi A R 

15 

Cutia deva, A R .... 

R^a visia Bujinga. 

11 

12 

SaUca Ndrkyana A R. 

10 

Pritivaui Bacukera Sadicun, 

87 


1167 TJricandi Pratdpa Rttdra, ‘>8 or 54, ended 1221. 

Anna Pemma, ........ 77 supposed subsequent to Mab subjection- 




Rlijas of Manipur—Nqpapatis of Dravtra 
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Table XXXIX Ra)a^ of Mxm'ftK, or From the 

Mtehoubaoi toya/ geneologicai tojl, Capt MS 

Nintlioifl^iombo, reigned Vi yrs 


15’ 

Pakhnngba, Icigned 

no 

174 

Khoi, 

90 

204 

Tanutlungqeinng, 

100 

304 

Kueaing gualba, 

15 

379 

Pens'iba, 

15 

194 

Kanu kliangba. 

15 

411 

Nanu khamba, 

17 

428 

Isanu phamba, 

90 

51ft« 

Samiierang, 

50 

508 

Kol Thuoba, 

90 

061 

Nanutmiighong, 

100 

761 

Khongtekeba, 

10 

784 

KdCrcleha, 

15 

799 

\ u aba. 

22 

821 

A^angba, 

89 

910 

biiiiglomheng. 

19 

949 

Eip.B lal Thaba, t 
k angtao kui phamba, 

24 

971 

8 

981 

Eerengba, 

89 

1070 

Ijaiyambii, 

50 

1120 

Loitonf,bi, 

30 

11 >0 

Monyoiieiba, 

14 

1170 

Eiwalthabd, 

10 

1200 

Thdw41tliaba, 

36 

1236 

Chingtangla Itbaba, 

11 

1247 

Tiling baisel bomba, 

5 

1252 

Puraltkaba, 

10 

1208 

Ivhnnioniba, 

15 

1281a 

Moeiamba, 

24 

1 107 

Thangbilaltbaba, 

22 

1 129 

Kongyamba, 

11 

1 $00 

Telhueba, 

19 

1199 

Lai/elba, 

Phlseba, 

5 

1409 

24 


14 57 
1472 
1 'i 12 
1 )17 
l')20 
r)29 
1 'i Ift 
1550 
1507 
1002 
1057 
1071 
1702 
1714 

» 

1753 

1750 

1758 
170 L 

4i^ • 

1700 

1707 

1708 
1301 
1000 
1812 

1824 

lb 14 


Kc} amba, 
Kotremba, * 
Lumrhaigmanba. 


40 

5 

3 
9 

17 

4 

17 


Nnngyil|ihuba, 

Kapomba, 

1 iitipcbomba, 

ChuUimb'i, • 

Mungy imba, 

Khaki mba, 55 

KbuliLliuba, ^ 14 

l*uiklinmba» 11 

(Miarairongba^ 12 

Pambaiba—G haribnavr'iz, 
or Garmunj ^kja, pr 
Myanggnnintn, 39 

KhakhilaltUuba,orOogal * 
Shkb, 1 

Mlugtho^kllomba—Bha^ 
rat 2 

GouiiSiiam—Mai amba, 6 
Cbmgtbnngkbomba, oi 
laja binlia, Nong- 
nnngkboniba, 2 

Gouiee Sham, 1 

laya Sinba, 11 

Robin chandia, 1 

Mudu iliAiidra, 5 

Char]it Sinba, 0 

Mdijit Siuha, expelled 
by Oarmafi), 1819 

Oamblur binliu,brother, 
regained possession 
Kirti Sialia, a minor, son of do 


oj Sholan Dynasty oJ Karnata', 

portion of the peninsula 27 Rajas, 


Table XL The Narapati. 

Dravika. and the southern 
reigned 534 years 

Contempoi ary mth the Gajapatt nnd Asmpah Dynasties from a MS translated 

A D 
206 ’ 


Utinga Siiolan, reigned 
Culatunga Shot in, 

Rkjeudra Sholan, 

Tiramudi Canda Sholan, 
Oarical Sholan, 

Arundavan Sholan, 

Vomyai a Sbolun, 
Shayangana Sholan, 
Munalinda Sholan, 
Mavanedi Ganda Sholan, 15 
Vaknla Sholin, 14 

Alapennda Sholan, 8 

Tiravei atu Sholan, 15 


by Buchanan 
12 yis 
18 


11 
1 i 
21* 
H 
17 
15 
12 


Arleana Cadamai Cauda 
Sholan, 62 yrs 

Jayam Canda Sholan, 12 
Kiiimi Canda Sholan, 20 
Tobdanian Sholan, 12 
Buddam Cattam Sinlan, 45 
Shomumari Sholan, IJ 
Glungui Cauda Sholan, 11 
Sundra Paiidia Sholan,!,^ 40 


800 


Pottkpa Sholan, 21 

ShinguVullanda Sholan, 14 
Deva Sholan, 10 

Sbayanuhatti Sholan^a 15 
Vira Sholan, 30 

Sholan, 24 years, the MS makes the Anal date, A D. 
288 After the overthrow of the Narapati dynasty, Karnata 
and Dravtra seem to have been separated fiom the southei;n. 
diittnrts, in which the Chera, Chola, and Pandava lines were 
at hrst united under one sovereignty. 
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Rajas of Assam 


, Indravansouf/niluj Di/nasty 

Chu-kfipha^ became indepcuScnt, ami bpiead coaquestSi aarnamed 
J^ama (unequalkid), whence Assam 
Chu-toupir^^Hon» deieat^d ilie llaja of CaUi&r 
Chn-bcnpha 
Chu-kaiigpha 

Cflli-kliampha, Talley invaded by Muhammcd Slikb, \ 

Interregnum of five years , when the miiiisttrs installed • 

ChS'taopha, aielatiiin conqucitd Chhuliyan 
Chu-khamelhcpa, a tyijnt, killed byliis ministers 
Interregnum ot nim vfars 

Chu-dargpha/conqutrcd as fai as theii\ci Kuiutoya 
iJlm-jtngpha/> bis son 
Chii-phhkpha, ditto 
"Chu-singphtf, ditto 
Chu-haug]iha, ditto 
Chu-simplia, a tyiant, put to death 
lutcntgnum, and lloscin bh ill’s invasion, 1498 
diu^iuinpha, a brulhci, laiious conquests 
( hu'klunpha, his sun, btiiU Gurgram 
Chu-khtunpha * 

Chu-i hainpha, intiodueed refoims, piotected Dharinankram 
Chu>rdmpha, a tyrant, dethio^cd 
Clm-clnnplia 

KukU'iaikhoya Gohani, detluoned tor his hi other 
Chukum, or Jayadhvssfja 8inha, adopted Hindu faith, defeated Au- 
rangreh’s gciu ral ^ 

Chakradhwaja (oi Brqu) Sinlia, built foit of Gohati (SAmagrya 
desH, Me C ), lepulsed Aurang/eb’sgenual ^ culled Lhukuiu ’ 
Kodayaditya Smba, attemjited to cuusert the people 
I'arbattia Kunna 

Loral itja , tor some reigns ronfusiou prei ailed until 
(ladadhara Sinha , bis sou Kaiia set aside * 

lb89-171i* Rudru Smha, built liaugpur and lurliat, his coins first bear fien> 
gali luseriptiuiib 

Siva Smha, established Hindu listnals 

Phulf’swtirl, his wile, uiquiies soierti^u rule 
Framatkeswari devi, ditto 
Anainkd devf, ditto 
Ssarvvfswai i devi, ditto 

Pramatha Smha, made e([uitable land setthtiieut 
Rajeswaia SiniiJ, embellished Ranypm, illied with Manipur 
Laxnii binha Narendra, younger sun, laised and deposed by minister , 
Gaunnatba Smha, his son 

lihuiata binha Muhktnari, conquers Rangpur, and 
buivauandn biiiha, usuips power &t Bami/ntai a 
Bluii ata bmha, again attempts, but is killed 
Gourinathd biiilia, restored by British , died at Jorhat 
Kamuleswaia Siulia, or Kinuaikin, not crowned 
Ritja Chandrakaiita Smha iNaiendra, fled to Ava 
« Puiandhar bmha, gnat grandson of Rajeswaia Smha, expelled by 
Bnnnese, and 

, Chaodrakanta, restored, but deposed again, and 

"kogeswar Smha, taised by Assamese wite of Ava monarch, under 
Meughi Malia Theluah, the Burmese general and real goveiuor 
1824 Buimese expelled by English 


1210> 

1268 
1281 
1291 
J 132 
1164.9 
1169 
1372 
1401.14 
1414 
1421 
1440 
1458 
1481 
1491 
1197 
1506 
1149 
llfi'l 
1611 
I640r 
1641 
1647 
1665 > 

1631* 

1661 
1677 
1681 
1681 * 


1711 21* 
1721-26* 
1729- JO* 
17J2.16* 
1718-41* 
1744* 
1751* 
1771* 
f779* 
1792* 
1791* 
1796* 

1808* 


1712* Date of Manipui i square coins 
1763* Persian coins of Rdja Mir binh of Rangpur 
1780* Bengilll coins of Jayuutea Raja 

* These dates are eonbrmed by coins in Marsden’s Num Or mud otben in 
Captain J&nkin’s collection 
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Raj us of Bengal-—Assam. 


Table XXXVII Rajas of capitals, KaniJ^j ^—Gaur 

Abut Fazl ennmeiates fhree Dynastifia antenx.* to the fanal^of Bhup&la, which 
last IS identified by inscnptiom found at Benares, Monghfr, Dmajpur, Afc vtz. 

The family of Bhugrut (Bhagirathu), Xatnya—24 princes, reigDe(1^2418 years* 
The family^oi Bhlijgoiya, Kaith—<) priiicis, rtigucd 2 j 0 years 
The family of Udsoor (Adisni), Kaith—11 princes, leigned 714 ijcars 
Then follows the family of Blinp4l, to whose 10 rtigns (>8i) years are allotted, 
which is evidently too much , the succession of names diffeis also soraeiyhat fiom 
those of the inscriptions 

Monghu plate* 

Oophla 
Dhcrinapala 
Devajiala 
Budal plate 
Rljapal 1 , 

Suiapkla 

Natayaiipala ^ 

Samath mscript 
MahipMii, 

Sthirapila, 

Vasantapala 
1017 KuniarapSila 
Vaidya Unjai e(f Bengal ^ 

lOfiiSukhSen 

1066 Bei al Sri'f, limit the town of Gaui 
1116 Lakshmaii Sen 
112 1 Mhdhiva Sen 
11 H Kes iva Sen 
11'll Snia Sen 

liM Mar'yana—Noujeh, last rAja of Abul FazlN list 
Laxinana 
1200 Ldxmaniya 

(See Mahomedan dynasties ) * 

Table XXXVIII Rajas of Assam— anciently Kambup, 


Fi^n Abul Fast 

Bhopala 
1027 DhirpAla 
1050 Deoplla 
Bhupatipah 
Uh uipatpala 
Bijjenpala 
Jaiapal i 
R gap ila 
Bhogpala 
Jjgadpala 


\)majpnr coppei -plate 

Locapala 

DHt I inapald , 

Tayapala 

De\apal« 

N^rAyanpAla ’ 

(Two ntmes illegible ) 
Riijapala 

Vigrahapala • 

Maliipula, at Benares 
Nuvaphia , 

102J Vigrahapala 


The best authonty is a Native History, (Assam Buranp,) by Huhram Dhau 
kiydl Fhttkan, of Goh&ti Beny eta 12ih As Jottr IB 10,/i 297 , a/#o Mr 
/Scoff’s MS Notes, arranged by Dr Ml Cosh —Buchanan ts not to be trusted 
prioi to Rudra Stnha 

After bringing down the genealogies to the Xatnya Dynasty of Dravw 
(Dharmapa'la, &c who invited biahmaiis/roiw Gaur to liiscoiwt, north at the 
Bt ahmaputial) 

Brahmaputra Dynasty 240 years 
Sbusinku, oi Arimatu, built foi t of Vidyagat h 
Phaingnya, an usurper of the race of Kumuteshvar. 

Gujanke, former line restored. 

Shukaranku 

Mnganku, without issue, died X D 1478 
Assam divided into 12 petty states 

1499 . __miaded hy Dulal Ghazl, son of Hosem Shfih 

Musundhr Ghhzi 

Sulttln Ghiksuddfn, after whom 12 states restored, of which Nara, 
east qf Saumar, had been gradually rising into power, since 
the middle ol the Idth centuiy 

* The Monghir^plate, dated 23 or 123 Samvat, evidently refers to the Bhupila 
dynasty, and not to the Vikramiditya era as was supposed by Wilkies, 
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Nefdl—Gw khas—Smroun 

^323 IIara sinha dfva, rajA of Stmroun, who was expelled from hts 
owir doTiinions by the Ptttan sovereign of Delhi (See below) 
BcUl Siiihn, capital Bhalgoan 
Sri d^j^a mall 

Nfiya niall r ^ 

Asoka ifinll 
Jibtili mall 

«'* Tait mall f • 

IfiOO ■* Java Eksra Maj l, (or Jye Kush Mull,) divided Paim, Khatman- 
( du, Bancpa, and Bhattjmn between his daughter and three sons 



BbatgAon 

Banepa 


Patan 


RavaM.illa , 

Ran Mai Id 


a daughter 


BIhi Bbin'midla” 

Kkatmandu 

1654 

Siddhi Nara ^nha 


Besson malia 

llatua malli 

1685 

Nirinan Indra 

1669 

79 Jiiya f b ikr 1 nvijill 1632 

Jaya Prukka malia 


~iaTia 


1 Uhoka inalla^ Ib'ib 

Prat ip mdUa 

1689 

Yoga Narendra 


JigatJulu in ilia 1662 

Jaya Yoga Prakds 


malia 


J. 1 V Jeta mitia 

malia 

1695 

Mabipiit India mall 


iniille 169) 

Java Frtkks malia 

1696 

J lya viramabendra 

1695 

Bhuf) iti India 1701 

lUuiskaia malia 

1706 

Jdya Indra malia 


III ilia 171') 

Mahnuiru malia 


deva 

1731 

Ran)Uraalla,form-1722 

Jaya Jagat Jaya1715 

Hridiati Narasinha 


eti alliance with 

malia 

1716 

Kishi Dirmal deva 


' Guikh lb, whuli 172t 

"1 Jaya toga Prakks 1722 

Jaya Zughir yoga 


eudid in hu 17 j 1 

J luall^ from Patan 


malia deva 


subversion, and 


1729>31 Taya Viahnu mails 


hniilly that of 


1742 

Jaya Yoga Prakas 


all Mepkl 



raullii deva 




1749-5 Jaya Vinhuu malia 


Agaui 


Gurkhah Dt;na»ti/, descended from the Udayapur PAjp&ts, oceupted Kemaon 
and Noakot, /or h or 8 generations, prtoi to conquest of Nepdl f 

17f)8 PbIthinaravan Sfeh 
1771 Ptrllb SiTiha Skh d( v<i 

177'i Ran Belindiu, (Behadur Skh regent,) deposed by nobles, 1800 

1800 Giruan Yudh ^ ikratua Skh de\a 

1801 Ran Behadur, returns from Benares, deposed and assassinated* 
180i Girvan Yndn Vikrama Skh deva, again 

181G Rtijendra. Vikrania Skh deva 

The Khatmandn and Patan names, and all the dates from 1632 down wauls, aie 
conhrmed by Iviipiltse coins in my possession, collected by Dr Bramiey , 


Table XXXVI 


Rajas of Samanoarha, or Simroitn, in the Taidt, 
south of Nepal 


From Kirkpatnck 

A, D, 844 Nknu deva 
Kunak di va 
Naixinha deva 
Kama Sinha dev a. 
Ehad biiiba deva 
Karm &inha deva 
1323 Haia binha deva. 
« don his capital 
was destroyed by 


connection with the Rkj of Nipdl, 


From Hodgson*8 List, Joum As Soc 
IV 12i 

Nknynpa devu, founded Simrouii, A O. 
1097 

Gangs deva 
Nara Sinha deva. 

Rkma Sinha deva 
Sdkti Sinha deva 

Ham Sinha deva, compelled to aban- 
and take refuge id the hills, when Stmroun 
Toghlak Shkh, in 1323 A D. See above for his 



Raja^ of N(pal 


11.) 


1 Ho Sarva varma 
1081 Pathi (Pntbi)* varma 
1025 Jist (Jayertha) ^aitna 
977 Kuber (Kavera) vaiiua 
901 Han tarma 
824 Siddbi \anna 
76J ^aridatta vaima, (found- 
^ Vd Sapoe Nuta^an 
temple ) 

724 Vasu datta vcnna 
h‘)l Siipatri 
6HH Siva vriddi 
Oil Yasautadeva 
5'iO Devn 

49i*B(H*kh (V^iiksha) devn 


43b Sankara deva 
)8G Biahtn^tdeva 
315 Mbn deva, eieited Fiam- 
, -fbltunutk mundil 
297 Mabedeva 
217 Vabanta deva 
190 IJduyadev<^ 

14j Man dcvu, IT { yeafs 
di ought 
98 Sukatn 
48 Siva deva ^ 
b Nareiidra deva 

A D 27*Bhim# dc\a,'^vaima, dis- 
• })Iuced by the 


Ahii s, or 01 ujtnal Sovet eigns 


41 Eisltcn gupta 178 BhQungupta, expelled by 

117 Kiibbna gupta * 

•TAe Nrve) it Dynasty, restored 


218 Siva deva varm i,f idjubted 
d .t( \ I) 470 ) • 

259 Angliu vainia 
$01 Kutu virmi 
119 llliima Aijtiua deva 
353 N itidi (l« \a 
171 ^ .1 

l,-)7 Sidrt ndid deva 
421 Lulaiicvd 
441 Sink ltd (leva 
451 Bbiiiia \ijuua deva, II 
409 Jaya dtva 
488 Sri bala deva 
504 Kuuddia deva 
511 T i\d devJi, II 
571 Hala deva, III 
585 llal.tnjuii deva 
022 Kaoii A BA DFVA,adjusted 

ddie, A D 880t 
985 Sikardeva* 

771 Soho deva 

807 Vikrami deva 

808 Nat end 1 a deva 
810 GdnuKfima dc\a* 

895 Udaya deva 

1280 Auvtantd mall deva KA'-in 
ham 1144 A D 1287 


901 Naibhay dtva 

908 llho) dtvi bbudia* 

917 Likbhnn kkm deva datta 

918 Jayadt va, 1 educed Pti^ctn 

* 958 Udaya deva 

900 Hall deva 

977 Padicni diva 

981 NigAijiiua. 

947 Sauk ir tieva 
1001 Ham deva 
1000 Sti Haruk deva 
1022 Siva deva 
1050 liidra deva 
1062 Mail deva • 

1067 Narendia deva 
1071 Rudiadtva* 

1153 Amiita deva, (a great 
dt u tb ) 

1157 Sumesii deva 
not Uav k^m deva 
1195 Aoya mall—a lamint 
1244 Obbaya mall, ditto, q^d 
e II lliquaktb 
1210 Jiy i df va 

Tubal fainilicb bctiled in Nipal, 


Juyanaiida cUva 

Jaya niiUu 111 til ^ 

Jaya Haira in ill, daughter m irrted llai i Chandra, Rlja of Ilenatcs 
— bib duugbtei R ij ijarliiiii bUt eeeded bat w it deposed by 
1323 Jaya deva, who wab difapobsesstd ol tlu tbioue by 


t Tills 18 exactly the first year of the Nt u,ir era IIi, it is said, iiilvtiduei d the 
Samvat into Nepal, which may apply to thib, and not to the era ol Vieiamaditya 
(AVith one oi |two exceptions, oiaiked*, these reigns are of iiatuial li iigtUs, 
aud require no adjustment) 
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% 

15 m Naroinhc Jenna, deposed by 

15i0 Telii^a Mukund deo, (H*ri,t’iandan,) fnvaded, and su\eieignty of 
OiiKsa overthrown, by King ot Henj;al, 1558 
Rttjas, or Zemiiidati iuce 

1580 Ramcbandra deo, titular [Ihjauudii Akbei 
Puraottem dto Atglian mcuisionb 
Ih^O Uarainh deo 
1(«5'> Gangadhar deo 
lb5b Bdbhndder deo 
l(ifi4 mikund deo 
lb9^ Dirb Sinli dio 
1715 Ilnnkiaben deo 
\ll% GopinSth deS 

1727 Ramcbaiidi'deo Boundiry rnmh ieduced 
17 H Birkishore deo Maihatla de|irediitioiis 
17Hb Dirb Sinhuco, nttulitdto hat/pui 1755-6 
17% Mukund deo, deposed by the Bnghsh, 1804 


« Tablf XXXV Rajas of Nk'i'a'i. 

- » 

The mythology of Nepal commences, like that of Cashmlr, with the denceahon of 
the valley, for at/es full of water, hy a Mum called Natmuw, (whence the name 
ofMconnhy Nnijmla ) whose desci n/aais swaged the sceptre for near 500 
gears — Ktikpatixck's NtpAl 

B C ISO.! Blmrimahhgah, (ad|a8ted 3121 Jayngupti, 11 overcome 


buk at 18 yeais per 
nign, B C 841>) 

1795 Jayaguptn 
1722 Piniugupta 
IbU Sn Haikh 
1 ib4 Khinugupta 
152b Muuigiiptci 
lio9 llisheugupta 

Kerrat ti the of eastei 

<1240 Yellang, adjusted date 
B t 016’ 

1150 Diskh.un 
1111 BaUucha 
3081 Kingli 
1010 liananter 
29*10 TiiskUah 
2*119 briipast 
2910 Pirb 
2851 Jety dastii 
2794 Paneliem 
2721 King king-king 
2667 Ldnand 
2627 Thumu 

Swga-vanst t 

1658 Nkvpsit, (luijustfd date 
of conquest, B C 178 ) 

1601^ Mdtta Ratio 
1517 Kaikvarma 
1441 FasnpusU deva (founded 
Puapatudth ) 


by Rajputs of the 
Tcrai, iitai Janak- 
pur, B C 700 ’ 

1211 Bal Siiiha, desceudaut of 
M<iliipa Gopala 
3102 Jaya biuha ^ 

3281 Bhuwani Sinha, over¬ 
come by the 

mountaineei v 
2558 Jaigii 
21*18 lenneo 
2125 Suenkch 
2^65 Tlifli 
2294 Tkamu 

2211 Bariuali • 

2118 Gnnjeh 

- Kashkdn 

2065 Tcahfi 
2019 Sungmia 
1950 Jusha 
1887 Goiitho 
1811 Kliimbhuin 
1719 Galijang, displaced by 
Khctiis of the 

1385 Bhoskar varma, a great 
couejuLrot 
1311 Bbumi varum 
1270 Chandra varma 
1249 Jaya varma 
1187 Vruha saiCna 
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Bhojdeo conspired np'ainst and killed by his uncle ^ 

ll'ift Jesuit slum in iVfending Lodt^va Reino\ed capital to Jetalmdr, 
lHi7 Salivaban, IJ throne usuii^bd by his son, Bijil ** 

1200 Kailun, elder biolbei, leptlled^tbe KbAn of B^ch 
1218 Chailu^Deo, extirpated riiunn'Vllajputs • ^ 

1250 Karan, repelled Mo?ilfer Khan * 

1270 Lakban Sinh, an idiot, replaced by his son 
1275 F^npM, dethionrd by nobhs • 

1275*laetsi, leiailed from Gvjer^l —defended foit foi 8 years 
129J Mulr/ij, III great Baik ol JesalmSr by Mabfil Khan, <1291 
DOdO, elected R^wul, second sack and iiniuolatiou 
1306 Gursi, re-cstablishes Jesalm& • 

K<!har, adojited, feuds • , 

Rao Kalian, or Keroie, conquered to tlie Tiulus—lived f» 80 
^h^hik Deo, fixed capital at Marote, continued feuds 
1473 Bersi, conquest of Multdn by Babtr a ^ 

Sabal Sinh, Jesatmir becomes a hef of einpiie, undei Rnwuls Jait, 
Nuukain, Bliiin, Manobar Das, conversion of Bhaltis 
Umra Sinh, predatory incursions 
1701 Jesnant, alliance with Mewdr—end of Bhattichiou'Vle 
1722 Akhi Sinh, Saidp Sinh ministei^pottutial 
1761 Mulrkja, ditto 

1820 Gaj Smh, ditto, under British protection 

Tablb XXXIV. Orissa, Or-Dbs11, or Atkala-Pbsa, hod Cittack 

From the Vansavah, and RAja Charttra, in the JTrta language, preserved tn the 
temple of JagannAth, a record supposed to Ahne been commenced in the \2th 
century — Stirling's Account of Cuttack As Res xv 257 

After the usual detail qf the Mythology, and early kings qf India, down to 
Viet amddttya, 

A D 142 Bato Kesari 
193 Tirbhoban deo 
2J6 Nirmal deo 
281 Bhima deva 

318 Subhan deva. Rakta Buhu invades Jaganndt/i by sea, destriwed by an 
inundation of the sea, tl at also formed the Chilka lake 
ludra deva, was eaptuied and displaced by the Yavanas, who 
leignedfor 146 years 

Kesart~vansa restored 
473 Jajati (Yayhti) Kesari, capitaUa^e/i»r 
Suraj Kesari 
Ananta Kesari 

617 Ldlat Indra Kesari, built the Bhuvaneswar temple, 657 
32 reigns, extending 455 years Cuttack built, 9B9 
Ganga-vansa 

1131 Churang, Saranga deva, or Chor Ganga, invaded Onssa 
1151 Gangeswara deva extended dominions 

1174 Anamoa BuIm Deo, ascended Gajapati throne , endowed Jaganndth, 
struck coin , title Rhwat Rki 

1201 Rdjeswara deo • 

1236 Ra'JA NARSitfB Deo, built Aandra* (black pagoda) 1277 , 

5 JSTara Sinhas and 6 BhAnus, called the Suraj-vansa RAjas 
1451 Kapil Indra deo, adopted by the last Bhknu, assisted Telinga R&ja 
against MusBlmans, 1457 * 

1471 (Himber ’ Rai of Una, according to Perishta ) 

1478 Pursottein deo, conquers Cmjeveram 

1503 Pertkb Rudra deo, left 42 sons, all murdered by 

1524 Govind deo. his minister 

1631 Pirtab Chakra deo, last of the dynasty 
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r 


Hnnd«o 

Kuntal. fi 

1185 Fujamobva, (Pajun,) marned daughter of Prithi Rdja 
MaU!4 . 

Byal ; - , 

R4jdeo (Sahirdeva > of Narwar, defeated by Mahmud, II 1251, P) 
Kilan 

^ontal # ^ 

Junsi * 

Udayakarna—his son Biloji obtained ^mnt«tr, called Shekhivat 
from bis graud&ou Slickhji 
Naia Siuh 
Bairbir 


' UdhAiao, 

Chandias^n 

» Pi itbi Rn| I pilgrimage to Detoa/on the Indus murdered by 

Bhfmu, his sou 
Aiskain 


1550» Biluiinal, (Pmanmal, W) pnul homage to Biber 
rj86> Shagwin Das, Akher’s geneiul, wedded his duightei to Jehangir 
1502 Man Simi. ditto, governoi of Bengal—J^^akhuu—Cabul 
I(il5 Bhao biiih, died of drinking 
lfi2l Mah/i Sinh, ditto 

'Ih^j ’ Jaia SiNii, Mirza Bhja, poisoned by las sou Kcrdt 
Kkm Sinh, rcduied to mansib ot 4000 
Bishen biiili, ditto iOi'O 

1C98 SiWAi Jay Sin»- founded/ay/iHr, published Zij Mahomeishihi, 
1742 Iswtiii Sinh 
17()0 Madhn Sinh 
1778 Prithi Sinh, II minor 
1778 Perlap Sinh 

1801 Jag it Sinh, an effeminate prince, died nithont issue 
1818 Jay Sinh, III posthumous, believed supposititious 


Table X^CXIII Raos of IfcsALME'a 


Dynasty of the Bhatiis, a branch of the Yadu race of the Chandra 

Vansa, Tod 


NAba, fled from Dwariea to Mat usthaH~(Rhdyaval) * 

Prithibahu—Kbira—Jud-bhhn, (from Bbatti (hroniders) 

Bhhu-bal, espoused duughti r ot Vijaya Siiih, Malwa 
Bkha, killed by a fall from las horse 
ShbMiu, poisoned by his wife, daughter of Ajmlr Ril|a Mund 
Rijh married daughter of Ber Sinh of MalwA, invasion ot Fend Shilh, 
li C 04 ’ Rhja Gaja, invaded Kandrupkt!!, in Caahmh 
A D 15 ’ Salbahan, 15 sons, allRkjus, tonqueied Punjab,expelled from CAbiil 
B&land, invaded by Turks—hit, grandson Chakito, sonroe of Cha. 
kit tribe 

Kullur, 8 sons, all became Musalmaus 
Jinj, 7 ditto 

*■ Bhatti, court at Lahore, ga\e name to fami'y 
Mangal Rao, expelled by king ot Ghazm —settled m Mir 
Majara Rao, his sour- 

, 7^0 Kehur, invaded by tlie Barahas, 787, A n 7J1 
7^^ Tanno, erected Bijndt 

81J Biji Rae, continual feuds with the Langas, tiU 1474. Title Rao, 
exchanged for Rawul 

' Deora], excavated seveial lakes, one at Tunnote 
Munda 

1008 Bachera, tributary to Auandaphl of Delhi, tuvade4 by Mahmud. 
104 ^ Dusb] ^ 
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i 

Table XXX Ma^rwar or Jodhwr. Conhniiationj^ ditto, 

1210 Sivaji, giandson of Jayachaadra, settled in the dtsert, Kh^ 

Ashihaaia, (\sothanria T ) * « ▼ 

Uooiiiii, r Du% Itai, W made attempt on Kanoiy Aid Mamlur 

Kdipal 

Kaiihul 

Jaihuu* 

Chado 

Theedo 

Siluk or Silko, (origin of the SilAdwatg or BhomeHs ) 

Liiaindeva I 

1381 (^lOMiA, assaulud Manddi , and made it lus lapital 
1408 Riniu.ll ot GoA</a mother, made pilgiiinagr to G.iya* 

1427 Rao Joii^ imd 21 brolhcis, had sepaiate fnfs % 

14i8 founded Jodhpur^ and removed from Mandor 

1488 Rao Sujoh, oi buiajinal, rape of Rihtore viigiua by Pathhns 
lil'i Rao Ganga 

1511 Rao Mai hi o, becomes t liief Rdja of Rajputs , fortifies i aj^tal 
15<)8 iinds his sou i-, hnstagi to Akbur, miinage atinnee 

118 I Lday i Suih , ( h iiuhu binh, upheld by obitis installed by Akbei 
1504 booi Sinh , nimid biwii Hfiji, s geiiti d in Mogul armies 
lbl9 Rya (lr.i) binh, slam m Unjerut 
lb 17 Ic want biiih, died in Cnhul • 

IbbO Ajir biuii, posihuinons Rihlorcconibi t.it Dilhi, 4tH July, 1679, (7lh Sra- 
vin, iri(» ) >0 yeais’ w n against (inpiie Muidutd by lus son 
1724 Ablny Smb , (ntitlcd Mahai iji Rip sun, ^28 
1719 Rkiu Siiih, son, dLte.itid by Ins inn le 

1719 Bakht 'sinh, wlio was pmsonid in 17li 

17 >2 Vijaja Suili, (Beejj Sing,) disputed siinession with Ram Sinh 

179 1 Bbiin Miib, usiii psthi one on Ins grandiathei *s dt nth, by di lent ut ZulimSinh 

1802 Alan blab htud foi Kislmi ivuiiiiiri, (he Ldi/iur primess 

TABLr XXXI The Bikanf'k IIaj, n scion o/ Jodhvvu 

118 Blk 1 , eon of Joda, settled in the Jit (ountry 
l')4 iSiuiikaina 
jl2 J«et 
lib Ka^ldn Sinh 
)71 Ray Sinh 
lb 11 Kami Sinh 
lb71 Anop Sinh 
1708 Samp binh 
• bujfin Sinh 
1736 Zurawar Sinh 
171) (i \ j SiNii 

1786 Raj Sinh, poisoned in 1 i daj's by 

1788 Surat binh, regent, who usurped the thione 

17 <jy-vampiibhed Snrlau Sinh and, 4jib Sinh 

|g 04 - annexed Bhatucr to his dominion 

Table XXXII Ranas o/A mber or Dhund’ha'r Capital*Jayp^*^ 

The CuchwOha race of RAjpuh claims descent Cosh, second son of Ra'ma, 
king of Ayodhya, who mtgraled and bmk the fort qf Rotas, an the So» 

A D 294 Raja N A LA, founded A’amar or iVwAirfa 

Tbirty-two princes—having the affix, Pdla 

965 Sura Sinh • 

966 Dhola (Dula) Rai,expelled from Narwar, founded Dhund'hdr nasty 
Kankui. 

Maiinil Rao, took Amber from the Meenas 
E R 
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Banbir, th« baesUrd, laisMto throne by Rbiputg 
l’>40 Udajtf^inh, (Oody Sing,^ Jid sack of ChUor, 1580, by Akber 
1581 Ptrlap, f'fJaiia ^ reverses at f/rfl/iur ind iiTamaMr 

Amera, (Utiia,) succeed^ *re< o\ers tlu ruined tapUsl, defeats Abdulla 
Jan 4610 , makes peace witn Jeh.ln^h % 

1620 Kctna, (Knin,) last independent llfija , embdlished C'’df/iar 
1627 Jasajt funh, tributary to Sli.ih Jthitn , peaceful reign 
l(i51 Raj Sinb, bunded Like Bt^^amundro • ^ 

1680 Jav Jiinb, toims the liki Ju^ mmund * 

16'I9 Auieia, II tuple allmnei wilb A/orwdi andAmi^i, S 17)6 
1715 ^uugrbm Sinli, tin j^zrifa lax ubolisind 
17 11 Tagit Sinh, II imys choulli to Maliiatlas 

1751 %ttjip, n 

1754 Udi Siiib, II Country desolated by Maibattah 
1761 Aisi, Ills uueje Zalim Sinh’s use 
1771 llamiia, a minor 

1777 Bhiin Siub his bi other Holkar and Sioilia ovi irmi UTemir M image 
tend of Ji/pvr and JoJhput KishuaKuinti poisoned, and the rate of 
)Vi)>pa llanal txtiuguished, all hut 
1828 Jenan fJavaii) Siuh, the^uly survuiug son 


Tab6k XXIX Rahtore Dynasty of Kanouj, a/lcrwardi continued 
in MA'a^A^R, or Jodhpur 

f * 

Fion1^oo'''^yenetttogn,aliollsofl)ieRJiitoreH,presmvedhy the Jams val ii 5,6,7 
A 1) 

100 ’ 

..00 


150 

460 


570’ 


1016 


712 

OOU 

1169 


(After thi usual Theogoiiy ) 

Yavanssva, pnner oi Parhpurf supposed of Indo-Scsthie oiigin 
Basdeo, (Vasadera''’,) revives Cauouj djnasty , Ins daugh- "1 

tei inarms Bahiiiin Sussan, of Htisia >-Ft!.RisiiiA 

Ramdeo, lived in Miiwar—tiibutar) to Ftuu Sassun j 
NayanaPa'j A, (onquers Ajipilaot Omouj — hence called Kdmadhvaja 
Piularat or Bhaiata, king of Canonj 
Puiija, his son 

Uhl rina Blinmbu, his descendants called Bharicsia Camdhaj, (f&i 21 ge 
Aji Chandia [ueiatioiis buie the naiue ot Rao, uftoeurds Rdja ) 

Fton> !»- From cotiui, 

stnptwnsf old Serie<t 

Aparajitadliajapaiakiama 
A'patiruihn 
Kiugiptapuragupta ’ 
Gupta, huVikrania 

Ghatotkaeha, Chandragiiptu 

C liandiagupta, Samudiagupfa 

Saniudingupta, Kumiiugupta , 

a son Vikiama Narendragupta 

Sasigupta ’ 

A svatni'^dhaparakraina 
Yasovigraba or Rri- N^cw aeries 
Maliichandia [phla 
10 )h,'st 11 vispRA DEV A, conq 
1120j^MAdani Pula, fCunouj 
ovinda t liandra, 

_ ■'Vijav i Chandia, 

1I6‘J JajaCh India, 
died, ll‘H 


Udaya.ehandia 
Nirpati 

Ren I kse'na, see Mai- 
1 via 400 ’ 

Stliesra-skla 
Mfghasi n j 
ViiabLadra 
Beosen 
Yimalaspna 
Biinasen. 

Mukunda 
Bhadu, 

Koi aoi C hundpnl, F 
Raj sen 
Tnpkia, 

Si I Punja 
(Vira biulia, see Benga’ 

(Yass varnian, seep 102 
f.shhasanka, see VisPmK 
Vijayai handra 

Jaya Chandra, (Dal Pangli ) 


700 ’ 
1072 


Mahipiila deva 
Kuniai ipaladcva 
Gov 1 uUa Chandra 
Jadjeya deva 
Ajaya deva 


* WitPORD names this prince or Sadasvapala '’As Res ix 211 

t bet Journal As Soc III 341 
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Tabib XXVIII Rana^ o/Mewab^ Captlais Chttdr, Udayapur, 
(Continued from faille XXVI ) 

After the deitiuetion of the Balhara mo/!a«rhy of Saurdfktra, and tvro een^ 
tunes’ sojourn of tlieVainily in the Bhand^r desert, Baph or Bappa conqueied 
Chi ftr, and founded a new dynaaty m A D 727 The hereditaiy title waa 
caan^id from Qghlote to Aditya • ^ 


H tlyin'i list Tod from Attjmr tmenpUon 

Gidiila, 1 Sn Gohadit, founder of Gohila (Gehlote) Iribe, 

Bhuja, 2 Bhoj i (Bhagaditya ’) 

{ Mahendi a 

4 Naga (Nngdditya ) 

5 Svela* 

6 k'pxapt (tompare with Tab XXVI) 

7 Maliendra • 

Kalabhoja, 8 Kilabhoji 

Bliaitnbha'a, y Kiiomav— invasion of CAifdr from 812, A D 
^ainaliiyika, Mungal, expelled by chiefs 

Khuman, . 10 Bhirtiipid, founded 1 t primipalitiea far his sons in 

MAtw d and Gapi lit 

llASinghjf, whose Rani, Lskshmi, bore 
Allata, . 12 SriAllat, whom daughter Hariadevi was grandmother of 
ISaraiahuna, 11 Nirvahana , 

H Salvahana • 

Saktivarma, 15 Saktikumar, resided at Aitpur, 967, or 1068 * T 

Siiihivainia, Umba Passa 

N iravarmi, Narvarina, coteinp wifti Sabaktegin 

Kiittivaima, Yasuvarma, do with MahmOd vlifpur destroyed 

Vain Sinli, (Vira Sinha deva of Cauouj ’ 8ee Bengal) 

Vijiiya Sinh 
An Sinb 
Vikiama Sinh 
Siimuita Siiih, 1209, W ’ 

Kuinara Smh 
Mathana Smh 
Padma Smh 
Jaitra Smh. 


Kalabhoja, 

Bliaitnbha'a, 

Sainaliiyika, 

Khuman, 


Allata, 

Kuraiahana, 

Saktivarma, 
Sue hivai nia, 
N iravarmi, 
Kiittivaima, 


Tej Smh 

116')’ Samara Smh, (Samarsi, T) born 1149, marries Pnthi Raf's daughter 
1192 Ktrna, or Karan, his son— 

1200 Rah up,—attacked by Shemsnddin, 1200 

Nine princes, occupying 50 years, engaged in crusades, to recover 
Gay& from the intidtls, (Buddhists,) T 

* Bhonsi, recovers Chtlor • 

1274 Lakshman Sinh, (Lakumsi, T ) married Ceylon prinecss 

1289 (KaindeootFerishta ) CAifor sacked by Allaaddin,(1305,P. 

Ajaya Smh, (Ajaysi, T ) resided at Kailwarra 
1300 Hami'ra, son of Ursi, recovered Chtlor 
llfil Khait Smh, (Khaitsi, T ) raptured Ajmir, 

\\7l Laxa R4na, (TjakhaRana, T ) rebuilds temples Expedition^ Gayd 
1 i97 Mokulji supjdants iighttul heir Cbonda ^ 

1418 Khumbo, (Kumbho, T Gowuho, A ^^tdefcata Mahmiid of Afd/wtf, pillar 
raised m commcmorati(/B'J'?lP'f9 


1168 Odd, murders his father, and is killed by lightning 
147 i Raeinal, repels invasion of Delhi monarch Lodi 

1508 Sanga, 8ingram,or Sinka, the Kalas or pinnacle of Mewdr glory, auc- 
cessfuUy resists Baber at Btdna, 1526 • 

1529 Ratna, fell in duel with Bundi Raja * 

1552 Bikramaiit, his brother 2nd sack of CAt/dr by Bah&dur of (Tn^erar, re» 
* covered by Hamflyun 
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523 


713 


Padm/ldityi:, 

Si\WrtRu, (466 Gardha-blie-*1 
la’ of Jain Mfeb ) j 
llar&ditya,^ ^ ^ • 

Survdditya, ' 
bonidditya, 

HBk 

Sil&ditya, killed and Balabhi de- 
f ktroytd by the Parlliiana, 524 


Charagriha, I 
Sridliarasena, II 
Dhruvnsdna, II. 
bridhaiast^oa, 111 
Siltditya, 11 

(1 nauiea obliteiatcd) 
Charagn|)a, 11 
521 SilaAityu, (,11 
boil Sildditya Muaalli, IV 


Ortwin (if Gehlote, G'rahalote, or Shoiha tube qf 8m ya vanaia * 


Kaiawa, Goha, oi Urah4dityB, pobthumoua son ot Silftditya, ^ , 
Nagbditya, ut Ihander [born in Bhandir lurcat Z | 

ITiagaduya , ■'5 

Oevaditya . a a 

>bSADiTYA, bounded A’spurio Meitar ' " 

Khalbboja 

bralidditya, (others make Nagkditya, lather of 
Buph, 01 ilAPi'A, seized Chtim, tium Mon tube, A D 727 
e and loundtd the Gohila oi Gehlote dynasty ot Mewdr 
(Continued in Table XXVpi) 


Tabi.b XXVJI Gujfrat Capital Patan 'I'he Anhulwdra Dynasty, 
‘ a lestoiaiion of the dynasty of the lialharas 


[AySn Akben list collated with that of the Agni Fnraiid, of Wii soru J 
& A 1) 

6% baila-deva, living in rctiiiuient at Ujjain, found and educated 
802 715 Banaraja, sun of bainaota binh, (Chohan,) who founded Anhulpur, 
{Nerwaleh oi Patan,) called utter Anala Chohhn, A A 


806 Jogarija, 

841 Bhima Kaja, 

866 Bheur, 

805 Behirsinh, 

070 llesbadat, 

0 bamauta, 

RdjttH of the Sotankhi tribe 
*)10 W Mula R4ja, usuiped the throne 

1025 Chamund, invaded by hultan Mahmud, (Sainanta, W ) 

1018 Vallubba, (Beyser, oi Bisela, Ay Ak ) ancient line n stored 

1019 Durlabba, (Uabisaluna, F ) usurped the thiooe 

10 lO Bhima laja 

Kdladeva, (Karan, A A) Caina-rajendia, or VisALAObVA, Wo. 

who bciame Paramount Sovereign of Delhi, (see p 104 ) 

1094 Siddha, or Jayasinh, an usurper 

Kutniiiapala, poisoned 
Ajayapala, son of Jayasinha 


Bhunda deva, Wn 

> from the Ayin Akbet I ’ 

lluja-Aditya, W 

J daughter, mariied son ot Delhi Raja Bhunda, W 


The Bhdgila tnbe. 


^M61a, (Lakhmul, A A) Lakhan raya, W without issui 
Birdmula, \ Baluru.mula, Wn 
lieildeoa, j of Bhdgfla tribe 

1209 W Bhima Deva, or Bhala Bhima Deva, same as the last, Wn 

12VJ Aqun deva, "j 

1260 Saranga deva, \Ay Ak 

1281 Karan, J CarnatheGoAiM,tledtotheDakhan,whenintheyear 

1309 ^ Gujerht was annexed to Delhi by Aia-ud-din 


* The Persian historians make Noshizad, son of NosLirvan, or Maba Band, 
daughter of Yezdijird, the origin of the Sesodta race of Mewhr, 131, 
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Rdjas of Mdlwd-^/ Smrdaktra. 


786 Suradvva. 

801 Dharmadeya 
815 Bhaldeva 
825 Naaaktl«va 
854 Keyratjeva 
845 Fithoui a 

866 Maldeva, conquered by Shekh Shah, father of Ala-a^iu. 
^ekh<Shah, from Gluusnx 

1037 'Dluirma Rdja boud, Vxair during minority of 
1057 Alla-ud-din, who put him to death 
Kemal-ud'din, murdeied by 

1069 Jitpkl Choban, (Jaya Sinh of Delhi and Lahoie ’ 977,) a deacoii- 
dant of Maiukya Hai ’ 

TbSO Harachaulra 
1109*' l£eyratchaiid 
1111 Oogerseiu 
1121 burajiianda 

1116 Tippel^etn, or Beeiai^n, dispossessed by 
1146 Jelal-ud-din, an Afghan. 

1168 A'lam Shah, killed lu battle by • 

1192 Keiuksiu, ^ou of Becisen, emfgrated to Kamrup, niained the 
kiiig’b daiightci, succeeded to tin kingduui, and tcgainid 
Alalwa 

Udaydditya (|eva, d 

1200 Naibahen, | Naravarma deva, ' a 2 

Yasdvuiiiia deva, AD 1117. £. S' 

Ja) aval Ilia deva, • lliJ, ;3* o 

Lakhau, a 

1220 Biisal 
1256 Purenmall 
1268 Hayanand 

1350 bakat bmk, killed at the invasion ot 
1390 Babhdei Slidh, king of Dakhau, killed at Delhi 

On the divmoa of the Delhi monarchy, or Ghtamddln'a death, 

1590 Dildwer Khan Ghori, viceroy of M51w&, assumed soiereigi^ty 
(S'ee Mtiialmau Dynasties ) 

Table XXVI Saura&htra (Surdt and GujerdtJ Capital, Balabhipvta 
The Balabhi, Balhara, or Bala-rats Uynuity 


The Jam chronicles of Jat~stnha, consulted by Col Tod, trace the ancestry 
of Keneksin, the founder qf the Mewar Jamtly, up to Suouira, the 'iUth 
descendant from Rtima, (vide the &urya-vansa tut) Soiar wui ship pi t vailed, 
afleriaards the Jam* * 

AD 0 ’ Maharitu, follows bamitra, T Names according to 


Autai ita, 

Achilsdna, 

144 Kanakszna, emigrates to 
Saurkshtra 
Mahil Madan S^n, 
budeutu 

318 \ijya,orAjYASFNA, found-1 
ed the Balabhi eia, T*J 


Grants dug up m Gujer&t, Wathln 

Maharigd Drouasinba 

Dhtuvasfua, I* „ 
Dharapattd ^ 

Griiiasena 

bR]^-DHA.RA bl 'NA,» 519 
bildditya, I. 


* This and the Sd Dharasena ot tae adjoining list, fixed uiiou as the founders 
of the Balabht era or aamvat, may probably be ihe iiurara ot tlie ffur&um, 
mentioned as a Vicramaditya to mount the throue An Kal \ ug (290, or A d! 
191 or 291, (As. Rs ix 155, 205,) Wilford Many legends lelutedby him ot 
the Aditya, beion^ng to this dynasty. 
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1707 B)iim,rSinh| entitled ]\lahaiito. 

I7iy Axjan. *• ‘ 

17iJ Duijan SM, without issue' Zahm Smh, born 1740. 

Ajit, grjwdbon of Bibli^n binh 
Chati S9i, suLceedctf by hia brother 
1765 Goiutlii binb,>--201101 Siob, Fot^fdar 
1770 Omeda biuh, „ Hegmt, 

1819 ^Kuwar &inh, MudUu Smh, do. 

Tablk XXV Rajas of Malwa, Capitals Ujjayana, and Mand6r, 

This Ime w ta&en from Abut Fast, and tc supposed to have been furnished from 
Jam authorities* it agrees nearly with appendix to Agni Purina, (W^vonv ) 
In early ayes Mahahmah founded a fie Temple, disapproved by theF*^htsts, but 
n ' restored by 

B C 840 DbanjS, (Dliananjaya, a name of Arjun,) about 785 before Vicrama- 

ditja, (see Aiijaua, Burmeie bat ’*) 

760 Jltchandra 

670 biilivahana < 

t 680 Niivahana * 

580 Putra Rajaa, or VangjlTalis, without issue 

400 Aditya Punwar, elected by nobles, (cot Sapor, A D 191 W ) 

' d9() Biima 01 Brahma Uaja, refined in Vidhaibanagar 
160 Atibiahma, at Ujjain, defeated in the north 
271 Sadhrobhana (fead.'isva-Sena*) 

191 Heymert, UarshtTiVfCgha, killed in battle (niispluted, Wd ) 

91 Gundrnp, Gardabhaiupa, fialiram«gor’ ot Wilkohd 
56 Vjckamawitv A (Irdot WiLirotti) A D 441 Yesdejiid’) Tnfir tr 
AD 41 Cbuudracitn, possessed himseU of all Hindustan 

115 Karakstn, burya Sdna, W 676 * 

215 Chaturkot, (hactisiiiba succeeded, W ) 

216 Kaiiuksfn, (see baurashtia which he conquered’ 144 T ) , 

102 C/handrapal 

402 Mabendrapal 
4'd9 Karmchandia 

4)0 A ijyananda, adopted a successor (his son being an infant) Sindula, W 
470 Munja, killed lu tlie Dekhan, (reigned A D 99d according to 'ion ) 
48'! Bhoja, (S 540,) by Ton 567 A U t Kuliddb flourished. 

581 Jayachaudi a, put aside in tu\or ot 

59 i Jitpal, ot the Tenore (Tudi) caste (Chaitru Chandia, Bavtshya P ) 

598 Rana Rdja 

601 Raua Buju 

604 Kuna Jalu 

620 liana Chandta 

6 >4 Rana Babhdur 

659 Uhua Bukhtuial 

6(i4 Kay Suheuphl 

069 Ray Keyretpdl. 

67 1 Rky Auangapdl, (rebnilt and peopled Delhi, 791, T ) 

'KunwerpAl 

735 Rdja Jagdeva, of the Chohdn tribe 
745 Jagaunath. 

755 Hara dcra 
770 VdeU deva 

* Vdsudeva of WucroRD, Basdeo, Per A D 390, father>in4aw of Babran, 
(see CaDo^)} 

t The other two Rdjas Bboja, Ton fixes ih 665 (from Jam MSS.) and 1035, 
the fathei of Udayuti. ( 
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977 Jaya Smh, (or Jypal of Feriahta, burned himaetf, 1000, see MAlwd) 

* exteuded^is dominion to Lah^e, &c. 

1000 Ananda D4vn, (or Ajav deo^ Anandp/il, F 

Som^^Bwara, married daughter#>^Anaugpal (^JJelbi 
1176 Frithirtay, of Lahurt, obtained iJelhi, elain by Shababuddin, 1192 
1192 Rainasi, slam m the sack of Delhi, T 

Vijaya Ray, adopted suocessoi ot Plithiray, (see Delji) pillar ) 
^!&kttDei, thence 26 geneiations to Nonad Sinli, present ihief of^ 
NimrAm, nearest lineal descendant of Ajipal )iid Prithirdj 


Tablb XXIV Haravati or Habauti branch of the Chohan Dynasty 


The Harae are descended from Auvr-k^jk, a son of Visai^mie'va. or more 
« probably of Ma'nikya Rai', T set-preceding iablP 


A D 1024 


1192 


1298 

noo 

1 111 


1419 

^485 


1513 

1514 

1575 


'^Mknurilja, took possession of Ast, oi Hanst, in Hartdna 
Ishtpala, obtained AsArgarh, miraculously * 

Chand Kama 
Lok Pal 

Uami'ra, (known 10 Prithiihjn wars ,) killed in 1192 

Kalkarna 

IVIaha Migd^ 

Rao Bacha 

Rao Chand, slain with all but one son by Alla-uddin 
Rainsi, protected at Chtton^ obtained Bhynsror 
Kolan, declared lord of the Pathdr, (central India ) 

Rao Bango, took possession ot the Hun court of MynAl 

Rao Dlvh, summoned to Lodi’s count, abdicated to his son 

Hara Raja, founded Bundl country < ailed Haravati after him 

Samarsi, (Samara Smh,) conquered the Bhils 

Napdji, feud with SolanJkht chief of Thoda 

Ilamd jl, dehed supremacy ot Rkna of Mewdr 

Birsingh. 

Bun 

Rao Banda, a famine, 1487, expelled by his brothers 
Samarcaudi and Amarcindi, who ruled 12 years 
Narain Dks, recovers Bundi . 

Suraj Mai, assassinated by Chitor Rdna 
Soortan, a tyrant, banished 

Rao Arjun, his cousin, killed in defence of Chitor 
Rao Rlija .Sui^an, Chunar^ and Benares given to him 
Rao Bhoja, separation ot Bundi and Kota 


Bundi branch 

1578 Rao Ratan, built Ratanpur, his son Mkdhd Smh receives ATo/d from 
Gopinhth [JeliAngir, hcncefui ward sepaiation! 

1652 CiiArRA Sa'c, took Afa/ier^a, under A'uiangztb, killed with 12 
princes m battle of Ujaiii 

1658 Bhao Smh, received g'jvt of Arangdbdd under A'urangzdb 
1681 Anurad Smh. 

1718 Budh Smh, supported Bahddur Shah, dispossessed by Jypur RAja, 
1741 Omeda, regains Bundi, 1749, with Holkar's aid, retires 1771, dies 
1770 Ajit Smh,. murders Rdna of Mewar ^ I.T804 

Rao Ruj Bishen Smh, minor, protects Col Monson’s flight 
1821 Rdm Smh 

Kotah Branch 


1579 Madhu Smh, son of Rao Rutan, see above 

1630 Mokund Smh 

1657 Jagat Smh 

1669 Keswar Smh 

1685 Rd«a Smh. 
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Chohdn Dynasty of Delhi. 


* • The Bhota Dynasty 

1294 5^1 Rincliana, obtained (hrone by conquest 
1294 Kota Rfcnf, his wife 

Udydakdeva, her sao^^itd husband Tbcjr minister, Shah Amirr 
* killed the whole family, and succeef ed under the name of 
Sri Shamsh uddfn 

« 18 Musulman princrs succeeded, names not rerorded 

Vikhyana Bhatt, overcame the last of these ' » 

1298 I Jayansaru, his son who was overcome by the Sultiia 
1 {00 Alla uddi'n, Muhatnmed Shah 
[The names of the Muhammedan chiefs, who held possession of the valley, some- 
times independently, under the Patan and Moghel Einpt rors, are so disfijpired in 
N&gaii character^ ns to be hardly recognizable Jona Rjtja's list ci^lnues to 
Zein-ul-hn>ud-dia, 815* Hij, whence Sri Vara Pandit continues it tqj^weh Shah, 
A D> 1477 The Rdjavali PatAca, brings on the line to Akber’s cc'quest m 1560, 
see Muhrmmednn dyuuStiea J 


Table XXIII Chohan or Chahuman Dynasty, at Ajmir, Delhi, 
and afterwards Kotuh and Bundi 

The Chohans, one of the four ^^mcula tribes, Chohhns, Purthdrs, Soldnkt and 
Ptr-mhra, said to have been produced by a convocation of the gods on mount 
Abu,—supposed of Parthian descent, Ton 

B C. 700 Amala, or Anhui Chouhan, established at Go?ra it/ancfefa 
Suvhcha, 

Malian, source of Malluni tribe ’ 

Galan bdt 

A D. 145 Ajtpa'la, Chakravartti, founder of Ajmir, 202 of Virdt era ’ 
500 Snmanta Ddva, *1 
Mahu D^vu, 

Ajaya Sinb, ’ Ajipala i w 
Vird Smh, ^ 

Vindasur, 

Vain Vihanta, 

684 Dola Kai, lost Ajmir to Mohammedans 

695 Manikya Rai', ionndcd Sdmbhar hence title of Sdmbri Rao, 
slam by Moslem invaders under Abul Ads, eleven 
names only m Jadga*s catalogue, T 

Mahdsinha 

Chandra Gupta, (of Allahabad pillar mcnption ’ See Canouj ) 
Pratdp Sinh 
Mohan Sinb 
Setarai 

Ndgahasta , 

Lohadhdr 

Vira Sinh, II 

Vibudh Sinn. 

Chandra Ray. 

770 Hanhara Ray, (Hursrdj, T) defeated Siibactegio. 

Basanta Rai. 


^ BaUanga Rai, (Belundeo ’ T ) or Dheruca Gaj, slain defending 
1 f*rt Pramatha Rai Ajmir against Sultan Mahmdd 

Anga Riga, (Antilla Ddva, Delhi inscription ) 

\)016 W. ViSALA Dfc'vA*, fiom inbcriptions, 1031 to 1095, Ton inter- 
' pointed date in the books of Chand, S 921 

Saranga Ddva, a minor 

Ana Ddva, constructed the Anah Sdgar, at Ajmir. 

. Hispal, (of Ferishta) father of 

* f Firoi, bearing Yisala Ddva’s name, is dated S 1230, in the 

reign of’Vigrahav^jjjj^^^^^ ® 
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Ca»hm(r, 

834«10 Ajitapfra, set up by the seme usurperi, 

870-10 Auangaplra, restored to the iuccession. 

873-10 Utpaiapiia, last of the Cafcoia race 

Vtpaia Dynasty, 84 yeat'Ot i tHontha ^ 

875-10 A'ditya Veriuh, or Avanti Verma, a seveie famine 
SU4-1 baneara Veruk, invaded Gujjara and Kkja Bhoja, (’ see MdlwiS,) 
% Cashmir cycle brought into use, 59 

922-9* Gopnia Vermd, killed youth 

Sancatk, last ot the Vcrmarace 
924-9 bugaudhk Ham, recommended the election of 
920-9 Fnrt'ha —The Tatrm and Ecangas powerful 
941-9 P^iijita Veirak, also called Pangu, the criy4>lc> 

9t >r.9 Chacia Verina, civil wars 

952- 9*^ura Veimk 

953- 9 Pdrt'ha, a second time. 

954 3 Chacia Verina, do 

954- 9 Saiicara \ erdbana 

9i0-3 Chacra Veriui, a third time. 

9o7-7 Uumatti Veima. 

9o9-9 bura Verui^, 11 

Last or mtaed Dynasty, 84 yaars, 4 months, 

960-1 Yasascara Deva, elected sovereign 
969-1 baiigrama Deva, detluou^ up 1 killed by , 

909-9 Fdrvdgupta, slam at burtlswari Xt^tra 

971-1 Xemjgupla, destioyed many VtAarq^of Buddhists. 

979-9 Abhimauyu, intiigues and tuluult 
991 9 MaudigupU, put to death by his grand-mother Didda 
994 10 Iribhuvaua, shared the same fate 
990-10 Bhiniagupta, ditto 

lOul-1 Diddd Hkni, assumed the thione beisclf, adopts 
1024-7 bangramu Devu, 11 (with whom Wilson’s list closes ) 

1P32 llariraja and A'uanta deva,* his sons, (continued tiom the punted 

Tartngmt ) 

1054 Kalasa 

1002 Utkuisha, and Harsha deva. 

1002 Udayama Vikiama, sou of the latter. 

1072 bankha lUija 

1002 balha, grandson of Udayama. 

1072 Susalho, usurper, do. 

1088 Mallina, his bi other, (end of Kalbana Pandit’s list ) 

1088 Jaya binh, son ot busalha, (Jona U^a’s list) 

1110 Faiamkna 

* 1119 Bandi deva 

1120 Bopya deva 

1135 Jassa deva, his brother, an imbecile. 

1153 3a,a deva, son of Bopya 

1107 Ki^a deva. 

1190 bangrkma deva, 111 a relation. 

1206 Kama deva 

1227 Lakhaua deva, adopted 

1201 Smha deva, new line , killed by hiS brother-in-law 

1275 biuha deva, 11 an usurper, who was himself deposed and killed 

by tne Mlsshas under Kiya Duilach (?) 

* The lengths of reigna only are given in the original calculatiag therefore 

warus from Ala-uddin, it becomes necessary to cnrtail the reign of Han^ ’ 
years,) by about 30 years, to form a natural link witb WitaoN’s date t 
deva. F, ^ 

s 2 
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Second Pertod, Ootifyrdiya Dynanty, 1013 ytara, or 378 qfler a^tfment, W, 

n V . 1 - WIT ^ _ * _ T 1 WW ^ MAn WWW . w^ 


B C 1182 'Goaerda, 111 Nign vnrahip rMamedi 
1147 Vibhipbaaa, 

1096 Indra^ta, «* 

10 f) 0>6 R^Tana. 

10)0>a Vibhishana, II 
993 ^ Kara, (Kinaara) persecuted Buddhuts, 

903-3 Stddha, 

893-3 Utpalaxa, Adutbulabeh, A A 
862-9 Htranjdxa, Teernya, ,p 

82 * 1-2 llirnuvHcula, llereukul, 

765-2 V/tKdtuV'i Ebeghak, ,, 

7tA-2 Miliir&^ula, lavadcd Lauka or Ceylon, 

<)i5-2 Vaca, 

572-2 Xitin^ida, (Nandana,) 

542-2 Vusuuanda, Vistiiaud, A A 

490 Naia, 11 or Baia—-Nir, „ 

430 Axa, Aj, „ 

370 , Gophditya, a pious brahmanist, Kulvarit, A A 

310 Gokerua, Kuireo,' ,, 

253 Narendriiditya, Nurundiawut, * „ 

21 b-9 YudUisbt’hira.surnained the blind, (see Lunar i ace *) 
Adttya Dynaity, 192 years 
lfi8-9 Pnitapkdityu, kinsman oi VicraniiUIitya, 

116-9 Jalaucas, juggooh, A A 

104-9 Tunjina, a gieat famine, Bunjtr, ,, 

66-9 Vijaya, Bejeei',, , „ 

60-9 Juytndiri, Ciiander, „ 

B C 21-9 A'rya R'lja, ot muaculous accession. 


fi. C 388W.108,P. 
370 
352 
314 
316 
298 
P80 
262 
244 
226 
218 


200 


164 
146 
128 
160 
82 
64 
46 
28 




n 

A 


10 

22 

54 

90 

98 

115 


W 


400, P 


Gonerdtya Line restored, 592 years, or 431 adjusted 
A D 23-3 M^ghavahana, Megdalien, A A invited Bauddhas, and 

invaded Ceylon 

57-9 Srt'shtasi'na, or Pravaras^na , 

87-1 Iluauya, contention with Toramiina Ktcvard^a, contem¬ 
porary with Yiciamaditya 

117-5 Matiigupta, a biahinaufiomUjjain, succeeds by election, 471 \V 
122-2 Pi aval astna, invaded &ilhditya ot Gujtrkt, (tab \xvu ) 476 


185-2 Yudbisht'liira, II 4 yy 

224-5 Nandrkvat, Nai^ndraditya, or Lakshman'a, 522 

217-5 Rankditya, married daughter ot CAola Rija, 545 

517-5 Yicram4ditya,8UppOBedan luteipolatiun (Ujain princes ’) 568 
579-5 Bklkdityu, last of the Gonerda race, 592 


Udga or Carcota Dynasty, 260 years, 5 months 
A' D 615-5 Durlabhaverddbana, contemporary with Ye/dijird 
651-5 PraUpdditya, founded Pratdpapui 
Durlabhaca, ear W 

701-5 Chandrkpira, or Cliandrknand, a virtuous prince 
710-1 Tirfcpira, a tyrant 

714-1 Lahta'ditya, conquered Yasovarma of Canonj, (’Yasovig. 
750-0 Cuvalayapira [raha of inscriptions) and oven an India 

/51-8 VajrAditya 

758-8 Pnthivyapiia 

762-10 Sangramkpira 

769-10 Jajja, an usurper, deposed by 

772-10 JayaWba, married daughter of Jav anta of Gaur, encouraged 
learning, invaded fihima S^na of Gujeidt, 841 ’ 

801-10 laihtdpira 

815-10 SangrAmAplra, II or Prithivykpira 

822-10 Vnhaspati, or Chippatajaya, son ot a prostitute,/whose five bro¬ 
thers governed in bis name. 



Rdjas of Cashmlr 


lot 


Table XXII. Ra'jas (^Cashmi'r. ofjthe Ltne of Cftav tn the Lunar 
tace worshippers of Ndgas or Snakes. * 

The RAja Taringmi, whence this tite is taiqf, eammeuc^ wit A an account qf 
the desiceation of the valley by Casyapa Muni supj^sed to allude to the 
deluge — Wilson, As Rs xy 1 

s First Period—Caurava race, 1266 yeais 
B C 3TH Cashmir colonised by Casyapa, B C 2666, W 

Fifty-three Princes, numes umilted by Hindu wntc*r, but partly 
supplied by Muhainmedaa authority, as follows 

Snliman 

Cassalghatn. 

Maherkaz • 

Bandu-khan, {Pandu of the Lunar line ?) 

Lkdt-khan * 

Ledder>khan 

Sunder-khan,—Hindu woibliip established. 

Cunder-khan 

Sundei -khan 

Tundu-khan 

Beddu-klian 

Maband khan 

Durbinash-khaa 

Deosir-kban 

Tehab-khan, dethroned by king of Cabul 
Cklju khan ^ 

Luvkhab-kban 

Sherniabaram-khan. 

>iauieng-khan, cont^uered Cliina 

Bangb-khau 

Gowasheh-khan 

Pandu-khan, II extended cnipiie to the sea 

Haris-khan 

San/il-khan 

Akber-kban 

Jdber-klian 

Nauder-khan 

Sankri -khan, slain by 

Bakra Rkja 

an interval ensues, and authentic history commences with 
2448 Goneida, 1 Kali Yuga, 651 Gonandu or Agnand, a relation 

ut Jarasundhu, 14U0, W B C 1045, P. 

Damodara, Ist. 

Goneida, II • 

Thirty-6ve Piinres , names forgotten 
1/00 Lava, (Bal-luva) Loo ut Muhammedan historians B C 570, P. 

1664 Caustlsaya 
1660 Khagi^iidra 

1600 Sur^ndra, cot with Bahman of Peisia 
1571 Godhara, Gowdher, A A 
15 17 Suvema, Suren, do 
1177 Janaca, Jenak, do 
1471 Sachinara, Seijuner, do 

1 {94 Asola, established Buddhism (See pages 78, 100, B. C. 250 
1342 Jaloca, adopted castes 

ld02 DAmodaia, II a Saiva , transformed into a snake 
1277 liuahca, 1 

Jushca, y Tartar Princes, re-established Buddhism. 

£ani8hca, J 

1217 Abhimanyu, an orthodox Hindu, B. C 423, W, B. C. 73, P. 
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Lunar Dynasty of Magadha—of Andhra 


B C 315. W 


178 


66 


Maurya Dynaaty, governed 137 years 

Chanbragvptav SandracottttS of Greeks, 1502 J. 

Vftris&ia, Vinduskril 

Aroka, patron of the Buddhists, 330, Bud Chron 
Suja^a, T Culkta, Wb 
D ibarntlia, ear T Wd 
S ani^ata, Bandupalita, Wd 
S alisuka, Indi apfilita, Wo , 

Devuilhdima, Wo 
Somasermk 
Sntadhauwa 
\ iihadratha 

Sunga Dynasty, 110 years 
Pu^apaimtia, 1J6>, J | 

Atniiraitra, lUstimitra, T 

Suyesbtha, J 

Vasuuiitra, 

Ardraka, Abhadraca, Wo Badraka, T 
Pnlindaka 
Ghosha-vasa 

"Vaiminitra, Vicramitra, Wo 
Bbikgavata 
Devabhdti 

Kantea Dynas y, 4'» yeais 
Vasudtvu, J car T 

BUnmitia cot of Yikrauifiditya, T 
NaiAyana, PainiMi, T [Sipraka) 

Susanna, (WioFono supposes mten al of 150 yeaia before 

Table XXI ANUHtt\ or Vrispala Dinasty, of Andhra, (Ortssa^} 
or Tehagaaa, in continuation of the Magadha line 

(See WiLPORO’s eompaiutxve list from the BhAgavat, and thiee othei Purauao, 
in the 0th Vol of As Re« ) The iO gentnitions occupy 456 y«ars 

B C 21 Sipraka, Balm, Bulihitu, B C 908, J AD 190, Wo 
Krishna 
SAtnkarni 

Purnotsanga, Paurnamdsa, 1 . 'nr 

Satakaina, .. J- car v> 

Lombodara 
Vivilnca, Apilica, W’^n 
Megha-Swati 
PuthmAn 

Aribhtakama, ear BhAg PurAna 
HAla 

Puttalaka, Tiluk, T 
Pravillasl^na 
Sundara-SAt-karna, II 
Cbakora-SAt'karna, 111. 

Siva-bwati 

Gomatiputra, Gautami, Wd A D 500 
Pullman Purimat 

SAt-karui, IV car Bhfig Puikoa 

Sivksi i 

Sivaskanda 

Yajnasii Yeug nai of Chinese ’ Wo 
Vijaya 

Chandra-srf, or vijaya, last Magadha king, 300, J 546, T 
Fulomarchlii, Poulomien of Chinese^ Wo dies, 648, A D, 
Salomdhi, T cot. of Bappa RAwal of MewAt, A D 720 ’ 


408 
D 428 
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Table XX Kings of Magadha, or Central India, mhod BeJttir, of 
the Indu, or CHAV^oitA VanbA, Capital, RdjagriJia 
Bat hadrafha Dynasty, (see Tab xviii ) 

CtJRu • I Cush%ra ^ 

Sudhanu* Vnshablia 

Suhoti a Pushpavana. 

Cl^avana Satyusabite 

Kntadha Urja 

Visruta Sauibhava 

Uparichara 

Line of Pandn, {brought ott from page^“ ) 

Jasi^anbha, cot of Yudhtshihira and Krishna, C 3101 > f 

B C 1400, Sahadf'va, Paiixita boin, great wat en^ 

MArjiri, or Soiuapi, W “ 

brulaioau 

Avutiya 

Niiainitia 

Siixdtra 

Vrihat<k*rma, oi -s^na 
Senajit 
Srutanjaya 
Vipra 
Surhi 
Xeuiv J 
Su\tatlia 
Dlieimi-sutra 
>jribbrdtd, Wo 
, S(U'<i am 1 

Orirhas^na, Viihids<^na, Wo 
Siimaiiti 

Suvdl’i, Sucidltamva, Wo 
^ SunitcV 

1 is>w »j t 

Ripuuj lya, 700 Wd a Buddhaborn lohis reign, As Rs II 1’?8 


915 


915 


Smaka Dynasty, Kings oj Bharatkkanda, reigned 128 years 

Fiadyoti, B C 700, Wo 650’ Bud Cliron 2100, Jones 
1 * d ikd 
> laakhyapn 

Jaoaka, Rajaca or Ajaca, Wo 

Naudiveiddhaaa, or Takshac, T , 


777 


Stsun&tias or S'esndgs, reigned 360 years 

^ car Wo 


415 


SiHunaga, 1962, T 550, Wo 472, B 
Kkka vei ma, 

Xemadheima 
Xetraoja 
Vidhis5ra 

Ajata satrv, 450 Wo 551 Bud Cbroo of ^va 
Darbhaka, D&saca 
Udayabwa, Ud&si, Ajaya 
N an diverddhaua 

Maha naudi, Mahabah, Wo 355 
Sumalya, or Vikhyaat, T 
>iANDA, 1602 J 140, W 
• The nme JSandas, reifued 100 years 
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Lunar Line of Indrapreshtka. 


TjtBhn XIJC- Pandit Dtnastt of Indraprbstha, o> D&lht 

r it 

Contmued from the hue of Puau of the Chandra vanta, or Lunar Ime, and col 
lateral mth the Mqgadha Princee, descending from Jahasandha, of Tab xx 
According to the Lfidgaxat Put^fia, H According to the Rdjavali, T 

YcDHisiuiRA, Is# King of Indrapreshia~no issue 


B C 3101 J Parixitd, son of Arjun, suctecda 

Parptita 

1 iOO W Jauamejaya, W 

Jdnanr>ja 

1100 T batanika, 

A^mund 

Sahaaraiiika, ear W 

Adliuna 

Aswamedhaja, 

Muhajuna 

AbiroakFialina, Nicliakra, W 

JcHiita 

Nemi, king of Hastinapur, (wasked away ) Dehtwanv 

Lhaki a, built Kausambhi 

Ugarsf J 

Ukat^, king ol Kausambhi, Ushna, W 

Sura^ua, 

Chitraratha, 

Sutasbhama 

Kdbuatha, ear W 

R< bin iroja 

Viishuemana, Dhnhhrodn. W 

Bacilli 

Susena, 

Snotp ila 

Mdliipati, car We 

Ndihurdevd 

tSuiuthu, 

Jesrita 

r Uiclia, w 

Bhupata 

Sukhinala, -I JJrirbaxu, W 

Slov insa 

[ Sukbavutir W 

Mid ivi 

Pdiipl iwa, 

SravHiia 

Sun ly 1 , 

Kikm 

Mtdliabi, < 

Pudhaiat 

Nrtpanjdya, 

Ddbunama. 

Duibd, Mridn, W 

Adtlika 

firni, Tigtna, W 

Huntatrarnu 

Vrihadi atba, 

Jlandap ila 

Sudasa, Yabtiddna, W 

Dausala 

•Sardnika, 

Si^npBa » 

Durddinana, Udayana, W 

Kh« vanraj, deposed, 

BaLinara, Ahinara, W 

and Pandu line 

Dmdapini, 

ended T 


Nimi, Niramitra, W 
Xemdka, car W 


The Rdjttvah continues the Jndi a/irestha sovereigns of the Lunai rare, through 
three more Lgnasttes, T viz 


Second Dgnasfy, 14 princes, 
i signed 500 yeais 

Thitd Dynasty 

Fourth Dynasty 

Viseivn, (contemporaiy 

Maluaje, Mdhaidje 

of S# udhwaja 

with tSibunaga ’ T ) 

Ft ribhta > T 

MahAgaiiga 

tSuiicn 

SrlaCna 

Ndda 

Sirsah 

Mahipdla 

Jewaiia 

Aliangsul 

Mahuvah 

Udiya 

'V yerjlta 

Siup\arti 

.Tehala 

Durhara * 

Netrasdna 

Anauda 

Sodjiula 

Sumukdana 

Rkjpdla, intaded Kemaon, 

Surbuna 

Jetnidla 

and killed by Sukwanti, 
who seued on India* 

Singrdja 

KAIanka 

Auiargoda 

Kalmaua 

presbtha, whence he was 

Aniurpala 

birmaiiddu 

expelled by Vikianiadi- 

S<'rb<'b6 

Jcywanga 

tya, T 

Pidhai at 

Herguja 

Mad pdl, slam by his Rajput 

Hirasiua 


tuiiuster 

Antmai, rdkigned to 

bii 


miinbtei 
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Lunar Race—Lines of Puru and Yadu 


Line of Pum 

Puru, king of Pr&Ushthina 
JaiiDmejayu, knag of Antmveda 
Pi at liinwat, 

Praviia, ^ 

Manasya, 

Abhuyada,^ 

Suilliyut^na, , 

Bahugava, 

SamyAti, 

Dliamyiiti, 

Randi aava, 
llit^a, tat W 
Railnt^ra, Rantimara, W 
Sumati, Tinsa, W 
Raibhi or Ailina, ear W 
Dushuiauta oi Duhii>ANrA, huS' 
band of Saiuntata 
Buar V rA, king of Antarveda and 
India 

Vitatha, or Bharadwqia, adopted 
klanya, 

VrihutxtUa, 

Siihotia, 

Ha^ti, bnilt Uojtlmajmr 
Ajamiiba, rtigntd at do 
R)xa, do 

Samvarma 

Kuru, fiom whom also descended 
the Mitgadha jinnoes, see tab xx 

1 ill IIII, 

Suratb i, 

Viiluratha, 

SdT\abliaunia, 
lay list na, 

Radbii a, Aifivi, W 
Ayntayn, Ajita, H 
Krodhani, 

Devatithi, eat W 
Riva, 

Bbirnas/na, car J 
DiLipa, 

Pratipa, 

Santanl, incarnation of Varum, 
ft om V horn 2 ions 


Line of yddu 

Ya^i, excluded from sugciasion 

Kroshta, 

Vriunavan, 

Swkhf. 

Risbadyu, 

Cbitraratha, 

Saravinou, 

Pritlmsi uvas, 

Tamas, or Dhartna 
Usanas, 

Siteshu, Slteyas, W cat II 
Rut haka, Ruksbma, W’ 

KaMlha, W cart J 
Paidvrata, linetxtnitt 
Janiodhyu, Jy'Hinit^lia, 

W, fioni baravindu 
by anothei hue 
Vid irblia, 

Krotiui, 

Kunti, 

lliashti, Viishiii, W 
>!irviati, 

lia , I 

Vyomii, Vijaman, W 
Jiinutia, 

Viki nti, 

Bhiinaratlia, 

Navaratl 

Dasiitatlm, 

S ikuni, 

Kiisainbba, 

D> VARA I a, 

Dev axel ra, 

Madliii, 

Anavaiatba, 

Ki]iu-\*itba, 

Anurath i, 

Puiubotia, 

Ayu, \iigdSH, W 
Satwattt, (several braiiclus 
\iidb ik i, dillo 
Rli ijam'iua, 

\ idiiiatha, 

Sur i. 


Sum, Simaua, W 
Dbntaiisbtu, Vicbitraviiya, v/inse ViatixUia, 

Duryodhuna daug/ttet wm'letf SRayaiubluiva, 

Via'sa, and bore HiidiKa, (seietal branches ) 

Pandu, whose u'tfe Devatnida, 

bore the five Pandavas, vi/ Suia, (uunieious progtny Hy, Marufift) 

1 UOHISHTHIRA, (hcc Table XIX ) V,i,udevd, the eldest, who had 11 wives* 

2 A»JUNA,fathei of Psnxita,(secdo ) Krishna and Raiaha'ma, with whom 

1 BHi'MASfcNA, no descendants this line becomes extinct, 

4 Nakul, andlfounded the Maqa- bv quarrel ot the VMua. 

5 bAHADEXA, J rf/<o line, (Tab xx ) 

Synchrontsuis of the Sola? and Lanai races, T 
/ Budha of the Lunai race married III, tin s -In of Ixwaku, s *l 
T \ Hariac^andra, s 1 cotcrapom j^of Paiasutaina, ol lunai line 
Sagara,*cot of Taljaiiga, of Jo 
Ambaiisha, cot ot Gadbi, founder of Cuuauj 



gg Soluf Hub conclu^d— Chandra vansa or 

Kah yuffa—tron, or fourth age, 31UI B C 
TJnikny8,«Uruxepa, W 

•mV . Tir T 


Bfntlfy plftpes these*- 8 names immediately 
aftei Ra'ma 


Vatsa, W car 3 
Vatsa-vnddha, l^vdha, W 
Prativydma, 

Bhllnu, ca W 
D^v4ta# car T 
Sahad6\a, 

Vila, car W T! 

Vrihadas'wa -d^,. „,a> T 

Bli'^numat, Jiahman, Longimanus of leisia 

Prat'ieAs'wa,^ car Vf 
Supiaticu, f 

Marud^^va, 

Sunaxatra, f 
PuKhc6iitt| Kesinartty W 
Antarfxa, Rekha, T 
Sola, Sfltapas, Suverna, W 
Amitrajity 

Vrihadrllja, * ,, 

KrUaiT™; waat from Ko..U, (Oude) «.d .o«»d« of th, Sur,.. .. 
Suurashtra, T 

^ananjaya, * 

Saojaya, 

Sldeya, Sakya, W T i « t 

Suddhdda, Kroddhodarf», ^ 

Lllngalada, Sangala, T Ratula, w 
Pi 

Xudrdkx, Romika, T 
Kundaka, W car J 

Sunta, W rar J Thclast name m the RAdfrana# saul 

Sumitra, B C J > T from this Piiore the Mendr 

to be contemporary with Vtkr Saurashtra , see Table xxvi 

chionicles commence their series oi avty 

and Jndrapreshtha, ( Delhi J 

A-TRi^f Miiiii ^ 

fSr;"d'/« dausxte, of .ho Son 
S'Tk... .loo do.ccndod f.om hun. (s« Mow ) 

Yayati, father «t Puru and kudu, (see next page ) 

Kings of KAst, (Benaies ) 


Xetravriddha, son of Ayo 
S tohatra 
KAsi 
Knsi 
Rashtra 

Dirghatama 
Dhanwantra 
Ketumana 
, 'Bhimarntha 

Divoda'sa, becomes a Buddhist, 

Dyamana 

Fratardan 


Ritadwaja. 

Alarka 

Santati 

Sunitha 

Suketana 

Dhannaketu 

Satyaki tu 

Dhiishtaketu 

Sukamara 

Bitihotra 

Bharga « ^ 

Bhargabhumi, (end in Bhagavat, r ) 
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} 


ear J H 


J T 


Ayodhya rdjas, conttnued 
Ayutayush, 

Ritaperna, 

Kala, T 

Sawakavna, W 7!* 

Sau(i& 

Kalm/iiAapifda, W H tar 
Asmaka,a • 

Mdl It'll, Harikavacha, W 
Du's'iirat'hi, 

Aidnbida, Ilnita, W 
Vis'wasalia, 

K'l) f^^knga, Kharbhanga, T 
DiigffSUtahu, 

Kaghu, 

Aia, 

Dds'arat'ha, II W 

Ills brothers 

Ra'ms, \ C 202‘), J 
ylO, B 1100, T 


Bliaiata, 
Lak^htnaDa, 
t Satrughana, 


Du ApAr ynga or brazen age 
Kushi, Lava, T 

Atitlii, • 

Nishidlia, 

Nabhas, or Isala, T 
Piinclarikd, 

AtmatlbanwdS, 

D/vanira, Dwarika, W 

Ah'iuagn, Aliina)a, W Hina, H 

Knru, W lat J II 
P 11 ipbtra, 

Da^n, W Bala, H 
Rana-rhliala, 

TJkfha W car J II 
Vaji anabhd, 

Area, car W T H 
iSugand, Sinkhanibhi, W 
Vidhnti, Vijathitilbhi, W 
Fj*wflsa/io, II W Vibitaswa, T 
Hinny an ibha, 

Pubhpa, Pu>.liya, H 
Dili usasaiidhi, car T 
^udtrs'ana, car W 
Agni\ trna, Apaverma, W 
Si' hra, 

Manu, Maru, W T H 
Prasnsrutu, 

Sandhi, . Susandhi, W 
Amerb'nna, Amersha, W 
Mahaswat, Avaswana T 


Mtthtla rdfoa, conhwAd 
* Subhasana 
Sruta 
^aya 
v^ijaya 
Rilu 
Sunaka 
Bitab alya 
Dliriti 
Bahnlaswa 
Kriti 

Mahabasi ^ 


SoiAR LINK OF VrSALA, (at^ 
defended from St adha-deva ) 
Dishta, king of Vtsala 
Nabhdga 
Blialandand 
Val sapritt' 

PldCg u 

Piainati 

Khiiiutrd 

Chaxusha 

Bibingsati 

Rainbhu 

Khaninelra, I ,, 

Dhainiika, | ^ansalkta 

Kai andhama 
Adixita 
Maiuta 
Duma, 

Rajyavarodhana, 

Sudhrili 
Naia, far do 
Kobala 

Dhundhumana or Baudhuman 
Begawan, 




car do 




car do 


Budha, 

*I rinavmdhu * 

Besabirdjd, or \ isula, who found* 
cd Vatealt, (Allahabad ) 
Hemaohandra 
Dhuiiiraxa 
Sangyam 

Sahadeva, ear V L 

Krisaswa 

Somadatta 

Suinati, (ends V L ) 
Janamejaya 


Vib'wabhAhu, 1 Viswasava, T 
Pras^uHjit, Krarent, W 
Tachhaca, j 
Viihadbala, 

Vrihadsan'a, B C IJOO Jones 
* His daughter, Brabira, married Visvarawa Muni, the father, (*y anothei 
wife, Nikaxri,) of Ra'vana the demon king of Lanka oi Ceylon, afterwaids 
killed by Ra^ma* 
n O 




1835.] Island of Bambree on the Arracan Coast. 2\ 

professional nature To a brief geological description of the island, I 
have added such other matter connected with the condition, and man¬ 
ners of the inhabitants as appeared deserving of mention, either from 
Its novelty, or the value it may possess in the scale of utility 

With respect to the geology of Rambree, I fear the^e will be found 
little that is new or interesting, the rocks that havebeen hitherto observ¬ 
ed are chiefly of the newest kind, or owe then origin to volcanic agency 
these with the alluvial and diluvial deposits will be found to cover 
the greater part of the island Several mountainous range® occur m 
Bambree, and their general diiection appears to be from N N W to 
S S. £ The elevation of these above the plain is not very great, 
varvingfroin 500 to 1500 feet for the principal extent, and not ex¬ 
ceeding 3000 feet at the highest point Other smaller hills are seen to 
brunch oiF from the laiger ranges, forming those basm-like cavities 
that afford space for the rice cultivation 

Commencing with Khyoiik ^hyoo*, situated on the N W point of 
the Island of Bambree, I shall proceed fiom thence along the western 
coast, passing in gr.idiitum to such other places as I may have visited, 
or have become familiar to me from the report of others 

The inilitaiy slation of Khyouk Phyoo, which takes its name from a 
village distant three miles fiom the cantonment, stinds upon the 
verge of a low sandy plain, which extending from the south towards 
the sea and haibour is bounded on the S W by a low sandstone 
range, and on the E by a small creek, which separates it from the 
rich alluvial giound that lies at the base of the Nagadong and Oonky- 
oung hills Upon the surface of this plain there exists a vegetable 
mould not exceeding four inches in depth, and this is succeeded by a bed 
of sand and shingle , the sand in some instances assuming a grey or 
greenish appearance, and the shmgle in ev ery respect similar to that 
found upon the beach At the village of Towat/een, in fiont of the 
parade, a chalybeate spring is supposed to exist from the presence of 
carbonate of iron,—the sand in this place has a feiruginous aspect,^ 
but the space occupied by it is veiy limited, the ochre appearing at 
the sui face, and iiiv ai lably succeeded by the grey slnd ahpve alluded to 
As has been already observed, a sand-tone range extends itself on 
t the S W* side of the cantonment There are in fact tw o i anges run¬ 
ning parallel to each other, the interval being taken up with patches 
of rice cultivation , and both are connected with the reefs extending 
under the sea to the N W and marked off by the Reef Buoy, 
Taking a dir^tion to the S £ they are terminated abruptly on the 
margin of the cicek which bounds the station of KAyou/efPhyoo on 
* Khyouk Phyoo, 'White Stones, (Shingle ) 
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that quarter The structure of both is alike thioughout, the sandstone 
occuriiug in large disintegi ated raasse**, rounded by the weather, and 
loosely embedded in the argillaceous soil that forma the surface of 
these hills Here and there some appearance of stratification is ob- 
*-eived , the sand[stone dipping to the S W at an angle of 75 or 80“. 
Tins Older of stratification is most perceptible on the sea beach, where 
the ranges in question are united with the reefs The sandstone is 
here of a grey colour, of a somewhat luminai stiucture, and in some 
places so much decomposed by the action of the watei as to approach 
the nature of an aluminous schist Progressing with the range, it 
assumes a brown or yellow colour, is of a fine texture, and occasion¬ 
ally interspersed with minute scales of mica The surface of these 
hills being composed of a stratum of clay, the ground at then base is 
continually receiying a depo«sit of the same nature, affording oppoi- 
tunities for ciUtiVation, and forming a striking contra‘«t with the -^oil 
in the immediate vicinity of the cantpnraent This alluvial deposit 
•sometimes attains tO the consistence of a jellow clay, sufficiently plas- 
tic for the fabrication of bricks and earthen vessel*- Bevond this 
sandstone range, and bordering upon the village of Khyouk Phyoo, 
the ground is still of that low diluvial nature which indicates the 
transition it has undergone, in some places, intersected by narrow 
creeks accessible to the tide, and every where covered with a thick 
jungle of mangroves^ and marine plants At the village of Khyouk 
Phyoo there occurs an isolated hill, composed entireh of asoft grey sand¬ 
stone, wflich had once formed part of some continued range, and was 
subsequently torn asunder by the sea on its retiring from the island , 
It IS one of the many instances that may be observed in Rambice of the 
denudating effects of the waters of the ocean at a period that they 
weie subject to some violent commotion, produced probably by the 
sudden rise of mountains from beneath 

January 12th, 1834 —Leaving Khyouk Phyoo at an early hour, and 
proceeding along the beach with the Saddle and Knot Islands on the 
right, my route lay towards the villages of Membraan and Kyou~ 
pralh , loose Jilocks of standstone, rounded by the sea, and apparent, 
ly forming part of an under-stratum, extending to the Saddle and 
Knot Islands, cross the beach m several places for the first few miles 
of the road The sandstone is of a grey colour, soft, gritty, and 
fiequently intersected with veins of calc-spar , I observed crystals of 
iron pyrites on the surface of some of these stones, and red spots 
on othei s, perhaps the result of aqueous deposition '!||)be sandstones 
in AiraceA appear to contain much iron, in diffcient stages of oxida¬ 
tion 
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Still following the sea-shore, at the base of a long sandstone 
range, whose utmost elevation above the plain cannot exceed 
300 feet, I passed the village of Membraan, the locality of some 
old Petroleum wells, which I ara told no longer afford a sufficient 
supply of oil to induce the wot king of them from Membraan 
to Kyouprath, the road lay along a beautiful beach, covered with a 
fine yellow sand and shingle I observed the prints of tigers’ feet 
in several places on the route, and in this place tliey were particularly 
numerous From the cncuits the animals had made on the beach, 
they would seem to have been sporting with each other by the moon¬ 
light, a thing not unusual with the male and female of the Feline 
species during the •reason of love The ground on the left was higher 
and moie ojien than it had hithcito been on the road, and covered with 
a fine green sward Beyond me was the village of Kyouprath, pret¬ 
tily situated on an eminence over the sea-shore, and'^t no great dis¬ 
tance in its real, the lange of ^ndstone bi4s, between which and the 
village I observed a few acre** of paddy ground * The hills were m 
some few places cleared of the forest and underwood, and presented 
small patches of open ground devoted to the cultivation of cotton. 

It was near 10 o’clock wherf I reached Kyouprath, and as my elephants 
weie tired, and it was getting warm, I was not unwilling to make a 
halt at the place for the remainder of the day After selecting a spot 
for the elephants, my next care was to seek quarters for mvself, and 
for this puij>o‘*e, I requested the villagers, who had already assembled 
to have a near view of the Inglee*, to direct me to the hodle of the 
Rovagony, oi head-man of the village After my lequest had been 
several times iepeated, before it was understood, I at length found my¬ 
self seated in his house The Rovagony was at work in the field, but 
his wife, a cheerful-looking woman, wras present, and veiv kindly gave 
me A mat to lie down upon, some fire for my cheioot, and a fowl 
for my curry, on the assurance that tull pa)ment should be made for 
every thing received 1 fell asleep upon the mat, and did not nsc^ 
until the sun was nearly down, when I took a stroll upon the beach, 
and bathed in the sea A few blocks of sandstone, and n conglome¬ 
rate, consisting of a paste of sandstone, with enclosed nodules of a 
calcdieousf earth, lay upon the beach, some of these rocks had a sco- 
riaccous appearance, were encrusted with crystals of iron pyrites, and 
bore evident marks of igneous origin Returning to the village, 1 sat 
down on the green, to witness a wrestling match between two young 
Mughs This^is a game that they are veiy fond of, and 1 have never 
seen better wrestlers among any race of people The vigoiflus frame 
* Inglee, Englishmen, general term for an European 
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of the combatants promised a treat of no ordinary kind, and I was not 
disappointed , it was truly astonishing to witness the dexterity of the 
parties in their endeavours to throw each other The struggle was 
long and violent, ere it was terminated by the fall of either party , it 
was impossible, jtiowever, that both should be declared conquerors, 
one poor fellow was thrown, and fairly held down at the mercy of the 
victor One of my Mahouts, a great stout man, and a native of Chit¬ 
tagong, was present, and had the impudence to speak lightly of the 
science He vias iraraediately challenged by a young Mugh, who was 
far his inferior in size, as well as age They wrestled, and the Mahout 
was thrown, once—twice—and three times, to his verv great confiieion, 
and the chagi in of his caste Boxing, wrestling, and the Keeltime, 
are among the favmuiite amusements of the Mughs The latter game 
18 not unlike our “ battledore and shuttlecock,” with this diffeience, 
that the ball, which is hollow, and made of cane, is impelled into the 
air by the foot, instead of bv the hani^ Haifa dozen \oung men form 
a circle, and it is the aim of each individual, towards whom the ball 
falls, to keep it up in the air as long as he can , not y.nlj the foot but 
the knee is brought into action, much dexterity is displayed, and he 
that keeps the ball up longest is entitled to the greate'st credit In 
addition to the games of more general occurrence, the Hughs, like the 
rest of their neighbour^, have their own peculiar festivals, and modes 
of celebrating them The principal of these are— 

1 Sangrain-Kgadeh* —This occurs m the month of Tagoo-la, 
(April,)%t the commencement of the new year, and during this sea¬ 
son, the games of Reh-loundee, and L^h prtnedee are held The for¬ 
mer very much leserables what is observed in our own country on New- 
year’s-dav. The women throw water over the men, who generally 
return the compliment, no distmction is paid to rank The water 
IS thrown mdifc-criminately, and with an uu'<parmg hand, upon high 
and low, and all seem determined to enjoy a season that permits of 
such unlimited freedom The Uh-prmedee is the boat-race, which is 
held at the same time a number of boats assemble in a bioud creek, 
and start for,a cerfam place, each striving to outstrip the other The 
boats are impelled with oars, and those ^liat aie light and well man¬ 
ned, have a surprising speed upon the watei. The shdiits of the 
rowers, the strains of wild music, and the gay appearance of the boats 

* The whole of these festivals owe their source to some fnbulous narrative, pre¬ 
set ved in the sacred writings or other books, and religiously believed by an igno¬ 
rant and superstitious people I regret that I am, fiom my usry imperfect ac- 
quamtanc^ith the language of this country, debarred an opportunity of trau- 
scnbiBg any part of these. j, 
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decked out at the stem with branches of plantain trees and garlands 
of flowers, give a most pleasing and striking effect to the,scene. Re¬ 
turned to the place from whence they started, a donation m money, 
or a piece of sdk, is generally presented to the winner by the master 
of the ceremonies Nautches and entertainments succeed the boat- 
race, and the festivities are closed with offerings to the priests and the 
Jtauloo*, who IS on this occasion carefully washed and adorned 

2. Oobho-chounde, —^This festival is held in the months Wiyho, 
(July.) PTa^rottng',(August,) Tantha-leng, (September,) and/Saiyae-Kyo#, 
(October ) The people fast for a few days in each month, and pro¬ 
ceeding to the Kioumst-, dressed in their smartest attire, prostrate 
themselves before the Phraat, and make suitable offerings to the priests. 

3. Wingbauh-p6e occurs in the month Sadyne-Kyot, (October )— 
By way of celebrating this festival, a labyi inth is constructed by 
means of bamboo fences, so placed, as to make the ,path very narrow 
and intricate from the numerous turns it takes. People of both sexes, 
and of all ages, flock to this *p1ace in the evening, dressed in their 
smartest clothes, old as well as young thread the labyrinth, enjoying 
the fun that is occasioned by then several mistakes in endeavouring to 
get out of it, A temple is erected in the centie of the labyrinth, and 
within it are foui images of the Buddha saint, to which the passengers 
severally make obeisance, placing small lamps upon different parts of 
the building for the purpose of illumination The evening of each day 
generally closes with a display of fire-works, arid the Bouthsdy, a lu¬ 
dicrous dramatic lepresentation, very much resembling thtk of 
India In addition to the above, a ceremony, termed the Pudddysah, is 
performed during the month of Sadyne-Kyot. This consists m the 
construction of a frame-work, intended to represent a tree, which is 
earned about upon the shoulders of the people, and upon it are hung 
such bequests as are made by individuals, m the shape of cloth, silks, 
dishes, &c. the whole of which are intended for the use of the inmates 
of the Ktoum. Much is collected in this manner, it bemg considered 
highly meritorious to make even the smallest gift on this ocxiasmnT’ 
The procession is generally accompanied by dancers ^nd musicians, 
whose services are wholly gratuitous, for whatever they may mdividu- 
ally collect, is, in like manner, devoted to the necessities of the Kiowst, 

4. The Ruttah-b6eh is held m the month of Taboo-dwar^ (February,) 
when the cold weather is supposed to have ended. A small tree w 
jflaoed upon a car that had been constructed for the purpose, and to 
each end of |kii8 vehicle repea are attached. The people assemble at 
tlie place from all quarters, and two parties (generelly s^el;ed ^om 

• loMfe of Gsatsms. t Mcaastenss. % Gautaanu 
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the inhabitants of two neighbouring^ villages) are formed for a trial of 
strength one party pulling against the other The successful party 
18 allowed to draw the car away to their own village, where it is finally 
consumed 

■Several other ^wrestling matches were made, until it became too 
dark to prolong the game I now returned to the village, and entering 
my host’s house, found a supper waiting my arrival It was laughable 
to observe the curiosity of the villagers to see an Inglee at the feeding 
hour Men, women, and children mounted the michaun, to the very 
great hazard of its coming down There was m the appearance of my 
visitors nothing of that fear and abject submission so characteristic of 
the natives of India The women, as well as the men, stood gazing 
upon me, and all joined in the laugh excited by the European mode of 
handing the food to my mouth, to them so incomprehen'sible and ri¬ 
diculous The children were not afraid to approach, and I was not so 
uncivil as to lefuso them a share of thp viands they appaiently covet¬ 
ed It was received with pleasure, and offeied in letuin to then pa¬ 
rents A mother had a very pietty infant at her breast, and I was 
surprised to see her give it a piece of biead that had been previously 
chewed I found on inquii) that a child is fed with a mouthful of boil¬ 
ed rice, reduced to a stale of mucilage, on the second day of its birth. 
This it is said conduces to its vigoui, and hastens the period for its 
final separation from the breast 

January 13th —^Th'e sun had not risen before J was seated on my 
elephant,»and setting out on mv journey to Ladong Leaving Kgou- 
prath, and proceeding towards Kaeng, the route at first lay along the 
sca-beaefi, and afterwards over a rugged piece of ground, coveied 
with blocks of sandstone and a conglomeiate, which appear to have 
been borne down from the superincumbent hills, by the violence of the 
waters on their escape to the ocean These rocks very much impeded 
my progress, rendering the motions of the elephant rough and te¬ 
dious to an uncomfortable degree At the further extremity of the 
plain, and bordenng upon the sea-shore, the remains of a few mud 
volcanoes may^be ^en They have the appearance of extensive 
mounds, covered with green swaid, and (as is invariably the case with 
all the mud volcanoes m Arracan) have a few Jhow trecs^growing 
upon their sides Proceeding to the spot for the purpose of examina¬ 
tion, I could perceive no further evidences of present activity than what 
was indicated by the existence of a spnng of muddy water on the sum¬ 
mit of each volcano, the water rising in bubbles, if at^l disturbed, 
owing to the quantity of carbonic acid gas it contained The mud 
was of a grey colour, and impregnated with much calcareous matter. 
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Emerging fi;oto the plain, the traveller may either proceed to Kaeng 
through the anterior, viS. Maen-^grah and Moreng, or take the direction 
of the sea-beach In either case, the features of the country are 
much alike , sandstone is still the prevailing rock, and in some in¬ 
stances, when the upper stratum of clay has been washed awav, it 
assumes the substance of an entire hill * 

Leaving Maen-grah by a naiiow path, almost concealed from 
view by the heavy jungle protiuding on each side, I observed a 
bird that answers in description to the Bureros Homrat of Nipal. 
Indeed, it so closely resembles a drawing of the Buceros publish¬ 
ed in Part 1, Vol xviii. Asiatic Rcseaiches, that I cannot for a mo¬ 
ment doubt its identity with that bird I shot one of the many 
that were hopping about the branches, making a disagreeable 
noise, their flight was heavy and awkward, owing apparently 
to the shortness of their wings opening the stomach, 1 found 
it filled with berries resembling those of the Peepul and Burgh'hut 
trees, this would seem still fui tliei to establish the, opinion advanced 
by Mr Hodgson, that the Buceros Homrai was not a carnivorous 
bird. Passing through the large village of Moreng, the road to Kaeng 
lay over an extensive plain, covered with clumps of trees, the most 
conspicuous among which were the Gitjan, TtLah, and wild Peepul. 
Large flocks of the mountain minah were passing over-head, giving 
the clear chearful chiirup peculiai to these chaiming birds , and I ob¬ 
served a species of jay that was new to me It wds of an infciior size 
to the common Indian jay (NeeUkaunt), and of a different colo«r, but 
from Its shape, flight, and general appearance, there was no mistaking 
its genus The plumage of the head, back, and wings was of a pea- 
green colour, the under part of the belly and tail, of a lighter green, 
and the legs and bill, yellow Kaeng is piettily situated upon high 
ground, not far removed from the sea, and at the mouth of a cieek, 
which separates it from the district of Ladong, surrounded by exten¬ 
sive plains, clear of low jungle, and diversified with rice-fields, gardena 
and plots of indigo sowings This village is superior to any one that 
I have seen on the island, both with respect to situation, and the gene¬ 
ral appearance of neatness and comfort that prevails throughout the 
place Approaching Kaeng by the sea shore (in preference to the 
route above desciibed), the remains of several mud volcanoes may be 
seen upon the hills to the left The undulating appearance of these 
mounds, covered throughout with a beautiful green sward, and studded 
with a few Jhow trees, has a striking and agreeable effect amidst so 
much jungle an3 similarity of aspect otherwise common to thepe hills. 

B 2 
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At tllefbot ofthtf wicatto, aborning the sea-beach, I petceived several 
^otlderS^of a robl(, retetnbliog dtuk-stone, it was very hard and so*- 
Inm'O&s when strucdc with the hammer, of a sea-green colour, and inter- 
aected with veins of calc-spar; it was not improbable that it had been 
wt one time ejected tfitmi these volcanoes in a state of igneous fusion, 
along with oth^ substanoes. 

Crossing the Kaeng creeAr, I entered a district of Ladong, extensive 
plains devoted to the cultivation of nee, and only sepai ated from 
each other by the narrow strips of Gtrjun trees and underwood, 
mark the fertility of tins part of Rambree, the soil is so exceed¬ 
ingly fruitful that the principal exportations of rice from the island 
are derived from Ladong^ There are many Petroleum wells in this 
district, some of which yield a very fair supply of oil. The whole 
of the wells known to exist in the islands of Rambree and Cheduba 
are farmed by Government, and sold annually to the highe'^t bidder, 
I conceive it would be (m the end) far more advantageous to 
Government was the sale to take place every three years, instead of 
annually was more labour bestowed upon these wells, the produce 
would be greater, but the present system deters a purchaser from 
devoting his labour to the production of an article that may become 
the property of a more successful candidate, before he shall have receiv¬ 
ed any return for the capital he had alicady invested in them The 
wells wei e sold this \ ear for 120 rupee*? I am told that six only of 
the Ladong wells Are Worked One well is said to yield as much as 
three qisart bottles of oil (or 2^ seers) per diem, and allowing that the 
remaining hve are nearly as productive, the quantity of oil collected 
during*a season (from the 1st November to the 1st June), would 
amount to us much as 70 maunds. 

The oil 18 sold in Ladong at the rate of one-half tillia per rupee 
The weight of a Ulha \ aries from nine to sixteen seers The Ladong 
Ullta of oil IB said to be as much as can be contained in 18 bottles or 
13^ seers. The is much used, especially for burning, it burns 
long, and gives a fine cleai flame, it has, however, a very disagreeable 
smell, and is so highly inflammable, that it must be used with caution. 

The oil produced on the Island of Cheduba is not so abundant or so 
pure as that of Rambree. One of the Petroleum wells ii^ Ladong is 
said to exist on the site of a dormant mud volcano—-a circumstance not 
at all improbable, when it is considered, that the gases and imflamma- 
ble substances forming the constituent parts of either, are, as far as 
has been hitherto diWlvered, essentially alike The soil thrown up 
from thqge wells is highly bituminous, and in some iiiltances abounds 
with very beautiful crystals of iron pyrites. 
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I bad made up my mind to put np^ tbe thfmfff <^^l4dong, eo 
took the nearest direction to it* Tne pa^ Iba foot of a 

range of sandstone bills, to the left of the >4^ the tsumuut 

of this range stood a temple dedicated to (^ati^i,btt4iA ^t: 0 Qti>f 
it the long pole usually erected near suck'|dBefS ol^Orslup. The 
character of the rock whs sach as had bdeit hitherto ohscerved, , 
with this exception, that a few rolled pieces of 6hstt and 
were visible in a few places, strewed upon the surface. . 1 
fortunate enough to shoot a very beautiful species of jgreen ptfipsofi 
in these hills it was as large as the wood>pigeon of iBurope, and had a 
superb plumage, the colour of the head, hack, an^ tail were of a 
verj dark-green, while the wings and belly,presented a bright azure 
colour. 

I had not proceeded far on my way towards the thanna» when 
my attention was roused by the sound of music and the report of 
fit e-arms Entering upon the plain, 1 perceived a multitude of 
people apparently met on some*extraordiaai^ occasion 1 drew near, 
and learned that they had assembled to perform the funeral rite of a 
Pkoongree, who had lately died These high priests of Buddha deno¬ 
minated Phoongrees, are common in Arracra, and much revered by the 
laity, they aie never known to interfeie m the domestic affairs of ttie 
people, or exercise that spiritual dominion so generally usurped by 
the ambitious piiesthood of other countries Couhniug themselves eu.- 
tirely to the exercise of their religious duties, they are seldom seen 
beyond the precincts of the Kmm, unless it be to make thei^morning 
rounds through the neighbouring villages, accompanied by the boys, to 
whose keeping are committed the voluntary contributions of the inha¬ 
bitants It IS worthy of remark that these daily excursions are made 
not so much for the purpose of obtaining supplies for the inmates of 
th<t>«monastery, as to gratify the wishes of the villagers, who are desir¬ 
ous of enjoying this opportunity of testifying their respect and attach¬ 
ment for the ministers of their religion The discipline of the Phoon~ 
gross is extremely rigid, and not unlike that preserved m the monastic^' 
sects of Europe To a life of cehbacy is added the injunction of not 
holding anv communion whatever with the female sex ^ and so strictly 
IS this pyecept adhered to, that a Phoongree wiU neither converse 
with a female, or receive from her hands the oflenug she ma^ wish to 
present to him. The dress of the Phoongree la confined to an orange- 
coloured mantle, which extends from the shoulders to some little dis¬ 
tance below the knee; his head is closely shaDfi^, aud always uncover¬ 
ed. He slcepf m the Ktoum, upon a mat, with qo other covering than 
that afforded by his mantle, and his diet is of the simples? kind^ one 
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meal a day being considered sufficient for dis subsistence The food 
18 cooked ^ some of the scholars of the Ktoum, or by the newly mi* 
tiated of the sect, and those Phoongrees who are desirous of maintain¬ 
ing a character foi peculiar abstinence, will not even express a desire 
to satisfy the claims of hunger, however pressing they may be, waiting 
patientlv until ^ch time as food may be presented to them by some 
inmate of the Kioum with these are many other observances, all en¬ 
joining an uninterrupted course of humiliation and abstinence 

Some of these monasteries are very large, and contain a great many 
monks, as well as the boys whose education they superintend. They 
are erected by the villagers, and supply such accommodation as is re¬ 
quired In a remote part of the interior of the Ktoum is an image of 
Gautama Befoic this image the Phoongrees prostrate themselves 
twice a day, and never leave the building without making an obeisance, 
and intimating t]^eii intention to iheRoutoo a similar duty is performed 
on their return This image is composed of more or less costly mate¬ 
rials, accoidiog to, circu mstances In some Ktoums I have seen the 
Phraa entirely covered with gold or silver leaf, in others again, it is of 
wood or stone, with little oi no ornament whatever Flowers, rice, and 
parched giain are the offier^gs generally made at the shrine of Gau¬ 
tama, either by officiating pnests, or any of the laity, as a religious ob¬ 
servance, and for the attainment of some particular object of desire 
The assumption of the monastic garb is voluntary , the person who 
expresses a wish to become a Phoongree is admitted into the convent 
(without regard to country, or the religion he may formerly have 
professed), provided he stipulates his readiness to conform to the 
Buddhist observances in matters of faith and discipline, and there 
exists no impediment (such as his having a family to support, oi his not 
having obtained the permission of his parents, &c ), to his abandon¬ 
ment of earthly pursuits , sickness, deformity, and a bad character 
are also sufficient causes for rejection. Should none of these obstacles 
present themselves, the candidate is admitted into the Ktoum, and attired 
""in the prescribed dress, enters upon the duties of a Phoongree If, as 
is generally the cafe, his age shall not have exceeded 15 years, he is 
appointed to tlfc performance of the menial duties, and gradually initi¬ 
ated in the peculiar tenets of the sect, until he shall have arrived at the 
age of 20 years, the time appointed for confirmation 

It IS not uncommon for a Phoongree to devote only a certain penod 
of his life to the duties of the convent, returning to the world so soon as 
that term of rehgious abs^nence shall have expired. These Phoongrees 
are gener^ly young men, who are desirous of assuming the monastic 
garb, either from a religious feeling, or for the purpose of performing 
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some expiatory service, and are enabled to do so through the assistance 
of some persons who deem it an act of piety to defray thp expences 
consequent to their ordination 

In towns and large villages the education of the children* (the 
male part of them), is chiefly entrusted to the Phoongrees, and it is a 
part of their daily and uninterrupted occupation distinction is 

made between the childi en of the rich and the poor both are treated 
alike and receive a similar education , no remuneration whatever being 
made to these good monks for their trouble, save the daily provision 
that 18 voluntarily supplied by the native community for tlieir subsis¬ 
tence. Children under nine pears of age are not admissible into the 
Kioum, being of too tender an age to undergo the discipline and 
duties imposed upon them out of school hours, such as fetching wood 
and water, cleaning the rice, and attending the priests in their daily 
rounds, for it is the duty of the bo) s to carry the basinets containing 
the contributions of food Such children as are parentless, or of poor 
parents, and even those who resfde at some distancq from the Kioum. 
are fed as well as lodged bj the priests The other boys are allowed 
a certain time to go home to then meals, but they are obliged ,to 
sleep in the convent, for what they have read during the day is iepeat> 
ed 111 the evening or at day-break on the following morning 

There is another source of education equally peculiar to the Mughs, 
such as are not engaged in any pursuit oi employment requiring all 
their time, devote a portion of it to the education of children, entirely 
giatis, less labour being expected from the children thanks im¬ 
posed upon them in the Ktounis Children under nine years of age 
and of both sexes are admissable to such schools, the rules, as before 
observed, being less strict than those enforced at the monasteries , it is 
therefore not uncommon to meet with children of a very tender age at 
such schools 

I know nothing so gratifying to a stranger as a visit to the larger 
Kioums w the evening of a flne day To observe boys of all ages 
rushing from the scene of their daily labours to the tank or other 
place of enjoyment, with that cheerful demeanour #which marks the 
school-boy mour own country when released from his taUk and join¬ 
ing his felloi^s on the play-ground At this time a group of monks may 
be seen standing on the elevated Mtehaun at the threshold of the 
Kioum, enjoying the evening air, oi quietly watching the conduct Jof 

* I am indebted to my friend Captain Wii^liams for much information on this 
subject, 88 well as on other mattera connected with this singular people. The 
great popularity he enjoys with the Mnghs* has given him favourable oppoiStunities 
for proseenting his inquiries into their customs, &c 
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the little urchins just escaped from their controul. To the eye of the 
most careful observer, their countenances bespeak a tranquilhty of 
mind unknown to such whose passions are yet unsubdued There is in the 
appearance of these priests an equal absence of puritanical zeal or 
overweening confidence, their features are as placid as the sky above 
them, and eveh with those whose religious duties are of the graver 
cast, a smile of benevolence may be seen to break through the shades 
of SOI row and self-degradation. Often have 1, m passing, addressed 
these monks, and have invariably received a courteous replv On 
some occasions I have found a welcome in the Kioum when shelter 
was denied me elsewhere , and with that welcome the more substan¬ 
tial evidences of good-will in the shape of a repast prepaied for myself 
and followers. 1 never left the Kioum in prosecution of my journey 
without feeling grateful to those good monks, who had so charitably 
received the v'hite stranger into their mansion 

The Bht Kum (nuns), are equally common with the priests They 
either reside in a convent of nuns, or live separately in some hou'^e 
constructed near a Koo (temple), superintending the offerings, and 
leaning a life of religious abstinence The greater part of the Bht 
Kum, have retained their virginity fiom early youth, others again 
have retired from the scene of earthly cares at a more advanced age , 
in some instances, after muniage,but only when that marriage has not 
been productive of children. The diess of the Bht kum is similar 
to that of the Phbongrees, and their discipline in every other respect 
alike*^ Both are equally revered by the laity, and supplied with the 
little food necessary for their subsistence. 

Respected by the people when living, it is not surprising that the 
Ntgh ban* of a Phoongree should be marked by circumstances expres¬ 
sive of the sanctity of his character, and the attachment of his flock. 
The nature of the preparations made to do honour to his remains will 
depend much upon the means of the population residing m the neigh- 
bomhood of the Ktoum If these should be ample, the fuQpral obse¬ 
quies will be performed on a scale of magnificence seldom surpassed 
in their most ezl^ensive shews , but if otherwise, the ceremonies will 
of necessi^ be got over m a hurried and economical style The 
following will however be found to be the general practice with regard 
to the obseqmes of a deceased Phoongree, and such paode of perform¬ 
ing them was adopted in the present instance. 

When emancipated from the world, j;he body is opened and em¬ 
balmed j after which it hes for many weeks exposed to public view. 
The body is then confined in a coflin richly embellished with gold and 
* Ntrvdn, death, properly emenctpation. 
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silver leaf, and this is placed upon a lofty car that had been construct* 
ed for the purpose The inhabitants of the neighbouring villages flock 
to the spot, and ropes having been fixed to the fore and hinder parts 
of the car, a contention arises among the villagers for the remains of 
the Phoongree One party pulls agamst the other, an^ those that are 
successful claim the honor of finishing the ceremonies. This is done 
by a grand display of fireworks, the greater part of which are skilfully 
directed at the car, which is at length set on fire and the body is con* 
sumed*. Should the deceased Phoongree have maintained a character 
for peculiar sanctity, a part of his remains is not unfrequently pre¬ 
served from the flames and retained as valuable relics The influence 
of superstition has attached much value to such remains, and in ad¬ 
dition to the worth they may be supposed to possess from the religious 
character of the departed priest, they are held by the more ignorant to be 
a common ingredient in those charms that are in use with the wizard. 

The Hughs hold the practice of burning the dead to be more ho¬ 
nourable than that of committing the body to the earth or the sea, pro¬ 
bably from its being attended with greater expense and publicity. 
Funerals are, however, conducted in either way, according to the means 
of the relations, or other circumstances favouiing the adoption of one 
particular practice The spot on which a funeral pile had been 
raised is not unfrequently marked by a cenotaph, a garden, a clump 
of trees, or such other monument of aflection as the condition 
of the parties will enable them to place over the ai^es of a departed 
relative. In some cases, the funeral rites are followed with donations 
of food and clothing to the priests, and a further evidence of piety is 
evinced m the adoption of some young man who shall express his readi¬ 
ness to embrace the profession of a Phoongree 

January 14 —I had slept at the thannah on the night of the 13th, 
and was up at an eaily hour on the following morning with the inten¬ 
tion of moving on to Ooguh The distance from Khyouh Phyoo to 
Kyouprai&k is at least sixteen miles, from that to Ladong is said to be 
as much as twenty , so that 1 had travelled 36 miles in the two days. 
Oogah was distant 12 miles from Ladong, and as the^ronte lay over a 
level country T was not detained very long upon the road ^ The villa¬ 
ges in Ladong are remarkably large, and have a cheerful, comfortable 
appearance. The whole face of the district, with the exception of the 
narrow belts of Girjun trees and underwood before mentioned, is un¬ 
der cultivation; and but for the costume and features of the inhabitants 
as well as the peculiar construction of the houses, I could have fancied 

* See a full accoant of the same ceremony by the late Rev. Dr CAiJkr, As. 
Res. xn. 889 —Ed. 
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myself m Bengal The general appearance of the Mngh, mduces the 
supposition that his condition is not only infinitely superior to that of 
the poorer classes in many parts of India, but that he is comparatively 
happy and contented with hts lot. llis clothing, though coarse and of 
native manufacture, is ample for the climate, and his vigorous frame 
of body bespeaiis a sufficiency of nourishment As his wants are few 
and easily supplied, there is no call for that unremitting labour which 
secures to the poor of other countries their scanty sustenance. The 
earnings of one day of toil generally provide for the exigencies of two 
successive days of ease , and to such as aie, from a more indolent ha¬ 
bit, less willing to cultivate the soil or perform the duties of an hire¬ 
ling, the foi est and the sea present an inexhaustible supply of food. 
It is to this abundance of the necessaries of life in some one shape or 
another that we may ascribe the existence of that apathetic indiffer¬ 
ence to the jCuture, characteristic of the Mugh population, and until 
some arttfictal wants ate produced by a taste for luxuries hither¬ 
to unknown, wa shall look in vain for that display ot activity and 
toil pecuhar to a more civilized, but less happv and probably less vir¬ 
tuous. race of people It is not however too much to affirm, that such a 
change is alieadv perceptible among those who die most in contact 
with Europeans and the natives of India 

In the towns of Khyouk Phyoo and Ratnbree, we may observe this 
indication of the growing taste foi articles of foreign manufacture, in 
the small investments of cutlery, glass-ware, muslins, and broad-cloth 
expos^-d for sale m the shops along with the produce of the country 
The people have already become smarter in their di esses, and were a 
little 'more attention paid to their pattern of piece goods, I have no 
doubt but the sale of these would be far greater than it is at piesent. 
Long habituated to a state of being little remote from that enjoyed by 
the brutes of the forest, the pieseiit generation are prepared to value 
those little luxuries denied to them duiiiig the leign of Burmah des¬ 
potism, and will not be slow in securing the possession of them if 
placed within their reach It is amusing, though melancholy, to hear 
these poor people^relate the state of things in formei days, in as far as 
regards the^mportation of foreign pioduce, and the prohibitions that 
debarred them the privilege of wearing the muslm turban or angah, 
even were they sufficiently wealthy to purchase the materials for one 
As any exportation of the staple produce of the sod was seldom or ever 
permitted, few i etui ns were made in the shape of Europe or Indian 
goods They did, on some occasions, find their way into the country by 
the G<^iloohs that returned from Calcutta and Chittd^ong, laden with 
such articles of Europe or Indian manufacture, as the owners were 
enabled to obtain in exchange for the gold leaf, deer horns, bees' wax. 
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and earth oil, the produce of Ara and Airacan The demands of the 
Burmah Kaeng'*, and the numerous exactions, vnth the expenses of a 
long and dangerous voyage, were, however, thrown with such severe 
but necessary weight upon the onginal prices of the several commodi> 
ties imported, that none but the rulers of the land would venture to 
evince a disposition to become possessed of them 

Property has now become comparatively secui e, a stimulus has 
been given to industry by the freedom allowed to the exportation of 
produce , with an increase of production there will be an augmenta¬ 
tion of capital, and the agriculturist may look forward to the attain¬ 
ment of those articles of comfort and luxury hitherto denied to him. 
Still this change for the better will, of necessity, be verv gradual It 
IS as it were a newly discoveied land, and as such it will require the 
united efforts of capital and labour (joined with skill), to bring its re¬ 
sources into play As is well known, the staple produce of the soil is 
rice Great quantities of this ^am are anr^ually exported to Madras 
and Penang the returns being generally made in kind, and consisting 
chiefly of Madras cloths and Europe muslins, which aie either sold 
in Arraean or retained for impoitation into Ava lam not awaic 
that any other article of agricultural produce is expoited from Ram- 
brep Both cotton and indigo aie, however, giown upon the island, 
the tormer on the mountain side after it had been cleared of the jun¬ 
gle , tobacco is also produced m the ravines and clefts of the hills, 
subsequent to the accumulation of alluvial sod deposited therein by 
means of a dam so constructed, as to oppose its escape with th»torient 
But neithei of these are produced in such abjinddiice as to permit of 
a large exportation , the quantity grown being little more tlmn suffi¬ 
cient for consumption m the province. A want of capital, and perhaps 
a want of confidence m the Government, prohibiting agricultural spe¬ 
culation, the production is generally confined to what may be deemed 
sufficient foi domestic put poses, oi be grown with the sure prospect 
of ultimate reward 

The morning was bitterly cold, and I was glad to dismount from the 
elephant and walk. Snipe were very numerous oA a piece of marshy 
gp'ound, through which the road lay, and further on, liobserved two 
deer of th^ same species as the Raima deer of Nipal, I could not 
give a better description of this animal than referring my readers to 
the account given of it bv Mr Hodgson along with the drawing, both 
of which appear in Part 2, vol. xvui Asiatic Researches. I had before 
seen one that had been caught in a net, and brought unto me. The 

* Collectors o? costoms The duty levied was usually as much as jmr cent, 
and not nnfrequently paid la kind. ^ 
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Hughs call the animal Ght, and say, that they are very abundant upon 
the island, residing in the recesses of the forest The two deer above- 
mentioned were seen at the skirts of the jungle, and were evidently 
returning to their haunts after a night's ramble through the plains 

There was nothing peculiar in the geological features of the country 
between Ladong and Oogah The soil was, as usual, composed of a 
rich clay, mixed with a small proportion of sand, and sandstone the 
prevailing rock The dip of the stratum, wherever a stratification 
could be obsei ved, being still to the S S W. and S W parallel to the 
bearing of the hills 

Leaving the stubble fields of Ladong, I came once more upon the 
beach, and could see the village of Oogah beyond me, very prettily 
situated on a bight of the sea It was surrounded with tamarind and 
mango trees, and was on the whole a neat and comfortable looking 
village The prospect from Oogah was remarkably fine , bevond it, 
on the land side, lay Jeeka, the highest mountain in the island, and 
immediately opposite to it, separated only by a small channel of the 
sea, was the island of Cheduha, with its blue hills and undulating 
plains A Godoo was at anchor between the islands, and from the 
reports of the ciew who were on shore for water, it appeared that she 
had come last from Chittagong, and was bound to Bassem, laden with 
betel-nuts and sundnes The Soogree* of the village had come out 
to escort me to his house, a snug looking building surrounded with a 
strong bamboo fencer In front of the house, and under the tamarind 
trees, aaice michaun had been constructed for the accommodation of 
travellers, and upon this I lay down and slept until a room with a mat, 
&c , should be got ready in the Soogree's house for my reception at 
night I should have been very well pleased to have slept out in the 
open air upon the michaun, but for the remonstiances of my host, who 
pointed out the danger of doing so in a place so much infested with 
tigers. It was perhaps as well that I did not sleep outside, for a tiger 
came into the village during the night, and so much alarmed one of 
the elephants that he broke loose The old Soogree appeared to be m 
very good circumsllinces, he had a large house, abundance of poultry 
and cattle, aifd in addition to these evidences of prosperity, he had 
two wives Polygamy is common enough in Arracan The^e appears 
to be no limitation , a man may keep as many wives as he can afford 
to maintain The consent of the first wife should, however, be obtain¬ 
ed previous to the conclunon of a second contract It is seldom that 
a refusal is given, and equally seldom that attention is paid to it. 
Retain^^ the privileges of a mistress, and probably *aware of her 
* The head man of the uirole , he collects the revenue. 
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inability to enforce a compliance with the reetnction she wishes to im¬ 
pose, the elder wife usaaUy signifies her readiness to receive into the 
family a second helpmate for her husband. This new alliance is sel¬ 
dom resorted to before the first wife shall have ceased to retain the 
charms of her youth, and have become incapable of performing the 
several domestic duties incumbent upon her * 

The system of betrothing children to each other at a very ewly age, 
so common with natives of India, does not obtain with the Arracanese. 


Instances will occur when their marriage has been the result of a pre¬ 
concerted arrangement on the part of the parents so soon as the 
female shall have attained the age of maturity (15 years), and not 
pieceded by mutual attachment of the parties united. The young 
people are not, however, unfrequently, permitted to form their own 
choice, and where no great disparity of age exists, the consent of the 
parents is generally obtained. As there is no seclusion of the females 
there can be no want of opportunity for the display of t^ose little atten¬ 
tions, which in the ev es of the female sex distinguish a lover from a 
mere observer The lifting of a pitcher from the well or tank to his mis¬ 
tress’s head, or the present of a bouquet of early flowers to adorn her 
hair, are hut few of the many wa^s by which the passion of her lover 
IS exemplified Should such attention be pleasing to the fair one, she will 
piobablv mtimatcas much by the gift of a neatly made bundle of cheroots 
manufactured by her own hand The attachment between the parties 
being known to their parents and their consent obtained, the astrologer 
(Hoora dye), is consnlted the day, month and year of their cjuldren’s 
birth is made known to him, and if the result of his calculations are 


favourable to the union, every thing is arranged for its completion In 
the first place, a present of a fine silk dress , some gold and silver orna¬ 
ments. with a little tea mixed up with spices, are sent to the young lady 
by her lover, who wdlpeihaps follow in the evening of the same day 
preceded by the young unmarned men of the village these advancing 
before him as he approaches the house of his intended bride, extend to 
the right and left, and oppose his further progress until he has satis¬ 
fied them with as many rupees as he can afford to Idse. He now draws 
near to the threshold of his mistress’s house. She, on Iher part, is at¬ 
tended by the )oung maidens of the village, and these oppose hu 
entrance to the dwelling until he has paid a fine similar to that imposed 
upon him by his male companions. The lover now enters the house, 
and seated at his mistress’s side, flowers and water are scattered over 
both by the hands of the oldest and most respectable person presait. 

This done, ^ey both sit down to a meal prepared by the parents of 
the girl, receiving the food from each other’s hands, ilie meal ended* 
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the hands of the bride and bridegroom are laid upon each other, (the 
hand of tlie bridegroom uppermost,) and washed by the same person 
who had sprinkled the water and flowers over the parties The father 
of the bridegroom then takes a img from off his son’s hand, and 
places it upon the third finger of the bride’s left hand The marriage 
ceremony being fiow completed, a nantoh and entertainment is held at 
the bride’s hoiiae The bridegroom retires with the biide, and remains 
seven days in hei parent’s house, preparatory to his taking her to his 
own home This will be found to be the general piactice of the peo¬ 
ple on the occasion of then nuptials, but it is not uncommon for a man 
to take to himself a wife without going through any part whatever of 
the ceremony above described, nor is thei e any discredit attached to the 
parties so united The woman is viewed m the light of a wife, and 
treated, in every respect, in the same manner as if she had been united 
to the man in the mannei I have detailed. A jw ostitute was a being 
unknown to the Mvghs before the country had fallen into the hands of 
the Biitisli Among the blessings attending the change of rule and 
maiking the piogiess of civthsatwn in Arracau, is the introduction of 
a gradual inciease of that unhappy class of people, and with it the 
miseiies that are consequent to an unrestrained and promiscuous inter¬ 
course To the honour of the Mugh women 1 must declare, that in¬ 
stances of prostitution on their part are still of rare occurrence, the 
reputation for this vice is still more generally attached to their more 
civilized neighbours the Bengalees 

So mufh hbeity being allowed to the sexes in early youth, it may be 
supposed that an unlicensed intercomse will, in many instances, be 
found to» exist between them previous to their union It would be 
unreasonable to affirm that a passion which is so often known to break 
through the bounds imposed by religion and morality upon a people 
who claim for themselves a superior degiee of civilization, should not 
in this country be known to exist m an equally unbridled state, and pro¬ 
duce the evils consequent to an unrestrained intercourse and the shame 
of an avowal Instances of abortion or bastardy are not, however, of 
frequent occurrence, the good sense of the parents, to whom the 
attachment in flts several stages is generally known, preventing by a 
timely union of the parties, the evil which must originate from an 
intercourse unsanctioned by custom and authority 

When it is considered how easily a divorce is obtained, and how 
seldom sought for, we may naturally conclude that marriage is conducive 
to the happiness of the people. Separation may be effected (privately) 
by a dee^ drawn out by husband and wife, and witneSsed by two or 
more respectable neighbours, or both parties may appear before the 
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meeo-tooon or magistrate, and a separation is instantaneously effected 
on their compliance with the rules laid down for observance m such 
cases If the wife objects to remain any longer with her husband, and 
he shall be found to have repeatedly ill treated her, she is at liberty to 
depart, receiving from him the whole of her pi operty, as well us tlie 
children (both male and female), that may have iieen born to her. 
The children are, in maturer years, allowed to leside with either parent 
as choice directs. If, on the contrary, the wife shall be found to have 
behaved ill, she pajs a certain sum of money (generally about 25 or 
30 rupees), to her husband, who also retains possession of the 
male children, the wife receiving no pait whatever of the property. 
In cases wheie no cnminality is attached to either party, and both 
desire to be separated, a fair division of property is made, each icceiv- 
ing what he oi she may have possessed before mai nage, with an equal 
share of the pioduce of then united labours, the husband retaining the 
boys, and the wife the girls The case being investigated and decided 
upon, a pawn is broken into two pieces, one of which is given to each 
as the emblem of separation This done, the divorce has been effected, 
and they are both at liberty to contract any new alliance 

[ 2*0 be continued ] 


III .—Description of the ('so called) Mountain Ttout of Kemaon By 
Dr J. n’CLELLANo, Assistant Surgeon, 3()M Regt N 1 

From among the treasures of natural history of Kemaon t^hat have 
not hitherto been indicated, the following notice of a new species of 
fish, which affords a plentiful article of food to those who reside in th4^ 
vicinity of small rocky sti earns, may not be uninteresting From the 
appearance of this species, it has commonly been considered by Euro> 
peans to whom it is familui as a common mountain trout, a closer ex> 
ammation howevei, soou detects the mistake, and except that it belongs 
to the class of abdominal fishes and inhabits fiesh-water streams, there 
IS no natuial counexioii between this fish and the species to which it 
was supposed to belong The following are its#distinguishing cha¬ 
racters j 

Bodv compressed . mouth situated under the head, lunate, retrac¬ 
tile, toothless. Dorsal fin consisting of eight jrays Two vential fins 
situated on the centre of the abdomen, cau^l fin bihd. 

The colour of the back is bluish-black, diminishing m intensity on 
the sides, which are each maiked as usual with a lateral line, and the 
belly IS pale bhnsh-white. The scales are so small as to be scarcely 
perceptible, and there is a slight golden lustre or iridescence^iboat the 
head, the length is from three inches to nine 
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The hahits of this fish are so peculiar as to deserve to be mentioned 
It derives its food from the green slime or moss that collects on the 
surface of rocks undei water, and which is removed with considerable 
difficulty with the finger , but so well has natuie provided the creature 
with the means of procuring its peculiar sustenance, that the object is 
fulfilled with eas# and apparent enjoyment When feeding on the 
upper surface of a stone, the animal glides forward with sufficient tocce, 
and at the same time depresses the under lip, with which it scrapes 
the slime off the rock as it passes over it, leaving a streak behind like 
the scratch of a stick If the food is to be derived from the side of a 
rock, the creature accommodates itself accordingly , and if from the 
under surface of a projecting ledge, it throws itself on its back and 
darts forward with the most wonderful agility 

From observing these peculiarities of character it became necessary 
to examine the anatomical structure of the mouth and digestive or¬ 
gans of the animal, and the following is the result 

The under jaw or rather the under lip (for it cannot be said to have 
any jaws, ai|d m this respect it resembles the sturgeon and loricaria), 
18 composed of three small bones, the two outer are articulated at their 
bases to the inferior angles of the ossa malarum or cheek bones, (a 
fig 3 FI I )and the centre one is in like manner attached to the sternum 
(i), these bones (1, 2, 3,) have hinge joints by which the lip may be 
depressed at its free extremity, and they are attached laterally to each 
other by strong ligaments 

On th% inner side of the bones of the lip is situated a strong mus¬ 
cular mass (« fig 4.) whose fibres originate on the inner side of the 
4 ltern)am,.and are inserted into the upper extremities of the bones and 
ligaments of the lip, while that part of the organ which is used for 
collecting food m the manner above described, is at once protected and 
adapted to the performance of its singular function by a thick caiti- 
laginous covering Whether we contemplate the peculiar figure of 
the ossa malarum, the sternum, or of the muscles, nothing can be more 
simple or complete than the means resoited to by Piovidence in adapting 
the lip of this creatule to the peculiar office it is destined to perform 

From the unyielding nature of the abutments to which the hp is 
attached in order to enable it to resist the pressure it is exposed to, 
as well as from the peculiar nature of the joint, it is incapable of any 
other action than that of being depressed, but owing to its great 
strength and necessary thickness, this motion alone would not be 
enough to open the mouth sufficiently for the admission of food, and 
this bnng;^ us to another contrivance still more curious * 

There is a small bone (c fig 3 ) loosely attached to what may be 
named the nasal process of the frontal bone, by a hinge joint which 
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enables it to swing freely backwards and forwards, and to the lower 
end of this there is fixed a cartilaginoas rim which forma the anterior 
boundary of the mouth (d), and by the muscular structure of the 
snout and palate the anterior boundary of the mouth is drawn forward 
or retracted at pleasure It is probable from the consideration of these 
parts that they do not serve meiely for opening the mouth, but also 
assist 111 collecting or sucking food into it, by means of the vacuum 
consequent on the enlargement of its cavity, the opercula being com¬ 
pressed on the apcrtura branchiahs 

From the soft pulpy nature of the food mastication would be use¬ 
less, accordingly there are no teeth the tongue is short and cartilagi¬ 
nous The last remarkable circumstance in the anatomy of this fish 
which I shall mention is, the gicat length of the intestinal canal, it 
being eight times tliat of the body, the stomach alone extending the 
whole length of the abdominal cavity These ciicums^d^nces indicate 
either the innutritious nature of the food, or the strong digestive powers 
that arc requisite the latter would appearito be ^he case fiom the 
muscular strength of the stomach, which is displayed to the 
naked eye by the numerous white bands of longitudinal 
fibres which may be obseived pasaing thub iii a zigzag foiin 
from one extremity to the other 

The whole length of the canal was loaded in the specimen examined 
with the peculiar slimy fdUbd already' mentioned 

During the warm season these fish are seen sporting and feeding at 
all hours, but in winter they spend their time chiefly under rodks and 
stones, where they probably deposit their spawn, only coming out to 
feed as the sun ascends in the meridian, and again retiring in the 
aftei noon , or on being fi ightened, they rush into their hiding places, 
from which they can easily be taken with the hand, and m this way 
the native fisherman in a few minutes sccuies as many of them as lie 
wishes Conceiving them to be trout every attempt ha** been made to 
catch them ill the usual way with fiv and bait, and though every device 
has been resorted to, instances of success are so rt^ that they may 
be almost referred to chance A less refined but more successful 
method of fishing (as 1 have been assured by an intelligent friend 
who has seen it) is practised m the vicinity of Lohooghat by the black¬ 
smiths during periods of relaxation from their more legitimate calling' 
these pel sons, aware of the disposition of the fish to spend certain 
seasons under stones, pursue the beds of the rivers, striking such loose 
stones with their sledge-hammers as they may suspect to conceal fish, 
which they thus kill by concussion. 
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IV —Discovery of the Genuine Tea Plant in Upper Assam 

[The following official correspondence of the Tea Comoiittee hasheen obliging, 
ly handed to us for publication We hasten to present it to our readers in its 
original shape rather than attempt to make an abstract of its contents, because 
the cuiiosity of the public is much raised, and they will naturally wish to follow 
the whole tiainof Mie discovery, and give the cicdit thtieof where it is due —Ei> 3 

heller from, the Committee of Tea Culture foWH Macnaohtent, JSsy 

Senetmy to the Goieinment of India, in the Revenue Department 

yiK, 

We request that vou will have the goodness to submit to the Right 
Honorable the Governor General of India in Council the enclosed copies 
of the leports, -which we have received from Captain Jenkins, dated 
the 7th and I9th May, and from Lieut Charlton, dated the 17th Mav, 
also a subsequent communication from Lieut Charlton, dated the 
5th of last month, together with the samples of the fruit and leaves of 
the tea plant of Upper Assam, which accompanied it, and some speci¬ 
mens of the leaves previously received 

2 It is with feelings of the highest possible satisfaction that we 
are enabled to announce to his Lord-hip in Council, that the tea shrub 
IS beyond all doubt indigenous in Upper Assam, being found there 
through an extent of country of one month’s march within the Honor¬ 
able Company’s tenitoiies, fiom Sadiya and Beesa, to the Chinese fron¬ 
tier province of Yunnan, where the shiub la^fipultivated foi the sake of 
its leaf We have na hesitation in declai mg this di-cov erv, which is due 
to the ijidefatigable researches of Capt Tlnmns and Lieut Charlton, 
to be by far the most important and valuable that has ever been made 
in matters connected with the agiicultural or commercial resources of 
this empire We aie perfectly confident that tlic tea plant which has 
been brought to light, will be found capable, under pioper manage¬ 
ment, of being cultivated with complete success for commercial purpo¬ 
ses, and that con&cquentl}' the object ot oui laboi s may be before long 
fully realised 

3 It 18 proper to observe, that we were not altogether unprepared 
foi this highly interesting event We were acquainted with the fact 
that so far back as 1826, the late ingenious Mr David Scott, sent 
down from Munipore specimens of the leaves of a shrub, which he 
insisted upon was a real tea, and it will be seen from the enclosed 
reports fiom t^e agent to the Governor General on the north-eastern 
frontier and his assistant, that a similar assertion was strongly urged 
in legard to the existence of the tea in Upper Assam Still we felt 
ourselyes bound to suspend our decision on the subjecif until we should 
be in possession of the fruit of the reputed shrub, the only test which 
ought to guide us We knew that several species of Camellia were 
natives of the mountains of Hindustan, and that two of these were 
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indigenous m our north*eastern frontier provinces, and taking into 
consideration the close aflSnity between the two genera, wc were dis¬ 
posed to expect, that the alleged tea would prove nothirfg else but 
some sort of Camellia We have at length obtained the fruit of the 
Sadiya plant from Lieut Charlton, and wc are now enabled to state 
with certainty, that not only is it a genuine tea, but t^at no doubt can 
be entertained of its being the identical tea of China, which is the 
exclusive source of all the v^aneties and shades of the tea of commerce 
With the view of exhibiting the peculiarities in the structure of the 
finit, on which depends entirely the difierence between the Tea and 
Camellia, we have desired our officiating secretary to annex to this 
letter a sketch of the fiuit of both, with explanatory remarks 

4 We beg leave most respectfully to submit tlie preceding facts 
to the particulai consideration ot Goveinment, and earnestly to recom¬ 
mend, that m the first instance, and as early as may be practicable, 
one or more scientific gentlemen properly qualified foiHhe investiga¬ 
tion may be deputed into Upper Assam for the purpose of collecting 
on the sjiot the greatest variety procurable of botanical, geological and 
other details, which, as preliminary information, are absolutely neces¬ 
sary before ultenor measures can be successfully taken with regard to 
the cultivation of the tea shrub of that country We also beg to ex¬ 
press our opinion, that it would be highly desirable to adopt foith- 
with the plan suggestej^ in Lieut Charlton’s last letter, of the 5th 
of November, of estabh^ing a communication with Yuniiam by means 
of a land-ruad, at least as far as Hookam, since, independent of all 
other advantages, it would materially facilitate the operations of the 
scientific deputation, which we have recommended should be sent to 
Upper Assam with as little delay as possible 

5 We anticipate that the execution of the recommendations we 
have made, need not be attended with any consideiable expense , but 
it appears to us, with reference to the very great importance of the 
occasion, that the onlv consideration which should have weight is, that 
the money which may be required should be faithfully and economically 
applied to the purposes foi which it may be grantQid. 

We have, &c. 

Calcutta, Dec 24, 1834, Signed by the Committee of Tea Culture. 

From Captain F Jenkins, Agent to the Governor General on the N E. 

Frontier, to G S Gordon, Esq Secretary of the Committee of Tea 

Culture, dated Gowahatty, 7th May, 1834. 

I regret th« delay that has occurred m acknowledging your circular, 
dated the 3rd March, to my address it has been occasiodid by un¬ 
avoidable circumstances which 1 have further to regret will prevent 
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my replying to your communication to the length I could wish or the 
subject deserves 

2 My little acquaintance with Assam will not admit of my replying 
to all your questions, but from general information and mv own obser¬ 
vation, I am so full) impressed with the belief of the fitness of the 
mountainous region which divides Cach£r from Assam for the growth of 
tea, that I beg to attempt to call the attention of the Committee to that 
region in the most forcible manner I can, with a view to its examina¬ 
tion by a competent individual 

3 The mountainous tract I allude to, commences from the east of 
the country of the Jynteah Raja, and continues always increasing m 
elevation until it reaches to the eastern end of the valley of Assam, and 
18 so far under the controul of British authority, immediately between 
Cachar and Assam completely so, and farther on more or less diiectly 
or indirectly. The pait entirely under us ranges from 6 to 8000 feet 
gieatest heights, and farther east the mountains attain a height of 
10,000 feet, and the valleys and beds of streams arc from 2500 to 4000 
feet above the sea " From the end of the valley of Assam this ceases 
to be merely a west and east range, its direct continuation passes into 
China into the tea countries of Sechuen and Yunnan the northern 
bend in the latitude of Sadiya meets a branch of the snowy mountains, 
and the southern divides off into the two mountainous ranges, which 
border the Irrawady on cither side, from its sources to the sea. 

4 Every part of this mountainous country that I have visited, presents 
nearly a uniform geological structure, being almost entirely composed 
of clav-state, and every where nearly of the same appearance, very much 
broken and disintegrated, so much so as to be seldom visible in mass, 
and being covered with a deep coat of soil and luxuriant vegetation 
even on the greatest heights 

5 Camellias are found in every part of this hill country, and within 
our jurisdiction in the Singpho district of Beesa, a coarse variety of the 
tea plant is, as 1 am informed, undoubtedly indigenous A plant was 
given to me at Sadiya, which I have reason to suppose, was a genuiue 
tea tree, and 1 intd^ded to have bi ought it to Calcutta for examination, 
but I received it in a sickly state, and from the prevalence of gieat heat 
1 was unable to succeed in taking it to the presidency I shall endea¬ 
vour to procure another plant or two for the satisfaction of the Com¬ 
mittee. However, having no doubt myself of the fact of the tea shrub 
being found wild in the eastern parts of Assam, I would beg to re¬ 
commend the expediency of some well-qualihed person being at once 
sent up for the identification of the plant beyond any*objection, for 
the exanl9nation of the soil in which it grows as reported, and an in¬ 
spection of the tract of mountains between Cachar and Assam 
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6. If this recommendation were acted upon, the person deputed 
should be m Cachar by the 1st of November, and proceed immediately 
to ascend the mountains in communication with the officer in cimI 
charge. Captain Fishkr, who would previously have made arrangements 
for his being provided with porters, &c He should pursue nearly the 
tract followed by me on the same journey, and on arnval at Bishonath 
should proceed by water to Sadija, and thence go up to Beesa at the 
foot of the mountains dividing Assanf from Ava 

7 As the individual thus deputed would of course be a competent 
botanist, and perhaps geologist, 1 contemplate much indirect acquisi- 
tion to science from the tup thus sketched out, it being almost entirely 
untrodden ground to any scientific observer, and of course it is to be 
expected that much benefit, in an economical point of view, might re¬ 
sult to the state from the i esearches and suggestions of one who could 
bring to knowledge the unlimited productions of the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms in the regions in question 

8 In case you should not have forwaided a copy of your circular to 

Captain Fish]!.b, 1 shall do so, and request him to make a leport to you 
upon the subject of it with refeience to Cachar * 

Ext) act of a private letter /torn Captain F Jenkins to G J. 

Goboox, Esq dated the 19M May, 1834, with enclosures 

Since I wrote you officially, I have had the enclosed note from Lieut. 
CuAKtTON of the Assam Light Infantrv, regarding tea, and I have 
been presented with the enclosed luminous map'**’ of the tea distiicts in 
Upper Assam by a Phokun who accompanied Lieut BcRNSTiMn an ex¬ 
pedition to the top of the Patkoye range of hills, dividing the waters of 
the Burhamputra from those of the Kuendueii On this range of hills 
the trees giow in gieat abundance, and are described to reach the size 
of small foiest trees or very large shrubs You will see how he says the 
leaves are treated, which though it seems rather an odd mode of ma¬ 
nufacture, he and others peisist in saying is the way in which the 
Singphos manage the tea I never had an opportunity of trying it, 
but those who had said it was palatable enough^nd the leaves thus 
prepared keep for ever 

Copy of 0 letter from Lieut Charlton to Captain Jenkins, dated on the 
Burhamputra, the 1 1th May, 1834, enclosed in the preceding. 

With regard to the circular from the Tea Committee which you 
showed me at Gowahatty, I have much pleasure in communicating the 
little 1 know of the tea plant of Assam. 1 was informed about three 

years ego of*its being found growing wild in the vicinity of Beesa at 

tS‘ 

* This map being of the most crude description u omitted here. It did not 
accompany the Committee’s Report to Goverumeat. 
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the foot of a low rang^e of hills and in the subjacent plains, from 
whence I obtained three or four young trees, which I gave to Dr John 
Tytlek in Calcutta, with a view of their being planted in the Go\ernment 
Botanical Garden 1 have since understood they decaj ed soon after 
The soil where they grow was described to be allu\ lal like most parts 
of Assam, and th| trees rising to the height of twelve or fourteen feet 
more, either at the foot or a small distance up the hills, but never on 
the summit, from which I infer a*!aheltered situation to be most favor¬ 
able The aspect was geneially southerly or south-east I am soiry 
I cannot give you a minute description ot the plant, not having it now 
before me , but so much 1 recollect, the leaves were about two inches in 
length and one m hieadth, alteiuate, elliptic-oblong and serrate The 

flower white, very like that of the wild white rose, but much smaller 
The seed I have not seen , it was described to be contained in a red, 
round, thtee-lobed capsule, the lobes detached or bursting along the 
upper sides, wteli a single seed in each From what I have seen of the 
tea plant in diffcient parts of the world, and lately in New Holland, 
prop.igated by seeds’brought direct from China, I have little doubt but 
that*^ that found ueai Bce'-a is a species of tea, and though it may be 
spurious or even a Camellia, as Dr Waluch suggests, its growing 
tbeie indigenous and in great abundance aflbrds good grounds for sup¬ 
posing that the introduction of the Chinese plant into Upper A«sain 
would be attended with success I have not had an opportunity of mak¬ 
ing any experiment on the leaves , they are described as small m their 
green state, but acquit e the fragrance and flavour of Chinese tea when 
dried 'fhe Siugphos and Kamtees are in the habit of dunking an m- 
fu jio 1 of the leaves which I have lately undei stood they pieparc by cut¬ 
ting them into small jneces, taking out the stalks and fibres, boiling 
and then squeezing them into a ball which they div in the sun and re¬ 
tain for u^e I ha\e written to Sadiya for a specimen of the tea pre¬ 
pared in this mannei, and foi plants and seeds, I will send you some 
if I am able to procure them, and wiite to you on this subject more 
fullv by and bve 

\ - 

Copy of a private letterfrom Lieut Charlton to Captain Jenkins, dated 
at Sadtya, the 8tA November, 1834 
I have now the pleasure of sending you some seeds and leaves of 
the tea tree of Assam, and am sorry that the unsettled state I have 
been in fur the last thiee mouths has pi evented my sending them so 
soon as I intended The leaves you could have had before, but I was 
anxious to make them into something like tea, the best^test that the 
tree is no'Pa Camellia, as Dr. Waluch imagines It appears coarse, 
owing to the leaves being large and much too old, which could not at 
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the time be obviated By the end of the cold weather, when the young 
leaves are on the tree<«, I hope to send you as good black tea as we 
generally receive from China I will make expeiiuients in‘the interim 
in the art of preparing green 

Tlie tree I now find is indigenous to this place as well as Beesa, and 
grows wild every here and there, all the wav from thio, about a month’s 
journev, to the Chinese province Yunnan, where I am told it is exten¬ 
sively cultivated One or two people from that province have assured 
me, that the tea tree grown thcieexacth resembles the species that we 
have here , so I think there can be no longer any doubt of its being 
hond-fide tea What a pity theie is no means of communication between 
Sadiy.i and Yunnan A good Und-road made only as far as llookam, 
and there are no natural obstacles of any consequence to prevent it, 
would aflfbrd an outlet for British merchandize into the veiy heart of 
China 


Copy of a note from Captain F Jfnkins to Dr Wat lick, on the lack 
of the above, dated (at GownAatfy) ^2nd November, 1834 
I have only time to send this and to say, I have sent a jar of tea- 
leaves and a box of tea seeds to go by to-day’s d»lk, I hope yon will 
see from the seeds th«it thei e is no doubt ours is genuine tea 


Memorandum explanatory of the sketekeh which accompany the report of 

the Committee of Tea Cnltme, 

There is no danger of mistaking any plant for the tea except the 
Camellia Both are very closely allied to each other in general appear¬ 
ance, in the form of their leaves and the structuie of the floweis It 
is by the cbaractei of the fiuit alone that they can be satisfactorily dis¬ 
tinguished for practical purposes, in that lespect the two genera differ 
veiy widely 

In both the fruit consists of a roundish, more or less triangular, dry 
capsule, of three distinct cells, each cell containing one solitary seed or 
nut. At the period of maturity the dehiscence oi lasting takes place 
vertically, b) means of thiee fissuies, extending nom the top of the 
capsule towards its base So fai their capsules aie precisely alike , the 
following are the points of diffeience 

In the tea, the capsule is more or less deeply divided into three 
globular lobes, sometimes appearing as if it consisted of three round 
capsules united into one The general outline is therefore always 
decidedly triangular, with extremely obtuse corners. Tlie bursting 
proceeds along the middle of the lobes or angles, when a larjfp seed is 
discovered through each aperture enclosed on all sides within its proper 
cell, which cell is in fact formed by the corresponding lobe of the fruit 
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By this process she valves are, properly speaking, formed, (and not 
three, as. they are generally counted,) each lobe splitting ipto two 
hemispherical valves. The partitions alternate with the lobes, and are 
formed by the sides of two adjo&ing cells being, as it were, glued to* 
gether, and extending to the axis of the capsule, from which they at 
length completely detach themselves, when it diaappem’s altogether. 
The seeds or nirte are almost globular 

In Camellia the capsule is very obscurely triangular without any 
tendency to become deeply three>lobed It bursts along the middle of 
each side (consequently alternately with the comers) into three very 
distinct valves, each of which belongs to two adjoining cells, because 
the three partitions originate lengthwise from the,middle of the re¬ 
spective valves, and are therefore opposite or contrary to these, con¬ 
verging from thence to the triangular axis, from which they gradually 
separate, leaving it finally unconnected and free The seeds are of an 
oial ohlong shape, smaller than tliose of the tea 
The preceding remarks are made with referenoe chiefly to the 
/bssam'Tea and the Nipal Camellia, and purposely without technical 
precision, the object being simply to convey a general idea of the 
structure of the two sorts of fiuit. But they admit of being applied 
with safety to eU other instances of comparison between the genera in 
question 

References to the Figures in Plate III 
A The Assam tea Figs 1, 2, 3, rj^ capsules scarcely enlarged, 
at 1, sepn from below, deeply three-lobedf 2, the common form, com¬ 
mencing to buist, 3, the same completely burst open, and discovering 
the seeds, 4, the same, the seeds being removed, and one of these re- 
piesented separately , of the natural size , 5, the lower half of a ripe 
capsule divided by an horizontal section and the seeds removed, exhi¬ 
biting the places of dehiscence along the angles or lobes, and the par¬ 
titions alternating with these and separating from the axis, a little en¬ 
larged . 6, outline of a full-grown leaf, of the natural dimensious 
B The Nipal Camellia (C kisstj Fig 7, ripe and entire capsule 
slightly enlarged and 9, the same after bursting, the free axis being 
seen m the last figure, 10, a horizontal section as in the tea, much en¬ 
larged, representing the places of bursting, which alternate with the 
angles of the fruit, the partition which are opposite to the angles of the 
fruit, and the valves, separatmg from the free axis, 11, a detached 
seed, uHtuial size, 12, outline of a full grown leaf. 

(Signed), , N Wallich, M D 
^ Off. Sec, to the Cdki. of Tea Cult 

H. C Bot Gardien. Dee. 24, 1834. 
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[la the foregoing correspondence, allnsion le made to a priot knowledge of 
the tea>platit of Assam The following extract from Captain WiLCox’a Memoir 
of a Survey of Assam, published m the Asiatic Researches XVII p, 448, provei 
that officer to have been aware of its existence in the hills east of Sadiya ~-ha 
writes from Manchd, a Khamti village, latitude 27* 29' 16", longitude 97® 29' — 
" according to promise, a sperimen of the tea tree was brought to me from one 
of the neighbouring low hills , it was a full grown one, that is about five feet 
high, the leaves were coarse and large, and not numerous” Mr Scott and 
Captain Davidson had also tiequently seen it, and the latter officer says, that 
black tea is now bi ought to Goalpara from the fihotan lulls In 1828, Capt^. 
Grant and P]i.MBEaTutf sent specimens of what the natives asserted to be the 
tea plant to Mr Secretary Swinton, fiom Mdnipur, but for want of the fruit, 
its genuine nature was not identified These travellers made tea from its leaves, 
and tound it appioach veiy nearly in flavour to ordinary black tea — Ed ] 

V —Abstract of Meteorological Observations at Nasirabdd By Lieut - 

Col Thomas Oliver 


Table I —Barometer reduced to 32® Temperature of the External Air, and resulting 

elet attoH above Calcutta 


Year and 
Month 

Bai ora 
at4 P M 

Temp of 
All 

Eleva¬ 

tion 

Year and 
Month 

Darom 
at4 p M 

Jemp of 
air 

Eleva¬ 

tion 



0 




0 

Feet. 

Dec J832, 

28 432 

56 7 


Die 18131 

28 391 

65 4 

1518 

Jan 1833, 

604 

71 4 


Jiin 1834, 

402 


1511 

Feb 

392 

74 6 


Feb 

392 

76 3 

1601 

March, 

334 

84 8 


Ma' ch, 

281 

86 5 

1538 

Apiil, 

234 

96 9 


April, 

212 

93 8 

1556 

May, 

069 

102 4 


May, 

101 


1512 

June, 

031 

102 2 

1618 

I line, 

27 9S0 


1672 

July, 

27 965 

97 1 

1643 

July, 

977 

88 1 

1576 

Aug 

28 021 

93 9 

1643 

Aug 

28 001 

88 2 

1534 

bept 

090 

98 5 

1507 

Sept 




Oct 

296 

93 7 

1484 

Oct 




Nov 

425 

80 6 

1497 

Nov 


• 



28 232 

88 5 

1489 






It IS remarkable that the elevations for the nine months, since December, 1833, are 
all with one exception «fl much m excess to those for the same months of the former 
yeir I am at a loss to uccouut for this , the avi,iage height of my Barometer foi 
the mue months in quc-stiuu being only 026 lower than the average for the same 
months of the preceding jear -- 

Table II — A/ean Temperafute of each Month, with the Differences fioni the Mean 

of the Year 


Mouths j 

Temp 

Day 

Diff 

flora 

Mean. 

lump. 

Night 

Diff 

from 

Mean^ 

Temp 

Sun-set 

OilF 

fiom 

Mean 


0 


0 

0 


o 

o 


o 

January, 

61 5 


-17 9 

87 9 

- 

-17 4 

66 0 


- 16 8 

February, 

67 8 


-116 

60 5 

- 

-14 8 

67 7 

— 14'I 

March, . 

76 4 

- 

- 4 0 

71 9 

— 

- 3 4 

80 7 


- 11 

April, 

86 2 


h 5 8 

80 9 

1 

. 5 6 

88 5 

• 

h 67 

Ma>, 

94 b 

• 

- 16 2 

89 9 


. 14 6 

96 9 


• 15 1 

June, , 

93 6 

• 

- 14 2 

68 8 


- 13 5 

94 6 

• 

* 22 8 

July, 

88 3 


- 8 9 

84 7 

L 

- 94 

88 0 

• 

> 6 2 

August, 

86 1 

• 

- 67 

82 i 

w 

. 6 8 

86 4 

m 

* 4 6 

September, 

86 6 


- 7 2 

1 83 1 

* 

. 7 8 

87 7 


* 8 9 

October, 

82 0 

• 

. 9 6 

1 78 0 


- 2 7 

85 5 


* 3 7 

November, • 

72 7 


-67 

69 6 

lj 

-57 

77 1- 


- 4 7 

Decemtier, 

68 7 

- 

- 20 7 

55 6 

— 19 7 

63 0* 

- 

-18 8 

Means, 

79 4 

1 

75 3 

1 1 81 6 

I'-- .. 
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Table III —Temperature of the Air, and Depression (D) ttf Wet Thermometer 


Tear and >lonth 


Sun-use 


24 F M 


4 F M 


Sun-set 



Dec 1812 , 

Jan 183d, 

Feb 

March, 

April, 

May, 

Jun6^ * 
July, . 
Au{r • 
Sept 
Oct 
l'Jo\ 


Means, 


I 3 92 Means, I 45 2 1 


The means fen the last year are probably but little affected by the want of observa¬ 
tions m Noi ember, since the hygrometne state of the air for that month appears to 
differ nolLrery much from the mean of the year “ 

(The formula whence the dew-pomts in th4 above table are taken Will b» found 
in the first Volume of the Jouunal, p 508, and in the GnsANiKbs IN Scixncb, L 
193 —Ed ] 
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Mean Results of four Years* Observations^ 


5t 


Months 

Barometer 
atJ2® 1 

lemperatuic 
ot Air 

Mean 

Temperature j 

G 

1 

o 


4PM 

var 

4PM 

var 

Day 

Night 



January, 

inches 

28 475 

+ 232 

fl 

70 6 


m 

Q 

60 9 

O 

67 5 

• « 

31 6 


2 36 

Febinary, 

387 

+ 151 

72 2 

- 

-11 4 

66 4 

59 0 

34 9 


2 66 

March, 

3l6 

4- 080 

84 0 

- 

-44 

73 5 

70.5 

34 9 


2 66 

April, 

224 

— 010 

95 5 


r 5 6 

83 6 

81 5 

37 4 

194 

2 80 

May, 

109 

_ 127 

101 8 

- 

-14 7 

92 6 

88 2 


175 

3 06 

June, 

July, 

27 997 

— 239 

100 7 

“ 

-14 6 

92 5 

87 7 

63 3 

388 

6 52 

974 

— 262 

92 8 

- 

r 9 b 

87 5 

83 8 

71 7 

604 

8 60 

August, 

28 024 

— 212 

88 8 

- 

- 57 

83 6 

81 1 

71 5 

679 

8 60 

September, 

137 

— 099 

90 9 

- 

- 6 1 

84 0 

80 9 

66 4 

.578 

7 39 

Octobei, 

305 

+ 069 

90 2 

- 

- 2 * 

80 7 

76 8 


334 

4 00 

November, 

431 

+ 195 

79 3 


-77 

70 2 

66 7 

43 2 

392 

3 47 

December, 

451 

-i* 215 

67 3 

- 

-18 3 

59 6 

56 7 

38 2 

479 

3 05 

Means, 

2S 23b 

GD 

86 2 


33 0 

77 9 

74 2 

48 3 

417 

4 60 


The nieftn temperature (day and night) from these four Year’s ahservations » 
76®, hut as Nasirabcid is elevated above the level of the sea nearly 1500 feet, 
the air is or ought to be cooler on that accouut by about 5® 5, so that the tem- 
peratuie at the sea level uould be 81 5, which is ti^t assig&ed to tlie equator by 
Humbolih 

If we eilculite the mean temperature for the latitude (26“ 18') by the foimulec 
which have been tound in most cases to agree well with observation, wc shall 


have, t, 

By Ma\ er’s, T (=; 84«—52® sin® L) =718 

Bbfwstkr’s, T (= 81® 5 cos L) = 73 1 

Daubuihson’s, T (= 27** cos ® L m centesimal degrees*) . = 71 0 

Aikinson’s, T (= 97® 08 cos % L—10® 13) = 71 9 


Mean = 72 5 

which IS 9® less than the observations give when reduced to the sea level But 
it must be observed with regard to the loc ality of Nusirabftd that it sAnds on 
an and rock on whiih scarcely any vegetation exists unless duiing the rainy 
season this will no doubt aciount for a part ot the difference Mr Atkinson 
in bis elaborate paper on Astiunomical and other Betractions, (vide Memoirs of 
the Royal Astronomical Society, 2nd volume,) considers that 4® may be deducted 
trom the observed temperatuies of “biige extended plains ” allowing this, we 
have still 5® unaccounted for However, on calculating by the same formulse, 
the mean temperatures of several places in this country where observations hare 
been made and recorded in this Journal, I find similar differences, part of which 
may very probably be owing to errors in the instruments used, as it is well known 
how great a difference exists in the thermometers manufactured for exportation 
to this country, no two of which are hardly ever found to ag^e m their iudica> 
tions, some d][|fering seveial degrees ftom others In the subjoined table, the 
latitudes and elevations of some of the places are given by rough estimation, not 
having at hand the means of ascertaining them accurately, but any probable 
errors in these estimations c annot affect the results materially. The difference of 
temperature due to elevation has been calculated by Mr Aikinson’b Formula^ 

VIZ 


Required diff m degrees ~ ■ ■ A being the elevation in feet. 

^ h ’ 

261 4"- 

^ 200 

* Op, in Fahrenheit’s Scale T=80® 6—48® 6 sin ** L. 

B ■ 
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Compariion cf Observed Mean Temperatures vnth those deduced from the Formules of 
MAYsn, Brewster, DAtrscissoN, and Atkinson 


Places 

Lati¬ 

tude 

1 

Height 
in feet. 

Observed 

Mean 

Tempera¬ 

ture 

Differ¬ 
ence 
due to 
Eleva¬ 
tion 

Obd Mu 
Temp re¬ 
duced to 
the sea 
level 

Mean 
Temp 
by the 
For- 
mulee 

Difference be¬ 
tween the cal¬ 
culated & ob¬ 
served Mean 
Temperature 

Oazipltr, . 

» 

25 10 

400 

0 

77 4 

O 

1 6 

0 

79 0 

n 

O 

—5 <> 

Fattiguih, 

27 20 

600 

76 6 

2 4 

78 0 

BO 

—6 4 

Seringapatam, 

12 10 

2412 

77 1 

9 2 

86 1 


—5 7 

Nasirabdd, 

26 18 

1487 

76 0 

5 5 

81 5 


—90 

Delhi, 

28 27 

800 

73 4 

3 1 

76 5 

70 7 

—5 B 

Calcutta, 

Laudour, 

22 ‘iO 

100 

78 1 

0 4 

78 5 

75 0 

—3 5 



66 7 

24 5 

81 2 

69 1 

—12 1 


VI .—Longitude of Nastrabdd by Lunar Transits and by Obsei nations 
of Moot. Culminating Stars —By Lieut -Col Thomas Oliver 


By Lunar Transits 


. - 

Months 

Longitude 

Sums of Se¬ 
conds 

Means 


H M 

S 


H 

M 

S 

February 16th, 1831, 

4 58 

44 

44 

4 

58 

*44 

Ditto 22nd, 

59 

10 

114 



57 

March 21st, 

58 

57 

171 


• 

57 

Ditto 22nd, . . 

59 

12 

241 



61 

September 14th, 

58 

52 

295 



59 

Ditto li3th, 

58 

47 

142 



57 

November 12th, 

69 

21 

421 



bO 

Ditto 1 ith. 

59 

05 

488 


• 

61 

February 8th, 1832, 

58 

41 

529 



59 

Ditto 10th, 

59 

07 

596 



60 

March 9th, . 

59 

12 

668 



61 

Ditto 10th, .. . 

59 

00 

728 



61 

Ditto 12th, 

. 59 

00 

788 



61 

April 8th, 

59 

07 

855 



61 

May 7th, 

59 

29 

944 



63 

Ditto 9th, . . 

58 

50 

994 



62 

June 6th, , 

58 

59 

1051 



62 

Ditto 7th, . 'L -• 

• 58 

49 

1102 

« 


61 

October 1st, 

58 

50 

1152 



61 

November Ist, 

59 

09 ' 

1221 

• • 


61 

Ditto 29th, 

58 

52 

1273 



61 

March 1st, 1833, 

59 

09 

1142 

1 

• • 

61 

Ditto 28th, .. .. 

59 

Oa 

1407 

% 

e 

61 

Ditto 30th, . 

59 

03 

1472 


• • 

61 

Ditto 3l8t, 

59 

04 

1536 

« 

• 

61 

April 28th, 

58 

57 

1593 



61 

Ditto 2»th, 

59 

lb 

1669 



62 

Ditto iOth, 

• 59 

18 

1747 



62 

Nvembgr 17th, . . 

•• 59 

00 

1807 



62 

Ditto reth, , 

• 58 

42 

1849 

• 


62 

Iiongitade by Lunar Transits, 

1 

• « 

• • 

= 4 

59 

02 
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Ptoceedinge of the Astatic Society 
By Mood Culmmatora. 


59 


Date 

Stars 

Intervals in 
Sidereal Time 

Longitude 

Sums of se¬ 
conds mul¬ 
tiplied by 
the No of 
stars ob- 
sesnred 

Means 

1814 



1 M 

S 

H 

M 

S 


H M 

S 

Jan 16lh, 


Piscium, 

[-43 

48 47 

4 

58 

56 

56 

4 58 

56 

Jan 18th, . 

i 

Ceti, 

• a 

+ 4 
—27 

16 09 

30 16 

• a 

• 

52 

160 

• 

53 

Jan 19th, 

jU 

Ceti, 

+ 20 

33 68 




1 


57 


A 


+ 5 

42 92 


• 

60 

340 

• 


/ 

■ Taun, 

—2'i 

10 92 







Feb 18th, 

t 

Tauri, 

+20 

10 62 








H 

Gem 

—40 

40 58 


» 

64 

532 

0 

59 


n 


—'ll 

10 34 





i 


March 16th, 

a 

Taun, 

—28 

1 { 52 


• 0 

48 

580 


58 

March 17th, 

a 

Tnuri, . 

+24 

59 84 








t 


—36 

19 96 


0 0 

65 

Z75 

e V 

60 


c 


—51 

30 38 







March 19th, 


Gem 

+ 14 

56 58 








C 


+ 14 

08 40 

1 

0 

64 

967 


60 


0 


—47 

17 70 







March 20tb, 

0 

Gem 

+ 14 

41 18 



56 

1079 


60 

April, 18th, 

S 

Cancri, 

—45 

24 46 





Cancri, 

+ 28 

27 10 








a 

Lconia, 

— U 

16 12 

• 

m 

44 

1211 


58 

April 19th, 

y 


—42 

13 64 







a 

Leonis, 

+28 

07 98 








y 


+ 16 

50 40 



69 

1418 

• 

59 

May 17th, 

<r 


—41 

55 32 







p 

Leonts, 

+19 

41 06 








X 

Virg 

+ 7 

17 52 



75 

1718 

• 

61 


7 

—33 

35 14 





TT 

—48 

37 70 







May 18th, . 

U 

Virg .. 

+22 

03 22 








Tt 

y 

a • 

+ 7 

— 13 

00 62 
53 12 



67 

1986 

* 

62 


s 


—47 

52 56 








1 

Longitude by 

1 

Moon Cnlmin 

ators 

f 


s i 

( o9 

02 


The exact agreement of the two is of course a mere chance I think it nglit 


however to mention that I have inserted the whole of my observationsi and not 
a aelection from them. ^ 


^ VII —Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

Wednesday Evening, tiie 14fA January 1835 
The Reverend W H Minii, D D Vice-President, in the Chair 
After reading the Proceedings of the last Meeting, the Meeting passed 
to the Ballot for the Office-bearers of the ensuing year, when the Lord 
Bishop, the Ren Dr Mint., Sir J P Giiant, and Mr W H Maonaohten 
were elected Vice-Presidents, and the Members composing the CWmittee 
of Papers last year were unanimously re-elected. 
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The Honorable Mr. J B MAOAViiAVj the Honorable Colonel W Mor¬ 
rison. and Mr Wiluam Carr^ proposed at the last Meeting, were duly 
elected Members of the Society ' 

The Secretary read an Annual Report on the state of the Society. 

For the whole of the past year, the Society had been deprived of the presence 
of its President, who had been driven to the Cape through ill health The seats 
of two Vice-Presidents had also become vacant, one by Sir J Frank’s departure 
to Europe, the other, by Sir C T Mbtcalfb’s appointment to the Government 
of Agra The Obituary List of the past year contained only the veneiable name 
of Dr Cakkit, upon whose death, in June last, a tribute of regret and esteem had 
been recorded on the Society’s proceedings The fate of another cherished Mem¬ 
ber, Mr J Caloer, remained an object of great anxiety, nothing having been 
heard of him since he sailed from India for the New Colony at St George’s Sound 
in October, 1833 The only faint hope of his safety rested in the report of 
some natives at Swan River, that a wreck had occurred to the northward , and it 
was satisfactory at least to know, that a vessel had been immediately despatched 
to ascertain the fact The result has not yet transpired 

Of Members who hud tendered their resignation for various causes, the follow¬ 
ing names were mentioned Messrs G Money, M T CerMisHAW, M Labu- 
LETTA, M Manuk, alid Riga Kacikrishna 
The new Members elected, including those of the present Meeting, amounted 
in number to fifteen, viz Messrs W Martin, R Spiers, A Beatiie, J S 
Stoppord, W Mackenzie, F Rfnauld, Dr A Hamilton, Lieut W 
Folvy, Lieut McLfod, Lieut -Col Low, Sir J P Grant, Mr W Grant, 
Honorable T B Macaulay, Honorable Colonel Morrison, and Mr W Carr 
The following distinguished individuals had been associated as Honorary Mem¬ 
bers The Mekhara Mkng of Ava, Mr Csoma df KuRbs, Professors Hebren, 
Klaproth, Rosen, and Buckland, Sir John Herschel, and Col Sykfs 
The 'Svpences of the year had been very model ate, leaving a considerable 
balance in the Treasurers’ hands 

Payments Rfceipts 

To paid for Copies of the By balance of last year, 20 8 

Journal Asiatic Society, By Subscriptions collected, 5472 6 

furnished to Members in By Interest on Company’s 

1831, . 928 0 0 Paper, 17,^00, at 5 per 

To Establishment and con- cent . .. 1417 1 11 

tingent expences from I st 
Nov 1833 to rJst Oct 
1834, .. 2880 6 0 

To balance of cash in baud, ilOl 10 4 

Sa Rs b910 0 4 Sa Fs 6910 0 4 

Outstanding Quarterly Bills due, but not yet collected, Rs 2817 
The Publications of the past year had been limited to the Index of the 18 
volumes of Quarto Researches, now nearly completed, and the Monthly Journal 
The printing of M CaoMA db KOrus’b Tibetan Giammar was terminated, which 
would allow a new volume of Researches immediately to be puf^^in hand The Oo- 
vernme^ had been pleased to express its approbation of the manner in which 
the Tibetan Dictionary and Grammar have been passed through the press, and 
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hod requested that the Asiatic Society would undertake to distribute e^ies of the 
work to the pimcipal learned Societies and Univeisities ot Europe and 
India In complimenting the Author upon the successful perfoimance of his 
task, and ordering payment of printing expences, and arrears of salary, the Govei- 
nor General was further pleased to direct the sum of money remitted to M Cso- 
MA. by Pnnee Este»ha/y and other Hungarian Noblemen m 18J2, which was 
unfortunately lost by the failure of the house of Ai rx.ANDFi9and Co to be re¬ 
stored out of the public purse, an act of liberality which will doubtless be ap{)i ecl¬ 
ated in Vienna 

The Papers submitted to the Society, during the past year, had embi aeed the 
discoveries of Bactrian Antiquities by General Vf^tdra, M CouRr, Dr Mar¬ 
tin, Mr Masson, Di Gerard, Syed Kpra’mft Aii, and Mohun Lal The 
notice of various Hindu Inscriptions, and particularly the Translation of one of 
the Allahabad Inscription, by Captain Troyfr and I>r Mini —the discovery 
of a submerged town, replete with antiquities, by Captain Caittcrv , and ma¬ 
ny otliPi subjects of consuleiahle interest In physical resrnre h, the progi ess 
of diBcoveiy had been unprecedently rapid, and the gigantic fossil bones exhu¬ 
mated from the lower range of hills, by Dr Facconfr and Caplin Cactefy, 
had even surpassed the noble specimens presented by Dr Spii sbdry It was 
now rendered most probable that a belt of fossil deposit gxisted throughout the 
whole line of secondary hills skirting the great Himiilayan ridge from Cashmir to 
Ava It had been penetrated in a few places—at Scwalik, Kooch Behar, and on 
the Irawadi, but for many years, it might be anticipated that othcr^spots yet unex¬ 
plored would continue to fuiiiish abuudant stoics tor the investigation of the geo¬ 
logist and the speculation of the cosmogonist 

JLihrarif 

Read a letter fiom Monsieur Lair, Setretaiy of the Society of Agri. 
culture and Commerce at Caen, forwarding copies of the various publica¬ 
tions of that Society for the past two years^ » 

Read a lettei from Monsieur DuTROUiLns, Secretary of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy at Bordeaux, foiwaiding copies of its proceedings, &c for the years 
18S2 and 33, and proposing an exchange of publications 
Read a lettei from Professoi J. J Marcll, acknowledging his election 
as an Honorary member, and presenting his recent publications 

Hibtoire de I’Egypte depuis la conquAte des Arabes jusqu’a celle des 
Fianqais 

Contes Arabes du Shekh el Mohdv, Nos 10, 11, 12, 13 
The following Books were also piesented * 

Journal of a Tour through the Panjab, Afghanistan, &c in company with 
Lieut Burnes and Dr Gerard, by Munshi Mohan La'l, a native of 
Delhi— by the author 

Papers relative to the Mahratta War in 1833.4, by Mr Q T Lushtngton. 
Hitopadesi, with a Hindee translation, made by a Pundit of the Raja of 
Bhartpur —by ditto 

Prithivi Raja Basa, a Hindee Poem, by Chand ,—by ditto. 

Journal Asiatique, No 77, August, 1834—ftjr the Asiatic Society of Pan*. 
Meteorological Register, Nov and Dec 1834 —by the Surveyor tHenercU, 

A lithographed map of the Indus and the neighbouring countries, from the 
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The GdHrament maps —dy M J B Tnuttn^ Artist and Publtaher 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 13— hy the EdiUirs, 

The following books were received from the Booksellers. 

Marsden's Numismata Onentalia, 9nd vol 

Laidner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Sismondi’s Roman Empire, vol 1st. 

For the Museum 

A senes of Skulls, consisting of 1 Tiger, A Antelopes, 3 Chikaras (Rein, 
deer), 1 Hyena, 3 Wolves, and 2 Pariah Dogs, also Models of the 
Ndtii e Plough, of the Cotton and Spinning Wheel, and that of the Mill for 
grinding Mustard Seed—also models of Caits, &c used in the Bhaitpur 
Tenitory, and 2 Mewatte Spears, presented by Mr G T Lushing ton 

Antiqmties 

Read a letter from Major Sutherland, forwarding the Ancient Inscnp. 
tion presented by Captain J Low, on the 3rd Oecembei 

[A I educed facHimile of this Inscnption is given in Plate 111 ] 

An image of Buddha, mutilated in the upper pait, was presented by Mr 
JaMFS SxEPpFNSON 

A paper was read describing the locality and manner of its discovery at Bukra, 
near the pillar known ns Bhim Sen’s L&th in Tirhdt Round the base of the 
image was a Sansciitinsciiption the scnlpture is in good taste and well tiiiished 

Further relics and coins dug up at Behat, near Sehai anpur, w ei e received 
from Captain Cauilky 

A letter was read from Captain £ £ Westmaoott, 37th N. I Assistant. 
Governor (jeneial’s Agent at Assam, forwarding a descriptioii%f the town 
of Shahpuri in the TTdayapur district, and also an account of the Ramsanc. 
his, a sect of Hindu Bchismatics in Western India 

Physieuf 

A collection of the various* formations ot tufaceous kank.ir from the 
bed of the river Jamna, inclosing shells, wood, and bones, was received 
fiom Seijeant Dean, and a fuither assortment of the fossil bones disco¬ 
vered therein 

A letter from Dr Spilsburv begged the Society would accept of the 
fossil bones formerly transmitted lor its inspection by him 

'I'he following extract fiom a letter from Major Colvin, £ngineers, was 
read 

“ You have been informed of the successful results of the reseaicbes which 
have lately been carried on in the lower hills in this vicinity for fossil lemains, 
and the subject has been taken up with such spirit and desire to attain informa¬ 
tion, that in all probability valuable use may be made ot the facihties for studying 
the subject so immediati ly in the vicinity of the deposit, biu it has struck 
me much good might result from the means of pursuing the inquii y being more 
extended, by the Society’s Museum being provided with specimens of the fossil 
lemains of these hills, and as I am neither a geologist nor have the leisuie 
to make myself one, 1 have obviously no motive for collectmg a cabinet 
mjvelf 1 propose therefore excavating and collecting for *'he Museum ot the 
Asiatic Society, who will I hope accept of what the party 1 have set to work 
may find, they have commenced under an intelhgent man, who has learned to 
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recognize a fossil at sight, and to be caieful m their extraction from the rock 
when 80 situated but so many have been found fallen down fi om their original 
position, that many will likely be so now, and the wonder is that they huie 
not been before reeogni/ed and brought to notice through the natives in the 
neighbouihood, who it would now appear have occasionally picked them up Tlie 
space I have selected for the operations of my party is the^iortion of the bills 
embraced between the embouchures of three mountain toi rents, which united 
foim the Sombe river, lying about half way between the Jamna and Nahun, to 
the right and left of which are the lulls fiom which the speiimens already col- 
Icited have been bi ought I may therefore expect to be suiiessful, and though I 
have not seen the outlets of these three htiuU of the Sombe, I may presnn^e the 
sections in the range of lulls to be both deep and exteesue from the floods which 
pass down there in the rains 1 intend when I have an oppoitunity to visit them, 
and in the mean time have taken measuics to have the localities of the specimens 
attached to each as brought out I expect to he able to despatch the flist results 
of my search from Delhi before tin ee months aie over These fossils appear to me 
to correspond with those found by Dr Spiisbury, described m the Journal for 
August One lower end of a thigh hone is little less m bieadth than that diann m 
the plate, and an end of u coi responding bone ot the fore-leg appears to me of 
equally gigantic dimensions I believe you hrv^ not yet actuilly seen any tl in» 
from these hills, and inclose you a tooth I hammered out of the lock at the Kalo- 
wala Pass, wrapped m Uplnnd Oeoigm cotton ” 

The best thanks of the Society wcie voted for Colonel Colvin’s obligmj; 
offer 

With leference to the same subject, the following extract from a pnvute lettei, 
(received snbbequenlly to the Meeting,) fiom Dr H, Faiconlu will be read with 
interest it is dited Mussooiee, Ird January, 18J5 

“ You have heard from Capt CAnrcFY and Lieut Bakir aboutthe4ate fossil 
discoveius up here I have come in for a lion's hhare ofthem In one ot my tours 
1 had to return by N ihun, and baling heardof the tootli presented by the Raja, in 
October, to Lieut Bvkisr, I mide iiiquiiy and had a tiagment ot a tooth pie- 
, sented to me also 1 got a bint of where tluy came fiom, and on going to the 
gionnd, I rfaped a splendid harvest Conceive only my good tortune witliin six 
hours, I got upwards of tOO spciimens of fossil bones I This was on the 20th 
November, a couple of days after Lieuls Baki r and Doravd had got tbcir brst 
specimens through their natn e collectors 

“Capt Cautlev has since got about iO specimens my collection amounts to 
nearly 400 and it is exceedingly neb and varied Theie are raoie species than 
Messrs Crawford and WALCicitgot flora the Irawaddi Here aie some of the 
results from a rapid examination of Capt Cautley’s collection, (not including the 
Kalowala fossils noticed in all his late letters m your Journal,) and my own 
Mastodon Elcphantoides A most perfect cheek tooth, left side of lower 
jaw, 114 inches long ! indicating an ammal of immense size Por- 
tious ot the ivory tasks of do , ribs, and huge fragments of bones of 
the extremities H F’s collection 

Mastodon Lahdens ? cheek tooth doubtful from being water worn Caotley's 
Hvppopotamus* Fragment of the lower jaw with teeth H. 7 ’a collection. 
Rhinoceros f doubtful Cautley’s and H F/s collections 
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Tap» / doubtful fi om watei-w earing, 

Rtimmanfta A beautiful entire hall of lower jaw of a large deei H F ’3 

C/ocodite Verttbroe of immense size, teeth, and other bones H F’s collection 

Chelomant Two specitb of Emys, one of Tnonyx 

Vertebra: of four distinct mammalia, which the want of means of identifying 
satisfactorily prevents me from \cntiuing a vague opinion of A gieat number 
of other bones besides, which wnll admit, many of them, of being determined. 
There aie some traces of new forms of stinitiirc among otheisa tusk of a Pa- 
rhydeimatous animal, about 4 of an inch In thickness, longitudinally ibannelcit 
like the tusks of the Hippopotamus, and i urved, with its ajiev worn down to an 
oblique disk , but having a remfoim, tiansversc section, ihanneled with a deep 
fossa along its concave cuive This is but the commencement of the discoveries, 
and among the Parhydermata, I expeci many additional results either in Anoplo- 
thera’ Lophiodons and Anthracothcia, 01 anilogous forms in then place and 
raostassuiedly Tapirs at leist In fact, in Capt Cmitci!.y’s colleclioti (the Kal- 
lowala one from the clay marie) of whii h he has gn cn you so miu li ot the details, 
there is a smalljtooth, which I imagine belongs to an extinct Pat hyderinatous 
animal, allied to Aiithracolherium #Iis zeal is beyond all piaisc The moment lie 
got tlie scent, from some bones I found in the Limit pass, he was off to the field 
in the Kallowalk Pass, and ever since it has hecn but a contmuous search with 
him He has lately turned out a beautiful and most pei feet molar tooth of the 
upper jaw, right side, of a species of the genus Equus, whuh now puts his 
infeience of thi existence of Solipcda in the deposit, at hist dedaced tioin an 
incisoi tooth, beyond dll doubt It has the loundish solitaiy latei il pit of the 
inuei side completely suiroiiiided by a ndge of enamel whereas m existing 
spec les, the pit is open inteinally, and the iidge of enamel whu h em 111 Its it, is 
continuous with the other flexuics of enamel otthe tooth It therefore, peihaps 
belongs a new extini t species The Lithological details of tlie Sewalik for¬ 
mation aie equally interesting with the fossil ones, and when worked out, will 
read as instiuctive a lesson regarding the Geomoipliic operations, at the foot of 
the Himalayas, duiing centuiifs of ages past, as the lossil remains do, regard¬ 
ing the formei tenants of the tract By the bye, the fossils I have mentioned. 
Mastodon Elephantoides, &c establish an identity of formation between the upper 
beds of the IiawaddI deposits and the uppei deposits included between the 
Sewklik and the Himiilaya lange Seveial of them aie the same as those 
found by Chawiord and Wali icit , and it appears, that all along the foot of 
the Himalaya, from the Panjdb, down to the Irawaddi, there is a nearly con¬ 
tinuous senes of teitiaiy formations, more 01 less upheaved at different points 
along the line, but m all their great features, they appear chiefly developed m 
the Jamua Gangetic portion, wheie they are upheaved to upwaids of 1500 feet 
above the plains ^ 

In a late excursion Jamnautri I collected materials for a section from 
the snowy range on to the plains, like Di Koill’s, but peihaps more copious 
I have found the trap rocks extensively distributed and far m the interior 
The whole tract on this side the snow is primitive, and the line of the 
snowy peaks is primitive also I am convinced that they are not like the high 
mountains^ of the Andes, porphyries and other trappean masses burst through 
the surrounding formations, but primitive schists upheaved to a higher level 
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than the sunoundin^ hills You have heard much of the scenery, bat I trish 
you had seen some of it, for no pencil has yet done justice to it To mention 
one conceive youiself on the top of the CLoor mountain, nearly 13,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, a lofty ridge half way between the snowy range 
and the plains, high above every thing around Imagine a glance to the north, 
01 front, with an uninterrupted stieteh of upwards of 00** 1 or snowy mountains, 
without a bleak, clear, white, and dazrling, staiting up against a back-ground of 
deep-blue sky, so rich and intense, as you have nevei seen conceive an ocean 
of mountain waves, running on from your feet to the snow, you looking down 
upon and overtopping all Turn lound to the rear or south, and you have au- 
otlier sea ot bills, with the plains of Hindoostan beyond, stretching far off into 
the distance, and tiaversed by heie and there a streak of sihei, tnaiking the 
mmiatuie course of the mighty Jumna Look to light and left, and you have a 
view of mountains, bounded only by the limits of vision the huge masses of 
huddled granite about you foiining a fine offset to the whole I imagine that as 
a panoramic mountain view, tliat of the Choor is not to be exceeded m any 
country, and it is but a sample of the lest ^ The only want is la lake scenery, 
and ot this there is nothing woitliy ot the name ’* 


VIII .—Miscellaneous 

1 —Emplanation of the differences in the quantity of Earn at different elevations 

* 

It had invariably been remarked by meteorologists that a rain-gauge, placed at 
an (levation, collected less ram than one situated on the surface of the ground, 
yet no satisfactory reason could be assigned foi such a disci epancy The British 
Association for the Advancement of Sqience determining to place the facts of the 
phenomenon on such a footing as to be afterwaids capable of tolerably strict 
anal} SIS, engaged Messrs W Guay and J, Phii i ifs, to conduct a year’s experi¬ 
ments on the top of the Cathedral at York, and the result was made the subject of 
a report by the latter to the meeting at Cambridge in 1833, which sets the matter 
at rest in a most satisfactory manner 

The site of the experiments was well selected, York being m tbe centie of a 
very extensive valley, and the Minster tower, elevated 200 feet from the ground, 
looks down upon an area of 1000 square miles, with no object of nature or art 
rising to witbm 100 feet of its summit 

One gauge^of the simplest constiuction was attached to a pole, elevated nine 
feet above tbe battlements, 242 feet above tlie river,—a4|fcher was registered on 
the roof of the museum, 72i feetand a third on the ground in the museum 
garden, at 29 feet above the river*. 

The gauges were 10 inches square, and could be easily read off to the lOOOth 
of an inch fall 

The report give*8 a tabular view of the whole rain of the year, but it wifl be suf. 
ficient here to notice the totals of the 12 months, which were as follows 
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Minster MuBeum* Ground 


Total Ram-fall in the year, 15 ‘110 

or deduchng a snow storm in Feb 15 715 

Mr Piiii-i arranges the mimencal resnlts of the expeiiments, in relation to 
mean temperature, and the season of the year, so as to deduce the ratios of quan- 
tity at the several Nations, in the following table 


20 461 24 401 

20 182 23 785 


Periods 


Whole year, 

7 coldest months 
Oct —Apiil, 

7 wannest months 
Apiil—Octobtr, 
5 eoldesl months 
Nov — ]M'iich, 

5 waimest months, 
■Winter qinitdr, 
Spring quarter, 
Summei qnaiter. 
Autumn qua)ter, 


Mean 

Temp 

Inches on 
Minster 

Of? 
On uin- 
seum 

lam, 

On 

ground 

Ratios 

48 

20 

15 

715 

20 

182 

23 

785 

66 

1 

85 

3 

100 

40 

8 

7 

08‘) 

•i 

725 

12 

079 

58 

6 

80 

5 

100 

65 

5 

11 

146 

13 

66‘» 

15 

666 

71 

2 

87 

1 

100 

19 

1 

4 

W) 

6 

411 

R 

119 

56 

2 

79 


100 

58 

5 

8 

bih 

10 

157 

11 

706 

7i 

7 

89 

2 

100 

J6 

} 

1 

626 

2 

126 

i 

297 

19 

i 

70 

5 

100 

47 

6 

1 

)11 

4 

202 

5 

2i6 

5 b 

8 

80 


100 

60 

8 

6 

261 

em 

i 

414 

8 

121 

77 

1 

92 

5 

100 

48 

i 

4 

681 

6 

240 

7 

111 

65 

8 

87 

7 

100 


The hrst remaik which orcurs on Uit inspection of this table is that the latio 

of diminution of rain for altitude of position is neaily constant Mr Phillips 
shews that it is represented by a simple tormuli, dt pending on the square loot of 
the height with one vaiiableco-eflicicnt, or wi v'' A == the diminution of lain at the 
given height, 

Thus for the whole year (»» being made = 2 29) 
for the Minster, h-=. 8 X 2 29 = 66 5, by observation 66 1, to 100 

for the Museum, m J h JTsZ x 2 29 = H4 9, by observation 85 3, to 100 

In like manner for the seven coldest months, («i = 2 88,) the ratios hre found 
by ealculation, 58 81 100 

by observation, 58 6 80 5 100 

and for the seven warmest months, (jm = 1 97,) the same quantities are found, 
by calculation, 71 3 87 0 100 

by observation, 71 2 87 1 100 

and BO on, for the five-monthly periods of averages For the shorter periods, the 
accordance is of course less striking, but it obtains even m single months, and the 
same tormula is found to apply to Dr Hebfrhen's experiments on Westminster 
Abbey, vith a due variation lu the co-efficient m 'Whence it is concluded that 
i!i\e relation to height is constant 

Rut it IS evident that the values of the vaneble eo-efficient wer«v very differ* 
ent, that its maxima i4l minima, were, perhaps, not quite in the same periods of 
the year at Westminster as at York, and that the range of variation in its value 
is much less From M Auaoo’s determination of the relative quantities of rain 
faUing on the observatory at Pans, and in the court below, the relative mean 
value of m, at Pans = 1 24 , while at Westminster, it is 4 23, and at York, 2 29 
These discrepancies are discouraging, and will probably deprive the most exact 
local deteminatiOQa of a general application. However, on account of the re- 
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mftiknble legularity of the progress of monthly temperature at York, and some 
obvious relations between the quantity of rain collected, and the meifh tempera¬ 
ture of the period, some inferences unavoidably suggested themselves. 

Fust The diminution atti c upper stations is greatest in the cold, and least 
in the warm seasons, and therefore the co-efl5cient is m some vray inversely depend¬ 
ent on the temperature Mr Phillips found the relation veij* nearly lepresent- 

t t ^ 

ed by the formula 27!«=a_+a m where a ~ the ascertained value of m 

for the whole year, t the mean temperature of ditto, and f that of the particular 
peiiod 

Secondly Tlie relation between the values of m and the dryness of the air is 
inverse, whether expressed by the diffeience between the iiieau temptraturc and 
the dew point, or, us that is seldom known, by the mean range of daily tempera¬ 
ture, wlich bud bceu detci mined tor York trom a long senes of obseivations by 
Mr F Cholmfli- y, to be as tollows 


Januaiy range, 

8 0 

May, 

19 7 

S( ptember. 

. 16 0 

February—, 

10 1 

June, 

20 1 

Octobei, 

.. 11 8 

March—, 

11 1 

July, 

19 6 

Novenibei, 

. 9 0 

April—, 

16 2 

August, . . 

17 7 

Deeembei, 

7 7 


Gtnctal raean daily range, 1*4 08 


Now if »M be taken inversely as the mean lange ot temperature, r, or m = a 
the accordance between the calculated and observed values of the co-ef¬ 


ficient IS very close 

(fl = 2 30) value of wi value of m 

for the 7 coldest months, by calculation, 2 98 by observation, 2 88 

7 warmest months, ' ——— 1 86 ... . 1 97 

6 coldest mouths, ■ - S 36 ' '■ . ^06 

5 warmest mouths, ' - 1 73 ' ' ■' 1 73 

and so on throughout The concluding remarks of Mr Phillip’s explain the 
hypothesis be bus framed for the explanation of the phenomenon which led to 
the experiments, and to us it apjiearB most dear and ronelusive 

“ So remarkable and continued an accordance between the co-efiirients fixed 
by observation and those derived by two methods from a very simple view of the 
condition of the air as to beat and moisture, appears to me decisive of the ques¬ 
tion as to the general cause of the variation of the guanttly of diminution of 
ram at any one height above the ground It has already been sb^wn how strictly 
the obseivations warrant the conclusion that the ratio of diminution at d^ereut 
heights IS constant through the whole year It is therefore rather as a matter of 
very probable inference than a plausible speculation that I offer the hypothesis, 
that the whole difference m the quantity of ram, at different heights above the sur¬ 
face of the neighbouring ground, is caused by tlie continual lugmentation of each 
drop of ram from the commeucement to the end of its descent, as it traverses 
successively the humid strata of air-at a temperature so much lower than that of 
the sui rounding medium as to cause the deposition of moisture upon its sur¬ 
face This hypothesis takes account of the length of descent, because in passing 
through more air more moisture would be gathered, it agrees with the fal^ that 
the augmentation for given lengths of descent is greatest in the most humid sea¬ 
sons of the year, it accounts to us for the gi eater absolute size of ram-drops in 
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the hotU<>t months and m'ir the gronnd, as compared with those in the winter 
and on inrhiniuns, hnallv, it is almost an inevitable consequence from what is 
known ol the giadition ut temperature m the atmosphere, that some effect of 
tins kind must necessarily take place The very common observation of the 
cooling of the air at the instant of the fall of ram, the fa( t of small hail or snow 
whileiiing the mdantains, while the very same precipitations fall as cold lain m 
tlievalhys whcie the dew point may be many degrees above freezing is enough 
to prove this A conveise proot of the dependence of the quantity of rain at 
different heights on the state of the air at those heights, is found in the raier 
occurrincc of a shower falling from a cloud, but dissolving into the ait without 
real lung tbe ground Lastly, I canngt fot bear remarking, that this hypothesis 
of augmentation of size of the elementary drops agrees with the result that the 
inciease of quantity ot lain tor equal lengths of descent is greatest near the 
ground for whether the augmentation of each drop be in propoition to its sur¬ 
face or its bulk, the consequence must be an mcreasmy rate of augmentation of 
Its quantity as it approaclies the ground 

Tbe diK»ct mathematii al solution of this problem, now that the laws of cool¬ 
ing and of the distribution of temperature have undergone such repeated scrutiny, 
may perb ipc be attempted with success, but for tbe jmrpose of eliminating the 
effects of pi nodical or local modifying causes, it is desirable that observations on 
the same plan should be instituted at many and distant places,—both along the 
coasts and in the interior,—in the humid atmosphere of Cornwall and in the 
diier air of the mid-land counties Always, at least three stations should be 
chosen, as open as possible, one ot them very neai to tlic giound then relative 
heights, tbe mean tcmpeiatures, the mean ranges of temperature, and the mean 
dew point for laih month should be ascd tamed It would be useful to measuie 
tbe Hi/( of the rain-drops, and, if possible, their own tempciature The height 
of clcl^ids according to the plan of blr Daiton, in lus Meteoi ologual Essays, 
and the dnection and foice of wind should be noted, and distinctions made be¬ 
tween snow, hail, and lain Some of these data I have not yet found the means 
ofprociiiing, partly m < onscqunce of the great laboui and tirai iiquiied, and 
partly iiom tlie ditRcult} of well arianging the evpeiimeats themselves But since 
It IS now nsceitamed that the geneial results follow some settled laws, and that 
the effects may be very well appieciated at moderate heights, I hope not only to 
piocnre these, but also seveial other data towaids the comjdetion of tbe theory 
of tins cuiious subject, the patient investigation of which cannot fail to give us 
new and penetiI'^ting views into the constitution of the atmosphere ’’ 

It will be a cut 10 U 8 subject of investigation to determine the applicability of 
the law of altitude and moistui e to this country, and to fix the value of m This 
latter may, m some measure, be done from the long senes of observations pub- 
lisbed m the Suiveyor Genetal's Meteorological Kegister but* for the law of 
height, we shall require a higher station, and we invite any zealous meteorologist 
who may have leisure to fix his pluviameter on the top of the OcHTBatONV monu¬ 
ment , a chuprassee may easily be taught to obseive it daily tbroughont the rams* 
2 Ah unusual Sea‘Monster tn the Bay 
[Extract of a Letter from Lieut W Foli>t, 25th IShiv 1834 ] 

On my voyage to Madias (m May last), I saw a most extraordinary fish, and 
which had never before been seen by any seaman on board, although some of the 
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officers and crew liad been employed m tbe whale fisheiv It was of the size of 
a whale, but differing from that am nnl in shape , spotted like a leopard, in a 
very beautiful manner it came dose undei the stern ot the ship, duung a calm, 
and we had i magnificent oppoitunity foi viewing it it had a very laige dorsal 
An, which it moved about witii gieat rapidity when made angry in consequence 
of the large stones that we threw down upon it raslily, it possessed 
sufficient strength to have brolctn the ruddei aud stove in the stem of the 
ship Several large fish (seemingly Dog-fisW, about a cubit m length and 
upwards, weie gamboling about the monsfer, enteiing its mouth at 
pleasure and ictuming to the watei again The following will give you 
some idea of its shape The mouth very large, doisal fin black oi daik- 
brown, tail also, body covered with bioWn spots like a leopard, head luard> 
shaped May it not be the Plesiosamufi, or a species ot that tish known to have 
existed formerly m the waters of the oi can ’ Having given you this statementf 
it IS proper that I should give you the names of thnsr who were also eye-witnesses 
of the existence of this extraordinary animal They aie as follows 

1 Captain Tingatf, at that tune eommanding the ship Cashmet e Mer¬ 
chant," now commanding the “ Competitor" • 

2 Mr Smfilii , Mi Piki , and Mr Landers, officers of the vessel 

The above gentlemen will corroborate my statement (Captain* TiNCATf and Mr 

Smellif were old sailors, and had nevei bi fore seen the fish, oi one lesembling it 
There were also several European seamen on boaid, not one of whom had ever 
seen it befoie 

[AD we can vcntuie to say on this authenticated account is, that the monster 
desciibedis not a Plestomui m as Lieutenant Foley suggests, as that leptile has 
no “ doisal fin ” What it may be, we must leave otheis more competent to de- 
< ide, but the unusual nature of the notice should by no means prevent the laser* 
tion of a description suppoi ted by such unequivocal evidence.-^-ED ] 

3 Suspension of the Survey of the Jlrahmaputi a River 

Foi the last four years, an accurate tngonometi ical survey of the Brahmaputi a 
has been m progress, to connect the map of this liver from Coalpdra, wheie it 
terminated in Captain Wilcox’s Survey of the Assam Valley, (sec the 1 fhtli 
sheet of the “ Indian Atlas,” or the lithographed map in the 17th volume of 
Reseat ches,) with the surveys of the Ganges, the Sundeib.ins, and finally with the 
grand mendiqnal arc. Captain Wilcox and Lieutenant Ovimannp' , Engmeets, 
completed the measurement of the Jenai, which now forms the mam stream of the 
Brahmaputia, fiom Jumdlpur to its confluence with the GangUf atj/ifiiganj, 
and the latter officer had in 18,30 since been engaged in tracing the line of 
the river from goalpkra round the difficult country at the lOot of the Kksia 
mountains, to within 10 miles of Dacca, when a sudden order of Government 
lately diiccta the* whole work to be suspended, and in fact, all that has been 
done, to be rendered comparatively useless for want of the connecting link 
which it would not have taken thiee months to complete I Geographers at home 
will be at a loss, as we ourselves are, to account for a measure apparently so im¬ 
politic, and we cannot help thinking, that a word of explanation to tbe proper 
authoiities would still die lu time to remedy the mistake 
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I - Some Account a Sect of Hindu ScAismatice h fnditt, 

caliwg thmeehes Rdmsa^U, or Frimda of Ood.^ By Q„ iS* 
Wbstmacott. AusU to the Gov, Gen^o A^t, N, E. BVoatior* 

Of a kb Mahant ob Rbx.ioioo« Suphliobs of thb Obdsk« 
Ramchakan, the founder of the Rims&n^Ms, was a BImivat 
gf, bom A. D. 1719*, at Borahcbaseti, a vdlage va Jhe iHTtaoi^pality of 
Jypur The precise penod, nor the eausee, Yrh^oli led him to ahj^i^ 
the icligion of his fathers, do not appear > hnl he Meaddy d^oeaced 
idol-worship, and suffered on this account great parsedubon hbm the 
Brahmans. On quitting the place of huinabBty in 17d0, hh wa«^ 
dered over the country, and eventually repahed io Bhdwdra, in the. 
Udtpur territory, where after a residianee of two years, Bhftn Sjngh, 
prince of that state, and fathat of thh present Rdci%, waiyirged by the 
piiests to harass hnn to a degree which c^peihidhifn td nhandon the 
town *' '' - , 

The than chief of ^dhp^,. who^ also bore the name of Bh^ 
Singh, compassionating ..his mii^itiHiei, the wanderer an 

asylum at his court, and pr^lpairH a »uit^ijreic^^|oCtteliAhim «fh^ 
sage, while henvailed hiinS|lf of th^anturtcey^ht^hly ps^inbid himself' 
fiom acceptmg the depha|its' and for hwtionyeyaqee, 

and arri\ed«at Shihp'Dra on foot, ji% tl^ year l7f|7 ; but ^e does |iot 
seem to have settled there peipanently «until two years later, 
which tune, it may be prb|lerto date the tnsBtution the Met. Edm* 

charan expired in tiio month of Apnl, 179®, U* IhtK aiventy-niatb 
year of his age, and h;ts eOitP^ was^r^Uced to Mhes^iinthe gfeat 
temple at Shdhpura.. " 


K 
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Sadha Rdm, Governor of Bkflw£ra, a Bania of the Deopura tribe, 
was one 6f Kimcharan*s bitterest enemies he on one occasion dis¬ 
patched a Singi* to Sh&hpura to put the schismatic to death, but 
the latter, who probably got infonnation of his purpose, bent hia 
head low as the^an entei ed, and told him to perform the service on 
which he was deputed, but to remember that as the Almighty alone 
bestowed life, man could not destroy it, without the Divine peimission 
The hired assassin trembled at what he took for preternatural foresight 
in his intended victim, fell at his feet, and asked forgiveness. 

Haracharan composed 36,250 Sabd or hymns, each containing fi om 
five to eleven verses thirty-two letters go to each aslok, which giv e the 
above total He wos succeeded in the spiritual dircctoiship byRam- 
jan, one of his twelve Ch^la or disciples This person was boi n at the 
village of Sirsin, embraced the new doctrine m 1768, and died at 
Shihpura pi 1809, after a reign of 12 years, 2 months and 6 days. 
He composed 18,000 Sabd 

The third hiera/cb, Dulha Rfim, became a R^msanfehi, A D 1776, 
and died in 1824 he wrote ten thousand Sabd, and about four thou¬ 
sand saki, or epic poems, in praise of men eminent for virtue not only 
of his own faith, but among Hindus, Muhammedans, and others 
Chatra Dfis was converted at the early age of twelve years, ascend¬ 
ed the thronel" in 1824, and died in 1831 He is said to have written 
ICOO Sabd, but would not permit their being committed to paper 
N£r4yan Dds, the fourth m descent from Ramcbaran, now fills the 
chair bf spiritual director 

On the demise ofaMahant, an assembly of the pi lests and laity 
is convened at Shahpura to elect a successor, who is chosen with re- 
ference alone to his wisdom and virtues He is installed on the 
thirteenth day after the office falls vacant, on which occasion the By- 
rfigfs entertain the entire Hindu population of the town with a ban¬ 
quet of sweetmeats at the temple within the city-walls, known by the 
name of Rammerf^ 

The only difference between the garb of the Mabnnt and that of the 
priests consists in the quality of the cloth, which is made of cotton of 

* Singf. A particular cast of Hindus, so caHed in R4jw4ra fiom their con- 
duotiQg a number of tUeir own, and of the Mabesri and Suiuogi trtbes of Banias 
to noted places of pilgrimage, free of all expence The word is evidently a cor- 
mption from Sangi a companion. 

mvariably apphed to the cushion pf the aupenor and 
Mahhrhj (mighty prince), the only title by which he is addressed and spoken of by 
the R^msanfehls They approach him with profound obewance, reverently 

t till **“**’' ^®™***»^ on which he is seated. 

I Men signifies an npper-roomed house ui (die language of R^jwiia. 
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rather a finer texture than theirs their diet is the same, and consists 
of di y cakes of coarse wheat flour without any kind of 'seasoning. 
The supeiior lesides at Shahpura, the chief place of their religion, but 
occasionally leaves it for a period of one or two month°i, wandenng 
over the country to moitify his body and accustoniiit to endure fa¬ 
tigue 

Rehgton 

The Rarnsan^his believe in the unity and omnipotence of God, whom 
they regard as the Author of creation, preservation, and destruction , 
nor so far as I could learn, do they hold his nature and attributes to 
differ mateiially fiom the doctiine professed by ourselves They call 
the Supreme Being, Ram, he is the source of all good, and the avert- 
er of evil, and as none can fathom his decrees, re'^ignation to them is 
implicitly enjoined Man is pronounced incapable of any exertion of 
himself whatevei comes to pass is accomplished through the Divine 
Agency, and as God alone is the bestower^of lewards and punish- 
mouts, the Ram^anehis are instructed to be constant in his wotship, in 
the moining, at noon and night, andalwavs to ask his blessing before 
going to meals The soul is believed to be an emanation fi orn the 
Divine spiiit, which takes flight to heaven on the dissolution of the 
human fiame, and they inculcate, if a person commit sin, who has en¬ 
joyed the advantages of education and is versed in the scriptures, no 
future act howevei exemplary can procure his remission fiom punish¬ 
ment, but in the case of an illiterate man, that he may by study .^devo¬ 
tion and lepentance obtain absolution of his crimes. 

The formation and worship of idols is expressly prohibited. The 
Ramsan^his pa<^s the Hindu gods unnoticed, and no sort of images 
or symbols of idolatry are admitted into their temples When 1 
pointedly asked Narayan D^s his opinion of idol-worship, he replied in 
verse —* As to lave the body in the ocean is equivalent to bathing in all 
the rivers of earth, since they flow into the great deep , and to irrigate 
the loots of a tree is sufficient without further waste ^ nourish and 
bring forth its leaves, its flowers, and its fruits, so to worship the 
omnipotent God, does away the necessity of addressing all ihferior 
deities ' 

The Mahant said it was a mistake to suppose the doctrine of the 
sect was new —it had in fact existed in the world from a very remote 
period, thougli shorn of its purity by admixture with debasing super¬ 
stitions and false tenets, engrafted upon it from time to time by the 
Ignorant and designing Men were bora in every age who held 
sound principles of belief, but perKeci^tion cbmpelled them to recant 
their opinions, or to take refuge in the wilds. It was reserved for 
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Biimcharan to frame a code from the moat approved Writings of Hin¬ 
du law-giVers to R\o]d giving a shock to the prejudices of the peo¬ 
ple he desired to convert, he wisely took the Shastras for his guide, 
culling that which was good, and rejecting all that he deemed mis¬ 
chievous—and he called those who adopted his opinions Rdmsan^hf, 
friends or “^ei vants of God 

The Mahdnt readily engaged to furni*!h me with a complete collec¬ 
tion of their sacred writings, but as there was but one copy in tbe 
temple, I succeeded in bringing away with me only a few selections, 
of which I subjoin a translation The head of each page is inscnbed 
with the holy name of Ram, used by the society as an initial title of 
respect, coiIesponding with the Alif (Allah) of the Musalmans, and 
Sii of the Hindis, and signifying, that an author solicits the blessing 
of God on commencing a work, and invokes success on the undertak- 
mg 

The Mahant wrote the first Sabcl m an elegant hand, the rest 
were tran*>cribed by the piiests in a coiiesponding style of beauty, 
and red iiik-maiks aie introduced in the commencement and end of 
each couplet The religious w'orks of the Ramsanbhis are written 
in the Deva Nagari chaiacter, and chiefly in the Hindi language, 
with an admixture of Rajwaia piovmcialisms—but there aie also a 
great manv Sanskrit and 'some Panjabi verses, and Arabic and Per¬ 
sian words likewise find a place 

^ Of the Pi tests 

Priests are called either Byragi or Sadh, and are divided into 
three classes, the two last of which, denominated Bedelu and Molia- 
nf, I shall notice presently They are enjoined to study the holy 
wntings, and to disclaim all merit in their works to observe celibacy, 
chastity, humility, abstinence, and contentment to put a lestraint 
upon the tongue to sleep little to accustom the body to hardships 
and fatigue : and to exercise charity, liberality, and mercy Anger, 
brawls, avariiip, selfishness, usury, gaming, lying, theft, luet, hypo¬ 
crisy, and all kinds of luxuries are strongly denounced 

Prilsts are commanded never to look at their face in a glass, nor 
to use snufP, perfumes, oi ornaments, as such things savour of vanity 
To go bare-footed, and on no account to ride on any knid of convey¬ 
ance never to destroy any thing animate, nor to live m solitude, nor 
to ask or receive money Dancing, music, aud other frivolous amuse¬ 
ments are foibidden, and to taste of tobacco, opium, and till intoxicat¬ 
ing djrugs and spirits , 

They are not permitted to prepare medicines, but do not object to 
receive them in tune of sickness at the hand of a stranger. 
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It may be right to mention in this place, that many of the reasons 
given for the institution of particular rites were received from the 
chief of the Rimsan^his, to whom I made thiee visits he usually 
deliveied himself in Sanskrit verse, which he afterwards explained in 
the local dialect, for the instruction of hearers 

•O 

It was a maxim of Ramcharan that woman and gold m the present 
Vicious state of society were the principal sources of mischief m the 
world, he therefoie enacted a strict ordinance for priests to shun both 
of them The founder, a married man without a family, set the ex¬ 
ample of putting away his wife , and this saciifice, with the desertion 
of one’s childien, are essential to obtain admission to the order: hut the 
families of these Byragis aie, I believe, m all cases comfortably pro¬ 
vided for So stiictly is the rule of continence enforced, that a priest 
is onl) permitted to conveise with females on matters connected with 
religion , the smallest appioach to levity would involve tbe dismissal 
of the culprit Dulha Ram, the thii d Hierarch, was affianced at the 
time he became a Ramsanehi, and of course broke tiotli and cast 
away the kangna or thread bound round a bridegroom’s wnst, hence 
his name Dulha or the Bridegroom A Turan*, representing a bunch 
of floweis in stone, is su«ipended under the porchway of his shrine at 
Shahpura, in commemoration of the circumstance 

Gold is supposed to beget avarice, and to accept of it destroys the 
lutegiity of all pievious acta of piety and viitue I combatted its 
inteidiction on the plea that the misuse, as of every thing else, was 
to be guarded against, but that it was capable of woiking much good 
—and inquired if women were thought so ill of, why the sect admitted 
female con\crts “ The touch of gold,” said Narayan Das, “ is a lure to 
sin, and mairiage is prohibited to ecclesiastics (not to the laity), 
because the cares of a family would interfere materially with their 
holy meditations. The heart should be fixed on one alone (God), he 
who places his affections on any thing mortal, ceases to be a Byr£gi.” 
It 18 related, in example of the little value set on lucj^ by the Ram- 
san&his, that a man presented Dulha R^m on some occasion with a 
philosopher’s stone, which the sage received m silence and cast into a 
well The author of the gitt, indignant at the contempt shown to his 
ofieiing, preferred a complaint to the R&ja of Shahpura, who asked 
the superior the motive of his conduct The man having acknowledg¬ 
ed he bestowed away the atone, the Mahaut inquired how he could 

* It IS usual among Rdjpdts of all ranks, at the tune of a wedding, for the 
father of the bnie to suspend a hunch of flowers made of silk or woo<^ called 
turan, at his porchway, which the bridegroom strikes with the han^e of a 
whip or stick before he enters to bear away the bride. 
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in reason complain of the loss of what did not belong to him —" Your 
motive,” said Oulha Ram, in presenting the stone was to tempt me 
to evil , but I covet not gold, nor is the tiansmutation of metals fitting 
employment for a mendicant take ye twenty rupees and begone ” 

A Byragi, convicted of leceiving money, is branded on the forehead 
With a metal com, heated for the purpose, and ejected from the com- 
muiiitv Yet this interdiction, however strict, must be regmded as 
nominal, since lav followers receive money for the use of the older— 
and two Banias of the sect residing in Shahpura are appointed ex¬ 
pressly to receive remittances, lend out money, and carry on trade on 
account of the holy fraternity 

A woman mav become a priestess, as m the instance of Sariip, a 
devoted adherent of Eamcharcui, by abandoning her husband and off¬ 
spring, and by conforming strictly to chastity and other statutes Fe¬ 
males aie tjrbidden under pain of chastisement and excommunication, 
to approach places of worship after dusk, as they foim the lesidence of 
the priesthood it is considered prudent to guaid them liom tempta¬ 
tion, although they are supposed to have acquiied absolute coiitioul 
over the passions and all unlawful desiies, before they aic admitted to 
the sect The sexes sit apai t in the temples, and nevei smg togethci 

In regard of the injunction to sleep little, and to follow hahits of 
industrv, they say there is enough of sleep m the grave, life is evan¬ 
escent, and of too much value to be passed m repose, and by wasting 
the precious hours in slumber, man degrades himself to an equality 
with The hi ute Then aliment is poor, and taken spannglv, because 
abstinence induces watchfulness, while a surfeit of food ami ««leep 
make the soul heavy Priests reside away from the habitations of 
man, as the turmoil of cities would interiupt their meditations, but 
they are at the same time commanded to live together, to coirect the 
foibles and relieve the gloom of each other “ A solitary lamp,” added 
the chief, " however brilliant, casteth a shadow beneath it—place ano¬ 
ther lamp in apartment, and the darkness of both is dissipated ’* 

The priest changes his name on admission to theordei, to denote he 
enters on a new state of life, and the hair of his face and head (with ex¬ 
ception to a small tuft on the crown) is shaved close, theie arc several 
barbers on the establishment, whose business it is to 'perform this 
office, they are wealthy, and receive occasionally valuable presents I 
heard of a Charau, who, in a fit of liberality, presented five hundred 
rupees to one of them The only covering worn by the Sadh is a 
cotton cloth, of coarse texture, seven feet and a half l^ng, with a small 
piece Tor a waistband, and another for a percolater, water being always 
strained before it is used for culinary or other purposes, to guard 
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against the destruction of anitnalculse The sheet is coloured with 
Giru, a kind of red-ochie, emblematical of humility , they add>a second 
in the winter season, and sometimes a third, when if warmth be not 
obtained, they throw off all clothing, to mortify feeling, disdaining, as 
they express it, to be overcome by the wintry elements. This sheet is 
brought ovei the head, and forms its only covering , bul woollen cloth 
of similar dimensions is sometimes substituted for cotton in the cold 
months They all go bare-footed, andnevci iide on any description of 
animal or wheeled conveyance 

A perpendicular maik of white clay, called Siri, imprinted on the 
forehead, is a distinguishing symbol of the sect, denoting belief in the 
unity of God, and they have a rosary of small beads used m prayer 
about then necks Metal utensils are proscribed The Sadh drink 
fioni wooden goblets, and eat off stone, china, and earthen-ware, the 
lattei, it IS well known, are forbidden to orthodox Hindus ^They ab¬ 
stain from animal food, and what is singular, considering the extraor- 
dinaiy anxiety shewn to provide for the safety of insect*?, partake of 
nothing unsubdued by fire, fruits and vegetables not excepted They 
have no objection to touch the element, but refrain from preparing 
their own food thus it should seem, however fearfpl themselves, to 
incur the deadly sm of robbing a creature of life, they do not view the 
act in otheis with the same antipathy Even the most loathsome 
vermin are held sacied, whenever a Ranisanehi kindles a light, he 
covers it with a shade, and lamps ate excluded front the temples from 
an apprehension thej may lure insects to destruction Influenced^y a 
similar feeling, the priests look on the ground before they walk, and 
nevci move out of doois, except on very urgent business, duimgfour 
months of the yeai, or from the middle of Asarh* to the middle of Kar- 
tik The insect population being most active in the wet months, they 
fear to cru*?!! them under foot in pas<?ing through the rank vegetation, 
and should thev be on a journey, halt without leference to situation, 

till the season is over ^ 

The total number of Sadh, so far as I could asceitain from inquiry 
in various quarters, does not exceed eight hundred No census has 
ever been taken they are dispersed ovci the country fiequeiitly at a 
great distance from Shahpura, and never attend the festival of Phdl 
Dol togethei, so it is obviously impossible to arrive at a correct esti¬ 
mate The numbei at Shahpura constantly vanes, and about a hun¬ 
dred are sometimes met with m the temple at one time , the visitors 
who come to make their respects to the supei lor, to consult him and 
receive his blessing, usually remain for three days, and give plflbe to 
others 


* July, August, September, and October, 
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The priests may be considered wealthy, their few wants considered, 
and the b«ty subscribe liberally to their support Two of them visit 
the town of Shahpura daily, to collect ready .dressed victuals from lay 
members of the community and Hindus of the better class, who con- 
tribute readily to fill their wallets They do not accept food from 
other sects, and the custom is observed, it should seem, as an act of 
humility, certainly not from an avaricious motive The fraternity 
make their evening repast off these oflenngs, and purchase materials 
for a simple breakfast, the only other meal, out of their own coffers. 

Rameharan had twelve pupils or disciples, called Chela, whom he 
selected from the piiesthood, filling up vacancies as they occurred, fiom 
the most virtuous of the elders, and this custom is continued bv his 
successors They are called the " Baruh Thutnbe ke Sadh," or disciples 
of the twelve pillars The middle hall of the temple where the Mahant 
sits, and prayers are read, being supported by that number of columns, 
three on a side, beneath which the disciples range themselves The 
openings between the columns are hung with cotton cloths, dyed with 
Giru, let down at night to exclude the an, and hei e the priests take 
their repose, the pavement of the hall is elevated above the outer 
terrace, and is tl^e only part of the structure laid with mats, and dry 
grass is spread upon the terrace in the winter, the only tune of year 
such a luxury is permitted, to serve as a cushion to the laity and visit¬ 
ers who are not admitted inside 

The twelve do4vot reside permanentlv at Shahpura, but four or five 
are always found there at one time One of them denominated Kot- 
wal acts as steward of the gram and medicines deposited m the temple, 
and distributes a daily allowance of food to the inmates, nothing can 
be taken from the store without the Mahant's ordei , it is also the 
duty of the Kotwal to summon the priests to midnight prd)er 

Another of the body called Kapradar—keeper of the wardrobe—has 
chaige of various kinds of clothes presented by the laity and strangers 
for the use of the brotherhood these include coarse cottons, blankets, 
and other woollens, but no coloured or rich stuffs arc accepted The 
cloths supply the Sadh with raiment, and when cast off, are bestowed 
in chanty, and some of the brotherhood are constantly employed pre¬ 
paring di esses for the poor The same individual keep? the vessels of 
the refectory 

A thud fills the office of censor, and maintains strict watch over the 
manneis and moial conduct of the fraternity. A fourth teaches the 
priesthood to read, and a fifth instructs them m writing 

Afiother is appointed to teach reading and writtng to men of all 
persuasions who apply to him, while a seventh, usually selected for his 
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age and saturnine temper, instructs females in the same acquire¬ 
ments * 

The remaining five, with three disciples chosen indiflferently from 
among those mentioned above, foim a council of eight, appointed by 
the Maliant, to imestigate into offences and mfiingegients of the rules 
of the order The elder ecclesiastics have usually several disciples, 
who arc byi^gis, and in event of the ab'-ence of a member filling an 
office in the establishment at Sliahpura, a trust-woi thy follower offici¬ 
ates as hiB deputy 

OJ the P) le^is called Bedehi and Mohani 
Bedehi, compounded of two words be, without, and deh, body, im¬ 
plies that the persons so denominated are dead to all corporeal feeling, 
and accordingly they go stark naked 

The Mohani, as the term indicates, feign insensibility and uncon¬ 
sciousness of all that passes around them Priests who have not suf¬ 
ficient command over their tongues become " Mohani,” not for life, 
but a period of years , and when they have bidught their hastv tempers 
into complete subjection, they lesume tlie use of speech Tlicv repeat 
“Ram, Ram,” the watch-word of the sect, in acknovi lodgment of a 
salutation, and permit themselves to converse and answer questions on 
suh|ccts strictly confined to their religion With exception to the 
paiticulais noted, the Bedehi and Mohani differ in no respect fiom the 
other priests 

The hungry, be their creed what it may, aie never sent away^empty 
from the temple, and the ragged are provided with suitable raiment 
During Chyt, Bysakh, and Jeth, or from the middle of March to the 
middle of June, the hottest period of the > ear, the mahant stations a 
brahman*, with water-tamers at a distance of two miles from Sli£li- 
piira, on the different roads leading to the city, to minister to the 
wants of the thirsty traveller And all the cattle of the town receive 
a certain allowance of fodder and water during the above season fiom 
the same bountiful source ^ 

It will be seen, that the doctrine of the Ramsan^his inculcates the 
mortification of the passions, with entire abstraction from the world, 
and the renunciation of all its pleasui es and enjoyments Tlie two 
sins held ift most abhorrence are incontinence and uvaiice, and are 
never forgiven The dress of the priesthood is kept scrupulously 
neat and clean, and changed, I believe, every day, or second day, and 

* It IS barely nicessary to mention, that a brahman is chosen, because Hindus 
of inferior caste, and I might include foreigners, are gratihed to accept the beverage 
from bis hand, while they might hesitate to take it from a man of low tribe. 
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their modest quaker-like demeanour, as they respond “ Rim, Rim’' to 
the salutation of the traveller, prepossesses him strongly in their favour. 

Of the Latty 

The laitv, known by the general name of girhist, are at liberty at 
anv time to en*er the hierarchy, and the office of raahant is open to 
them They are particularly enjoined to speak the truth , to be con¬ 
stant in their affections, and just and honest in then dealings I omit¬ 
ted to inquire, if females are forbidden to become Sati, but rather 
think they ai e not, as two of the wives of the late Riji of Shahpura, 
who was a Ritnsan^hf, burnt in 1825 It might be that the force 
of ancient custom was in this case too strong to be overcome, and the 
noble often indulge licenses which would not be countenanced in the 
peasant 

Tlie giilust celebrate their weddings with none of the pomp and 
rejoicing urmal with the brahinanical Hindus, but conduct the ceremo¬ 
nial ill a quiet unobtrusive manner Like the byrigls, they are for¬ 
bidden to mouin for the dead, as an act answering no purpose, since 
death is the doom of all, and also because it implies a want of resigna¬ 
tion to the diMiie will. They burn their dead, and chaunt Sabd over 
a torp«e 

Neither priests nor laymen observe Tija, Dashahra, Dewali, Holi, 
nor any other Hindu festival, that I am aware of, they keep a strict 
fast from sun-set until sun-rise, nor even when sick, arc they per¬ 
mitted to take any nourishment, but medicine during those hours 

Tlie laity at Shahpura are in number about two hundred, of which 
perhaps a hundred and twenty are of the male sex, and they are inter¬ 
dicted turning Bedehi and Mohani, as attention to the rules of those 
orders are incompatible with the discharge of temporal duties. 

Converts 

The Rimsanfehis are composed of all castes of Hindus, and although 
no members of other sects have been converted, nor so far as I 
could learn, llwve any applied for admission to the order, the tenets are 
characterised by so much of liberality that I see nothing to oppose it. 
Both Christians and Muhammadans are freely admitted to their places 
of worship, all that is rcquiied of them, being to remove their shoes • 
but in the mattei of diet, the foice of prejudice and aniient custom are 
so strong among the sectaries, that I doubt if they would allow apos¬ 
tates of any other faith to eat with them 

Converts can be admitted to the society by the superior alone in 
the t^ple at Shahpura, and they are conducted fo» this purpose by 
the priests from different parts of India The superior makes the 
novice over on his arrival to the twelve Sadh of the pillars, who are 
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directed to ezunme him on the soundness of his belief, and to make 
him thoroughly conversant with the tenets on which their religion is 
founded Should their report be favourable, the name of the convert 
is changed, supposing he enter the hierarchy, but not otherwise, and 
he IS received into the order, after undergoing a novitiate of forty days. 

Some brahmans have enrolled themselves, but converts have been 
made principally from the mahfesri* and agarval tribes of baneas. 
There are no certain accounts of the number of Rdrasan^hi's dispers¬ 
ed over Western India, they abound chiefly in Rajwara and Gujai^t, 
are met with in the neighbourhood of most large cities and towns, such 
as Bombay, Surat, Hydrabad, Punah, and Ahmedabad, and there are 
some at Benares. 

When we consider the strict rules by which the ecclesiastics are 
bound, and the hardships by which they are expected to subdue the 
body, it is not surprising their number should augment but iriiowly, but 
the superior assured me, they had much increased of late years through 
the quiet which Western India enjoys under British protection. 

Worship. 

Worship is performed three times a day, but the laity, busied in 
their worldly avocations, do not all go at one hour, though once seated, 
they remain in the temple till the service is over The book of pray¬ 
er IS always rend aloud by a layman, who makes a pause at the end of 
every second or third verse, to enable the mahant,*and in other taber¬ 
nacles, a priest of superior acumen, to expound and comment tm the 
texts in the dialect of the country Not more than six or seven Sabd 
aic read in a day, and continued concordant to order, until the whole 
have been explained to the congregation , thus two vears are frequent¬ 
ly occupied in going through the sacred writings.' 

The Sadh use at midnight, and continue at their devotions until the 
first watch of the morning (8 a. m ), when the laity attend for a cou¬ 
ple of houis, and the service concludes with a couple of^abd or songs 
of praise chaunted by females Mid-day prayer commences at one or 
two p M., and lasts for seveial hours , and evening service, at which 
only men are present, begins at dusk, and terminates m an hour, during 
which time,, two arthi or hymns, are sung. As observed in another 
place, men and women never sing together, and they sit apart in the 
temples, and when the priests are alone, they pass hours together in 
silent abstraction, and at other times, count their beads, repeating at 
intervals the holy name of lUm 

• • 

* Mahi^sri from Mah&svar, a nSme of Mohkdiva. both tribes worship the 
god under different energies. 

1 , ^ 
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Festival of PMl Dol 

AnnnaH'y in the month Phalgun*, a featn al called Phhl-dol, is ob- 
serv ed at Sh^hpura, attended by as many of the pnests and laity as 
are within reasonable distance the Sadh rarely allow two seasons to 
pass m succes’^iota without attending The five or six last days la 
Philguri are, strictly speaking, the festival, but people begin to assem¬ 
ble u])wards of a month earlier from distant paits of India ' 

The name of the festival, signifying " Flowers swinging” is borrowed 
1 understand from one of the eighteen Purans called Sriinath Bhag- 
avat, which contains an account of Krishna, and is intended more par¬ 
ticularly for the instruction of his followers A festival is annually 
observed m Bengal, andpiobablv in other parts of Hindustan, by the 
worshippers of the god on the full moon of Chyt oi Byaakh, when 
he IS encircled with wreaths of flowers, placed in a sort of cradle, 
and swungiJiy his votane** I obtained no satisfactory leason why the 
Ramsan^his, who do not observe the rite alluded to, should give 
the name of Phul-dol to their great annual meeting 

Two or three Sadh reside in every village of consideration, and 
from eight to twelve, and upward-*, m each city and large town, accord¬ 
ing to its populou'-ness they are always relieved at the Phdl-dol, 
a regulation fianied by Dulhx Ram, the third mahant, to prevent 
their forming friendships and improper connections with the inhabi¬ 
tants on no account are they permitted to remain for two successive 
years one place 

Each of the princes of Udipur, Jodhpur, Jypiii, Kotnh, BGndi and 
of some of the smaller Ra]put stales, although orthodox Hindus, 
to evince their respect for the Ramsanfehfs, send from eight to twelve 
hundred lupees to Shahpura on the anniversary of Phfil-dol, to furnish 
forth a day’s entertainment of sweetmeats to the «ect 

Besides the Rara-dwara or temple outside Shahpura, there is an¬ 
other religious edifice within the city wall, called Ram-meu, which 
has an establishment of five brahman cooks, five females to grind 
meal, and a similar number of w^ater-cari lers for the service of the 
brotherhood! Hither the high priest resorts with a few of the most 
pious of the S&dh, on the last day of each month, to keep a solemn vigil 
during the mgbt, in commemoration of the death of Ramcharan Pray¬ 
ers are offered up, and the holy writings expounded, and respectable 
people of all persuasions are admitted to the building The priests 
distribute sweetmeats and food collected in the town to the congrega¬ 
tion, reserving their own share till morning, ^ 


February, March. 
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Punishment 

Whca any member of the community infringes a rule, he ts brought 
to Shihpura, at the festival of Phill-dol, by someone of the bvragw, 
who, as alieady mentioned, are dispersed over the country to watch 
the conduct of the sect He is not permitted to eat with the biother- 
hood, nor to entei the holy edifice, but seated at a little distance oft* 
under a certain tamai ind tree, where his food is sent to him on a platter 
of dhak* leaves The offence withwhich he is charged is investigated 
by the council of eight, who make a report on it to the high priest. 
If found guilty, the culprit is deprived of his losary, a baiber of the. 
establishment shaves the top-knot off his head, and he is ejected from 
tlie community What is stated above applies to grievous offences. 
Slight infiingeraents of older are investigated at all sea^^ons, and 
sometimes when the culprit happens to be a long distance off, the 
priest stationed at the place takes a deposition of the case^^and trans¬ 
mits It to the mahniit, when if considered fit, he excommunicates the 
culprit, without ojdefmg him to Shahpura ‘ It will be seen, the 
supei lor and council are a check upon each other, and they must coin¬ 
cide lu opinion befoie a sentence can be carried into effect 

Religious Edifices. 

Temples of the llamsanbhis are known under the name of Ram- 
dwaia, or the gate of God Among other places m Rajwara. where 
they aie met with, may be enumerated Jypur, Jodphur, Mertha, 
Nagor, Udypur, Chittor, Bhflwara, Tonk, Biindf, and Kotah. The 
one at Shahpura is by a great deal the handsomest, and distin'^uish- 
ed for the iichness and magnificence of its architecture it is built 
of rock quarried at Kati, a distance of twenty-four miles, and coated 
with brilliant white chunam, formed of the same stone, reduced 
to powder and mixed with milk and other ingredients, which adapt it 
to leceive a high polish The entrance porch faces the east, andia 
very lofty, witfi an ai ched balcony above, and like other parts of the build¬ 
ings, neatly carved Fiom the centie of the pile, a hand^me pavilion, 
with open arches, rises far above the other towers, and m a vault be¬ 
neath, the corpse of the founder of the sect was reduced to ashes. 
Between the vault and pavilion, theie is an equilateral apartment, sup¬ 
ported on twelve pillai s, connected by scolloped arches ’ tli& was the^ 
favourite abode of Ramcharan, and here the mahant daily takes his 
seat, to expound the doctrmes of the faith, and the congregation assem¬ 
ble on the teirace without, for morning and evening prayer. 

On the south face of the temple, but quite separate from it, stands a 
range of seven domes, to which you ascend by steps, sue of tbftm re* 

t Butea froadoaa. 
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j»oi»e on twelve pillars, and correspond exactly m their proportions; 
three are built over the ashes of the Spiritual Fathers, vrho succeeded 
the founder, and the others cover a similar number of venerated pi lests 
of the community The central or seventh dome has only five columns, 
and 18 much smaller than the rest, it marks the spot where the re¬ 
main of a female named Sabu'p, a pious disciple of Ramcharan, were 
burnt, and the domes, with those of the temple, are painted inside and 
out in ornaments of vivid colours The Ram-dw ara was built at dif¬ 
ferent periods, when funds were available, and is said to hat e cost 
about eighty thousand rupees it is kept remarkably clean, and pre¬ 
sents a unique and handsome appearance, essentially differing m design 
fiom all Hindu edifices I have seen. On a level with the vault are 
apartments for the priests and members of the sect, who resort to 
Shahpura at the festival of Phul-dol, and here aie also the stores of 
linen and blankets belonging to the fraternity 

Behind the Rara-dwara repose the ashes of the ancient Rajas of 
Sh4hpura, each in a distinct shrine Bhi’m Singh, grandsire of the 
reigning chief, was the patron of Ramcharan, and was the first of his 
family who embraced the new doctiines The late Raja died at 
Udjpur m 1825, but his turban was transmitted to Shahpura, and with 
It two of his wives performed Satf 

* Selected Tranalahons from the Religions Writings ef the Rimsmibhis 

1 —The name of Ka'ma is the real seed, in which all things are contained 
for he IB the sonict ot the three qualities (of goodness, passion, and darkness), of 
the fo Jrteen regions (of Hindu cosmogony) , of the twenty.four (incarnations) , 
the three hundred and thirty millions (of Hindu deities), and the three (principal 
Gods, vw Brahma, Vishnu, and Mahaswara), who should be adored, and 
who not > Ra'mcharan says, the whole universe sprung from that only seed, as 
leaves shoot forth and fall off m abundance from the same tree 

2 —The person who adores the all-pervading Ha'ma, and turns his back upon 
the other gods, who visits his guru with bare feet, and stietches forth lus 
liberal hand, who has lenounced the world, neither uses harsh language nor 
jokes, and seek|^not any pleasure , who giving up all considerations on profit and 
loss, resigns himself to the will of HARif, who is not addicted to gaiuiug, steal- 
log, avarice, lying, and hypocrisy, who docs not taste bhangt, tobacco, opium, 

* I have to acknowledge my obligations to Bkbu Ka'si Prasra'o Ghos 
of Calcutta, for 1 is courtesy in assisting me with a translation of these papers. he 
purposely rendered it as literal as possible, and I am not sure if it would not 
have been better had I left it in that form 

t A name of Vishnu, but employed here and elsewhere along with Ra'Ma, to e». 
press God in an absti acted sense, the frequent mention ot these two as objects of 
worship, IS owing to the doctrine of the Rdmsanfehis being mixed up with the tenets, 
and the»e verses being selecUons from the books, of other Hindu sects. 

{ An intoxicating potion, prepared from the hemp plant (Cauabis Sativa), 
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akhaz and wine, wlio dnnks water after Btraming it, and looks before be walks, 
is the true Rdmsaa^hi who hath attained bis purpose. * 

i — Ra^ma IB the sea of happiuess and destroyer of misery— abandon him not, 
O RA^MCHAfiAN, but bc coustant in his worship 

Song tn the PdnjAH language 

The faqir who is enamoured of the beauty of the AU*Mercifii^is drowsy through¬ 
out the eight prahars*, because he is fully intoxicated with his love He (or bis 
spirit) has come from an inaccessible region, and entered the corporeal frame, and 
after having witnessed all the troubles of the world will return to that region 
As long as He (or the soul) occupies the srrai (t e mansion of the body), he 
gives its proper rent (« e discharges the duties of humanity) and abandoning 
hts desires, lesigns himself to the will of his deity He wanders about at ease, 
forma no attachments, seeks only his beloved (God), and bestows a portion (of 
bread or any other thing) upon all who need it He points out the path to 
heaven, rescues others from perdition, conforms to the duties of this world with 
his faith, and is influenced by no private motive Ra^mcharan says, that few 
individuals have followed the example of such a faqir, who gives no thought to 
the world, but is content with his present condition 

2nd Song in the Panj&U language , 

The faqfr whose heart is firm (in God) is above ^1 amitsi*, for he is a true 
pirt Knowing that the body is a hell, he places not his affections on the world, 
and keeps aloof ftom it by frequently meditating tin the Alif of Allah Re- 
bflaming his hcait from going astray, he has laid it at the feet of the Almighty, 
and 1 rmembet s him at dawn, in the morning, at noon-time, and evening He 
absolves himself in the water of faith, and tells the beads of fatwa§ His cave 
is in the sky (i e abstraction of mind), where hr sits in contemplation. Ra^m- 
CHARAN says, that people do not understand the secret motive of such a taqir, 
which IS to obtain the indescribable BeingH in his body, whom he always ^erves 
4 —The darv^sh is always happy who is free from desire Either remain at 
one place, or roam about in the four quarters (of the earth) roam about in the 
four quarters, and labour for the salvation of your soul Be awake or asleep, 
but entertain no selhsh motive Let your hair grow as long as was that of 
Sahaka and others, or shave your head bare for he who is free from desire is 
always happy Practise benevolence, and make your heai t as pure and soft as 
wax, and look down upon your feet Be patient, speak the truth, and dance 
without a mistake (t e dischaige your duties properly) Having once placed 
the hand of your spiritual guide upon your head, never be so /hameless as to 
undress yourself (t e refrain from all intercourse with women) He has subdued 
his mind and heart, and taken his seat in perseverance Ra'mcharan says, this 
IS the height of devotion, as a person who attains it has cooled (subdued) his Pir 
(senses), and n^ver covets the society of women He is not given to intoxica¬ 
tion, love, or adultery, but is always engaged in contemplation, and from leading 
a solitary life, his mind is free from all affection, 

o 

* An eighth part of the twenty-four hours 
f A chief or grandee 
t A saint, or spiijtual father 
§ Biviue knowledge 

II The human soul is believed to be a portion of the Supreme spirit, and con¬ 
sequently worshipped as such 
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5 —If having fed yourself through the chanty of manhind you sleep at ease, 
with outstretched limbs, and fail to offer uorship to HahI, the punishments of 
‘Yama* will not be mitigated do not take thy meals uul out adoring the lord sup> 
poiter Rji'ma, bat abandouing thy habits of idleness, worship hiUi day and night 
Abandon thv habits of idleness, and walk not without the fear of God If you 
neghet to follow (^his advice), you are a hypocrite, and shall be doomtd to pass 
tillongh the eighty-four (transmigiahons) As a powerful ertdiLor collects his 
dues from his wiak debtors by seveic beating, so shall you be punished if you 
take your fond without adoiiug Ra'ma 

6 —T1 e ignoian* ppison who i onimits a sin becomes free fiom it by the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge but the man of knowledge, who is guilty of vice, is like a 
newly vaiiiished p »c Itom whuh the dust (should any fall upon it) luver goes off 
He is like a newly \ai uished pot from which the dust nevt i goes off, or like a blue 
stain (upon linen) A sin loranutted at a holy place of pilgroudge is like a wak¬ 
ing dieam A-s the stupid man who mistakes his way in the day-time can never 
disiovtr thi tiu( path at night, so the prison who {lObsessed of knowledge pei- 
petrateb a sin tan ntvei emnncipate hiiubclf from it 

7 — He iff a real faqir who makes the stone his bed, whose tent is the sky, 
whose aims are his pillows, and who eats his food front eat then vessels lit is 
the master of the four quarfeis, and is not legaidcd as low The piiuee and the 
peasant full prostrate at Ins feet, and he subsists^y begging 

8 — You must die one day, w'lethri you live m the tity or the wildeinessf 
Some (t e the wicked) aic taken bound in chains, while ufhcis (r e the good) 
are summoned (by death) They are sent for who have lenouuctd the woild, 
who have none to weep (tor them), and who have always taken the name ‘ R\'ma ’ 
RA'MCnAKAN says, the good abandon their homes, because they know that they 
must one day pei ish, win tin r they inhabit the r ity oi the wilds 

We should mourn over the coipses of the dead, it weeping could restore them 
to life* If doctors could save mankind, then none of the wealthy would die, but 
it is not in the powei of any to escape death Enquire of this from place to pluei, 
and weigh it thoroughly in your mind Life and death were ci eated by the Lord, 
who can do whatsoever he willeth We should momn over the corpses of the 
dead, if they could be restored to life by weeping You blame Ra'ma, and cry — 
** Oh Ra'ma, what haveyoudone, who will support my family, and who will supenu- 
tend my household works > What have you done, Oh Ra'ma ’ you have as it were 
sunk the vessel in the middle of the stream " You know not how long you may 
live, and Ra ^haran de<lares without this knowledge you fall off from Haju', 
because you blame Ra'ma, and exclaim, ‘ Oh Ra'ma, what have you done 

J9 —You may have followers, eloquence, and fame, without using any exertion 
to obtain them, you cannot theiefoie fathom the will of Ra'ma I look not for 
means , every thing comes to pass of its own lueord The will of HarI is power¬ 
ful, who can revert it ’ W hatever happens is acconqilished by R\'ma , for 1 am 
incapable of performing any thing, it is the very height ot lolly 


* The Indian Pluto, and king of Fatal oi bell, 
t Meaning the souls of those persons. ^ 

t The figures correspond with the number of paragraphs m the MS. selec¬ 
tions 
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2nd Leaf 

1 —Man clad in scented garments walks forth with conceited strides, bnt while 

all in his outward appearance is fair, his inside is corrupt. He views bis features 
m the glass, and is puffed up with pride , but is ignorant, that his body will suffer 
dibsolutiou at last, and that not even the fair skin (which now) covers the filtbi* 
ness within him, will rematih 0 

2 —Woman and the objects (met with in this world) persuade the heart to 
terrestiial enjoyments, and often level the most exalted mind, such is their 
nature, therefore abandon them, Oh Ra'mcuabanI You can obtain nothing. Oh 
Ka'mcharan, in this world without money, but to an ascetic money is nothing 
To an ascetic money is as worthless as a kowri shell, it destroys devotion, 
knowledge, and ascetism, it ruins devotion, knowledge, and ascetism , for it 
increases the appetites and eats op (r e destroys) the integrity of those three 
qualities Like achavan*, it absorbs every vutue , wherefore an ascetic sets no 
lalue upon money 

3 —The body is the shrine of which the all-perfect Ra'ma is the god, the 
anxiety (to see him) is the artif, and to remember him is true devotion No 
worship IS better than the constant remembrance of him, and no offering is more 
proper than resignation Leave youi heart’s‘individuality (or pride), and God 
will listen to your adoration lit is quilo content, Oh Ra'mchabak, who has 
understood this secret truth, that the body is the shrine of which the all-perfect 
Ra'ma is the god Ocstioying your works (1 e abaodooing the meiit of them 
hereafter), enjoy the sweets of humility, contentment, chanty, and peace Speak 
the truth, curb your inclination and your tongue, repeat the name (Ra'ma) inward¬ 
ly, and acquire divine knowledge Give up your desires, sit down contented, 
retire to the woods, and imracise 0 M’‘self in the pleasant ocean (of contempla¬ 
tion) The faqir who baa (Lunk of ti love (of God) constantly meditates 
on him, his aspiiations and lespirations are not in vain, for whether awjjike or 
asleep, he never forgets his God He is merciful, subdues his auger, and neither 
indulges in avarice or delusion he worsnips none but Ra'ma, and cares 
not if the remaining three handled and thiity nulhons of gods are displeased 
with him. 

4 —^The ascetic is always awake, and meditates himself, and makes others 
meditate (on God) Whenever Blun)ber comes upon him, he sings a hymn 
—whenever he lights a lamp, he thinks of the safety of animals, and covers it 
either with abhra or cloth , by this means, the followers (of this doctrine) never 
incur guilt, but attain virtue Cnii ax says, that many have obtiKned salvation 
by avoiding desire, and disclaiming aU merit in their works. 

5 —What will you achieve in lying, oh KabIr ’ —lying will bring on sleep while 
death is near the pillow, like the bridegroom at the turan. What will you 
achieve in sleejpng, oh KabIb —awake and meditate upon Mardni^, for you must 
sleep one day with your long legs outstretched What will you accomphsh in 
sleeping, oh KabIr , strive to keep yourself awake, for this life is as valuable aa 
a diamond or ruby, and ahould be given up to (meditation on) the Lord. What 

* The ceremony sipping water before eating. ^ 

f The ceremony of turning a light about the face of an idol. 

X A name of Krishna. 
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will you accomplish in lying, oh KabIb * Arise and Borrow for nothing—how can 
he whose abode la in the grave (t e who reflects on the eranescence of this life) 
—(how can hr) sleep in quiet ’ 

6 —By adoring Ra'ma, the state of Brahm ib attained, this has been fully 
proved by his votaries Let, therefore, all the Rimsan^his meet together, and 
raise a hallelujah ;bo Ra'ma. 

7—Should the devotee go forth in the autumn, and trampling upon the numer« 
ous animals which are horn at that season, occasion their death, he forfeits his 
innorroce, inasmuch as he destroys the feelings of his heart, and thereby commits 
sin at every instant Tul&i says, this is not devotion either in mind, deed, or 
speech, but the devotee who is careful to remain quietly at home observes the 
rules of virtue 

(These verses are dated Tuesday, the 6th day of Clmt, m the Samvat 
year 1855 (a d 1798), the year of Ramcharan’s decease ) 


II —Joofanl of a Tovr through the Ifland of Pambree, with a Geologi¬ 
cal Sketch of the Counttg, and Brief Account of the Customs, tkc of 
Its Inhabitants By Lieut Wm FoLii.r Wuh a map, Plate iv. 

(Continued from page d9 ) 

January \bth —It had been my intention to cioss over Jeeka, and 
proceed from thence towards the town of Rambree, through the 
Northern Hong* My host of Oogah, and the guides he had furnished 
me with, were, howeier, so fearful of accident, and unwilling that I 
should incur any nsk by passing over this wild and almo'^t inaccessible 
parttif the island, that I abandoned the design, and consented to be 
taken along the sea-shore to the south-west of the mountain, with 
the view of putting up at Smghunndthe, a village in the Southern Hong 
I aflerwaids discovered that had the day been anv other than what it 
was, (Wednesday,) I might have succeeded m inducing the guides to 
take me over Mount JecAa The Mughs pay a superstitious deference to 
what are termed the fortunate and unlucky days for any undertaking. 
Wednefeday^Bod«A-Aoo), happened to be among the latter number Pya- 
tho (January), ishcld to be a very unfavourable season for building ahouse, 
and marriages are never celebrated in themonthst Wajko, Wagoung, 
Todtltn and Tsadmkyot I left Oogah by the sea-beach, and passing a few 
sandstone rocks, with an island resembling the knot in appearance and 
structure, found myself at the foot of Jeeka Its elevation above the 
sea IS probably as much as 3000 feet, the very abrupt manner in which 
it rites above the range with which it is connected, gives it, at a dis- 

* Hmg M one of tbe circles in the island , there are two Honos, {North and 
South ) * 

t July, August, September and October. 
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tance, the aspect of an isolated hill A dense forest, with little variety 
of shade, covers the mountain from top to bottom. The ground on the 
summit IS said to be level and clear, but it remains uncultivated, as no 
Mugh will fix his habitation in a spot which not onlv abounds with 
wild beasts*, but is, in his opinion, the abode of fairies^ and evil spirits, 
equally destructive with the former. I observed the prints of elephants* 
and tigers' feet in several places on the road, and from the diminutive 
size of some of the prints, it v as evident that these animals had been 
accompanied by their young The guides remarked that a herd of ele¬ 
phants may frequently be seen dui ing the evening feeding upon the long 
grass and underwood at the foot of the mountain By their account, 
the elephants were particularly troublesome in the months of October 
and November, (when the rice crops are becoming ripe,) at which time 
they descend into the plains and do a great deal of mischief i^lthough 
elephants are continuallv shot in the Sandoway disti ict for they teeth, no 
attempt has yet been made to catch or destroy the elephants on Mount 
Jeeka aud its neighbourhood, from the absuid opinion entertained by 
the inhabitants, that they are not only invulneiable, but are endowed 
with such superior sagacity as to render all endeavours to ensnare 
them futile 

I had hoped to find in Jeeka some departure fiom what had hitherto 
been the prevailing character of the formations on this side of the island. 
The almost impervious nature of the jungle at the base of the moun¬ 
tain, and the great danger that I should have incuri ed m endeavouring 
to ascend the lull on a quarter hitherto undisturbed by man, oliliged 
me to confine my observations to the ground over which my path lay, 
and there I could find no one geological feature distinct from what 1 
had already met with A brown ferruginous sandstone regularly 
stratified, with an inclination to the south-west, was the only rock visi¬ 
ble on the surface, whether the sandstone appeals on the summit of 
the mountain, or is succeeded by some other rock, 1 was unable to 
ascertain. but so anxious am I to satisfy myself on this poinuTand to view 
the Fairy Land above, that I shall take an early opportunity of renew¬ 
ing my visit to Jeeka At a little distance beyond the mountain, and 
at the foot of a small range bounded by the sea, stratification of the 
sandstone IS bleautifully distinct The several layers use fiom under 
each other for a considerable extent, exhibiting a similai ity of appear¬ 
ance with the sandstone that covers the lignite coal of Phoortngood, an 
island to the east of Combermere Bay. 

* Among these, ace the elepAant, the tiger, and the bison , 1 have in mg pos- 
session a horn of the last mentioned animal, which measures li feet in ctroom- 
ference. 1 only wait for an opportunity to present it to the Society. 

M 
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Taming to the eastward over a few small lulls intersected by ravines 
and cover,ed wirh jungle, the road leads to Rambreenghek*, Kgout-nemo 
and Singhunnethe I observed some very beautiful creepers as I passed 
over these hills The leaves, which were very small and delicate, were 
of a pink colour, and at a distance had the appc irance of clustei s of 
liinc blossoms Of the animal tribe I saw nothing deserving of notice, 
save a solitarj Ghi and a flying sqmirel, (termed Tihen by the Mughs ) 
It is a very handsome creature, and largei than the squirrel of Europe, 
The head, back, and tail aie covered with a iich coat of daik-brown 
fur, the under part of the chin, neck, belly and legs being of a bright 
\ellow colour The skin about the sides and forelegs is loose, and 
capable of being so much extended, that in making its prodigious 
spring from tree to tree it appeal s rather to fly than leap It is said 
to be ^erY destructive to gardens , if taken young it may be rendered 
perfectly tame 

Entering upon the plain, the village of Ramhreengheh, with its sur¬ 
rounding hills covered with gardens of plantain trees, meets the tra¬ 
veller’s view A few well built Ktoums are seen resting upon the side 
of these hills, which are, in some instances, crowned with glittering 
temples built over the ashes of the departed priests The village 
is laige and remarkably neat The soil in its vicinity, a iich yellow 
clay, taken up with plots of indigo, tobacco, and pepper plants Bricks 
manufactured from this clay, and reserved for the erection of temples, 
were piled up in several places outside the village Beyond Rambreen- 
pAeA,*and to the right of mv path, lay the large village of Kyouk-npmo\, 
almost concealed from view by the forest of plantain trees with which 
it IS surrounded Kyouk-nemo is accessible to the sea by a large creek, 
and was at one time much infested with dacoits, through the exertions 
of the magistrate at Rambtee the reign of terror is now at an end, and 
the village is apparently in a thriving condition Approaching the 
creek, which is at some little distance from Kyouk-nemo, I was fortu 
nate in findfitig two Godooks with their small boats at anchor, othei wise 
as there is no ferry at this place, I must have gone round much out of 
my way, the merchants kindly consented to take me and my followers 
over for a small consideration, and the mahouts prepared to swim 
their elephants across The shore on the opposite side •consisted of a 
deep clay, which made the progress of the elephants after landing a 
matter of considerable difficulty So heavy was the sod, that I was 
unable to make my way through it unassisted by the boatmen, who m 

* l^tle Rambreei it resembles not a little the town of Rastbree, and thence its 
name 

t Red eiones I saw none of them in my path 
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their turn depended for support upon the young mangroves and other 
marine plants that grew upon it After some little exertion both 
elephants and men succeeded in reaching the 7'erra Ftrma of a stubble 
fioid I here met the Soogree of the district, who had in some way 
been apprized of ray arrival, and came out for the purpose of conduct¬ 
ing me to the village of Stnghunnethe It was at ffo great distance 
from the creek, so that I was soon there, and in possession of the 
house that had been allotted foi my accommodation Stnghunnethe, as 
was the case with all the villa^s that I had seen on the southern side 
of the island, is surrounded with plantain tiees, which not only afford 
a wholesome and favouiite article of food, but are in constant request 
for the production of a solution of potash’’’ used in the preparation of 
dye'«, more especially in those deiived fiom indigo The inode m 
which the potash is obtained from the plantain trees is <^imilai to that 
followed ill other parts of the woild in its extraction from the differ¬ 
ent vegetable substances that produce it, with this exceptron, that it 
IS held in solution by the- water, which is not suffeied to evaporate. 
The stem and branches of the plantain tree are divested of the outer 
rind, and then bioken up into small pieces, which are laid upon the fire 
and slowly consumed, the ashes are lixiviated with water which is 
strained off, and reserved for mixture with the dyes In front of the 
Soogiee'^t house, and in the centie of the village, a nice tank had been 
dug, the only one I had hitherto met with, tanks being seldom seen 
except in the neighbourhood of large towns The houses were neat 
and built with more attention to comfort and order than is general m 
the villages of Kambree 1 remarked a hideous representation of the 
human countenance drawn with lime upon seveial of the door-posts. 
J was told. It IS put up to deter the demon of sickness from entering 
the dwelling Much sickness had been experienced of late, and this 
was one of the many absurd customs resorted to, with the view of 
ridding the neighbourhood of its presence. I further learned that 
when any one of a family has been a long time sick, and^fecovery ap¬ 
pears doubtful, the inmates of the house assemble and make a treraen- 
dotts noise with drums and gongs, at the same time beating the roof 
and walls with sticks to expel the evil spirit who is supposed to have 
taken possession of the dwelling One door alone is left open for 
his escape, all the others being closed While this is going on a Phoon- 

* During the time that Governmeut held the monopoly of salt in Arracan, the 
plantain trees frequently afforded to the poor a substitute for the common sea 
salt So strictly v{jere the Government rights protected, that a poor woman was 
actually prosecuted in one of the courts for collecting a little sea salt of a rock 
tn.vhtch It had been deposited on the evaporation of the water left by the tide i 
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gree stands upon the road, opposite to the house, reading a poftion of 
the Khubbo wah, a book that is held m particular veneration A far¬ 
ther ceremony is sometimes observed by the invalid as an additional 
Security for a complete restoration to health , but it is only performed 
by those who feel themselves, as it is termed, possessed, and called to 
the exercise of t^e duty requii ed of them, as a propitiatory sacrific e 
to the malignant spirit from whose ill will their sickness is supposed 
to originate. This ceremony, which is called Ndth~Kaddg, very much 
reminds me of the antics played by th^ dancing Dervises of old A 
brass dish, or any piece of metal highly burnished, is put up m a frame, 
and in front of this are laid offerings of fruit, flowers, and sweetmeats. 
When every thing has been properly arranged, the invalid commences 
dancing, throwing the body into the most ludicrous attitudes, and 
pretending to see the object of worship reflected upon the plate of 
metal makes still greater exertions, until the limbs are overpowered^ 
and the dancer sinks exhausted upon the ground Should the sick 
person be so weak as to render Such assistance necessary, he, (or she,) 
18 supported by a friend placed on each side during the whole of the 
ceremony It is by no means improbable that this violent exertion has 
on many occasions proved highly bcneflcial, realizing the most sanguine 
expectations of the people In cases of ague or rheumatism, where a 
profuse x^crspiration, and a more general circulation of the blood 
throughout the human frame is required, there is perhaps no other 
mode of treatment more likely to produce the desired effect, and could 
some proper substitute be found for a piece of metal, the Ndth-Kadeg 
might be introduced witn advantage into our own hospitals 

Superstition, the companion of ignorance, is apait and parcel of 
this benighted land Was I to credit all that is said of ghosts and 
goblins. It would appear wonderful how this poor people contrived to 
pass through life unscathed Every tree or rock that has any singu¬ 
larity of appearance is said to be the nightly residence of some hob¬ 
goblin or departed spirit Yet with all this absurdity, some of the 
opinions held by the Mughs with regard to a future state of existence 
are bv no means unfavourable to the cultivation of virtuous habits. 
It IS their behef that there are many worlds, and that the earth has 
been subject to the several and repeated actions of fire anfl water (A 
fact that will not perhaps be disputed bv some of the most celebrated 
geologists of the present day ) The soul, they affirm, may pass through 
many stages of existence, either in this or another world , the nature of 
each change depending upon its moral condition For instance, a person 
of virtuous habits may aspire to a state of being &r more elevated 
than that before enjoyed . if on the contrary, he shall have been of a 
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VICIOUS disposition, his future state will be that of an evil spirit, or 
some grovelling and pernicious animal, such as a hog, toad, serpent. 
&c. A gentleman residing at Rambree has made me acquainted with 
a singular instance of the firm belief entertained by the Mughs in the 
transmigration of souls A young woman who lives at Rambree, in 
verv good circumstances, declares that she is the Mother of a man 
much older than herself, this she accounts for by saying, that he was 
born to her durtng a former life. She has a scar under the left ear 
produced, as she affirms, by a cut from her husband’s dhao. She farther 
states that she died of gi lef, in consequence of the partiality shewn by 
that cruel husband for his elder wife This story is not only credited 
by the neighbours, but its truth is assented to by the individual whom 
she calls her son The idea was probably produced, in the first in¬ 
stance, b) the circumstance of her having been born with that cunous 
mnik under the ear, and afterwards confirmed by a dream or some 
other cause favouring the publicity of a tale that owes its popularity 
to a belief in the transmigration of souls. < 

.January 16M —As the morning was very cold, I did not leave 
Singhunnelhe befoie the sun had well risen, and the fog that hovered 
round the mountains had been somewhat dispelled The route at 
hist lay over patches of nce-stubble, and then took a direction across 
seveial small ranges of hills, the most elevated of which was covered 
with a red iron clay similar to that on the “ red lull” near the town of 
Rambree From the summit of this hill, 1 enjoyed a fine prospect of 
the channel that divides the eastern side of the island from the district of 
Sandoway The hills of Lamoo and Kalynedong rose on the opposite 
shore, and the distant mountains of Yoomadong were faintly visible 
amidst the clouds tliat surrounded them Descending this range 1 
approached the village of Saatn-kyong, celebrated for its lime The 
limestone is found at the foot of a high hill to the left of the road. 
This was the first limestone that 1 had seen on Rambree Island, and 
It IS so concealed by the jungle, that had I not been prevjfffisly made 
aware of its existence and inquired for its site, I should have proceed¬ 
ed on my journey unconscious that such a rock was in my neighbour¬ 
hood From its appearance and more particularly from the rocks with 
which It 18 associated, 1 am inclined to class it with the “ upper fresh¬ 
water limestone” found m tertiary formations , it is of a greyish white- 
colour, of a fine compact texture, but very brittle It occurs in 
scveidl detached mas<ies of a globular or columnar form, and although 
I made every possible search along the ravines in its neighbourhood, 
I could discover nothing that would indicate the slightest approadh to a 
stratification; nor has this species of limestone been discovered in 
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any otlier pait of the island There were no appearance of the fossil 
remains sometimes found in this rock, such as fresh>water shells, &c 
The limestone is split into several large fragments hy means of fire , 
the^^c are again broken into smaller pieces, and the whole conveyed m 
baskets to the lime kilns constructed on the banks of the Saayre-kyong 
creek, which at full tide has sufficient depth ot water to admit of the 
approach of large boats The whole of the brae used m Ramhree 
Island, either for architectural purposes, or for the preparation of the 
edible chunam, is obtained from this rock I was told that the lime, if 
taken in large quantities, was sold on the spot for 3^ maunds per rupee, 
and that there were generally from 100 to 200 maunds collected 
Crossing the ci eek at low water, I observed a few boulders of lias clay 
and calc spar imbedded in its banks Proceeding from thence by a 
neat Kioum and giove of mangoe trees, I arrived at Seppo-towng, a 
village Mtuatcd at the foot of a high hill covered with forest trees, and 
diversified with a few spots of ground cleared for the cultivation of 
the plantain tree The tall Girjuns, with their white trunks dive''ted 
of branches, were eminently conspicuous amidst their more gi aceful but 
probablv less serviceable neighbours The Girjun yields the oil that 
bears its name, and is used foi combustion as well as foi admixture 
with paints, varnishes, &.c (See Jour As Soc II 93 ) 

These trees are very abundant upon the island, and are farmed by 
Government The mode of extracting the oil would appear to be as 
follows a deep notch is cut in the trunk of the tree by means of a 
dhao or other instrument, and to this fire is applied until the wood 
becomes heated, and oil is seen to exude upon the surface In the 
course of three or four days peihaps as much as a seer or a seer and a 
half of oil IS collected within the cavity, and the tree will continue to 
afford a certain quantity of oil for five months or more, the collections 
being generally made every fifth day. When the oil has ceased to 
fiow the tree is again cut m the same place, so that the whole of the 
wood wbicli' had been consumed or scorched is removed, fire is once 
more applied, and the oil collected as before. The notch has after re¬ 
peated cuttings become so deep as would render any further attack 
upon the trunk, m this particular spot, destructive to the tree, m 
which case the dhao is laih upon another part of the tfuiik, and the 
same process observed as before mentioned The tree is said to yield 
Oil at all seasons of the year, precautions being taken during the rains 
to exclude the water A large C^rjun tree has been known to pro¬ 
duce oil for 12 successive years, and as others are constantly supply¬ 
ing t^e place of those destroyed, there is no falling ofi' in the amount 
of the seveial years’ collections The oil is sold in Rambree §t the 
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rate of two or three maunds per rupee, and the greater paftof it bought 
for exportation. • 

Oatside the village and facing the road was the large and comf^o 
able dwelling of the Soogree of Seppo tovfng 

He was an elder man, of respectable appearance, ^nd bore a good 
character in his district, inviting me to pass the night under his rOdf, 
he set about making arrangements for my reception, and appeared 
desirous of contributing as much as possible to my comfort. I learn¬ 
ed from lus followers who were sitting around me in an attitude of 
careless and indolent attention, that the Soogree was a native of duet, 
and had come to the province when very young He had since that 
time enjoyed several situations of emolument, and was a man of much 
consequence under the Burmah Government The change of rule had 
produced a change in his circumstances, and the net amount of per¬ 
centage* he now realized during the year will not perhaps exceed 400 
rupees, probably not one-tenth of what ^e Was accustomed to receive 
during the period of Bui mah sovereignty m Arracan Every thing 
around me but too plainly betrayed the existence of this decline of 
fortune The stockade that surrounded his compound was gradually 
giving way under the pressure of age, no new posts supplied the 
places of those that had fallen in, and his shrubbery and garden forci¬ 
bly reminded me of that which is said to have once belonged to the 
Man of Ross The Soogree, said one of his dependents, cannot 
now afford to maintain that character for hospitality which once be¬ 
longed to him , he cannot even provide for his most faithful followers, 
much less give bread the stranger , he still continues to do so, how¬ 
ever, as far as his means will permit, and there are none who approach 
his door without receiving a welcome to his board 1 respected the 
feeling that induced the expression of these sentiments, and thought 
more favourably of my host in consequence thereof 

At the time that Rambree Island was subject to the Burmah rule, 
the Soogrees were invariably natives of the province, appointed and 
removed at pleasure by the Burmah M^yowoon or other local authority. 
The Rooagongs in hke manner owed their nomination or dismissal to 
the Soogree There appears to have been no regular maintenance 
authorized fot the support of these functionaries, and consequently no 
limit to their exactions and misappropriation of the public funds. The 
Soogrees were not only entrusted with the collection of the revenue, 
(domed from demands made at pleasure on those able to comply witih 
them, and which might therefore be viewed in the light of a propeity 

'* A Soogree receives 15 per cent, on the collections, and a ttooagong four per 
cent. 
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tax,) but were in some instances permitted to pass decisions in civil 
suits and also m cases of petty theft and larceny • at a time when cor¬ 
ruption was so openly allowed|iB>^^ practised, it may be easily supposed 
that much gam was derived from this permission, and that lutle reli¬ 
ance could be placed upon the justice of the decisions, or statements 
made by these iioogrees respecting the gross amount of revenue deri¬ 
ved from their seieral dlstiicts One-fifth of the supposed produce 
was generally retained for the services of those delegated by authority 
to convey the royal mandates to the Meyowoon, and the remainder was 
devoured by that officer, the Mroosoogree, and others of the local Go¬ 
vernment The and of districts having precisely 

secured to themselves such a share of the spoil as they could safelv 
maintain without incurring the displeasure of the Meyowoon, the 
proceeds of other sources of revenue, especially that derived from the 
customs, (and which during the Bnrmah rule was in some instances 
considerable,) were remitted to the capital as the provision foi the 
Fnnce Royal, to whose safe and auspicious keeping the Island of Ram- 
tree had been consigned 

In the evening I took a walk towards the Kioum, and on my arrival 
there found the Phoongrees on the point of setting out to a small 
Tillage in the neighbourhood, with the view of performing the rites 
©f sepulture over a young woman and her child The former had died 
pregnant, and as is invariably the custom in such cases, the child had 
been removed from the womb, that it might be buried separately from its 
mother. It is further* deemed necessary that a river or cieek shonld 
mtervene between the graves of the parent and qhild , a precaution that 
was observed m the present instance. Desirous of witnessing a cere¬ 
mony that was new to me, I asked leave to accompany the Phoongrees * 
a permission that was readily granted As we drew near to the house 
of the deceased, the corpse of the young woman, borne upon a litter 
adorned with gold and silver leaf, was brought upon the pathway, and 
preceded fi^he Phoongrees, was taken to the ground appointed for its 
home Immediately behind the bier clothed m their white dresses and 
with shaven crowns, were a group of Mey-thee-lay^ngf , and next to 

* It is ordered by Gautama that the womb of every woman i^yiag pregnant 
shall be opened, the child removed and buried apart from its mother, (a nvev 
or creek intervening between the giaves ) Otherwise the mother will be born 
again for ten sueeesifve times, and be subject to tbe same ntUfortane 

t The Mdy-thee-laying aie an inferior order of nuns wearing white dressea 
and living in convents of their own. Their discipline is less severe than 

imposed npont he and their knowledge of the doctrines of the Baddhut 

faith less extensive 
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these followed the rektives of the deceased A poor woman whom I 
learned was mother to the decetised contmoed to utter the most bitter 
lamentations the whole of the way, and^did not cease from so doing 
until the corpse had been borne to the spot prepared for its final reoep* * * § 
tion When the litter had been placed by the side of the grave* pieces^ 
of cloth, with nee and plan tains, were laid out as aif offering to thn 
Phraa , a leathern carpet was spread upon th#ground, and on this thtti 
senior Phoongree seated himself, assuming a look of deep meditation, 
and partially concealing his face from public view by means of the 
yattowing* that he bore in his hand This done the M^g-thee^lagdng 
and relatives of the deceased kneeled upon the ground m two rows 
(the former kneeling outside), and all made obeisance to the Phoongree, 
Rice was put into their hands, and each individual pronounced the fol¬ 
lowing words m an audible and suppliant tone, receiving from the 
Phoongree leplies to the several prayers that were put up. 

(Congregation kneeling ) Ogddhzah\ ' Ogddbzah ' I ondfe, twice* 
and thiee times entreat for thy name’s sake, and for the sake of thy 
holy ministers, that thou wilt forgive me those sins that I have coin- 
mited in this life , and 1 also pray that in the future migrations of my 
soul' I may be the first of human beings who shall meet with Eye-yee», 
tnud-deahX (ariya Maitriya), and finally attain to Ntbbkaa^ with him. 

* Yattou ing, a kind of fau, borne only by the Phoongreea 

t OkasOf Holy Being 

t It IS the belief of these worshippers of Gautama that the age of man was far 
greater formerly than it is at present, it is now said to be 60 years or more, it 
will gradually become less, until 10 years will be the average term of existence. 
This will be followed by an %»erease, so that 1000 years shall be the period of ex¬ 
istence allotted to man. When this has occurred, all the mages of Gautama, 
and all his sacred writings will be miraculously collected and consumed at the 
BhddeebHg tree (The branches of this tree aie s<ud to be of gold, and the leaves 
to resemble emeralds It is celebrated as the place where Gautama hrst became 
a Phraa, or religions teachei To ascertain the site of this tree, as^ ^ the 
locality of kingdoms sad cities known at present by other names, whs not one of 
the least important objects of the Burmah mission sent into Hindustan some 
years ago under charge of the mSyowoon Thoowi-dSng sa-yasoo.) 

The destruction of the images and writings of Gautama will be succeeded by 
the nativity of thp Phraa Eye-yee-mud-deah . and all good men then residing upon 
earth will become his disoijdes. Occurrences similar to those above described as 
consequent to the Ntyhban of Gaudama will mark the departure of Eye-yee-mud- 
deah from the world. Bdinah PAroa will then appear, and he will declare hia 
sneoessor. 

§ Etbbhan, aanthdation, properly. If a man* or woman, is eminently virtn- 
Uttsin this life, he dr she, may hope to attain to a JfUtbhan, t. e. not to bt? bor a 
again, but to become as air, suioke, &c. without sense, substance, or shape. 
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(Phoongree ) You have once, twice and thwe times entreated of 
roe in prayer, and you may hope that your eins will be forgiven to 
you, and that you will hereafter meet with Eye-yee-mud-deah, and 
attain to a Nibbhan. 

C Ogadhzah ' Ogadhzah f once, twice, and three times I vow that 
I will not commit those five mortal sins which are spokeij. of in the 
holy writings, and whiclft am forbidden to commit 

P You have declared that you will not this day commit those sms 
Is that which you have said true ^ 

C X will do according to that which I have said 
P Do you believe in the Phrua Gautama '>* * * § do you believe in his 
holy writings, and do you acknowledge his mmistcis ^ 

C All these do I believe and acknowledge 

P If you do believe in these’’', take not the life of any living being 
this day , neither steal, neither commit adultery, neither bear false 
witness ," and do not make use of intoxicating liquors 
C All these '«ins w ill 1 carefully avoid 

Gshifn Phraa'\ ' Accept of these offerings, I pray thee, and pardon 
the sins that I have committed in this life, pardon also the sms of the 
deceased for whom these offerings are also presented, and grant that 
during this life, or m the future migrations of ray soul T may not suffer 
harm from the five eiieimest of mankind, If 1 shall be born again as 
man, let me, I pi ay thee, be placed m a condition far superior to that 
enjoyed by my fellow creatures , it as a spirit, let me be as Suh~gyah 
(Sagyd or JndraJ, in the woild of spirits 

Accept of these offerings, I pray thee , they are made not for my 
good alone, but for the future benefit of my parents and relatives, as 
well as for my spiritual teachers and the rulers of the land They are 
made also for those who suffer torment m Ngak-yeh^ , for the spirit 
in the world above and for all living beings I call Muih^soon-dySW 
to witness that these offerings are made not for my individual good 
alone, but-for the benefit of all that have the breath of life 

(Water is here poured upon the ground thiough one of the pieces 
of cloth that had been presented to the Phraa The water percolates 
through the earth, and is supposed to reach the abode of Muth-soon~ 

* Theie are the five moital sms 

+ Lord I Mabter 1 &c 

It The live enemies of mankind are, 1, Fire, 2, Water, 3, The Rulers of the 
Land, 4, Robbers , 5, Wild Beasts 

§ Hell, (q Purgatory ’) 

It ^Mutb-»oon-dv^h (Vasundar?) is the ** Recording Ang^" who resides in the 
earth , bears, and marks down every thing that is said. 
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who has been invoked to bear witness to Ibe uncerity.of the 
above declaration ) . 

This done, all arose from the ground, the corpse was taken out of 
the litter and deposited in the grave I observed that pawn and 
'spices had been placed in the mouth of the deceased, for the purpose 
as I was informed of rendeiing the odour of the bod^, consequent to 
decompoution, less offensive to the bystanders At the sight of the 
corpse, the poor woman commenced her lamentations afresh, and as 
my curiosity was satisfied, 1 returned to the Soogree's habitation, 
leaving thfe Phoongrees td perform o\ er the grave of the child (on the 
opposite bank), a service in every re‘'pect similar to that I have just 
described. 

Jamary ITtk —^The Mughs can form no other idea of the distance in¬ 
tervening between one place and another beyond what is derived from 
the time taken in going over it In a country like this, abounding 
with impediments of every description, any other species of Theasure- 
ment was out of the question, so substituting my elephant for a Per¬ 
ambulator, and making every allowance for the several obstructions met 
with, 1 conceive the distance between Oogah and Smgkumethe to be 
^s much as 16 miles, from that to Seppo-towng 12 miles, and as many 
more from thence to Rambree 

Bidding afteu to the good old Soogtee, I set out at day-break on my 
jouiney to the capital of the island The Saaynekyong creek, after 
winding through the v&le to the right, suddenly takes a turn into the 
interior, crossme the road within a very short distance of Seppo-towng As 
the tide was flood the elephants were unloaded and swam across , 
a bpat having l^pen placed at the disposal of myself and followers Pro¬ 
ceeding onwards the route was but a repetition of what had been met 
with on the preceding day. Patches of paddy ground, succeeded by 
long mountainous ranges with the same abiupt accent and inclination, 
were the never failing features of the country passed over between 
Stnghunnethe and Rambree The soil on the hills was genvfrally a red 
(tlav, containing nodules of chert, and felspar combined with talc. 
Had I poBsegsed even a common acquaintance with botany, I might 
have derived much pleasure in the examination of the various vegetable 
* tribes that surrounded me Unfortunately I was a stranger to the grea¬ 
ter number, recognizing only those of most frequent occurrence, such as 
the 0*rya», Tihah, Jharral, wild Peepul, and a host of Mimosas There 
were also some veiy pretty creepers, and a vine which corresponds in 
desonptloa withjthat given me of the black pepper-plant*. After the 

* The blaek pepper-plant is found on the hills in the Sandoway distncf 
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first tWQ or three ranges had been overcome, we approached the vil¬ 
lage of Lfppang, the site of an old stockade, and scene of an enconn- 
ter between the Burmah chief N^myO’Sooyah*, and the Aamoo Rajah 
Krmibrang, in which the latter was shamefully defeated From thence 
It IS but a short distance to Tseembeeyak and K^tsree, the latter pret¬ 
tily situated on^the jdain, and surrounded with clumps of trees. 
Among the inhabitants of K^istee are a class of people engaged in 
the oil manufacture) and who shall receive farther notice hereafter. 
The oil IS prepaied chiefly from the Th^l, and the mills aie in every 
respect similar to those used in Bengal Beyond Ke'hsree is Koyan~ 
dmong\ with the two guardian temples on its suiurmt and to the 
light of that, the Red HtllX” of Rambree, almost destitute of ver¬ 
dure, and answering in appearance to that predicated by its name 
Tiger traps of a novel construction were very numerous in the ghats 
leading to the town Rambree has on sevei al occasions been much 
infested tfith tigers, they have been known to come into the town 
shortly after dark, and enteiing the houses, carfy ofl^ the inhabitants 
Cattle and poultry are even now continually taken awav, and it iscon- 
sideied very dangerous to sleep outside upon the michaun To faci¬ 
litate the description of one of these traps, I have endeavoured to re¬ 
present by a drawing the several parts of which it is constructed 
A, IB a long4 pole possessing great strength and elasti#ty, which ib 
bent and held down by B, a peg connected with C, a good thick cane 
rope. The peg B, is fixed with great care between the bars D, and E,, 
tiiebar D, having been previously fastened to the two posts F, F, which 
are drxyeU: into the ground That part of the platform marked G, is 
brought into contact with the bar E, and the peg B H, is a 
noose laid upon the platform, and 1, a heavy wooden cylinder so 
nicely attached to the cane rope that the least jirk causes it to fall. 
The platform is laid upon the path frequented by the tiger, (generally 
a gap in a fence, or a ravine.) and carefully concealed with grass and 
leaves The animal treads upon it and it gives way, disturbing the bar 
£, and peg B, on which the pole springs up to its natural position, 
bringing the wooden cylinder with such violence upon the arm of 
the tiger, (already caught in the noose.) that it is generally broken by 
the concussion This cyhndcr covers that part of thi4 leg that has 
been entauf^ed m the noose, and is of great use m pi eventing the 
* ItftervrardB Meyo-tooon at Rambree 

t Called St Gearge*e HilP* by the troopa quartered at Rambree dunag the 
war. The temples treie built by the Burmah Meyowoon Vek-jutta~gong. 

:t Alfteady noticed m vol 2nd (1831), Journal Asiatic Society. 

I A large branch of a tree sometimes serves as well. 
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animal from gnawing the rope*. The beast hangs suspended m the air 
at the mercy of the villagers^ “who dispatch him by means of clubs oi 
bamboos haidened in the fiie, and pointed at the end so as to rcbcm* 
ble pikes. 

Arrived at the highest point of the ascent over j^oyandoumg, the 
large and pretty town of Rambrer, suriounded with hills and divided 
by a creek that is seen m the distance meandering towards the sea. 
appears spread out to view in the vale below. 

(To be continued ) 


in —Memorandum of an Ejccursion to the Tta Hills which produce the 
description of Tea known m Cowmrce under the designation of Ankoy 
Tea By O J. Gobdon, Esq. 

[Communicated by Dr N. Wallich, Sec Com Tea Culture ] 

Having been disappointed in my expectations of being enabled to 
visit tht Bohea hills, I was particularly anxious to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of personally inspecting the tea plantations in the black-tca 
distiict of the next gieatest celebnty, m order to satisfy myself 
regarding several points relative to the cultivation on which the 
information afforded by different individuals was imperfect or discor¬ 
dant 

Mr Gotzlaff accordingly took considei able pains to ascertain, for 
me, from the persons who visited the ship, the most eligible place for 
landing with the view of visiting the Ankoy hill**, and Hwuy Taoubay 
was at length fixed upon as the most safe and convenient, both 
from its being out of tlic way of observation of any high Chinese 
functionaries who might be desirous of thwaitmg our project, and 
from its being equally near the tea-hills, as any other part of the 
coast, at which we could land As laid down in the map of the 
Jesuits, theie is a small river which falls into the head of this bay, by 
which we were told we should be able to proceed a good part of our 
way into the inteiior We should of course have preferred proceed¬ 
ing by the Ankoy river, which is represented m the same map aa 
having its source to the west of Ngau-ki-hyen and falling into the 
river which washes Sueu-ehee-foia, were it not for the apprehension 
of being impeded or altogether intercepted by the public functionaries 
of that city In order to make ourselves as independent as possible of 
assistance fiom the people, we resolved to dispense with every article 
of equipment which was not necessary for health and safety. The 
weather had for some days been comparatively cold, the thermometer 
foiling to 56° at sunrise and not getting higher than 66° during the 
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day, BO that warm clothing not only became ngreeable, but could not 
be diBpeilBed with during the nights, arms for our defence against 
violence fiom any quaiter, formed likewise a part of our equipments, 
and, trusting to money, and Mr Gutzlaff's intimate knowledge of 
the language apd of the pepple for the rest, we left the ship on the 
morning of Monday, lOth November, proceeding in the ship^ long 
boat towards the head of the bay, where the town of Hwuy Taou is 
situated 

The party in the boat consisted of Mr Gutzlaff, Mr Rtoeb, 
(second officer of the “ Colonel Young,”) Mr. Nicholson, late quaiter* 
master of the “ Water Witch,” whom 1 had engaged for the projected 
Woo-re journey, and myself, one native servant and eight lascars. 
The wind being unfavourable, we made rather slow progress by row¬ 
ing, bat taking for our guidance the masts of some of the junks 
which we observed lying behind a point of land, we jjulled to get 
under it, in order to avoid the^ strength of the ebb tide, which was 
now setting against us In attempting to round the point, however, 
we grounded, and soon found that it was impossible to get into the 
river on that side, on account of sand-banks which were merely 
covered at high water, and that it was necessary to make a consider¬ 
able circuit seaward to be able to enter This we accomplished, but 
not till 1 A. M At this time a light breeze fortunately springing up, 
we got on very well for some time, but were again obliged to anchor, 
at ^ past 2, from want of water As the tide rose we gradually 
advanced towards the town of Hwuy Taou, till we came to one of 
those bridges, of which there are several along the coast, that extend 
over wide sand flats that are formed at the mouths of tl\e rivers These 
bridges are constructed of stone piers with slabs of stone laid fiom 
pier to pier, some extending over a space of 25 feet and upwards, and 
others being from 15 to 20 feet space. As the length of this bridge 
cannot be less than three quarters of a mile, the whole is vety striking 
as a woik of great labour, if not exhibiting either much skill or beauty. 
We were informed by some boat people that we should not find water 
to carry us beyond the bridge, but observing some tall masts on the 
other side, we resolved on making the experiment and pushing on as 
far as we could It was almost dark when we pa^ed under the 
bridge, and we had not proceeded far when we were again aground. 
This, however, we attributed to our unacquamtance with the channel, 
and as the tide floated us off, we continued advancing, notwithstand¬ 
ing {he warning of a friendly voice from the bndgg that entreated ub 
to return to the town, promising us comfortable quarters, and a 
guide, &c Being rather distrustful of thu motives for this advice. 
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however, we proceeded for some time longer, but at length^found it 
impossible to proceed farther, the ebb having at the same time com¬ 
menced We therefore spread an awning, and prepared to make our¬ 
selves as comfortable ns possible for the night The day had 
been the warmest we had experienced for a month past, but the 
night Was very cold, and our boats, as may be imagined, far from 
commodious for so many people At day-light we found that there 
was not SIX inches of water in any part of the channel, and from the 
boat we stepped at once upon dry sand The survey from the bank 
showed us plainly that it would be impossible to proceed any farther 
by water We accordingly prepared to march on foot, taking with us 
three lascars who might relieve each other in carrying oui cloak-bag 
of blankets and great coats, as well as some cold meat We ordeied 
the people to piepare a meal as fast as possible, intending to make 
a long stretch at first starting, and Mr Nicholson was dirceted to 
remain m charge of the boat with five lascars, to move her down under 
the bridge on the return of the flood, and there to wait our return for 
four or five days Crowds of people now began to crowd round the 
boat, moved by mere curiosity Mr Gutzlapv induced some of them to 
get ducks and fowls for the use of the boat's crew, and strange to say 
pi e\ailed on one man to become oui guide, aud on two others to 
undertake to carry out baggage, as soon as we should be a little far¬ 
ther off from the town and out of the way of observation 

After a little, an old gentleman made his appearance on a chan who 
proved to be the head man of the town he inquired whence we came 
and whither we were going, which we freely told him With these 
answers he seelned perfectly satisfied, probably ftom finding them 
curre‘«pond with what he had been already told by some of the people 
with whom we had communicated on the subject in seeking informa¬ 
tion and assistance. He measured our boat with his arms, but offered 
us no obstruction nor even remonstrance We observed him, however, 
after he had interrogated us, sending off two or three messengers in 
different directions, which made us the more anxious to be off It 
was however past 9 o’clock before Mr Rydbr had completed his 
arrangements for the boat’s crew, and the sun was already powerful. 
We were soon joined by our guide and the coolies, and our cavalcade 
winding along the foot paths, which are the only roads to be met 
with, made an imposing appearance Mr Gutzlaff and the guide 
led the way, followed by a lascar with a boarding pike, next came the 
baggage, attended fSy a lascar similarly armed. I followed with pistbls, 
and attended by a lascar armed with a cutlass, and Mr Rthbu carrying 
a fowling piece and pistds^ brought up the rear. Skirting the town of 
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Hwuy Taou, we proceeded in a N N E direction at a moderate pace 
for an hour and a half, when we stopped at a temple, and refreshed 
ouibclve*! with lea Nothing could be more kind or more civil than 
the manneis of the poeple towards us hitherto, and if we could have 
procuied conicT'diice here so as to have escaped walking in the heat 
of the day loaded a®! we were with heavy woollen clothes, we should 
liaie had nothing farther to desire , as it was, my feet began already 
to feel uncomfortable fiom swelling, and after another hour’s marching, 
I was obliged to propose a halt till the cool of the evening Fortu¬ 
nately we found, howevei, that chairs were procurable at the place, and 
we accordingly engaged them at half dollar each These were formed in 
the slightest manner, and, earned on barabu poles, having a cross bar at 
the extremities, winch rested on the back of the bearer’s neck, apparent¬ 
ly a most insecure as well as inconvenient position , but, as the poles 
were a*^ the same time grasped by the hands, the danger of a false step 
was lessened We had not advanced above a mile and a half before the 
beareis declaied they must eat, and to enable them to do so, they 
must get more money With this impudent demand we thought it 
best to comply, giving them an additional real each After an hour’s 
fuithei piogre‘*s we weie set down at a town near the foot of the 
first pass which we had to cross. There the bearers clamourously 
insisted on an additional payment before they would carry us any 
further This we resisted, and by Mr Gutzlaff’s eloquence gamed 
the whole of the villagers who crowded round us, to join in exclaim, 
mg against the attempted extortion Seeing this the rogues sub¬ 
mitted and again took us up Mr G mentioned that while we were 
passing through anothei village, the people of which begged the 
bearers to set us down that they might liave a look at us, they 
demanded 100 cash as the condition of compliance The countiy 
through which we passed swatmed with inhabitants, and exhibited 
the highest degiee of cultivation, though it was only m a few spots 
that we saw any soil which would be deemed lu Bengal tolerably 
good, 1 ice, the sweet potatoes, and sugar-cane were the principal articles 
of culture We had now to ascend a barren and rugged mountain, 
which seemed destined by nature to set the hand of man at defiance ; 
yet, even here there was not a spot where a vegetable would take 
root, that was not occupied by at least a dwarf pine, planted for the 
puipose of Yielding fire-wood, and a kind of turpentine, and wherever 
a nook presented an opportunity of gaming a few square ^ards of level 
ground by terracing, no labour seems to have be«ii spared to redeem 
such spots for the purpose of nee cultivation In ascending the pass 
we soon came to places where it was difficult for our bearers to had a 
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footings, and where they had consequently to pick out their steps as they 
advanced To assist themselves they gave the chair a swinging motion 
with which they kept time in raising their feet. 

This was far fiom agreeable, and the first impression felt was that 
it was done merely to annoy, but we very soon saw that the object 
was difierent. The highest point of the pass 1 should*conjecture to be 
about 1200 feet above the plain, and the descent on the north side 
to be nearly equal to the ascent from the south, say 1000 feet At half¬ 
past four we arrived at a rather romantic valley, which was to be our 
halting place for the day We proposed to the beareis to cany us on 
another stage next day, but for tins they had the impudence to ask 
five dls pei chair. This of course we would not listen to foi a mo¬ 
ment, and were afterwards happy that we got rid of such rascals, as 
good beareis and on moderate terms were procurable at the place. 
The name of this village is Lung-tze-kio It seems once to have 
been a place of greater importance than now, exhibiting marks of 
dilapidation and decay Even the foot-path over the pass must 
have been at one tune an object of attention, as we found in 
several places the remains of a sort of pavement, and of bridges 
which weie now nearly destroyed The inn at which we stop¬ 
ped afiForded as few and mean accommodations as could well be 
imagined, but we were able to get some fowls deliciously grilled, on 
which, with the aid of sweet potatoes, and of the salt beef which we 
brought with us, we made a moat hearty repast Among the people 
who came to see us at the inn was a very i espectable looking young 
man, a student, who won Mr Gutzlafp’s heart by asking him for 
instruction in religion Unfortunatelv the whole contents of a box of 
religious tiacts, and other books had been distributed in the morning, 
and Mr G was unable to supply him with any The request was no 
doubt promjited by the report of the people who had accompanied 
us, and who had themselves partaken of Mr G’s liberality before 
they volunteered This young man sti ongly recommended to us to 
alter our course, magnifying the distance of Twa-Bo to which we were 
bound to 100 h or 30 miles, and telling us that at the distance of 40 It 
or 12 miles to the S W we should find tea plantations of a very supe¬ 
rior description’ The exaggeration of the distance led me to suspect the 
accuracy of the information in other respects, and I had heard enough 

of contradictory evidence already, not to be swayed by it in the present 
instance 

Nov 12M.—GoJ: into our chairs at a quarter past six a M.and 
proceeded along a narrow rugged dell to a town called Koe-Bo. Several 
nice looking hamlets were seen on the way. The people were engaged 
o 2 
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in reaping the i ice, which seemed heavy and well filled in the ear In se¬ 
veral places T observed that they had taken the pains to tie clumps of rice 
stalk together for mutual support Bugar-cane is bound m the same 
wav, and for additional security the outside canes are mutually sup¬ 
ported by diagonal leaves, which serve at the same time to form them 
into a kind of fence The leaves are not tied up round the stalks 
as in Bengal , the cane is slendei, white, hard, and by no means 
juicy or nth , yet, bating the black fungus powder, which is very pre* 
valent, their surface is healthy, and close growing in a remarkable 
degi ee We an ived at Koe-Bo at eight o'clock, and finding we could get 
water conveyance for part of the way on which we were proceeding, 
we engaged a boat for that purpose After a hearty breakfast weem- 
baiked at 10 a m amidst crowds of people who covered the banks of 
the river at the gh^t On inquiry we found that the river on which 
we were proceeding in a W N W course, was the same which 
we passed at Gan-Ke-Luyu, and flowed to Suen-chee-foo The boat 
was large, but light, and being flat-bottomed drew very little water 
The stream was so shallow that it was only by tracing the deepest 
part of the channel from side to side of its bed that we were able to 
advance at all This was done by poling, in several places the stieam 
was deepened by throwing up little banks of sand so as to confine its 
course within a channel meiely wide enough for the boats to pass 
through I estimate the width from bank to bank at 200 yards, and 
should judge from the height at which sugar is cultivated above the 
level of the present surface, that the greatest depth m the rainy 
season does not exceed 10 feet Being entirely fed by mountain torrents 
its rise must be often very sudden, but I did not observe any traces of de¬ 
vastation in its course Its name, Ghan-ke or “ peaceful stream,” is pro¬ 
bably derived from this circumstance , the valley on each side seemed 
well cultivated, the banks being principally occupied by sugar-cane. 
At every village the people poured as usual to see us out, vying with 
each other in marks of civility and kindness The day, however, be¬ 
coming very hot, we took shelter from the sun under the loof of the 
boat, to the disappointment of many who waded through the water to 
gratify themselves with a sight of the strangers Coming at last to a 
high bank close to a populous town, they actually offered the boatman 
400 cash if he would bring us to, and on his refusal, the boys began 
pelting the boat with clods and stones On this Mr Gutzlavv went 
on deck to remonstrate, and Mr Rtdbr to intimidate with his gun. 
Bet^xt both the effect was instantaneous, and the seniors of the crowd 
apologised for the rude manna- m which the boys had attempted to 
enforce the gratification of their curiosity. We had been m vain all 
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yesterday and to-day looking out for a glimpse of tea plantations on 
some of the rugged and black looking hills close in view, jthough at 
almost everv place where we halted we were assured that such were to 
be found hard by At three p. m we reached a town near the foot of 
the pass bv which we were to reach Taou-ee, the place of our destina¬ 
tion There we proposed selling our gold, which fof the sake of light 
ness I had brought with me in preference to silver, not doubting that I 
should find little difficulty in exchanging it at its proper relative value 
whenever required In this, however, we had been disappointed at our 
last abode, and we were therefore much vexed at learning fioin our 
conductors that the inhabitants of Aou-ee were of such a character 
that the less we had to do with them and the shoi ter our stay amongst 
them the better Some proof of this we hhd as we were stf ppmg on 
shore, being for the first time rudely questioned as to our destination 
and object, and why we had come armed, our leplv to the latter query 
being, that we had armed ourselves with the resolution of rcsi%ng vio¬ 
lence should it be oflered by robbers or others, we were allowed to pass 
quietly on. The hill we had now to ascend was mure i ugged, and in 
some places more abrupt, than that over which we were first earned ; 
and though we hadset out at three o’clock, the sun had set long befoi ewe 
came to the end of our journev The moon was unfoitunately obscur¬ 
ed by clouds, so that nothing could be rooie unpleasant than the un¬ 
fortunate htta oui toes were constantly making against stones, and the 
equally unfortunate mtsaea where an unexpected step downwards made 
us with a sudden jerk throw our weight on one leg At length we 
reached a village at the further end of the pass, the inhabitants 
of which were so kind as to light us on the remainder of our way, by 
burning bundles of grass, to the eminent danger of setting fire to their 
lice fields now ripe for the sickle Arrived as Taou-ee we were hos¬ 
pitably received by the family of our guide, and soon surrounded by 
wondering visitois. 

Mr Gctzlaff speedily selected one or two of the most intel¬ 
ligent of them, and obtained fiom them ready answers to a variety of 
questions regarding the cultivation of the plant. They informed him 
that the seed now used for propagating the plant was all produced on 
the spot, though the original stock of this part of the country was 
brought from Wae-eshan, that it ripened m the 10thor 11th month, and 
was immediately put into the giound where it was intended to grow, 
several being put together into one hole, as the greater part was always 
abortive That the sprouts appeared m the 3rd month after the seeds 
were put into the ground, that the hole into which the seeds were (brown 
are from three to four inches deep, and that as the plants grow the earth 
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18 gathered up a little round their root, that leaves are taken from the 
plants whep they are three years old. and that there are from most plants 
four pluckmgs m the year No manure is used, nor is goodness of 
soil considered of consequence, neither are the plants irrigated Each 
shrub may yield about a Tael of dry tea annually (about the 12th of a 
pound) A Mow of ground may contain three or four hundred plants 
The land tax is 300 cash (720 duls ) per Mow The cultivation and ga¬ 
thering of the leaves being p»i formed bv families without the assistance 
of hired labourers, no rate of wages can be specified, but as the cur¬ 
ing of the leaf is an art that requires some skill, persons ate einploied 
for that particular purpose, who are paid at the late of 1 dl pei pecul 
of fresh leaf, equal to five dollais per pecul of dry tea The fiie place 
used IS only temporaly, and all the utensils as well as fuel aicfurnish¬ 
ed by the owner of the tea They stated that the leaves are heated 
and rolled seven or eight times The green leaf Melds one-fifth of its 
weight of dry tea The best tea fetches on the spot 23 dls per pecul, 
(133J lbs ) and the principal pait of the produce is consumed within 
the province, or exported in baskets to Formosa That the prevailing 
winds are north-westerly The easterly winds are the only winds 
injurious to the plants Hoar frost is common during the winter months, 
and snow falls occasionally, but does not he long nor to a greater depth 
than three or four inches The plant is never injured by excessive cold, 
and thrives fiom 10 to 20 years It is sometimes destroyed by a worm 
that eats up the pith and converts both stem and branches into tubes, 
and by a gray lichen which principally attacks very old plants The 
period of growth is limited to six or seven years, when the plant has at¬ 
tained its greatest size The spots where the tea is planted are scattered 
over great part of the country, but there are no hills appropriated en¬ 
tirely to its culture No ground in fact is formed into a tea plantation 
that IS fit for any other species of cultivation, except perhaps that of 
the dwarf pme already alluded to, or the Camellia Obeifoia Mr. 
GuTZLAfF understood them to say that the plant blossoms twice a 
year, in the eighth moon or September, and again in winter, but that 
the latter flowering is abortive In this I apprehend there was 
some misapprehension, as seed of full size, though not ripe, were 
proffered to me m considerable quantities early in September, and none 
were found on the plants which we saw I suspect that the people 
meant to say that the seeds take eight months to ripen, which accords 
with other accounts. We wished much to have spent the following 
day (the 13th) in prosecuting our inquiries and observations at Tawand 
and ife neighbourhood, but this was rendered impiacfible by the state 
of our finances. We had plenty of gold, but no one could be found who 
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would pui chase jt with silver at any price We therefore resolved on 
making the most of our time by an early excursion in thfe morning 
previous to setting out on our return. 

We accordingly got up at day-break, and proceeded to visit the spot 
were the plants were cultivated We were much struck with the variety 
of the appearance of the plants, some of the shrubs scarcely rose to 
the height of a cubit above the ground, and those were so very 
bushy that a hand conld not be thrust between the branches They 
were also very thickly covered with leaves, but these were very small, 
scarcely above f inch m length In the same bed were other plants 
with stems four feet in height, far less bianchy and with leaves 1^ to 
2 inches in length The produce of great and small was said to be 
equal The distance fiom centre to centie of the plants was about 4^ 
feet, and the plants seemed to av erage about twofcet in diameter Though 
the ground was not terraced, it was formed into beds that were partly 
levelled These were pei fectly well dressed as in garden cultivation, 
and each little plantation was surrounded by a low stone fence, and 
a tieneh There was no shade, but the places selected for the culti« 
vation were geneially in the bottoms of hills, where there was a good 
deal of shelter on two sides, and the «lope comparatively easy. I should 
reckon the site of the highest plantations we visited to be about 700 
feet above the plain, but those we saw at that height and even less 
appeared more thriving, probably fiom having somewhat better soil, 
though the best is little more than mere sand I have taken speci¬ 
mens fiom three or four gardens Contrary to what we had been 
told the preceding night, I found that each garden had its little nursery 
wheie the plants weie growing to the height of four or five inches, as 
closely set as they could stand, from which I conceive that the 
tea plant requires absolutely a free soil, not wet and not clayey, but 
of a texture that will retain moisture , and the best site is one not so 
low as that at which water is apt to spring from the sides of a hill, 
nor so high as to be exposed to the violence of stormy weather 
There is no use in attempting to cultivate the plant on an easterly 
exposure, though it is sufficiently hardy to bear almost any degree of 
dry cold 

By half-past 10 a m we set out on our return, in chairs which we 
were fortunate enough to procure at this village, and reached the 
banks of the riger at Aou*ee a little before one o'clock. In the first 
part of our way we passed by some more tea plantations on very 
sterile ground • One in a very bleak situation, with nothiiig but 
coarse red sand by way of soil, seemed to be abandoned. Our recep¬ 
tion at Aou-ee was much more civil than it had been the preceding 
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dav, the people suggested that we should remain there till a boat 
could be proem ed. The day, bowevei, being tolerably cool, we crossed 
the nver, and proceeded on foot along its banks to Kre-bo, where we 
arrived about four p m On the road a man who had oeen us endea¬ 
vouring to sell qiir gold the day before, told us he believed he could 
find us a purchaser Mr Gutzlapp accordiugl). accompanied him to 
the house of a farmer, who after having agreed to give 18 dollars for 
30 dollar’s worth of gold, suddenly changed his mind, and said he 
would only give weight for weight At Koe-Bo, howevei, we were 
more successful, procuring 18 dollars for the same 30 dollai’s worth 
of gold On the road the village® pouied foith their population as we 
moved along At one place they were actually overheard by Mr 
GtTZLAFP thanking our guides foi having conducted us by that road, 
and proposing to raise a subsciiption to reward them At Kre-bo 
we learged th.it some petty officeis bad been inquiiing after us, 
which frightened out guide®, and made us desirous to hasten oui return 
Having piotuied chairs we pushed on accordingly to Koe ee, our first 
renting place, where we ai rived about seven p m , and halted fot the 
night Next morning, the 14th, we mounted our chairs befoie day-break, 
but after goingalittle way the bearers Ictus down to waitforday-light, 
and we took the oppoitunity of going to look at a Chinese play which 
was in the course of performance haid by There were only two actors 
but several singers, whose music to our barbarian ears was far from 
enchanting Crossing the pass we met great numbers of people carry¬ 
ing salt in baskets hung m bangles, as in Bengal, a few with bas¬ 
kets full of the small muscle reared on the mud fiats near the place 
of our landing After getting into the plain we took a more direct 
road for Taou than that by which we had left it The people forsook 
their work on the fields, and emptied their numerous villages to gaze 
at us As the mormiig was cold I wore a pair of daik worsted gloves, 
"‘which I found excited a good deal of speculation The general opinion 
was, that I was a haii^ animal, and that under my clothes my skin was 
covered with the same sort of fur as my hands In China gloves are 
never worn At length one more sceptical than the rest resolved to exa¬ 
mine the pow, and his doubt being thus further strengthened, he request¬ 
ed me to turn up the -sleeve of my coat 1 did so, at the same time 
pulling off a glove to the admiration of the multitude, who immediate¬ 
ly set up a shout of laughter at those who had pronougeed the stran¬ 
gers of a race half man and half baboons. We met some officers in 
chairs ^attended by soldiers, but they offered us no Miterruption, not 
even comrautiicating with us. Our bearers, however, easily prevailed 
on theirs to exchange burthens, each party being thus enabled to direct 
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their course to their respective homes Wc arrived at Hwuy Taou before 
noon, and immediateh embaiked for the ship‘s, which we reached at 
three p m We learned from Mr Nicholson that after our departure, 
and while the boat was still ugi ound, a number of Mandarinscame down, 
and earned off almost eveiy thing that was on boaiif, but the whole 
wa*s returned after the boat was tloated down below the bridge As 
we had no explanation of the matter, we concluded that this proceed¬ 
ing might have been intended for the protection of the property 
fiom plunder by the people of the town We found that one of 
the seed contractors had despatched a quantity of Buhea seeds, 
anived during our absence, with a letter stating expectation of 
being able to send a further supply and to procure cultivators, who 
would join the ship in the 11th or I‘2th month On the same even¬ 
ing I embarked on the Fairv, and reached Lintin on Monday the 17th^ 
November, with mv tea seeds, just one week after our landing at 
Hwuy Tdou to exploi e the Hwuv tea hills 1 have been more minute 
in ray details of this little expedition, than may at drst sight appear 
needful, with the view of showing the precise degree and kind of 
danger and difficulty attending such attempts Oui expectation was, at 
leaving the ship, that we should reach the head of the bay by nine or 
10 o’clock A. M and attain a considerable distance from Hwuy Taou* 
the same dav, and thus have a chance of passing without attracting 
the notice of any of the Wanfoo or Government officers Had we waited 
to ask their permission it would of course have been refused, and we 
should have been directed in the most authoritati'e manner to return 
to the ship We were not a little alarmed when aground in the 
morning, lest the old gentleman who measured our boat should have 
deemed it las duty to intercejit our progress , but we took care to go on 
with preparations for oui march, as if nothing of the kind was appre¬ 
hended It 18 this sort of conduct alone that will succeed in Chinn. 
Any sign of hesitation is fatal Had we shown any marks of alarm, 
every one would have kept aloof for fear of being implicated m the 
danger which we seemed to dread , on the other hand, a confident 
bearing, and the testimony borne by the manner in which we were 
armed, that we would not passively allow ourselves to be plundered by 
authoiity, inspired the like confidence in all those with whom we had 
to do, for the rest of the narrative shows that from the people left to 
themselves we experienced nothing but marks of the utmost kindness 
and good nature, except indeed, where money was to be got.—there 
the Chinese, like tfiie people of other countries, were ready enou^ to 
take advantage of the ignorance of strangers, though with such a fluent 
command of the language as Mr Gutzlaff possessed he was able to 
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save us from much fleecing in that way I need scarcely add, that no 
good can result from an attempt to penetrate into the interior of China 
bv a party of foreigners, unless some one of them has at least a mode¬ 
rate facility in expressing himself in conversation with the people 


IV — Observations on an Article tn Loudon's Magazine of Natural FIis~ 
tory, on the subject of the Albatross Bg Lieut Thomas Hutton, 
Zlth Regt N I 

At page 147 of the 32nd Number of Loudon’s Magazine of Na¬ 
tural History, a contributor observes 

“ CoLEBiDGF somewbtre 111 his wild and magical ‘Rinieof thi Antient Manner,’ 
says of the Albatross, whom ho introduLcs as a bird of Omen ” 

,, “ At length did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came , 

As if it had been a Chi istian soul, 

We hail’d it in God’s name 
“ It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it Den , 

The ICC did sjilit with a thunder-fit, 

The helmsman steer’d us through 
• " And a good south-wind sprung up behind, 

Tl»e Albatross did follow, 

And every day for food or play, 

Came to the man nets’ hollo ” 

“ Had this Albatross been a sea-gull, the aboie might have been fact, as well 
as fancy ” 

To which another writer add*>, at page 372 of the 34th Number 
“ And not less so, it may be remarked, if it be presumed, that Colehiob ac¬ 
tually speaks of the Albatross itself This bird is one of the Landse, or gull 
tribe , and as our correspoudent Mr Main has in person remarked to us, ‘ every 
voyager round the Cape of Good Hope may have observed it to follow and fly 
round the passing vessel from day to day.’ He added, ‘ this large bird seems to 
subsist on any animal matter which floats on the water In their following of 
ships they are easily caught by a strong hook baited with a bit of pork or beef 
Their body appears eraai lated, being small m proportion to the size of their plu- 
mage , as the wings, when extended, meaisure 9 or 10 feet from tip to tip They 
appear to be very stupid birds, perhaps from being broken-hearted, from the pau¬ 
city of food they meet with 800 miles from the nearest land ’ 

“ 0r Abnott, as quoted by Mr Rennie, remarks, ‘How powerful must be the 
wing muscles of birds which sustain themselves in the sky for many hours I The 
great Albatross, with wings extended 14 feet or more, is seen in the stormy soli- 
tudee of the southern ocean, accompanying ships for whole days, vnthout ever 
resting on the waves ’ ” 

“Mr Main, whom apprehension of exceeding the truth always leads to speak 
Within bounds, gives above the spread of the wings at 9 or 10 feet, Dr. Abnott, 
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as appears by Mr Rknnib’s quotation, at ‘ 14 feet or more while tl^ specimen 
in the Zoological Society’s Museum in Bruton Street, and we have seen this spe- 
cynrn, is set down in the Society’s catalogue, where a jiicture of it is given at the 
following dimensions —‘ Length fiom tip of bill to extremity of tail 3 feet 4 inches, 
expansion of wings, 9 feet ’ The mean of those three statements of the spiead of 
the wings of the Albatross is 10 foot 10 inches * and although^rue, without doubt, 
is the proverb ‘ medio tutissimus ibis,’ we caie less about the precise dimen> 
Bions, than to show that the expansion is on all hands admitted to be great 
This great expansion of wings, and that wonderful provision in the physiology of 
buds, by whnh they are enabled to charge and fill every bone in their body with 
rai ificd ajr, to pi omote and secui e as by a aei les of balloons their buoyancy , and 
together with the comparutiie smallness, and thciefore lightness of the body, of 
the Albali oss, in part prepare us to give cred< nee to a supposition entertained by 
some, that this bird sleeps while on the wing, antfthe gieat distance from any 
land at wliK h it is frequently seen towards the close of day faither favours the 
supposition ^ 

“This powei of sleeping in the air has been alluded to by Thomas Moo«e in his 
hiaiitiful Eistern poem of Lalla Rookh, when desciibing a rocky mountain 
beetling awfully o’ei the seaot Oman, he says 

‘ While on its peak, that braved the sky, 

A ruin’d templt towei’d so high, 

Tb it oft the sleeping Albatross, 

Struck the wild i uins with her wing, 

And fiom her cloud-rocked slumbering 
Started, to find man’s dwelling there, 

In hei own silent fields of air ’’ 

“ The Albatross is doubtless spoken of in the following facts, told us by a sai¬ 
lor friend, now dead and gone 'A veiy large bird, sometimes alights on the 
yards of vessels passing the coast of the Cape of Good Hope, and no sooner is it 
upon the yards, than it is asleep, and while skcping, is very easily captured 
Wlitn upon the deck, it cannot soar into the an, on account of the length of its 
wings It makes a loud and disagreeable noise when molested It is called ' the 
Booby’ by the crew 

“ The term Booby is, we have since been told, commonly applied by sailors 
to any long-winged bird, of a whitish colour , although in the above case of the 
Albatross, the term would seem to expiess its incautious or booby-like habit of 
going to sleep within reach of molestation , a habit which those who scout the 
idea of the bird’s sleeping in the air wiU impute to the desperateuess of its neces¬ 
sity ’’ 

* I am informed by a gentleman at this station, who came out on the “ Wil¬ 
liam Fairlie,’’ that an Albatross was shot on the 23rd March, in let 26 57' south, 
long 29 9' west, which was wholly white, with the exception of a few feathers 
clouded with pale-brown oii the wings It measured 12 teet frorm tip to tip of the 
wings On the 8th flpril, %ve mure were shot in lat 37 18' south, lon|[ 14° 
26' east The flesh was good, and not at all Ashy to the taste It was dry 
insipid 

P 2 
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Afi there are several points in this paper on which the writer seems 
to he misinformed, and which are rather far-fetched, I have ventured to 
draw a few strictures on it, and to add an extract from a Journal which 
I kept during a voyage from England to Calcutta 

Fust then, ^leaking Albatrosses, the writer savs, “ They ap- 
pear to he stupid birds, perhaps from being broken-hearted from the 
paucity of food, 8(C SfC.” 

The body of the Albatross, when denied from the plumage, is cer¬ 
tainly very small, and appears out of proportion to the great size of 
the bud in length and breadth , but, at the same time, though small m 
size, the two birds which I dissected were extremely plump and fleshy, 
bearing no signs of a jiaifcity of food, of which there is an abundance, 
for who that has rounded the Cape has not seen the shoals of flying fish 
^which ever and anon rise fi om the water as the sliip disturbs them m 
her coifrse Fish, Mollusca, and Medusa; foim the food of the Alba¬ 
tross 

Why then should he break his bcait at the thoughts of starva¬ 
tion ’ ’ 

Again, “ The gieat Albatross, with wings extended 8(C is said to 
accompany ships for whole days without ever resting on the waves *' 

Here I would remaik, that his not having been seen to settle, is no 
proof that he did not do so, during these whole days, to say nothing 
of the intervening nights—inasmuch as, it is very unlikely that he 
was watched for whole days incessantly by any person, and those who 
have been to sea, and have paid attention to the^e birds, must 
acknowledge that they do not meielv “ fly lound the ship,” but extend 
then flight far away ovei the boundless deep, and are lost to sight, 
ever and anon returning to the ship in their restless search foi food 

Besides, the Albatross does not feed on the wing, but as far as my 
experience carries me, invariably settles on the water befoie taking 
his prey,—therefore it follows that for “ whole days" he does not 
feed No wonder his heart is broken, and his body emaciated 
But surely the writer could never suppose that the almighty ami 
mercifu) Creator, who has so fully pro^ ided for the wants of all his 
creatures, would neglect to supply the wandering Albatross, and 
doom It to pine away in misery and a state of half-starvation * 

Next comes a supposition, that the bird sleeps on the wing, and 
that the great distance from land at which it is seen at close of day is 
thought to favour the supjiosition ; in support of which, a pretty quo¬ 
tation from Mookk is brought in, to prove, that “ cities built in air,” 
arc as likely to break the rest of the wandering Albatross, as of man, 
hi8 lord and master! 
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Now the Albatross being a sea bird, and furnished with webbed 
feet—what hinders it from sleeping on the waves like other water- 
fowls > 

Is not motion the effect of will ’ And does not sleep seal up our 
e}es m forgetfulness? How then can the Albatvoss continue its 
flight, when the will to move its pinions, and direct its course, is lost 
in sleep ^ The quotation proves the absurdity of the supposition by 
showing that the bud is “ running hn> head against a wallWhat 
the wandering Albatioss may do near land I cannot say, but at sea 
I ne' er saw one rise so high even as the yai ds of the ship, although 
the Sooty Albatross (Diomedea fuhgmosa) \cvv frequently did 

With regard to the bud or birds which sailors call a ‘'Booby*,” I 
can say little, as I never had the good fortune to see one captured , 
but ceitaiiily fiom its flight and appearance at a distance, I should 
pionounte it to be a gull or petiel, but decidedly not an Albatios^ 
here, however, I speak at random, and shtttl be happy to leceive cor¬ 
rection if necessary. Be it wliat it may, I cannot undeistand what 
“ desperate neces^nty” theie is for the bud’s sleeping on board of ship, 
when it has a fine smooth sea to rest on, and a pair of good broad 
webbed feet, and a thick impenetiable plumage, made for the very 
purpose of enabling it to rest on the waters , we know that all water¬ 
fowl Tee>ort to the land occasionally, and the Booby, being some 
hundreds of miles at sea, may chouse to rest on the only solid foot¬ 
ing It can find, in order to break the dull monotony ot a daily seat 
on salt-watei ' 

But joking apart, may I not ask, on what did the Booby rest, be¬ 
fore ships had made the passage round the Cape ^ unless they could 
sleep on the water, their necessities must have been much more dis- 
perate than in the present day ’ 

To the trivial names applied by sailors and casual observers, to these 
birds, I attach no value whatever, as I have seen the folly of trusting 
to such names, for instance, one of the Albatrosses which I caught 
on mj last voyage to India, was teimed by the officeis of the ship, 
" a Mollymawk,” and they laughed at the idea of its being an Albatross, 
merely because in size and plumage it did not agiee with the bird 
which they were accustomed to teim an Albatross Neveitheless, tt is 
a true Albatross! Another bird, tlie Sooty Albatross, was named 
“ a Peeroo 

* On 2nd May, ^*a Booby" was caught asleep on the rigging of the " Wii- 
ham Fairlte " It had the plumage wholly browns and not white, aa s&ted in 
Loudon On being seised, it disgorged " live flying fish," all ot good sue. Does 
not this prove that there is no tearetty qf food ? 
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Sailors, like landsmen, who form opinions of the operations of 
nature, from mere casual and superficial obseivation, without conde¬ 
scending to look into causes and effects, must of course very often 
come to erroneous and ridiculous conclusions. Witness the following 
anecdote which fccurred to me 

The boatswain told one of the passengers that the stormy petrels, or 
Mother Cary's Chickens, make no nest, but lay two white eggs on 
the water, and then take them under then wings to hatch them, 
during this time the male bird supplies the fero.de with food ’ 

This fable is, I believe, cuirent among the lower tlass of «eamen. 
On telling this story, however, the chief ojfficer laughed viiy 
heaitily, and cautioned not to receive as gospel every “ \arn the 
boatsw’am chose to spin hut lo ’ in a veiy few minutes, he told 
me us truth, a story which appeared to me fully as maivelious as the 
*^uthei «■ lie said, that in softte of the islands to the ‘southward, and 
about Cape Horn, there is a bird called the “ Ring Penguin," which 
had a pouch between lU legs, into which it puts its egg, (foi the Pen¬ 
guin onlv hns one,) as soon as laid , m tins pouch the egg is kept for 
24 lioiu'!, during which time the female remains on shore, but at the 
expnation of that time, the male bird, who is also furnished with a 
snmlar pouch, leturns from his fishing excursions, and relieves the 
female by receiving the egg into Ins custody for the next 24 houis. 
They take a very long time to shift this egg flora one pouch to the 
other, and although there are several species of Penguin on those 
islands none of them are furnished with a “ patent egg-boilcr," save his 
majesty the King Penguin of the Southern Isles ” 

He added, that the bird may be induced to drop the egg, although 
reluctantly, bv running a stick between its legs ’’ 

Having offered these remarks, I shall proceed in my next, to give 
you an extinct from my Journal, kept on the voyage, in which I noted 
down every circumstance connected with Natural History, and which 
being written not from memory, but from facts at the moment otcur- 
nng, may perhaps be considered worthy of perusal 

Since writing the above, I have had an opportunity of perusing 
GtiFKiTH’s Tiauslation of Cuvijbr, and find, that the Booby is stated to 
be the “ Pelecanus Sola,” the plumage is thus described “Bellv and 
vent, ail white, when young, all brown *" this is rather a meagre 
description, but nevertheless proves, that the Boobv is not an Alba- 
tioss, as supposed by the writer m Loudon’s Nat Hist. 
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V.— Roof of the New Iron Foundery at Kasipur near Calcutta 

We have requested Major Hutchinson of the Engineers, the archi¬ 
tect of this elegant structure, to favour us with drawings of its various 
details, that we may make known, as far as the circulation of our jour¬ 
nal permits, Ins veiy successful combination of the cast-iron truss 
with d wTought-iron tie to roofs of large 'ipjjn m this country Wo 
are so little accustomed to ^ee any thing else in India but the heavy 
flat roof with its m.is«»v timbers groaning under an inordinate load of 
terrace-work heaped up most disadvautageously in the centre to allow 
a slope for the water to run off, while the invisible white ant is scoop¬ 
ing out the solidity of the timber, and the dry rot is corroding the 
ends that suppoit the whole on the wall,—that the eye rests with 
quite a pleasurable sensation on the view of a light, airy frame-work 
like that before us, composed of materialls indestructible, whesein th^ 
stiains and pressures are countei poised, the Ibad lightened, the liability 
to crack and leak le-isened, and the repair of every part rendered easy 
and entiiely independent of the rest 

The progress of iinprovement is notoriously slower in Go\ernment 
opeidtions than in private works When cast-iron beams weie hrst 
brought to India on private speculation, and were offered to Govern¬ 
ment by a raeicantile house in this town, they were rejected The 
roof of a huge private godown was soon after constructed with them, 
and then efficacy thus pioved, then immediately a re action took place, 
and a large quantity was indented for by Go\ eminent The Hon'ble 
Court sent them out, and they have remained until now totally un¬ 
employed although numerous public buddings have been erected 
since they ariived 

It was, we know, a subject of lengthened debate what sort of roof 
should be given to the foundery A timber trussed roof had been 
sanctioned at 15,000 rupees, and we may, perhaps, rather attribute 
the substitution of the present one to the numerical reduction of the 
pecuniary estimate, than to any actual conviction of its superiority in 
other respects, for the beams being alieady provided, the whole cost 
of the present roof, exclusive of them, has been only rupees 11,000 

The New Foundery, or rather the room in which the cannon are 
turned and bored, is a spacious hall, of IG9^ feet long by 50 feet clear 
span in breadth, and 40 feet in height from the floor to the vertex of the 
roof, entirely open from end to end, lighted by a range of upper windows, 
and surrounded by a suite of apartments of half elevation. The sleam 
machinery of the several borers and lathes, is arranged along one side 
of this room, m a compact and exceedingly neat manner. It is impossible 
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to its mechwMoal inventions, - 

the whola^mlly by the 
ingenious contrivance foi" adjusl^g the angle of the i^de rests and 
cutters, for the exterior bevil of tiflfelgun .—the circular i^^lvmg tools 
for turning the ti*mnions —the ci^ne carnage for the 

Tlie self-acting principle bj wh^h the exterior of the is turned, 
while the mteiaor is boted, so as 4^saye one half of the tirfe, while it 
ensures perfect concentricity of tl^ outei and inner circles?'^, we be¬ 
lieve, an invention of Major HuTt^iNSON’s, who took the c^lrtunity 
when on furlough, of visiting Shine of the piincipal fou^^ies m 
Europe, and studied to adopt e\e^y impi o\ einent suggested^y, their 

ftispection ^ r "• * ** 

The whole apparatus is diiven hy a small engine of 10 hoi 8 e’'j[i 9 wer, 

which also works a circular, and a reciprocating, saw, and a loato‘mill 


the easting moulds of the * 

The supeKfieial atea of the bhll.’ts 8462 square feet; to form anitlea 
of this’ ma^tude, Jt may he mentioned that the noble edifice o| tjic 
new Town Hall m Birmin^m* ^ said to contain a larger space ^hgn 
any room in Europe,* i^nd will iccfrtnmodate between three and 
thousand jiemofts sititip^. or ten thousand standing , that loom is lj|0 
feet long. IfIhet bread, mpl4hg a superficial aieu of 9100 %t, 
which 18 oiil> $88 fe«t more than^thc Ka^ipur apartment 

The roof consists of M) trusses, Plate VI Fig 1, each composedinf 
a pair of cast-iron beams pitched at an elevation of 12^ feet in^« 
vertex^ and tied togethei at foot by a horizontal chain supported m^the 
centre by a vertical rod suspended from the angle The truss-frames 
are 1$ feet 4.6 inche** apart • they empport light cross-beams and mffers 
of wood, upon winch the planking of the roof is nailed The 
of one tru«s with its entire load and chain, is equal to about ^%nd 


half tons, diffused over the two iron beams, ; 

The chain is three inches deep *“ch thick, = 3 in 

rnnseniientlv the aDDlicabl$"i®ce of tension of tfaii^^ain is 


section, consequently the appliqabl«fee of tension of ti^^^ain is 
3^(3 __ 27 tons, and the ultimate of it 3 X 27 tons. 

The of fi^ and half to^i^ffused over the beams, 

2 f::®&|tf<m'each bets^, gives a«xn’d|l|g 9 to the sine of ^|fangle of 
' on^4%e chains of«bpat five and half or only 

ond-fifteenth of the strength 

of . I - * 

. V. d mm* ___ 


pare Uj^ 

trial 

tension. 


ll^ms and^hains werc,'^ proved befoge 
ll^ng for leieral days effecting *tfa 

^l^n, a weight of six tons'^om the ve;$^ 
aboul; 12 tons, which is sa|9f^'tb|^ 


were put 
lightest ap- 
producing a 
ce the aQtusil 
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Each extretaity of the tie>rods is bolted to a kind of shoe, (repre¬ 
sented in figs. 5 and 6,) resting upon a stone slab on the into 
which the lower end on the iron beam abuts, (Fig. 1 ) 

Fig 2, 18 a plan of the roof, shewing the disposition of the frame, 
planking and coppei sheathing In the section. Fig 3, the longi¬ 
tudinal rod is seen which steadies all the ties from lateral shake 

Fig 7, (fl) shews on a larger scale the mode in which the longitu¬ 
dinal tie-rods (d) are united by a bolt, (Fig 8.) having two right-hand 
screws, passing through the central coupling plates of the chains, and 
the eye of the suspension vertex rod This rod being firmly attached 
by two bolts (i) through the beams at the vertex, any derangement 
whatever of the roof, either vertically or horizontally, is effectually 
prevented At eaih end of the roof tHfe longitudinal rods pass 
through the walls, to which they are fiimly fixed. 

Fig 9, shews tlie horizontal overlaps of the copper sheathing, 
which are cemented with white lead, and Fig 10, the mode in which 
the copper passes over the wooden battens fixed on the planks, to 
which only the copper is fastened by copjier nvets , a copper cap or 
ridge-tile lies ovei the whole length, to prevent the insinuation of 
water at the fold it answers this purpose so effectually, that the 
roof was everywheie found perfectly water-tight, during the late heavg 
season of rain, the fiistithad experienced. 

The Kasipui roof was set up without the assistance of any scaffold¬ 
ing from below An expeiimcntal truss of timber supported on 
chains, having been previously made to shew the advantageous ap¬ 
plication of iron chains instead of tie beams of timber to roofs of 
so large a span, it was converted into a platform, moveable upon 
wheels along the top of the walls, upon which by means of a crane 
fixed at one end of the frame, the iron beams and every thing else was 
easily and expeditiously raised and fixed , the beams, &c for the op¬ 
posite side of the luoi being passed upon wheels across the platfoiiu. 
The whole frauie-woik was put up in 20 davs 

Before closing our short account of the Kasipur roof, we must notice 
a cm lotts optical deception, for ;which we are somewhat at a loss for a 
coirect explanation On entering the room and looking up at the 
loof, it btiikes every beholder that the loof has somewhat sunk, and the 
hoiizontal tie-iod is about five or six inches lowei in the centre than 
near the walls. So firmly impiessed weie we of this being the 
case, that standing at one end of the loom, and holding two fiat brass 
rulers, oveilapping one another befoie the eje, we could readily mea¬ 
sure the apparent ^ngle of the tte-iod by raising the ends of the rulers 
so as to coincide with the two halves of tie-rods On mounting the 
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roof and looking in at the vpper window of either end, the same effect 
was stiK visible, though in a diminished degree, and we were not 
convinced that it was a deception, until Major Hutchinson at our re¬ 
quest caused an actual measurement to be made by a perpendicular 
wooden batten from an accurately adjusted level on the stone floor It 
was then proved that there did not exist a difference of level even to 
the amount of a tenth of an inch. Whence arises the illusion ? Is it 
that the eye, judging of directions by comparison with other objects, 
and having the numerous lines of the pent roof inclined m opposite 
directions to each half of the horizontal rods, is thus perplexed in its 
estimate ^ the ruler experiment is opposed to such an explanation. It 
may, perhaps, be owing to the effect of light from the upper windows, 
which frequently gives a ^curved appearance to wooden beams from the 
decrease of illumination from side to centie. If the phenomenon re- 
,8enible the effect of the eyes in a portiait always looking the same 
whencesoever viewed, or the curves formed by spokes of a wheel pass 
iDg a railing, as has been suggested, the effect should admit of a rigid 
explanation, and we may hope to obtain it from some one of our readers 
who may have time to investigate this singular deception 

Notb —The mode of calculating the strain upon the iron rods in the above 
^account is familiar to engineers, but it may be acceptable to others (for in In¬ 
dia every man is his own architect), to be furnished with a correct table of the 
strength of timbers and iron the following extract therefore from Mr Barlow’s 
report on the subject to the British Association in 1831, may be acceptable Ho 
prefaces it by a precis of the various opinions and theories hitherto formed to ex¬ 
plain the strain andpiocess offiacture, and strongly recommends Thpugold’s 
Treatises on Iron and on Carpentry There is now no longei any disagree¬ 
ment on the leading principles connected with the strength of materials, excepting 
such as arise from the imperfect nature of the materials themselves, which fur¬ 
nish diffeient results even in the hand of the same experimenter 

Wormulet relating to thg ultimate Strength of Matenala tn eases of Transverse 

* Strain 

Let I, b, d, denote the length, breadth and depth in inches m any beam, to 

I w 

the experimental breaking weight in pounds, then will = S be a con¬ 


stant quantity for the same material, and for the same manner of applying ths 
straining force , but this constant is different in difftrent modes of apphcation 
Or, making S constant in all cases for the same material, the above expiessioa 
most be prefixed by a co-efBcient, according to the mode of fixing and straining. 

1 When the beam is fixed at one end, and loaded at the other, 
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3. When enpported at both ends, and loaded in the mlddlei 

1 I w 

4. Supported the same, and uniformly loaded, 

« a_ 


5 Fixed at both ends, and loaded m the middle, 

1 I w 
"T ^ b d* 


= S. 


6. Fixed the eame, bat uniformly loaded, 

J_ ~S 

12 ^ 


A A uur 

7 Supported at the ends, and loaded at a point not la the middle, n m being 
the division of the beam at the point of apphcation, ^ 


n m 


Iw 


hd^ 


■ss S. 


Some authors state the co-efficients for cases 5 and 6 as J and but both 
theory and practice have shown these numbers to be erroneous 

By means of these formulae, and the value of S, given in the following table, 
the strength of any given beam, or the beam requisite to bear a given load, may 
be computed This column, however, it must be remembered, gives the ultimate 
strength, and not more than one-third of this ought to be depended upon for 
anv permanent constiuction 

Pbrmulde relating to the d^eetton of beanie m caeee of Transveree Strame. 

Retaining the same notation, but representing the constant by £, and the 
deflection in inches by S, we shall have, 


Case 1 



12 Ptff 

= E 


5 

Pw 

VI 

1 

1 bdiS 

Case 4. 

8 ^ 

bd^b 

E. 


12^ Pw 

= E 


2 

Pw 

= E. 

2 

1 ^ 

5. 

3 ^ 

b 


1 y Pw 

= E 


5 

Pw 


3 

1 ba>b 


12 ^ 

bd^b 

X. E. 


Hence again, fiom the column marked E m the following table, the deflection 
a given load will produce in any case may be computed , or, the deflection being 
fixed, the dimensions of the beam may be found Some authors, instead of this 

Pto 

measure of elasticity, deduce it immediately from the formula ———. ~ E, 

ib iPS 

substituting for w the height in inches of a column of the matenal, having the 
section of the beam for its base, which is equal to the weight to, and this is then 
denominated the modulus of elasticity. It is useful in showing the relation 
between the weight and elasticity of different mateiials, and is accorihogly intro¬ 
duced into most of the printed tables 

The above formulee tmbrace all those cases most commonly employed in jihae- 
tice. There are, of course, othei strains connected with this inquiry, as In the 
case of torsion in the axles and shafts of wheels, nulls, &c. the tension of bars 
2 
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in BQspenstdn bridgei, and thoieanaiag from internal preasure in eylindere, aa in 
gnna, water-pipes, hjdianlic presses, &c but these fall lather under the head of 
the resolution of forces than that of direct stiength It may just be observed, 
that the equation due to the latter strain is 

t ( c—n) « « R 

where t is the thickness of metal m inches, c the cohesive power lu pounds of a 
square inch rod of the given materials, n the pressure on a square inch of the 
fluid in pounds, and R the luteiior ladius of thecyhnder in inches Our column 
marked C will apply to this case, hut here again not more than one-third the 
tabular value cau he depended upon in practice 


Table of the Mean Strength and Elaetitttg qf various Materials, from the most 


accurate experiments 




C Mean 

1 10 



stiength 

S ~ 

Names of Materials 


ofcohesi- 

4 bd 



on on an 

Constants tor 

WOODS 

is 

inch sec- 

trausvei se 


^ S 

CC 613 

tion, lbs 

sliuin 

Ash, Enghsh, 

760 


2026 

Beech, ditto, 

700 


I'-^eo 

Birch, ditto, ... 

700 


1900 

Deal, Christina,. 

680 

11000 

1550 

Elm, English, 

540 

5780 

10 iO 

Fir, Riga, . . , . 



1130 

Larch, Scotch, 

540 


1120 

Oak, variable, 

700 

900 

9000 

15000 

1200 

2260 

Poon, £ Indian, 

(>00 

14000 

2200 

Fine, pitch, 

660 

10500 

1630 

Satin wood, B 

1020 

10966 

210 3 

Saul, E Indies, B 

894 

16351 

2290 

Sisoo, ditto, B 

10 i2 

18500 

2o48 

Teak, ditto, . 

7'>0 

15000 

2460 

Ditto, ditto, B. , 

729 

21957 

1447 

Iron 




n A. f fioni « 

Cast iron, 

7200 

• • 

16 300 \ 
36000 J 

8100 

Malleable iron. 

7760 

60000 

9000 

Iron wire, 


80000 




Constants for 
deflection 


6 . 18 OUOO 
5417000 
6570000 
6350000 
2801000 
5314000 
4200000 
d490000 
7000000 
6760000 
5000000 
6929108 
8748000 
7922716 
9660000 
6665142 


69120000 

91440000 


(Those marked B uie extra< ted fiom Captain Ba.kfr’s hat in the Bth volume 


of the Asiatic Reseurenes, which contains a veiy full and valuable list of the 


strength of Induu woods •—•Ed J 


VI —Miscellaneous 

1.— Desiderata and Recommendations of the Drittsh Association fot the Promotion 

of Scimte 

In addition to the list of desideiata promulgated by the Association, on its 
flrst meeting, which we re-published in the first volume of this Journal, page 
109, the “ Thud Report," for 1833, contains several new suggestions and inqui- 
nei^ whence wc hasten to extract such items as it may coote withm the powei of 
Indian snentific men to elucidate. 

In matteis of scientific announcement, we are glad to perceive, that the Eng¬ 
lish Governmt nt has undertaken the expense ot reducing the observations of 
BRADLibY, Maskrline, and Pond, on the sun, moon, and planets, at the suggestioo 
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of d>» AMoctatiODi Also, that Colonel Stkks haa been requested to prepare for 

E jblicaiiOD his valuable statistical returns relative to the four coHectofates ofthe 
ecpan, subject to the Bombay Goveinment; while Professor Jonbs is to ** «»• 
deaeour to obtain permismon to examine the statistical records understood to exist 
iu great number in the archives of the India Honae, and to prepare an account of 
the nature and extent of them ” Thua there may be B,oine chance of the Reports 
of Dr Buchanan seeing the light through this unexpected channel, although 
the Government of India has itself declined permitting the continuance of their 
publication on the nearly gratuitous terms proposed and acted on by Captain 
Hebbeut for the Dmajpdi voluine* ' 

Deside&ata CAFAnru or illustration in India 
Meteorology 

1. Experimental data for the theory of refraction 
What is the law of the deciease of temperature, or of density, in ascending^ 
How does this vary at different times ^ 

Can any means be contiived tor indicating practically at different times the 
inodulus of variation ^ 

Does the refractive powei of air depend simplf on its density, without regard 
to its temperatuie > 

Is it vrell established that the effects of moisture are almost insensible ’ 

Can anv luU be given tor e‘>timatiDg the effect of the difference of letiaction 
in different azimuths, according to the form of the giound ’ ^ 

When the atmosphenc dispersion is considerable, whaf part of the spectrum 
IS It best that astionomers should agiee to observe ’ 

2 That the Committee in India be lequested tto institute such observations as 
may throw light on the hoi ary oscillations ot the barometer near the cquatoi 
^ That the Committee iu India be requested to institute a series of observa* 
tions ot tlie theimotneter during every hour ot the day and night 

4 That the decrease ot temperature at increasing heights in the atmosphere 
Ehonld be investigated by continued observations at stated hours and known 
heights The houis of a m and p m , as giving nearly the mean tempera* 
tm e of the year, are suggested for the purpose 

5 That persons tiavelhng on mountains, oi ascending m balloons, should ob¬ 
serve the state of the theimometer, and of the dew-point hygrometer, below, 
in, and above the clouds, and deteriuine how the different kinds of clouds differ in 
these resjierts 

h That the temperature of spiings should be observed at different heights above 
the'mean level ot the sea, and at different depths below the surface of the eaith, 
and compared with the mean temperature of the air and the ground Detached 
observations on this subject will be ustful, but a continued and legular senes of 
results for each locality will be more valuable 

7 That series of comparative expeiiments should be made on the temperature 
ofthe dew point, and the indications ofthe uet-bulb hygiomcter, and that the 
theoiy ot this instrument should be further investigated. 

8 Obsei vations on the horary oscillations of the barometer, at considerable 
heights above the sea This more particularly applies to places neai the equator 
9 Obsei vations on the phenomena of wind at two stations, at eonsiderably 
diffeient elevations Tlie diiei tion of the wind should be noted m degrees, begin¬ 
ning from the south, and pioceeding by the west 

Magnetism. 

10 That observations should be made in vaiious places witli the dipping-¬ 
needle, in order to reduce the horizontal to the tiue magnetic intensity 

11 A regular senes of observations conducted m this country on the diurnal 
variation ot the needle. 

Geology 

12 Tnat measurements should be made, and the necessary data procured, to 
determine the question of the permanence oi change of the relative level of sea 
and land on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland, (or other parts of the 
woild ) The measurements to be so executed as to furnish the means of Aference 
in future times, not only as to the relative levels of the land and sea, hut aUo a^ 
to waste or extension of the land 

* See Preface to the second volume of the Journal Asiatic Society, 
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13. That the history of ancient vegetation should be farther examined, by 
proseenti^g tlie researches into the anatomy of fossil wood, which have been 
exemplified in Mr %Vitham’s recent volume 

14 That the quantity of mud and silt contained in the water of the principal 
nvers should be ascertained, distinguishing as far as may be possible, the com¬ 
parative quantity of sediment from the water at different depths, in different parts 
of the curient, and at different distances from the mouth of theriier, distinguish¬ 
ing also any differences in the quality of the sediment, and estimating it at differ¬ 
ent peiiods of the yeai , with a view of explaining the hollowing of valleys, and 
tlie toi ination of strata at the months of rivers 

15 That the experiments of the late Mr Qrbgort Watt, on the fusion 
and slow cooling of large masses of stony substances, should be repeated and 
extended by those who, from proximity to large furnaces, have an opportunity 
of trying such experiments on a large scale , and that trial should be made of 
the effeii; of loug-contmued high temperature on rocks containing petrifactions, 
in defacing or modifying the traces of organic structure, and of the effect of the 
continued action of steam or of water at a high temperature, lu dissolving or 
altering minerals of difficult solution 

16 That the dimensions of the hones of extinct animals should be expressed 
numerically in tables, so as to show the exact relations of their dimensions to 
those of animals now living , and also to show what combinations of dimensions 
ib^the ^ame animal no longer exist 

17 That the following geological queries be proposed * 

1 Are any instances of contoited rocks interposed between strata not 
contorted ’ 

2 Is there any instance of secondary rocks being altered in texture or 
quality by contact with gneiss or primary slates ’ 

3 Is thr occurrence of cannel coal generally connected with faults or 
dislocations of the strata ’ 

4 What IS the nature of the pebbles in the new red sandstone conglo¬ 
merate m different districts do they ever consist of granite gneiss, mica* 
slate, chei t, millatone, grit, or any other sandstone which can be traced to the 
coal series ^ 

18 The attention of residents in onr remote foreign dependencies is invited 
to the two great questions of comparative geology and paleontology 1. Is 
there or is there not such a general uniformity ot type in the senes of rock- 
formations m distant countries, that we must conceive them to have resulted 
from general causes of almost universal prevalence at the same geological sera ? 

2 Are the organic remains of the same geological period specihcally similar w 
very remote districts, and especially under climates actually different , or are 
they grouped together within narrower boundaries, and under restrictions as to 
geographical habitats analogous to those which prevail in the actual system of 
Uiings ’ 

19 An examination of the geological structure of the countries constituting 
the great basiu of the Indus, where, if in any part of India, it is supposed a 
complete senes of secondary strata may be expected 

Zoology 

The Committee recommended to the consideration of Zoologists the foUowiog 
subjects of inquiry 

20 The use of horns in the class mammldia , the reason of their presence in 
the females of some, and their absence m those of other species , the connexion 
between their development and sexual periods, the reason of their being deci¬ 
duous in some tnbes, and persistent in others 

21 The use of the lachrymal sinua in certain families of the rnmmantia 

21 The conditions which regulate the geographical distribution of mam¬ 
malia 

21 llie changes of colour of hair, feathers, and other external par|B of ani¬ 
mals , how these changes are effected m parts usually considered by anatomists 
as extil-vascular * 

24 The nature and use of the secretions of certain glands immediately under 
the skin, above the eyes, and over the nostrils, in certain species of the gralla- 
tores and natatores, the nature and use of the secretion of the nropygial gland. 
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25< How long and a what manner can^he impregnated <nw of fiahes be pre. 
aerved, for transportation, without pretwting Tinfication when the spawn is 
returned to water. ^ * 

26. Further observations on the proposed metamorphosis oL^capod crus- 
tacea, with reference to the views of Thomfbodt and Rathkx 

27. Further observations on the situation of the sexual organs m male spi* 
ders, and on their supposed connexion with the palpi. 

28« The use of the anteunie in insects. Are they organs 1lf hearing, of smell, 
or of a peculiar sensation ’ 

29. The function of the femoral pores in lizards, and the degree of import¬ 
ance due to them, as offering characters for classification. 


30 
formed 




n accurate account of the manner in which the woody fibre of plants is 


31. An investigation of the comparatxre anatomy of flowerless plants, with a 
view to discover in them the analogy and origin of their organic structure 

32. The cause of the various colours of plants. 

33. The nature of the ftecal excretions of cidtvated plants, and of common 

weeds , the degree in which those excretions are poisonous to the plants that 
yield them or to others, the most ready means of decomposing such excretiC^ by 
manures or other means , > 

THdea. (See Journal Asiatic Society, vol. II page 151.) 

Falling ataia M Quetelet’s mode of observing and recording the^glfiffio- 
teristic circumstances of these metemrs is recommended to notice ** I take my 
station out of doors, in a situation which commands a good view of the sky, with 
a map of the heavens spiead out before me When a falling star appears, 
1 mark on the map the point of its commencement, the line of its 
course among the nearest stars, and the point where it vanished This is done by 
an arrow-hne A number of i eference is added, which connects it with a book- 
register of the exact time, magnitude, duration, and other circumstances. Contem¬ 
poraneous obseivations at diatant stations are much desired. 


2 —Manttta Indigo^ (so called ) 

There has lately appeared in the Calcutta maiket an article purporting to be 
Indigo from Mamlla The packages containing it are to all appearance Chinese, 
being covered with mats and tied round with split ratans like tea-boxes A 
sample of this having been sent me in August last, for companson of quality 
with other Indigo, 1 caused a portion to be incinerated, and found the ash highly 
ferruginous, and weighing 52 per cent of the whole,—18 being the greatest per¬ 
centage I had evei found, and that only in refuse Indigo The specific gravity was 
I’bO Some of the ash dissolved lu muriatic acid afforded a copious precipitate 
to Mur Barytes, and to Prussiate of Potash. 1 therefore imagined that the Indigo 
had been precipitated from the vat with a ferruginous alum, and proceeded no fur¬ 
ther with its examination 

Having been however recently favoured with another sample from Mr C K. 
Robison, under a suspicion that the substance was not Indigo but Pnustan Blue^ 
I submitted a portion to tests which at once proved the truth of this supposition. 
Bv digestion in caustic alkali, hydrocyanic acid may be taken up while the oxyde of 
iron remains behind, on acidif 3 ring the solution and adding to it a drop or two of 
sulphate of iron, the Prussian Blue is again formed. The readiest test, however, 
IS to place a amsdl portion of the suspected matter on a hot coal or iron If it 
be indigo, a bne purple smoke instantly rises, and it takes fire The Prussiate 
gives off water, and at last burns feebly It is also much heavier than indigo, but 
its colour, in the cake, is a fine clear blue, rather of a coppery streak 

It 18 reported that the article in question was manufactured in America, and 
shipped to France, where Indigo was selling at 14 francs Being unsaleable, it 
was re-shipped to America, whence it found its way to Canton, where it under¬ 
went some change, and was brought to Calcutta, and remains to spread alarm 
amoi^ our manufacAirers of Indigo, at the prospect of a fair competitiouigin the 
blue market they have so long monopolized.—£ d. 
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1 —Sikctch of the four Mendngkabowe States, in the interior of the 
Malayan Pemnfvla, By Lieut J. T Newbols, 2drrf Regt. SSadras 
Native Infantry ‘ 

[See Pioceethngs of tbt Asiatir Soeiefy, 11th March, IBS'* ] 

The inh«ibita»ts of the state** iii the inteiior of the southerly part of 
the Mald\an Penm‘<ula, pailKulaily those of Sdngie-hjong, or Simd- 
jong, Rambowe,Johote, and Srinunanli, denic their ougin from the parent 
empire of Menangkdbowe, m Sumatia, more directly, than the natives 
of the neighbouring states This peculiaiity, with re'«pect to Rarabowe 
alone, has been cursoiily noticed by Mr Marsuen and Sir Stamford 
Raffi.fs 'J’he foimer, quoting the Transactions of the Batavian 
Society, obseivcs, that the intenoi boundaries of the Malacca territory 
are “the uiouutams of Rambowe, inhabited by a Malayan people 
wdimtii. Menangkdbowe, and Mount Ophii, called by the natives (ranoitgr 
Leddng These limits, say they, it is impracticable for an European 
to pass, the whole coast for some leagues from the sea being either 
a morass or impenetrable forest, and these natural difficulties are 
aggravated by the treacherous and blood-thirsty character of the 
natives ” If we give the author of this unpropitious account due 
credit for veracity, we must, in justice to the Meuangkabowes. and the 
tract they inhabit, acknowledge at the same tune that the progress of 
civiluation has been rapid, and the change in the face ot their country 
corresponding 

The foiestb are, at the present time, certainly thick, and some of the 
morasses deep , but duiing a recent ascent to the summit of Mount 
Ophir, and a journey along the foot of the Rambowe raount|pi 0 , I 
found neither the one nor the other impenetrable or impracticable, 
and experienced nothing but kindness and hospitality from the natives. 


H W 
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Sir S RafflbSi in a letter to Mr Mabsden, thus notices the state 
of Rdnihowe " Inland of Malacca, about sixty miles, is situated the 
Malav kingdom of Rambowe, whose Saltan, and all the principal officers 
of state, hold their authority immediately from Menangkabowe. and 
have wiitten couffmissions for their respective offices This shews the 
extent of that ancient power, even now reduced as it must be in com¬ 
mon with that of the Malay people in general 1 had many opportu¬ 
nities of communicating with the natives of Rambowe, and they have 
clearly a peculiar dialect, resembling exactly what jou mention of 
substituting the final o for a, as in the word Ambo for Amba In fact, 
the dialect is called by the Malacca people the language of Me- 
nangkabowe ” w 

The foregoing remarks apply equally to the three vicinal states, 
Siingie-ujong, Johole, and Sriininanti, and as has been already 
ol93eT<«ed, to Naning. It is also worthy of remark, that lu the ancient 
recoids of the Dutch, preserved in the archives of Malacca, the natives 
of Rambowe and Naning are invariably styled “ Menangkabowes ” 
The period when these colonies, from the heart of Sumatra, settled 
in the interior of the peninsula, is unknown It is generally admitted, 
that Singapore and the extremity of the Peninsula weie peopled by a 
colony fiom Sumatra in the middle of the twelfth century, by the 
descendants of which Malacca was founded nearly a century subse¬ 
quent , as well as other places on the sea-coast, as Pei ak, Quedah, 
Pahang, Tringano, &c 

Antecedent to this, according to the best native information, the 
coasts of the peninsula and adjacent islands were inhabited, though 
thinly, by a savage race, still known under the name of Rdyet Laut, 
(subjects of the sea,) the Icthyopophagi of the ancient'^, and termed 
by Valbnxitn, probably fiom their situation, “ Cellates ” The inteiior 
was peopled by those singular aborigines, the Rdyet Ulan, (subjects of 
the foiest,) of whomtheie are various tribes Those that have hitherto 
fallen under my observation have all borne the Mongol stamp on their 
features , though the Semang in the interior of Quedah is said to be 
characterized by the woolly hair and thick lips, &c of the Papdan 
Tradition ascribes the peopling of the interior of the peninsula by 
the Menangkabowes to a more recent and direct emigration from 
Sfimatra than the one above alluded to In absence of ail historical 
information, the following story, as current among the better informed 
descendants of this colony, may perhaps not be out of place. 

** After Sri Iscandbr Shah hq|^ fied from SinglApura to Malacca, 
m the seventh century of the Hejira, a Menangkabowe chief, named 
Td Pattair, came over to Malacca attended by a numerous retinue. 
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He ascended the river to Naning, where he found no other inhabitants 
than the Jacoons, (a tribe of the Rayet UtanJ, and settled at Taboo 
and took to wife one of the Jacoon damsels , an example speedily 
followed bv his vassals This little colony gradually spread itself over 
Sfingie-ajong, Rambowe, Jobole, and other places,*chiefly inhabited 
by the aborigines, (who gradually betook themselves to the woods and 
mountains, as the intruders encroached,) viz Jompole, S6rhng, Jella- 
bh, Srirainaiiti, and Terachi 

In course, of time, Tu Pattair died, and was buried at Ldbo Kop- 
pong, in N£ning, where his tomb is to this day venerated as a Kramet. 
Fiom these accounts then it would appear, that the present inhabitants 
of the interior of the part of the peninsula llere spoken of, are chiefly 
de cendants from the Menangkfibowes and Jacoons , and those on its 
coasts, from the Malays who fled from Singhapuru, and the Rayet Laut 
The new settlers, rapidly increasing in numbers, divided themselves 
into nine petty states, under as many Pai\ghAlu^ or chiefs, feudal to 
the Malayan Sultans of Malacca, and after their expulsion by Euro¬ 
pean powers, to those of Johore, by whom they were consolidated 
under the name of the Negri Sambilan, or the nine tern tones 

The names of those states, and the titles bestowed on their chiefs 
by the Sultans of Johore, aie as follow, viz Segamet, under OaaNO 
Kayo Mu'da , Johole, Johan Lk'lah Pkrcasskh , N^ning, Maha¬ 
raja Lb.'lah , Sungie-iijong, Klana Pu tra , Jellabu, Akhih zkma'n, 
Rambowe, Lr'lah Maharaja, Calang or Sfdengore, To'nku Ca- 
LANG, Ulu Pahang, including Seiting and Jompole, Raja Andra 
Sera'ra, and Tellye, undei Maharaja Po'rba 

These titles were heieditary, and their possessors used to present 
themselves (Mengadap) once a year at the couit of Johoie. 

In a manuscript collection of treaties made by the Dutch in the east, 
are found contracts pnncipally of a fi lendly and commei cial character, 
with Rambowe and the NAgri Sambilan, from 164G down to 1759 
Prior to this pei lod, the Dutch had assumed considerable influence over 
the nine Ni'gris and. with the formal consent of the king of Johore, 
Sultan Abduii Jalil Shah elected a Bugis prince, named Dyrn Cam¬ 
bodia, as chief over the whole nine Naning had long fallen into the 
hands of the European Goveinment at Malacca, and Siimm^nti rising 
into importance, tacitly assumed its place among the nine Negris 
The Menangkabowes, disgusted with the arbitrary proceedings of 
their Bugis ruler, invited over one of the princes of the blood royal of 
Menangkabowe Itom Sumatra, najjped Raja Malatwar Th#Pan- 
ghdlus of Shngie-djong, Rambowe, Johole, and Srfminlinti espoused 
H H 2 
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the cau«e of the latter, whilst the fi\e remaining states took up arms 
in favor of the former 

The Dutch, it \\ould appear from an official communication acldie"'*- 
ed to the Panghnlu of N4ning, in ansvier to a requi'sition made bv that 
chief for ammunition to defend hini'-elf against the Bugis, did not 
take any active part in these distuibunce®, but pithily advised the 
PanghUlu to observe a state of neutiality, and in no case whatever to 
intermeddle with such intestine commotions , and lefusing the supply 
of ammunition solicited, informed him that, being a subject of the 
Mitschappv, he had not the slightest cause for fear 

In the event, the Menangkabowe claimant, llaja MAnAYWAK, was 
successful, and Dyan Ca' iBODia retried to Rhio, wheit he died about 
1773 

The Panghulus of the four "states, which had e'spou'sed his cause, 
with-^^be assent of the Sultan ot Johore, and the government at Ma¬ 
lacca, elected R«i]a Malaywar as tluii sovereign, undci the title of 
Bang depeitmn JBesa/*, renouncing at the same time their allegiance 
to Johore 

Raja Malaywar was the first prince of the Menangkabowe dv- 
nasty m the interior 

The five other states remained as before, feudal to Johore 

The following stipulations, a copy of which is said to be m posses¬ 
sion of the chief of Siiminanti, wcie then agreed on vir that the 
Menangkabowe tiovereign, on all afiairs of state, should assemble the 
four Panghulus, and should submit to a majority , that his mainte¬ 
nance should he Bupplied equally bv the mhahitants of the foui states, 
each house contributing annually one gantam of rice, two cocoa-nuts, 
and one suku 

The Panghulus bound themselves to furnish a certain complement 
of men, arms, ammunition, and provieions, in case of a war, also on oc¬ 
casions of deaths, marriages, circumciHOn, &c m the roval fumdv, to 
send, each of them, three bend of buffaloes, and to distribute a ceitain 
sum m sadkeh (alms) 

The instalment of the Eang dopertuan Besar devolved upon the four 
Panghulus, hence termed Punghulu Defantye 

To them also, on the decease of then sovereign, fill the duty of 
transmitting the news of the event by letter to the Raja of Menang- 
kfibowe, who on its receipt deputed one of the princes of his house, 
with pompous credentuilstj Siac, Malacca, and N£niiig, to Ram- 

* T#e title assumed by Menkngkdbowe pritu es of the bloo3 

t A translation of these credentials vs annexed they bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to the Menangkdbowe document pubbshed by Mr. Marsoln. 
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bowe, where he was met and crowned in state by the four Panghfilu 
Defdntye Hence Rainbowc is termed tannah hr^jan. 

From thence the iiewlv elected prince ^noceoded to hi*« a^tdnah, or 
palace, at Snmiiianti, whuh is the loyal burial place, and also called 
idnnnh mengandotig * 

Peculiar Bdleis are elected bv the Panghulut in their respective ter¬ 
ritories, for the reception of their feudal chief, the shape and fashion of 
which it would be deemed high tiea'son, Angkma Maharaja Ltlah, to 
alter 

That at Si'ingie-djong is called Bdlei Melindtong, from the encum- 
stance of its being built at right angles w'lth the river , and that at Jo- 
hole, Balei Bertmkat, having two stories 

The leienue of the fom Panghulm is derived fiom the power they 
possess in the states under their sway, of inflicting fines and levvmg 
discietiouary conti ibutions, enforcing gratuitous laboui, &c The levy¬ 
ing of the tenth on the crops is not in general usage 

The real powci i« monopolized by them, that possessed bv the Bang 
depmtuan Beta), bting only nominal, and depending on opinion 
On the decease of the first deputed pnnee, tiom Meiiangkabowe, 
Raja Maiaywar, Raja Adil was nominated by his father, the 
reigning sovereign in Meiiangkabowe, as his successor, and having 
ai rived at Rainbowe, was there duly installed 

Raja Amii died in 1795 oi 6, leaving three children. Raja Assit, 
Ra|a Sabcn, and Tuanku Putrt, a daughtei He was succeeded 
by Raja Itam, also deputed fiom Menangkahowe , and Raja Assil, 
eldest ‘■on of the deceased Raja Auil, became the fiist Bang deper- 
than Muda This innovation was made with the coucuriente of the 
foui PanghUns 

Raja Jtam died in 1808, succeeded by Raja Li'ngano Laut, who 
WHS the fourth deputed prince from Menangkahowe 

In 1812, R4ja Hadii, one of the sons of the Bang depertuan Mdda, 
Ra)a Assil, carried off by force his sistei-in-law, in consequence of 
the Panghdlu of Rambowe’s refusing his consent to their marriage 
on the ground of its illegality A war ensued, iii which the Bang de 
pe)tdan Muda, Raja Assin, who had sheltered the fugitive couple at 
Sriraininti, took an active and decided part in their defence against the 
Panghulu and Amput Sdka of Rarobowe The latter then sent to re¬ 
quest the co-operation of R£j4 Am* This notorious chief, whose life 

* Rajk All 19 about 50 years of age, low m stature, dark m complexion, of a 
forbidding and rather ferocious aspect, negligent in dress and person , ^ossly 
Ignorant and superstitious though, for a full enjoyment of the drug opium, he 
would wilhngly relinquish his hopes of the Jannat al Ptrdoua, m the seventh hea- 
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has been pulsed in feuds and bloodshed, and whose ambition has 
since elevated him to the dignity of the Bang depert&an Besdr, was the 
eon of the wife of the Menangkabowe prince Raja Itam, by her for¬ 
mer husband, llaja Haman, brothei of Sultan Ibrahim, late Ra)£ of 
Salengore Raja'^Aci’s mother is the daughter of the second deputed 
prince from Menllngkfibowe 

Raj^ Ali, who had fled to a place called Sflngie Nipah, bevond 
Cape Rachado in Salengore, lent a ready ear to this proposition and 
repaired to Rambowe, accompanied and supported by the Dattu Miida 
of Lingie His weight turned the scale of events, and the Bang de- 
pert&aa Muda, Raja Assil, after some fruitful efibits at negotiation, 
retired to Nanmg (1813);; and eventually to Malacca (1814), wher6 
he appealed to the then Bi itish Rpsiident, Colonel Farquhar , nothing 
however favoiable to his> can've lesulted 

Having obtained a private loan of 2,000 dollars in Malacca, he again 
proceeded to Rambowe, but failing, retreated to Naning, where he died 
shortly afterwaids (1814-15), and was interred at the green knoll on 
which stood the mosque of Bukit Tutu, near Alor Gajeh 

He left four sons and two daughters 

Raja An, thi« obstacle to his ambition being lemoved, was elected 
as Rang depertiinn Miida, under the Bang deperfuan Besdr Linoanu 
Laut who died in 1824, leaving two sons Raja Radin, of Stumnnnti 
and RAja U'jong , both by his wife, the daughtei of the Raja of 
Jillahh 

In consequence of intiigues and dissensions among the four elective 
chiefs, artfully fomented by Raja Am, a successor was not appointed 
until 1826, when Raja Labu, a son of the Raj£ of MenAngkabowe, 
bearing the ancient credentials from his father, and a letter from 
the chief of Siac, arrived. 

He was pieceded by an adherent named Raja Krk'jan, and having 
presented his documents at Malacca, went up to Namng From thence, 
escorted by the chief of that place, the present ex-Panghdtu, he re¬ 
paired to Rambowe, where he was installed according to custom He 
married with Tuanku Itam, daughter of the late Tdan Muda, R£ja 
Assil, and proceeded to his astdnah m Sriminanti 

ven, with all its black-eyed houris In disposition, he is crafty and determined; 
tacitnrn and deliberate in council, but prompt and derided m action—qualities 
of which 1 had opportunities of judging during a recent struggle between the 
Ramhpwe and Lmgie chiefs These, added to his high coofiexions, which how. 
ever were not sufficient to give him a lawful title to the eminence which he baa 
attained, mainly contributed to bis success 
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In 1830, in consequence of his countenancing the licentious pro* 
ceedings of his followei, Raj^ Krb JAN.and the intiigues of his wife, 
and above all from the ambitious machinations of Am, he was 
comjielied to quit Srirnin^nti, but sboitly afterwards, having gamed 
over to his cause three out of the four elective Panghulus, viz those 
of Johole, Srfminanti, and S(ingie>(ijoiig, as also the chief of Jom- 
pole, besieged Raja Am, in his mud foit of Bander in Rambovre. 

Raja Ali held out resolutely against the formidable confederacy, 
till at length, through the pacidc mediation of the Panghulu of Nan* 
mg, after having lost one of their principal leaders, who was killed by 
a cannon shot from one of the old iron guns on the fort, they with¬ 
drew their vassals, and retired to their respective states 

Raja Ali, hita son in-law, Stkd Saban, and Raja Radin, of Srf* 
minanti, shortly after this seized on an opportunity afiorded them by 
the absence of the Eajtg depertdan Be<tar at Stmgie-bjong, of sur¬ 
prising briminanti, and repossessing themselves of the guns which 
Raja Labu had formeily taken fiom Rauin, under the pietextof 
their fcumiDg pait of his regalia (Kabesdran ) 

When tidings of this reached Raja Labu, he marched, supported 
by the Panghulu of Sdngie-hjong, Klana Kawal, against Rambowe , 
but m conibqucuce, it is said, ot some horrid cruelties perpetrated 
upon a female by some of their followers, they were deserted nearly to 
a man • & 

Raja Labu dim|||t advance further than Naning whence, after 
a short stay, he ^nt down to Malacca, and finally, in 1832, recrossed 
the Straits to Sumatra His adherent. Raja Krejan, fled to Pahang, 
and thence to Mdar, and finally, to Johole, where he is now engaged 
in fruitless intrigues 

He assisted die ex-Panghdlu of Nailing during his rebellion against 
Government. 

Such IS the origin and decline of the Menfiugkdbowe dynasty in the 
interior of the peninsula. 

Raja Ali was elected as the Bang depertuan Besdr ovei the four 
states, and his son-iu-law. Sherif Syrd Saaban, as Bang depet tfkan 
Mhda of Rambowe at Bander, on the 13th September, 1832 

The question of succession still remains unsettled among the elec¬ 
tive Pttnghalue, great discordance of opinion prev ails, ariMng principally 
from the prematui e and impolitic revival of old but contested rights 
appertaining to their titles by Riijfi Ali and Stko Saaban. This has 
led to rebellion, add the strangulation of the tin trade in Sdngie- 
fijong, and to bloodshed and disturbances on the banks of the Ltngie 
river, unadjusted at the present moment. 
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An innate antipathy to innovation, and a seciet wish to revert to 
the Mtnaiigivabowe dvodsty, prevails more or less thioughout the four 
fctdtL^, and in ca^se of the demise of Raja Ati, if not previously, a 
«t\ere stiinrgle may be expected between the pailizans of the JSang 
de/jurtuan Muda^ Syad Saaban, on the one hand, and the advocates 
foi tlio addat dhaulu, oi ancient custom, on the other 

Sviii) Saaban, by no means insensible that in this case, the best 
waj to secure an advantageous peace is to piepaie betimes and vi¬ 
gorously tor wai, has been for some time past actively engaged in 
strengthening Seinpang, a post advantugc ouslv situattd on the apex 
of the delta, foiracd by the junction of the Lingie and Ranibowe 
fcireanis, and about six ^iles fiom then debouchernent into the sea 
H^re he lias lately been joined by a chief from Sumatra, with a nu¬ 
merous tiain of followers. 


Appendix 

Translation of the Credentials called the Tromha Men&m/K&bowe 

bi ought 01 er fiom Smuatia by the last deputed prince Rujd Lab'u 
T he seals at the tup arc pliccd fiout the ri^ht tu left, accordinii; to the ordet of 
precedence ot the princes whose titles they bear, all feudal to Mcti4ngkhbowe 
According to the etmuettc of Malay lettci wilting, the “ place ot honour,” lor 
the impicssiou of the seal, is ahout the < ommeuccmeiit ot the cpi^e, to Us ex¬ 
treme light, ind on the highest Mistar In letteis from a subject to a soveieign, 
the impiesbion is madi near the toot « 


SuliAn 
naja Magat, 
fioni llogum, son 
of the L mg lie 
{lertiim of 
Pttggaru- 
>oiig 


Cull in CuU'Vn ‘•ultsn 
Bcrkuiiibih of liniri'^hin, of lambu, 
Putth, troin sultan sn entitlid Uig- 
Kihil son huult luj.li. 




11 


Sultan 
Tuanku of 
Siac, '■on 
of, A.I. 


SiingiP I'a 
ku, the son 
of, CKL 

10 


of, die 


son at, 
iStC 


,1 he 

firman fdith, 

Sultan^ fk by the grace of 
of Palcmbang,^AIlali, tht great Sul- 
boii of Sultan tan Mali n ij i dhirajA, 
Indta I'ahim, . son of casta, 
son of, sultTir AIxiul 

Ael Jalil Mua a 

/ein 


9 


Sulti n Suita n 

of Hint in, nt Vchin, 

en iilcii Suita Q entitleil sri 
Molukat PulukaBerpa 
son of, kat rtj)hiin, 

son ot, 

Alt 


Sultan 
of Pti imnh, 
eiit tu(i Ml 
haraia son 
of, At 




M *1 he 

Suita n • firm in 6uth, 

ofliuiriTiu bv tlie gtait of 

n, cniitlid Sul Allah thegrtatsul- 
tan Mahoiiieil tan Mnhirjja’dhirija, 
Sh th, son son of the duiased 
of, iVc bull in Abdul 

Jalit Muaz- 
zcin 


2 Suit ID Indr4 Rahim was the'’first monarch of Palembang, and giand-father 
of the Rang dipertfian Maknt Dcnam, brother ot Baghmda Abias 

3 Baghinda Tuan was the founder of the dynasty of Jarabie, which extends 
to Chi Jambie, of nine disti icts 

4 Suit in Sri Kahil was the toander of the dynasty of Indraghiri, wlueh ex¬ 
tends to the St a 


5 Sultan Bcikumpa Puteh was the founder of the dynasty of Sungie Pakfi, 
which extends to Bandar Sapuloh. 

6 •Rkj4 Magat was the founder of the dynasty of Rogfim, which extends to 
Kfiii, in the Mumpawa terntory 
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7 Sult4n Mahomed Shah w as the founder of the dynasty of Indrdpurd, which 
extends to Moco Moco 

8 Sult<iQ Mah&iajd was the founder of the dynasty of Pniinan, which 
tends to Tiko and Kakanuii 

9 Sn Paduka Bcrpakat was the founder of the dynasty Achin, which ex¬ 
tends to Tclahu and Battu Barra 

10 Sultan Mohikat was the founder of the dynasty of Bintan, extending to 
Bata\ia 

11 Sultdn Suanku was the founder of the dynasty of Siac, which extends to 
Patta Pahun, to Palo Sawan, and Kasang Bunga 

“ Oh God, look down upon the gieatest of Sultans, prince of great 
men. tlie shadow ot Allah in this world, renowned among Arabs and 
baihanans inhabiting this material woild, (crated for) the children of 
Adam Ob Lord of the kings of the earth, it hath been declared in 
the Koran that every day and night is to be accounted as void of light, 
until the dawning of the true faith in the appearance of Muhammed 
Sbvj3-al-Muusahn, the last of the prophets. Aram ' Oh God of 
woi Ids 

The Almighty hath cau'^ed this fiiman to appeal in the Koran m 
lespcct to princes, wz “ I have created man mfamtelv superior to the 
angels, the sun and the moon I have given him sovereignty on earth. 
I have created genu and mankind, m ordci that thev may woiship me.’* 

The Almighty caused the dry land called Piilo Langkawi to descend 
between Pal^inhang and Jambie, as the place of residence for the ori¬ 
ginal sovereigns of the world, viz the descendants of Sultan Hidavet 
Allah Ta-ala, whom he had brought down fiora the clouds 

Among these 4e>sccndanls was Raja Iscandbr zer Alkurnein, 
whose country is Srang, and who is possessor of the non lock intense- 
Iv green , sometimes assuming a red, sometimes a yellow, and &ome> 
times a white hue , and, inshort, possessing all colours so vividly as to 
dazzle the e\e of the beholder, this forms part of the kabesdran 
(regalia) of the trace royal brothers, who scatter profusely their jus¬ 
tice and munificence to all the slaves of Allah, and to all princes who 
are feudal to them and deiive favor and advancement from the be¬ 
loved of Allah, Mohammed These three Sultans were very wise and 
faithful piotectors of all the slaves of Allah 

It hath been declared that the fountain in paradise, Jannat unnahxmy 
causes the young shoots to spimg up fiom withm the earth, m like 
manner, the slaves of Allah exist by inhaling the fragrant odours ema¬ 
nating from the glorious Bdlee (a soit of hall of audience) of their 

piince. • • 

Odonfeious as ambergris and musk aie the proapenty and power 
of the three royal brothers, viz the Sultan of Rhm, Sn Maharaja 
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Altf, the Sultfin of China, Sn Mabir£ja Depano, and the Sultan of 
the Golden Island, in the territory of Menangkabowe, Sn Mah5i4ji 
dhi Raj& Bkrdoui:.bt Auim, Oh God of worlds ’ 

Whereas the following are declared to compose the kabesdran 
(legaha) of his majesty the loid of the state of Menangkabowe. viz. 
the diadem of the prophet Solomon the web called Songsang kdla, 
which weaves itself, a thread every year, until the completion of the 
duration of the world The wood Kuyu Garnet, which is divided into 
three jiortions, one of which is in the possession of the King of Rum, the 
other in that of thcKing of China, while the third remains with the Kir g 
of Menangkabowe Theratan termed Mdnno ghit t, which erects itself 
The Pdtang (chopper) of gold The Chongka Chongkye (a tiay with a 
pedestal) The mass* of gold, Kddah Allah, {lit thetindei box of Allah ) 
resembling a man in shape The gold Juttah Jatti, to be suspended 
across his shoulder The tree Naga\ Tar in, studded over with precious 
stones and rubies The Pinang, (betel-cutter,) Kapala bara, 

which performs its office spontaneously The Ckoie Simendang ghirt^, 
with one hundred and ninety notches, occasioned bv the wounds it 
inflicted on the serpent Sitatimdna The mountain Bong^e, from whence 
the Sultan ascends to the fiery mountain, and by whose supei natural 
influence the rivers which flow from it possess rocks of gold, and 
waters emitting odours delicious as those of flowers The lance whose 
shaft IS of the Sdggar suntan The spear called Sambdrah, with a sheath 
of Gdrda wood, on which is inscribed a passage from the Koran The 
kus Allang hdra The mat composed of Sdlang leaves, w Inch is worn as 
an ornament to the head by Maha Ra'te, but forbidden by Mahk Run- 
jut, who were coteniporary with the origin of this country 

The elephant Sacie The fresh-water sea extending a day’s sail The 
mountain emitting flames of its own accord, where grow the plaintive 
bamlius, whnh entrap wild birds by the fascination of their melody 
The petrified cotton The Gdndang Vabguri (a sort of drum) The 
Gong jejdtan The Gong semdndrang, the sound of which reaches to 
the clouds 

• This mass of gold, according to the information of a native of Manangka- 
bowe, was what remained after the making of the crown of one of the ancient 
princes of that empire 

t The NAffa Turm is supposed to be a tree transmuted into gold. 

J This instrument is said to be endowed with the faculty of ascending tbe Areca 
trees, and cutting the nut without human assistance 

S Vide Sej&ra Maldyu for an account of the combat which terminated by the 
serpeAt's being cut into three parts by the invincible sword o\ Sangsapurba, tradi¬ 
tionally the descendant of Albxandxb the Great, and founder of the dynasty of 
Mendngkdbowe. 
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The hall of audience BdltOt whose columns are of the Seldtang (a 
species of lofty nettle), and the beams of Lendang root The drum 
Pullut fulut, headed with the skins of lice The horse Samharani^. 

The bell Samedro Sdmbang hate, whose perfect sound from the left 
daily summons petitioners to the right of the impenujk thione 

The buffalo The cock San^undnt' The well 

Sikotang The cocoanut Nira Balie The black Sanghudi, which is pro¬ 
duced spontaneously The paddi, Sttanjo Bdni, on which his majesty the 
Eang depertuan feeds at mid-day. The paddi called Sardmpun dendam 
kamara The flower Sri, the odour of which extends a day’s journey, 
it 18 sovn, grows up, produces leaves, flowers and brings forth fruit in 
the space of a single day, and the azure Chav^aka, 

Such form the Sabesdran of the Eang depertuan of Menangkabowe, 
the Sultkn who reposes cradled in the east, and on whose arising 
from slumber the noubet is sounded. The Caliph of Allah, his majesty 
the Eang depertuan Sait ^ 

These are the credentials of the beloved grandson of the Eang de¬ 
pertuan of Paggai liyong 

The bearer of this friendly document must be assisted and well 
entreated both by sea and land whenever encountered , for the High 
God hath said, “ First set youi trust on me, next on Muhammed 
and doubt not ” 

Do ye, therefore, all our children and grand-children, noblemen, 
merchants, and nakhodas, agree in standing by and upholding our 
ancient usages, which have been handed down by our forefathers. 

Should tins document be brought to Siac, Nila lawau or Patapaan, 
to Campar kin or Campar kanan, molest not the bearer by sea or by 
land These injunctions extend to Palembang, Indraghiri, to Rogum, 
to the villages and forests of Tambusai, to Battu Bara, to Pulo Pe¬ 
nang, to Malacca, Q6dah, Java, Batavia, Susu, Tclabiiah, Guttar, 
and Bencoolen, which is subject to the Company, together with other 
places on the west coast of Pulo AndaMs 

Let us all, therefore, to the utmost ot our power, place firm confi- 
dence in the great and glorious God, according to our solemn oaths, 
and the oath •* Btsa Gawye'* of our ancestors 

Should any person therefore molest the bearer of these, he shall 
draw down on himself the ban of the Eang depertuan of Paggarfiyong; 
his crops shall fail, and his subjects shall not thrive, but on the other 

• The Sambardni is a fabiUous horsci celebrated m Malay romnee, 

generally said to be winged. 
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hand, whoever receives the bearer with kindness, shall be rewarded 
with abundant harvests, and increase of subjects, and whithersoever he 
mav go and settle, prosperity shall attend him, whether on the coast 
of the Island of Pulo P^rcha or any other place by sea or by land 
Oh Lord oftlords and Helper of helpers, the most wise God ” 


jl —Comparison of the Heights of the Birometer, with the Distance of 
the Moon from the Celestial Equatoi Bg the Rev R Hv&aEbr 
[See Fiuctedings of the A&iatic Society, 6th May, 18J5 ] 

In mv Idbt papci, I shewed, that on an average of ten rainv sea¬ 
sons, the daily amount of Ram fall duninished. as the declination of 
the moon increased, until it leached between 10“ and 15“, but that 
after that distance, the reverse took place, and the amount of Rain¬ 
fall increased as the declination increased The general aveiage of 
the 10 years for eveiy 5“ distance from the Equator gave the following 
results 

Declination 0°S" 10" 15“20“25“ from the Equator 

Inches ol Ram -^'i 2'«» 347 

It was but natural to suppose, that the height of the Barometer 
would vary m a similar manner, or rather the reverse, 1 e as the 
one increased, the other would diminish, and vice versA—with this 
ex\)ectation, I made a Table of the heights of the Barometer, as I 
had before done of the Ram-fall The 4 pm observations were 
selected fiom the Registeis, as being nearest the time of noon at 
Greenwich, when the decimation ol the moon was taken , hut I did 
not at fii st obtain results so satisfactory as I had expected On taking 
the general average of the 10 years, a considerable depression (as 
much as 040 lu ) appeared, when the decimation was greatei than 20“, 
but from that to the equator, the heights were 11 regular, and nearly 
on a level. But in examining the Registers, for the pm pose of making 
out the tables*, I could not help observ mg, that thougli all the greatest 
dcpre^eions coincided (or nearly so) with the times of the moon's 
maximum decimation, vet that many of the greatest elevalioiis held 
a similar situation The inference of course was, that a principle of 
compenaation was somehow or other .it woik, I now became ac¬ 
quainted with the opinion of an eminent philosopher, that an\ eleva¬ 
tion of the barometer in southern latitudes must have the effect of 
producing an equal depicssion in a corresponding ftorthern latitude. 
If we only generalize this assertion a little, and say, “ that any de- 
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prcssion m any particular spot must have the effect of producing an 
elevation somewhere else," then, we may see why in any one place 
(taking the year throughout) the maximum elevations and minimum 
depressions on tlie same days of the moon’s courses coincide, &c But 
it is straying from the subject, to attempt to icasou jipon phenomena, 
while wc are as yet only in tlie threshold of our inquiiy 

In pursuance of the idea I ha\e above mentioned. I next took the 
maximum elevation that occurred in each successive division of of 


the moon’s distance from the equator in each year, and then took the 
general aveiage of the whole 10 yeais I did the same with the 
minima, and obtained the following General Average 

Decimation 20" 15“ 10" 0" Equator 

Bar max inches 30 032 0.13 020 02G 022 I 

Do minima, 29 236 313 35 > 379 373 j 

These two senes of numbeis would verv neaily form two cuives, 
with their convex surfaces to each other, thus 



M ouina 

Minimd 


are sorry (o pticcive that 
the dia^iam which was copied 
trom the rough bkeUh lu the MS 
without ad^ Cl fence to the text, 
docs not faithtully represent the 
hguu d statement, hnt the authoi’s 
iiiteiitioQ will be ea'sily under¬ 
stood —Ed ] 


I will now lea^e this pait of my subject, as I shoitly expect some 


fuithei Registeis and Nautical Almanacks foi comparison, and I will 


liercafter revert to it more in detail, and make out a Table more at 


length, shewing the results of each year I have brought it foiward 
now somewhat prematurely, because from sickness and consequent 
removal from home, my labours must be susipetided for some montbs, 
and I am dealt ous before that happens, to bring forwaid the following 
note, which I humbly hope may not be without its use to a large and 
important class of the community This w <is the end wdiich T pro¬ 
posed to myself in commencing a long and labonous investigation, 
and, if I attain it, m any degree, my purpose will have been mure or 
less answered. 


NoTIh. 

Shewing, that the greatest depiesstons of the Barometer do not, fas 
some have conjectured^ coincide vnfh the days of lonjvnition and oppo¬ 
sition of the moon, neither with the days of her pn igee, bvt that they 
coincide, or nearly so, with the days of her maaini'ini monthly declina¬ 
tion 

• For Ejiample • 

In the ten* years of which the barometrical daily changes have been rc- 

• The ten years alluded to are 1823, 1826, 1827, 1828, 1828, 1830, 1831, 
1832, 1833, 1834. 
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giatrred at Calcutta, there are (6) stx instances in which the baiometer has 
fallen below the height ot 29 200 inches —I here add the dates of each instance, 
with the heignts of barometer and declination of moon three days before, and three 
days after, also the day of nearest new oi full moon The houi of 4 f m has 
been chosen, as coirespouding better than any other to the hour ot noon at Gieen- 
wich, at uhicli time'vhe decimation of the moon was taken 


18Ji 

Bar 

Inches 

Moon’s 

a ^ 
o 

August 

4 P, M 

Rain 

Dec 

H ^ 

5th, noon, Perigee 

6th, nearest 



0 • 

a ^ 
C CM 

12th, 

29 321 

• 

18 20 S 

CQ ^ 

1 itn, .. 

113 


22 H 

bO 

u s 

14th, 

276 


24 41 


1 )th, 

180 

0 52 

26 1 

1 a 

16th, 

JS8 

1 12 

26 12 

BS 

17th, . f. 


2 56 

25 9 

*** -T 

rH 

18th, 

526 

3 00 

li. 39 


1820 June, 21st, noon. Perigee 19 days, l(> hours, new moon 


27th, . 

29 185 

6 20 

11 11 N 

28th, 

407 


16 31 

29 th, 

191 


18 0 

loth, . . 

174 


18 27 

July 




1st, 

451 

0 16 

17 55 

18th, midnight, Peiigee 




10 days, 5 hums, new moon 


t 


26th,,. 

29 421 


17 36 N 

27 th,.. 

182 


18 20 

28th, , . 

298 

0 72 

18 6 

29th, . 

159 

0 28 

17 0 

30th, 

101 

1 0 58 

15 6 

31st, 

445 

1 0 15 

12 33 


The declination at noon, 27th, is, IS** 20' 5", and the dedination, 27th, at mid¬ 
night, 18 , IS” 20' 22' , so that the real maximum is within 1 day, 12 hours of the 


depression of Barometer 


1833 May, 24th, noon. Perigee 19 days, 1 hour, 

new moon 



Barometer 

Ram 

Moon’s Dec 

19th, 

29 500 


15 49 N 

20th, 

376 

0 98 

10 11 

21 st, 

28 868 

2 90 

21 30 

22nd, 

29 300 

5 34 

22 32 

21rd, 

425 


22 7 

24tb, 

340 

• 

20 7 

days, 6 hours, Greenwich time. 

1830 May, 20th, midnight, Peiigee 

21 days, 19 hours, new moon. 


Barometer 

Ram 

Moon’s 


4 F M 

Inches 

Declination. 

21st, • ..«» • 4* 

29 452 


13“ 5' N 

22nd, • •*« 

514 

• 

16 4 

23rd, 

487 


17 56 

24th, . 

427 

0 10 

18 36* 

25th, . . . 

306 

3 00 

18 7 

26th, .. . 

107 

4 22 

16 .36 

2/ th| s* • • 4 

•434 

( 

14 15 

28th, . ... 

444 


11 18 

29th, 

521 


7 55 


^ote.—^The greatest depression of barometer occurred at noon on the 26tbf, 
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when it stood at 29 008, and reducing this to the level of 4 p M , by subtracting 
( 087), the average monthly diffeience between noon and 4 pm, there is left 
28 921 inches foi the theoretical height of Barometer at that time Noon 26th 
IS, ot course, by Greenwuh time, 25 days, 18 hours, nearly 

1834 August 7th, midnight, Perigee 4 days, 18 hours, new moon, 

Baro neter RaiUf Moon’s Dec 
Ibt, 29 178 22'* 40' N. 

2nd, 110 2 20 24 h 

3rd, 28 820 4 10 21 11 

4th, 29 i44 0 70 22 47 

5th, 368 19 'i'S 

The real maximum is on the 2nd, nearly at midnight, or 2 days, 11 hours, 
Greenwu h time 

The Perigee is evidently out of the question The comparison between the 
time of conjunction, and that of moon’s maximum declination, with the barorae- 
tiic Tiiiuimum, may be more clearly stated in a table, shewing the distance of each 
of the former in days and quarters of days fiom the latter, thus 

Distance of 

Time of moon’s maximum declination Time of new moon 



Days 

Qi 

Dajs 

1823, Aug Hth, 

0 

2 

7 

1829, June 27tb, . , 

1 

0 

3 

1829, July 29th, 

1 

2 

1 

1810, May 26th, 

1 

3 

4 

1811, May 21st, 

1 

1 

2 

1814, Aug 3rd, 

0 

2 

1 


Qrs 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

3 


From the 
neaiest ba> 
rometric mi¬ 
nimum 


Making the same allowance as is done in the case of the tides, viz three days 
before, or three clays after the event, for a coincidence, all these instances of moon’s 
maximnm declination may he considered as coincidences with their respective 
barometric depressions it is evident, that the times of conjunction cannot he so 
considered. We must observe that the only instance of'great separation between 
the time of moon’s maximum dechnation and the barometric depression, was in 
1829, when the maximum declination of moon was at its least (not above IB** 20'), 
and consequently only faintly felt 

It now only remains for us to notice the minor barometric depressions, which 
have occuired during the same period, and we will first take the minima of the 
years wluch weie above 29 200 inches. Fium the increase of ram, which occurs 
when the moon gets within 10 degrees of the equator, we might have supposed 


that the next lowest depressions would probably be found there¬ 
out to be the case 1 here subjoin the details 

-and this turns 

1827 

Baiometcr 

Rain 

Moon’s 

June 

4pm 

Inches 

Declination. 

28th, 

29 114 

• 

9 40 N 

29th, 

222 

4 40 

•i i5 

30t1i, 

July 

•207 

3 72 

1 31 N 

1st, . 

390 

0 38 

2 51 S 


Nearest new moon, June, 23 days, 22 hours, say 24 days, or 7 days’ distance 
from the depression. 


1812 

Barometer 

Ram 

Moon’s 

October. , 

4pm 

Inches. 

Dechna^on. 

•Stillf ••• *• sass* • 

29 763 

• • 

15 51 S. 

• s • • • 

688 

1 71 

12 31 

7it!iXp m * t 

201 

3 54 

8 34 

•••#• a t* 

696 

. 1-65 

4 11 S. 

9th,. 

697 

• • 

0 ’8 N 
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CMa^, 


^fearest full moon, 9 days, 7 hours, oi 2 days, 7 houis’ distance from the 
depression 


The mmimnm depressions of the remaining years are still higher, and irre¬ 
gularly placed with icgaid to the moon’s declination, as follows 


1826 


Barometer 

Ruin 

Moon’s 

July 


4pm 


D< clination 

27th, 

» 

29 317 

» • 

16 40 N 

28th, . 

c a 

290 

• 

19 5 

29th,. 

• aw • • 

11 i 

0 06 

20 41 

10 th, 


161 

1 1 08 

! 21 22 

31st, 


487 


21 3 


boms , 01 (i days, 7 houis’ distance froi 

the depression 


1828 


Barometci 

Rain 

Moon’s 

July 


4pm 


Declination 

2 ]«!t, 

t a * 

29 371 

1 07 

14 17 S 

22 iul, 


152 

0 12 

16 47 

21 rd, 


352 

0 08 

18 22 

24th, 


391 

0 84 

18 43 

25th, 


451 

0 78 

17 58 


Nearest full moon, 2G days, 10 hours , or 3 days, 10 houis’ distance from the 


deprt ssiou 


) Ml 


1 

1 

Moon’s 

^ulv 


Bai ometer 

Rain 

Decimation. 

kind. 

« 

29 196 

0 12 

19 26 S 

2 >ld. 

• 

492 


19 D 

2 't>t, 


. 516 1 

1 15 

18 40 

2 'il| 


151 


16 55 

20 li. 


379 

0 13 

li 19 

2 "tli 

• 

291 

• 

11 0 

2btl . 


102 

0 23 

7 6 


Maviirmm dcdination, 4 days’ distance from depression 
Nmest full moon, 21® 9', or nearly 2l days, distance from depression 
Theie arc \et some further minor depressions, which we must not omit, as 
though thej lie not the minima of any particular years, they are much lower than 
some of those we have been considering I subjoin the details of all under 


29 dOO infh‘*s 


1821 

JuiiL 

Bai 

Rdin 

Moon’s 

Did 

0 * 

1823. 

July 

Bar 

Ram 

Moon 

Decl 

8 th, 

29 401 

Unknown, 

25 47 S 

I6th, . 

29 282 

Unknown 

19 43 S 

9th, 

lOth, 

4 10 

• 

26 12 

17lh, . 

235 


23 0 

159 

• 

24 41 

18tli, 

111 

« a 

25 13 

11 th, 

267 

• 

21 25 

lyth. 

151 

« 

26 15 

12 tli, 

274 

• 

16 48 

20 th, 

155 


26 4 


Nearest new moon, 8th 
Bar 


1827 
June 
17 th, 
loth, 
19th, 
20 th, 
21 st. 


22 nd, 

21rd, 

24lh, 

Declination al time 
lO" 12'. Ham, I 90. 


29 191 
24 > 
2s2 
404 
4"»9 
'109 
471 
4 HO 
of 


Moon’s 

Deri 

6 18 N. 
10 12 
11 10 
16 22 

18 25 

19 .19 

20 2 
19 31 

depression,! 


Full moon, 

1827 

(July 

116th, 

|l7th, 

18th, 
lJ9tli, . 
20 th,.. 

2 l8t, 

Bam 1 66. 


22 nd 


Bar 


29-271 

2.59 

113 


Moon’s 
Decl. 
a / 

12 33 
15 It 
17 49 


112119 18 
3Hi 19 .55 
•396 19 41 
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Bar. 

Moon’s 


Bar. 

1 Moon’s 

1829 


Decl 

1832. 


Decl 

June 


0 ^ 

July 


O ^ 

3rd, •• .. 

•314 

18 20 

26th, . 

29 360 

20 50 

4th, 

29 292 

17 28 

27th, 

1 302 

19 26 

5 th, 

253 

;15 45 

•28th, 

296 

16 39 

6 th, 

494 

Il3 21 

29th, 

1 371 

12 48 

Ram, 2 18 



Rain, 0 87 



1 

Bar 

Moon’s 


Bar 

Moon’s 

1834 


Decl 

1834 


Decl 

June 



July 


Q > 

19th, 

29 287 

18 5i S 

24th, 

29 398 

11 1 S 

20 tli, 

210 

22 4 

2 >th, 

298 

6 22 

21 st, 

•142 

23 53 

26rh, 

370 

1 32 

22 nd, . 

418 

24 16 

Rain 0 75 



23rd, 

472 

23 15 





Siummary of DepresutOHS 
6 , gicatest, (all below 29 200 ) 


^Remarks 

In one instance only, 3 days between 
time of dep and max decl 
Both within y)** of equator 
Of wlipch, in SIX instances, the time 


2, lessei, (between 29 200 and 29 220 ) 

10, least, (between 2') 220 and 29 300 ) 

between maximum declination and depression is not more than two days , in 
one instance, three days, in one instance, moon’s decimation was less than 
10 °, two instances, irregulai , one, 12' moie than 10" from the equator, one 
( 291), of four dayu’ distance between time of depression and maximum declina. 
tion I must now end this papei, begging pci mission to resume the subject, as 
I may find opportunity to do so 

Robert Everest 


It may not br deemed out of plare to notice here the amount of wind and ram, 
which accompanied each depiesbion In five casts out ot the six, a depth of ram 
of from to 9 inches was deposited within three days of the depression In 
1B23, no notice is taken of the wind m the Register, but the Kedgeiee report 
states, “ light airs” on August 15th, (the day of the depression,) and " hard 
gales from southward and eastward” on the (16th), the day after The Gazette 
laments inundations in the upper parts of Bengal, loss of life, villages swept 
away, and devastation of the crops In June, 1829, the Register notes on the 
day of depression ” violent wind all night, with thunder and lightning ” In 
May, 1830, and May, 1831, were violent storms or hurricanes, the effects of 
which must be yet remembered by most of us. In August, 1834, was a heavy 
gale of wind In July, 1829, alone, neither the quantity of wind nor of raw 
appears to have been great The former is not noticed, the latter was less than 
1 75 inches We may remark too, that m the first instance alone, vi/ that of 
August 15th, 1823, was the decimation of the moon south. The rest have all 
occttired between the 20th May and 4th August, or from 31 days before the 
summer solstice, to 44 days after it 
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III —Collimation Ei ror of Astronomical InsU uments By 3 G. TAYttm, 
Esq H C, Astronomer, Madras 

Ten rears lia\e now elapsed since Captain Rater’s plan for deter¬ 
mining the position of the line of collimation hv means of a floating 
collimator was lx ought before the public, and his ingenuity lewaided 
by the gold medal of the Royal Astronomical Society It has happened, 
however, with this, as with manv other great and good inventions, 
which are true in theory, that the application to practice is attended 
■with so much uncertainty, as almost completely to render the plan 
unavailable, hence it i-^, that the lesults of obseivatioiis made with 
the assistance of the floating collimatoi (if any there beJ have never yet 
been made public I ofS r these lemaiks with a view of saving the 
aniateui astronomer fiom the vexatious disappoiutraerit« winch he may 
expect to meet with in the employment of the floating colliiiiator , and, 
at the same tune, ^f offering a plan to supersede its u^e, which is 
totally free from any sort of unceitaintv and can, moicovei, lie applied 
with much greater facility than the floating colliin itoi , the plan in 
conmiXs of making the telescope a collimato! to bv viewing 

the image of the wires refli cted from a basin of quiclv**iivci. at the same 
/iwethat the direct image is viewed in the oiclinaiv wav through the 
eve-piece, to accomplish thi‘», it is only nece«sarv to exhibit a bright 
light behind the wues, so as not to inteifcre with the eve of the obsci ver 
•when applied to the eye-piece—in the case of the Madias Mural 
Circle, to which tins princi de was lately applied, I introduced a plai i 
silver speculum into the eye-piece of the telescope between the eje 
glass and the w les, havinj^ its polished surface directed towards the 
wires, the speculum was suspended m the cell of the cve-piece bv two 
screw's, allowirg it to revolve on them as an exis, and was furnished 
with a small hole in the centre, tbiough which the wires in the tele- 
•icojie could be seen , the telescope being now directed to the nadir to 
a basin of quicksilver, the speculum was tuined on its axis until a lay 
of light (admitted thiough a hole about of an inch diameter, dulled 
in the side of the telescope), was leflected fioinit, and made to fall per¬ 
pendicularly upon the wires (an operation occapving about five minutes 
to adjust, and not afterwards requiring nlteiation), bv this means, in 
addition to the ordinary direct image of the horizontal wue, a reflected 
image was obtained, situated as much to the north of the nadn as the 
other was to the south, and vice vers^ , nothing more was necessaiy 
now than to clamp the circle and bung the wire to tovci its reflected 
linage by the tangent screw, when the reading gave (the ciicle being 
adapted to measure north polar distance) 180®-f- tolat -p E, subti act¬ 
ing the two former or 256** 55' 30" E , the error of Lolliination, btc ime 
known. Since establishing the above mode of observation, which 1 
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propose to call the reflecting collimator, the error of collunation (or 
index eiror as it is generally'called) has been rend off five times every 
dav, VIZ at 6 A m , at noon, at 6 p m , at 8 p m , and at midnight, 
taking the mean of these, the error of observation is necessarily very 
small, and the effect of any accidental difference of J^mperature in the 
room, which might alter the figure of the cucle at any one time of the 
day, IS at the same time greatly diminished 

To shew to what extent tins mechanical measure, as it may he 
termed, can be depended upon, I heie subjoin the result of the last ten 
days’ observation compaied with the index crior determined by astro¬ 
nomical means, thus 


Indbx error of the 
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As a fuither 

proof of the efficiency 

of the 

reflecting 

collimator, I 

may adduce the result of observations 

made at this observatoiy with 

the tran&it instrument 

Heie we read 

off twice the sum of the errors 

of level and collimation. eithei of 

which being known leaves us ac- 

quamted with the other 

In the ca=;e of the Madras transit iiistiumcnt. 


which IS fuinished witli a micrometer, g^jung motion to a wire parallel 
to the vertical wMies, I have always prefeired measiuing the error of 
colhmation, and computing the corrections r.ither tlian attempting by 
mechanical adjustment to get nd of it, as is usual w ith small instruments, 
and, on the same principle have alwavs allowed the axis to take up its 
own position with regard to level, hence we have only to apply to 
half the micrometer-reading of the reflecting collimator, the error of 
level with the proper sign, and the sum or difference, as the case may 
be, gives the error of collimation, thus 
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I increased the colhmation enor 
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The above reading? of the reflecting collimator are the result of thiee 
measures occupying at most about as manv minutes to make , and the 
collimation error by inversion is from one inversion only As regards 
the wants of the amateur astronomer in India, the reflecting collimator 
will I apprehend^e eminently serviceable, if (as is very often the case) 
the level attached for levelling the axis is dull lu its movements, or 
should it unfortunately be broken, and should moreover the observer’s 
situation preclude the erection of a maik to examine the collimation 
error—nothing more is necessary than a basin of quicksilver and an 
eye-piece fitted up as above 

We will suppose that on looking into the eye-piece the centie 
wire and its image are;, both seen, and that the reflected image 
appears 10 diameters of the wire by estimation to the east of the 
direct image, this may arise from error of level or eiror of colhniation, 
or from both , to decide this question, we must invcit the axis and 
again estimate the distance between the diiect and reflected images 
of the centre wire—suppose the reflected image to be now situated 
6 diameters of the wire to the west of the direct image we have, 

2 ^6 eastern and — for western devi¬ 

ation from the sum we find L = 4 . I 

-difierence, 0 = 4-4 

Shewing that the east end of the axis is too high by a space corre¬ 
sponding to the thickness of the wiie, and that the centre wire must 
he moved towards the east four times its thickness Other instances 
might be adduced of the efficiency of the reflecting collimator, but the 
above will I apprehend be considered sufficient 

A mcie glance at the accompanying figure will explain all that is 
necessary to the construction, which I need hardly remark can be per¬ 
formed by any common workman. 

St'Jlector, full size 



Madras Observatory, t 
5tA April, 1835 / 
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[The flegance, the snnplicity, and the great practical accuracy of the method 
described above by the Madras astronomer, wUl we have no doubt recommend it 
to very genet al adoption.—E d ] 
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IV —Ob the Strata of the Jumna Alluvium, as exemplified in the Rocks 
and Shoals lately removed from the bed of the river, and of the sites 
of the Fossil Bones discovered therein By Edmund Dean 

[The Specimens alluded to are deposited m the Society’s museum ] 

It has always been a matter of speculation with mk, since my fii st 
acquaintance with the Jumna, that presenting the obstacles to naviga¬ 
tion, which it, undoubtedly, does at the present day, after seven years' 
application of great talent, and a very considerable expenditure, what 
a gigantic work it must have appealed at its commencement Expe¬ 
rience, however, and a caieful research have confirmed me m the opi¬ 
nion, that many of these impediments m one shape or another, weie 
then, andaienow, not only such as, their exigence once known, could 
ea'.ily be removed, but there is every probability of some of the moat 
dangeious of them being at this instant m a state of active formation 
and inciease 

Taking a geneial vftw of the whole, as they occur between Agra 
and Allahabad, I have found it convenient to class the obstacles most 
to be dicaded by navigators, as follows 

1st, Clay-banks oi shoals, 2nd, Rocks, 3rd, Kaukar shoals, and 
4th, Sunken trees This classification is adopted with reference to 
the supposed degiee of danger to the navigation that may be attached 
to each, a detailed description of which 1 have endeavouied to ar¬ 
range m this order 

The grand and perfect section of the Delta of the Jumna and Gan^ 
yes, (or I should rather say, from experience lately gained to the west¬ 
ward, of the immense general alluvium orHmdustan, opened by the 
channel of the former,) presents a regular alternating stratification of 
the different modifications of which the general Ddab alluvium is 
formed , which consists (as far as the section has allowed me to exa¬ 
mine), of five distinct strata, interspersed with imbedded substances 
which from then irregular growth, positions, and occuinence, cannot 
be classed among the more regular strata The regular strata occur 
as follows, namely, Ist, Superior sandstone, 2ad, Shale, and 3rd, 
4th, and 5th, Alluvial, (fig 1 PI XIII ) 

Only two strata of the superior sandstone occur within the above 
bounds that I am aware of The elevated positions of both decidedly 
have been produced by volcanic irruption, and will be desciibed under 
the bead of rocks. 

SAafewhich approaches nearest to d. var of A in the first div^ion 
of McCoiOiOca’s synopsis, desenbed as passing into cla?, appears very 
f'SSldom Note The specimens marked “ y, 1, 2, and 3.” all stand the 
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test of adhriin^ on being applied to the tongue or lips (Spec* y. 

1?/ Alluvial Clay, corresponding with a, var of C , fir'st division, 
IS much mtei«ected with «eanis of kankar | of an inch in aveiage diatne- 
tcr, colour dull yellow, giey, and dn tv white, and is inteistratified with 
beds ot nodule Ij^ankar vauing between 20 ;^ards, and half a mile lu 
length (as exposed bv the iivei), and fioin one foot to 15 lu thickness 
'2nd Alluvial Compact Sand would form a ^ar e, of C , first division , 
doe*, not agree with c, of the same division, as there is no por¬ 
tion of cUv, and it is only paitiallv consolidated bv the pressuie of 
supeiiiirurabent strata It occurs both above and btlow the 1st fllu- 
vial stratum fiom 3 to 18 iiicbcs thick, and of indefinite length and 
bie.idth , in some places a few vaids, m otlieia scierdl miles 

‘6id Alhiittl Clay, with a laige pioportion ut sand A, vai of C , 
fiist diMSion of Ml McCulloch’s synopsis I’bis si ratuiu is ficquciit- 
ly varied lu coloui, giving it an appcAninre of divisibility, but on ex¬ 
amination, this diffeience will be found to extend to colour only, which 


Viiiics in many places between dull jellow and guy 
\st Of day Banks or boats 

These banks (fig 2 PI XIII ) so justly dicadcd by luivigalors of the 
Jumna, are quite as unwelcome to those engaged on the Jumna works, 
as their removal is both troublesome and expensive They aie funned 
of isolated and detached poitions of the 1st alluvial sttatuni, by an 
accumulation of sand fuiung the stream into anew channel, fuimed by 
the whole of the 2nd and 3rd alluvials, and least tenacious parts of 
the 1st alluvium, having been swept away at high levels, leaving such 
portions of the la^t as weij|^sufficiently compact to withstand the foice 
of the stream, winch are generally those where the uatuial toughness 
of the clay is increased by the seam kankar before mentioned, (spec 
jc,) which runs m every direction through it, literally lacing it toge- 
• giving the clay a durability which the action of the strong- 

has, perhaps, less effer-t upon, than it would have on a 
sifi^l^r of stone of average texture 

The stream, which is geneially confined in its course by these ob¬ 
stacles, ru‘>iies past them with violence, polishiog (as much as clay is 
capable of such an operation) all tho^e parts exposed to its action 
It was 111 the crevices foimed by the washing away of the softer 
parts of a bank of this description, (figs I & 2, PI XIV ) that the speci¬ 


men of fossil bones, which were, I believe, presented by Capt Smith, 


two to of kankar. oftnecbhglome»*ateraro|roii ^ lB^||ll^^ 

wish this to be remembered, us 1 con‘‘idei findmir the latw m 
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situation as peculiaily corroborative of my remarks relatjing both to 
these banks and to the kankar formation. No instance, however, has 
ever been known of petrified or fossil animal, or vegetable remains, 
having been found faiily imbedded in or under this stratum. 

Another fui mation of these banks is occasioned by the current sap* 
ping till high and abrupt banks of the river, by washing out the stra¬ 
ta of compact sand, when such large miis^es of stiff clay are detached 
and throw'll into the channel, as to defy the effoits of the stream to 


dislodge them, which if not speedily effected, a suificient time has only 
to elap«e to clear the outer parts of the eaithy matter which may have 
fallen with them, which together with sand immediatelv deposits it¬ 
self m lear, w'hen every hour secures and strengthens them m their 
position against the stream, (fig 3 PI XIV^ The interstices (should 
there be any) aie soon filled up with any extraneous substances that 
may be lodged by the cm rent Those organic remains which may 
happen to be imbedded, or rather buried under this sudden deposit, 
if petrified in that situation, may be easily (distinguished, as they in va- 
1 lably adopt m the process of petrifaction, the hue of the mass with 
which they die in contact, and which, when the process is complete, 
nothing Will remove, and the porous parts of the bpnes either re* 
mam empty, or aie filled with caibonate of lime, infiltrated, whilst 
in solution The same lemark applies to wood or any other substance 
In evety other situation the interstices of the fossil to which the water 
has unresti dined access, is filled with either silicious or aigillaceous 
maltei, and frequently with a composition formed of both For the 
proper consolidation of either of which, Jiowever, the presence of the 
carbonate of lime is necessary. 

Both these formations may be, and frequentlj are, instanced m one 


specimen, wheie from fracture or decomposition, sand or clay may be 
admitted to one part, when the composition is formed, whil sia^llilliili lll 
eluded fiom those more perfect, the pores of which will b 
with crjstallized carbonate, or remain emptv as above s 
By the continual cutting awav, and falling ui of the 



Mvei, the accumulation of alluvial matter in some places is neecs- 
saiily very extensive The strength of the cuirent pieventmg its 


deposit 111 the channel, it is carried down to the bend of the river, 
next below whence it has been dislodged, in the shape of thick sedi¬ 


ment, and deposited there , the sand which accompanied its removal is 
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fb 6 benl ops of Rpj; J^d in the neighbourhood of Ute Jumna 
IfSifjMty ip^ these dgpQ^^^yf iMm h omii at every turn of the inei) are 



411^ al Heet a' 
he'eing^^ 
totlhllfi tl;*" ' 
to 

lrdl| 
n>g^%ep 


# % 


1 ‘esen'tlPP'lgliest h vels , these, however, the river 
?d in it« course since their formation, rathei diini- 
Feases by washing out those veins of sand, (parallels 
Etlai ailuMal stratum of the Du£b genetal alliPriurn,) 
inches thick, which are ln^drlabty inteistiatificd with 
more compact alluvial stiatum above these veins be- 
their support, separate and till into the wittr in 
^kts, curient is not too violent, the base of anothei de< 

pOftit IS 6 prr<k||^p to the levels attainable bv the iiver m 

-.1 . ^er surface of the united depoMts, either 

. ^ * deep part of the channel, or the jiinc- 

or stetp slope All those, howe\ei, 
|:o 4 51 th only a few inches of water at the highest 
!!,«] d 4 |^it of sediment, which, however tii 
best man ute 
^ /2ocA-4 

the Jumna) is applied to foui distinct 
sandstone, 2 nd, volcanic, 3i d, isolat* 
irf'bf nodule kankar, and 4th. conglomc> 
rate rocks, composed of kankar and extianeous substances 

Ist Of the superior Sandstone The only strata of this foimatioii 
occur at intervals between the neighbourhoods of Hainan and 
Dhowiie two villages on the right bank of the river, and iieai Mhow, 
a village 111 the Bundelkhand 

Near Banian a great deal of good stone for building puiposes, and 
of an> dimensions, isquatiied, (fig 1 PI 3 spec 1 ) and sent to 
Allahabad Very good stones aie also procured from many pa its of 
the bank near the above places, by removing two or thiee feet of 
loose eaith or clay. It is hne grained, and very similar in colour 
Jlplf quality, to thit proem ed from the neighbourhood of Bhurtpoie 
In fact I believe them to be poitioiis of the same stratum, but am not 
sufticitntlv acquainted with the geological features of Bundelkhand (the 
intervening tract) to make the assertion 

A portion of this stratum, thrown together in large masses by vol¬ 
canic iriuptiori, forms the cuiious little locky island on which aShiwa- 
la IB so pictuiesquely peiched in the centre of the river opposite the 
Village of Dhowtie, about two days’ jouiney from Allahabad. 
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and Site of Possil 

has caused infinite trouble, not only 
any sort must be to the navigation in^ 
gulunties of its surface (forming the bed of the rit'^jj 
cles for the moving kankar and other extraneous 
over it, in which have formed irregular masses of 0c 
occupying two-thirds of the whole width of the rivi^';^^^«se,| 
haps, at the time of their formation did not stand 
inches above the bed of the river, (the upper surface 
rock,) but the river deepening its bed m the course 
ally worn away the sandstone, leaving the |pi|pse$)f^ 

(on which it can make no impression),. 
ous positions which they now occupv, with 
and although some of the most dan 


wind IS often f^pfacti^able 

It has this 
\ ..1 _.. 1 -^ 


passage down with a side 
boats used on the Jumna 
(the worst pass m the nvei,) that the^ 

Those portions of this stratum whii 
to the effects of the stream in a mine 
five feet above the lowest levels, pres^ 
at irregular intervals over a space 
exteriors of these are of a dirty green colour, which penetrates abou 
one-eighth of an inch, and is, I imagine, caused by the action of th< 
atmosphere Under this coating, the natural colour of the stone appears 
varying between every tinge of yellow and red, and pure white, whicl 
would indicate the presence of some portion of iron , but one sight o 
the accompanying specimens will convince you. Sir, that but for th 
piesence of some consi^datiug medium, the sand of itself would neve 
resist the action of any stream This consolidation occurs m th 
shape of numerous veins, from one-fourth to two inches in thickness 
and from three mches to many feet in width, passing through it i 


every direction, and rendering it quite impervious to the st 
with which it has to contend, and from the feeble attempts of whicI 
it IS in fact defended by some masses of volcanic origin, which are de 
scribed below. These veins (spec 2) are eithei the dejtosit of som 
ferruginous spring, which has had a passage over the stratum, and o 
which the sand has from time to time accumulated, or is a Ugnitiou 
lava , they occur in every position, honxontal, vertical, and at ever 
possible angle with each of these their outer edges are black, and bee 

if the water. The^ fractal 
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The total absence too of iron withm the bounds I am endeavouring to 
treat of, in any of the alluvial formations, and the intimate connexion 
existing between the sandstone, and substances of undoubted volcanic 
origin, strongly incline me to the opinion, that the heat necessary for 
the pi oductiou of the latter, might have split the former, and that the 
interstices thus produced, have filled with the lava, (the present veins,) 
in a state of fusion Another circumstance, confirmatory of this, is 
the fact of the sandstone being in a state of transition with the vitri¬ 
fied substances, but owing to the brittleness of the intermediate sub¬ 
stance, (spec d) it was with the greatest difficulty I could piocure 
the accompanying specimens. 

Of the Volcanic Rocks 

These occur in two separate situations, namely, at Murka and Mhow 
You will perceive, Sir, that the specimens from the former place, agree 
with Nos 4, from the latter, although the shortest distance between 
these places cannot be less than 20 miles, perhaps more 

The mass at Murka, consisting of rough spheroidal blocks, varying 
from one by two, to three by five feet, lies on the light bank of the 
river, their peculiar shape, appealancc, and position, leads me to 
imagine, that they have been ejected m a paitially vitufied state, and 
lodging in the water, the outer and angulai parts have become slack¬ 
ed, aud have been swept away by the stieam, leaving these blocks, 
which, under the'-e ciicumstances, arc exactly similar to the core of 
badlv burnt lime, in no other way can I account for then peculiar 
formation, which had it been produced bv rolling, the same cause 
would have scattered them widely, but this has not been the case, as 
they he in a clearly defined mass, (fig 2 PI XV ) and in this instance, 
have no other connexion with any other stratum than being super¬ 
incumbent 

They correspond exactly with Nos 4, from Mhow, both in the de¬ 
gree of vitrification, colour, texture, and every thing but position, 
those at Mhow overlie, but are entirely detached fiom then bed, 
(sandstone,) and the same quantity is scattered over a greatei -apace 
than at MiAka Their exterior is jet black, aud so highly polished, 
that It 13 impossible to examine them for any length of time when the 
sun shines, the great light and heat they reflect during the day is pe¬ 
culiarly distressing to the vision The interior is a mottled daik, and 
light red, one view of which is condusive of its volcanic origin. 
(Specs 3 and 4) > ^ < 

Noi^ 5, are specimeni the on^nale, 

occur m very considerable raassea, l^Ving^ both sandstone and clay as 
ft base, and standing above it from L to'^ feet; tike largest of the«t 
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masses is about 45 feet in diameter, of irregular shape and lighter color, 
than the detached masses, and evidently has not been nearly so much 
subjected to the action of fire as the lattei , they are much softer, and 
have interstices filled with eaithy matter, which has been subjected to 
great heat, but are only partially vitrified • 

'[Ills substance either passes into unburnt clay of the 1st alluvial 
stratum, or the stratum of superior sandstone, on both of which it 
rests, (Specs c and d ) 

The singulai appeal ance and conformation of the detached masses 
could not fail to attach something ot the marvellous to them Native 
tiadition states them to be the stones which the army besieging Luuka, 
under Rama and Lutchmun, were enjoinedsto bung for the purpose 
of building the celebi ated bridge , but enough having been accuraulated, 
messengeis were despatched with the news, two ot whom posted 
thera«el\es at Muika and Mhow, two ghauts, on the Jumna, and each, 
Lungofit and Tatah, auiving with Ins load, hearing the welcome tid¬ 
ings, It was deposited here, and he proceeded lightly on his journev 
I had this veision flora a Biahmin, who begged me, whilst getting my 
specimen®, to remember that such relics should on no account be 
distuibed 

Of Isolated Masses, the Remains of Beds of Nodule Kankar 
Whenever these icmains occui, the nvei is by their considerable 
extent generally contiacted in its course, causing the water to rush 
through the narrow but deep passages between isolated masses of 
what was once one continuous bed 

The passage at Kanm Khan (fig. 1, PI XVI) (the point d’appine of 
the Jamna works,) is now and has been pei haps for centuries, solely 
affected by the presence of the reinaius of an extensive bed of no¬ 
dule kankar, and is at the present moment the worst pass in the river 
fui boats passing downwards at all seasons and upwards in the mon- 
Boons. As a description of this is applicable m its general outlines to 
every locality where these remains occui, I shall confine myself to it 
This bed has originally been and is still pai tidily connected with 
and resting on the right bank of the iiver, its surface 1 itfiagine to be 
about 75 or 80 feet below the average level of the Bundelkhaiid bank, 
and the bed of the river to be about 1 6 feet below the surface The left 
or Ddab bank is not above two-thirds the height of tlie opposite one, 
and IS protected by a very extensive shingle shoal, had it been a bank 
on which the stream would have made any impression, the nvei would 
have oeiriainly ^en a eourse more free' from impediments thikn the 
one4t now pursues- The Str^pan b^nrg thus confined, has, bv the 
gsadind deepeniug river, througliout its com se, been at lust 
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thrown over this bed of haBkar with fioffieient force to brefdc it n|> 
partially, and the remains present a number of detached masses pro» 
trading acio<ss two-thirds of 1;hd mer, from the light bank, standing 
ftom four to fi\e feet above the surface of the water at low levels, ex¬ 
posing the whole thickness erf the bed, -hhidh vanes between three and 
fi\c feet, and an aveiage of two feet of its aubstratnm a Stiff clay, and 
between them deep channels ate worn. The action of so rapid 
a iiitream on all bides of thelo bases of clay (the supports of the 
supeniicumbeut kankar) is gradually but surely reducing them» and 
in the course of time, becoming too feeble to suppoit its weight The 
kankar will be deposited in the bed of the nvSr some 12 oi 14 feet 
lower than its present poolhott' 

These raasse«, which vary fiom a few feet to many yaids m sue, 
are externalH veiy compact and hard, but on penetrating 18 inches. 
It will be foand, that they maintdio inside thib crust a simildr appem- 
ance and quality with any bed that might be opened in the ccntie of 
the Duab, namely, the interstices between the nodules being filled 
with a loamy clay, and having every appearance of having been un- 
distmbed since the foimation of the bed. 

It was on the strength of the unsuccessful search I have insti¬ 
tuted in and under such strata as this, that t hazarded the opini¬ 
on th.it 1 "hould consider the slightest discovery of fossil (animal) 
remains at a lc\el con espoudmg with the deepest parts of the nVer, as 
the merest possible accident perhaps t should have rather said^ fossil 
remains ni.iy possibly he found in the Ddab general alluvium / but it 
mubt be under paiallel circumstancas With tim^se producing the Jumna 
fos<iil<;, us il IS impossible to suppose that during the accumulation of 
this immense formation that such a i^ace was void of animal life. 

The question mooted by Griffiths m speaking of the fossil remains 
of elephants, Can we suppose that none are buried there (in climates 
to which the elephant is native), or thpt tiie bones have been decom¬ 
posed bv the force of beat,” chimed so much in tunc with the idea 
that pos'e‘>sed me on examining every excavation m„the BMb to 
which I eoultl get access, previous to being acquaiutea with the sed* 
turn formed by the Jumna, that even now 1 should feel little difficulty 
in as^eiting, that unless some sufficient body interieneB between or* 
g<imc icmcuns and the decomposing ^owdr of tbe sun’s rays, coon after 
their assuming a morbid state^ ’<«!* vestige.sqjf tiiem ultimately rqpiaina. 
Expeiicuce has proved tii^%|y rfife butiod, foi|jiliaBd^ and pf^isd 
witlmxthe hunts of thia g|ii^ wuvmmj fiRtift my1;)|ilrtion'tbcy are 
not even cotemporary with^fhdf I^Ut «[f £ date more recent. 

for with such an amide section beforfiiTJ^^ as is ^eMnted by the Jumna, 
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would It be possible, ts^here from tbe presence of e^rate of the secon¬ 
dary series, the completeaection of tke allnvipm mbst be exposed, that 
within the limits I have examined, not one inetetice of fossil lemains 
hab occurred imbedded in it ? To what cause then can their absence be 
attiibuted, but that they have been decomposed by t^e force of heat, 
before they could attain a state neoetsary for their preset vation ^ To 
^hat then do the present specimens owe their existence ? I must sup¬ 
pose eithw r to the interposition of some body (water foi instance) 
between them and tlie sun's rays, or to their liaxing been petiihed m 
the colder latittideb of the Ilitndlaya, and lodged m the situations fium 
which they were procured by the action of the cut rent 

The fact of their being found in every stagt between fie^-hness, fos- 
friliziition and petufaction entirely excludes the idea of their having 
been uncovered by the deepening of the nvei having washed among 
any poilion of the seeondaiy strata, by which they would have been ex- 
hnmed from the stiatum ih which they had been pctiitied had the 
petrifaction taken place there, they must have all occupied tliat po-^i- 
tion from the known age oftlie general alluvium , a sufficient tunc to 
have been all alike or nearly so, w Inch le not the ca°c 

The following observatious made on the conglomerate foiniation 
may throw ^ome light on the subject 

The Conglomerate Rocks, 

Are composed of no^lde kankar and extianeou<« substances—and 
cimsist of two sejiarate formations, both of w'hich aie stiictl} mechani¬ 
cal, together composing one-ttni d of the locks of the Jumna Their 
difference consists in one formation being consolidated by means of 
cement, the other by the intervention of caibonate of lime deposited 
whilst in solutipn in all the interstices of any m iss, thus connecting 
the whole togethfr. 

Before proceeding further, it will be nece'^sary to explain how 
these nodules of'kankar and extraneous suiistances ate accumulated, 
and then show the method of application of the c ousolidating bodies. 
In all the high S|id neaily perpendicular banks ot the Jumna, ravines 
are cut out by heavy runs of water at short and iirogulaw luteivals, 
which serve as drama to the surrounding (ouutrv Dm mg the heavy 
peiiodical rains, Oonaiderable bodies of water rush thiough these ra¬ 
vines with ^eat violepce, bringing down drift wood, lubbish of every 
deacnption, hodule kahl^as^ and large pjCrtions ot clav detached by 
the water from the tides and beds of''ti^'ravihet. The latter gene¬ 
rally otTfiies in th^rivef rolled info figurea'^yarfin^ between a piolate 
elliptbid and spheroid, (spec, z,) ofaHtiees, and from 20 lbs to of an 
ounce in weight. The clay being softened ht He rolling progtess. 
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attaches to it< circumference every substance hard enough to make a 
sufficient!V deep impression to secure its hold , this continues until 
eveiy poition of the outer surface is covered, when, of course, the 
accumulation ceases, in this state it is washed from the ravine into the 
bed of the liver, on reaching which, it is earned forward in anew 
direction of the cuircnt of the river, which deposits il in the neaiest 
hollow m its bed, whcie aftei 1) mg a sufficient time, the body disunites , 
the iightei eaithv paitides are swept awav by the stieam, whilst the 
diiv k.mktir, and other &uh'>tances which mriy have been brought down 
with them, remain as deposited theic thus aie all the necessary ingre¬ 
dients at once proiuled foi the formation of a conglomerate lock 
except the sand, which pi the couise of a few hours generally proves 
the most abundant article of the composition, when only a sufficient 
time foi the cement to set is necessuy to present a rock, which the 
carbonate of lime (which fills all interstices that may be left) ultimate¬ 
ly rendeis the hardest, and fioin their situation, very fiequeiitly the 
nio-t dangetous. rocks of the Jumna (Specs 6 ) 

The co'iglomeiate m which carbonate of lime is the consolidating 
medium is geneially produced bv the breaking up of the beds of no¬ 
dule kankai. by the suppoiting pillar of clay (its substiatum) being 
washed awav, or othei causes, the Ioo^jC or mteiior nodules, of which 
are then deposited iii the nearest hollow lowei down the stream that 
can detain them, when fi om the absence of day (excepting this dis- 
lodgcment occurs in the monsoou), the cement cannot be pioduced, and 
the depo*«it icmaiiis until by the usual process of tufa formation, the 
whole becomes one consolidated mass, (spec 8,) this, howevei, must 
be the woi k of time, during winch, sand often fills many of the inter¬ 
stices, and becomes a part of the conglomerate body 

The fiactured edges of leraams of nodule kankai beds often present 
this foimation, although from the difficulties it has to encounter, a 
veiy small proportion of the conglomeiate rocks of the Jumna belong 
to this class The principal tufa formation that I am acquainted with, 
was removed by Lieut Martin, Enginee»'S, from near the village of 
Orowal, w Ik re the accompanying specimens were collected (Spec 8) 
Mo«t of the speciincus in vour hands. Sir, will speak for them¬ 
selves I select, however, one instance of the cement formation, m 
which the fossil leiiiamrs of an elephant are imbedded, which I con¬ 
sider, claim ■> a paiticular desciiption 

The site of the ma'is containing these interesting remains on the 
nghttbank of the rivei, about 12 miles from Kotah Jehanabid on 
the high load to Cawnpur, directly nnder the village of Pachkowric, 
which stands nearly 80 feet above it, lying amongst an immense as- 
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E,eiiibl.ige of kaiikdi deposits of various ages and appearance whcie it 
IS con'>pituouh bv its «ize and thickness* The bank on winch thc^e 
have been formed, is a portion of the fust alluvium stiatum 

The existence of these remains, in the position thev ocenpv, beais 
me out in the assertion that onc-tlurd of the iock«^of the Jumna aie 
of a mechanical foimation, and some mav even po'''-]bl\ date their fot- 
mation within the rai inorv of the piesent generation, that aie now 
some feet in thickness, and of verj consideiabk extent, otheis onh in 
tmbrvo which mav, on arriving at then full size, he able to turn the 
couisc of the iivei As 1 imagine three feet to be the maximum, 
and half an inch the minimum, thickness in ordinal j ca'-es of anv U}- 
er deposited in one monsoon , for at this season onlv docs it receive 
any consideiable addition the product of a heavy shovecr or short 
continuance of unseasonable ram, I imagine to be very trifling . the 
ground being generally in so parched a state ncai the banks, of tlie 
nvei (wheie the drainage is so rapid and complete), that an oidinaiy 
showei IS absorbed, or neatly so before reaching it, producing no other 
effect than a run iii the deepest parts of each i a vine, which ceases 
almo’-t as ‘•oon as the shower 

Othci', howevei, of the same formation are entitled to be cousider- 
(d ofiiropoiUonally great autiquitv , for if mv position he established, 
th.it It IS to '.ome peculiar quality ol the water, combined with the 
othci con'olKlalmg bodies, we owe not only the majoiity of the rocks 
of the lurnn.i, but the oiganic remains that have been or mav%e dis¬ 
covered, tbeie must be some instances of both existing, whose ages 
must be coeval Ol neailv so with the river itself, as the same causes 
must always pioducc the same effects, and once produced, then posi¬ 
tions and appeal ance mav be altered , but the gicatei their ago, tlie 
more combined ana natural do these substances become, imlil their 
appearances present ‘•o little m consonance with conglomerates of the 
mo^t ancient structure, tliat nothing, hut an examination equally mi¬ 
nute with that 1 hive bestowed on the subject, can distinguish between 
tuem Those having pretensions to antiquity aie the ones occupying 
levels to which the iivei seldom now ascends, and never cpntmues at 
such heights more than a few houis together, with others quite out of 
the ic.ich of the present highest levels 

In the sjiecimen before us, the foim of each bone m its position m 
the deposit has been accuiately preserved, but not in a state in the 
slightest degicc appioachiug what it would have been, had they been 
exposed to the urtinteri upted action of the water, which proven that 

* The plate referred to here in the MS is omitted —Ed 
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the animal has either died id, or has been after death washed, to, the 
po‘*ition it now occupies, on which the deposition of kankar and other 
sulistanccs has still continued, thus rapidly enveloping it in a ci ust, 
which accounts for the absence of petrifaction, (specs a and h ,) for I 
have observed tlj^t lu veiy few instances, where organic remains have 
been imbedded in the kankar deposit, has the bone materially differed 
fioiii the present specimen Instances have occuried, and still may be 
refcired to, as existing at the piesent moment, whereon the deposit 
having attained the highest level of the riier, or from the sinking of 
the liver in its bed, it has been left at a level scarcely ever attained 
now at its highest use, where the formation has necessaiily ceased m 
these cases, those bones,which with other extraneous substances help 
to form the upper ciust or surface of the deposit, are generally fiom 
their being largei than the nodules of the kankar, but paitiullvimbed¬ 
ded , that part which has been exposed to the action of the water, is 
perfectlypetiified, and is rather darker than the surrounding kankar, 
wheieas the pait below the surface maintaiiis the same colour, ap¬ 
pearance, and quality, (fossilized, but not petrified,) as this specimen or 
nearly so, allowing for the diffeience m the size of each, (spec 7,) 
and the proximity of the petrifying medium to the former, which, I 
consider ample proof of the rapidity of the formation , as, if the process 
was ‘•low, many instances must occur of bones or wood in a thorough¬ 
ly petrified state, being met with imbedded in these masses I have 
found? however, nothing approaching nearer a state of petrifaction 
than specimen Nos 7, which are completely fossilized, but not 
petrified 

Auotlier pi oof of the rapidity of the formation is, that the interior 
IS not much more consolidated than the intenoi of a bid of loose no¬ 
dule kankai, and the only difference between them is, that the inter¬ 
stices between nodules m the latter are generally filled with loamy 
clav, whilst here sand occupies its place 

The antiquity of this particular specimen rau‘‘t be very considerable, 
as I question it the upper parts are coveied during the highest levels 
Tiie rner has deepened its bed abreast of it about 25 feet, which even 
supposing It to have never occupied a higher level than at present, 
which cannot of course be now ascertained, precludes the possibility 
of any addition having been made to it fur ages 

Numeious instances of organic remains occur in other masses of 
diiferent deposits lying in all directions round it, but the grand scale 
botlk of these remains and of the mass in which \hey are imbedded, 
completely throws them into the shade. 
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The sides of the mass presented to view in the accompanying sketch* 
are evident fractures caused by the breaking up of the held by the 
deepening of the river in ita course, and although the present mass is 
of the hugest dimensions met with of this formation, I have no doubt 
it forms but a meie particle of the field as. it origm.jJlv stood, the re¬ 
mains of which now occupy various isolated positions lu the rivei 
dbieast of it, which run across two-thirds of the whole bieadth 

Many other ob&ei vatioiis might be made on this deposit (and this 
specimen of it in paiticular), that do not now occui to me , but they 
will ie<idily suggest themseUes to some moie intelligent visitor, who 
may be induced, from these remtuks, on passiuig the spot, to give it an 
hour’s examination ^ 

As T believe no instance is on record of any other organic remains 
than shells having been found m those strata of kankar opened in 
many parts of the Duah, in excavating wells, and for the puipose of 
being burnt into lime, &c , the conclusion I draw from the observa¬ 
tions 1 ha\e been enabled to make, are all m favoui of the opinion 
given m ray Icttci of the 2nd of iAugust, that I do not consider the 
fossil remains of the Jumna, as at all connected with the natuial kan- 
kai foimation, tor wheicvei the specimens hitherto collected have been 
found, ciicumstances quite as conclu'-ne as those above pointed out 
attend to shew that only these mechanically formed masses are m the 
slightest degree connected with the fossils, and that the formation is 
decidedly couhiicd wilhm the action and limits of the river, either 
past or piesent, but very possibly similar ones mai be met with in 
paiallcl situations in othei parts of the Dual), generally alluvium, as 
yet uniecoided 

In your note on the Niirsmgpur fossils, I consider A A, the rocks 
in which the bones are imbedded, to be a most accurate desciiptioii of 
the deposit rucks lu the Jumna, if kankar was substituted tor tounded 
pebbles of course, this diffeience the localities of these speciineus has 
alone efiected, as the distance fiom the hills (which alone could sup¬ 
ply rounded pebbles of the Ncrbadda, at Narsingpur) is so much less 
than the Juinsna at Pachkownt • 

* A rongh peuril sketch it, here given in the MS of the mas:, of kankar “of the 
deposit formation,'* containing the fossil elephant ueai Padikown, it lies 4i 
feet above water-mark the description in the text has been deemed sufficient 
without the plate —Lb 

i* This conglomerate vanes its character according to the rocks which have 
supplied the rounded pebbles of which it is composed, these are sometimes gra¬ 
nite, sometimes kan*kar, and sometimes jasper or vitrified clay —A description of 
extensive deposits of it m the Rajmahal hills will be found in the extract from 
M M 
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The position too of the rocks shewn m section, (fig 1, PI 21, of 
Vol II ) as containing fossils, is such, as I should have given them* 
had an elevation of the bank of the Jumna been required of me. Of 
course, I liave bad no opportunity of comparing the specimens from 
the above places but from their general coincidence m position, and 
the fossil remains found in each, I am led to believe an intimate 
connexion exists between them m date, formation, and structure, and 
if. Sir, you think I have satisfactorily shewn the system of the deposit 
kankai foi(nation in the Jumna, I think the same description would 
apply to similar formations m the Nerbadda 

2irdly Of the Kmkar Shoals 

The'-e are composed of every variety of substance that is ever in 
motion lu the Jumna, the most common of which aie bioken bricks, 
bones, shreds of earthen vessel's, wood, Iragments of granite, sand¬ 
stone, quart/, agate, watei pebbles, petrified clay, and composition 
sliinqle, of ci ery variety of mixture that the clav of the surrounding 
countiv and sand of the Jumna will admit of This last bears a pro- 
portion of foul-fifths to the whole, which being mistaken for kankai, 
(of which the quantity is veiy trifling,) has occasioned the misnomer 
of kankar shoals 

It is among this heterogeneous a-ssemblage of substances, that the 
best specimens of petiifaction are to be found Bones, however, m 
every stage between fieshness and a state approaching the hardest 
stone are piorurable by turning over the surface about a foot deep , 
but I imagine, in fact I have ascertained, that not only more perfect, 
but a considerable abundance of the best specimens would be found 
at greater depths, as, during levels of the river «ufficientlv high to 
cover tbe«e shoals, the fragments near the surface are subject to vio¬ 
lent attiition, and bones and other fragile substances, to total demoh- 
tion, from the masses which are at such times continually rolling over 
them Numerous instances occur m some of these shoals to suppoit 

Buchanan’s MSS published in the Glfanings, vol ui, where also ita 
eharacteristic of contaioing “ giants’ bones” u preserved m the very name Of 
the place, AmtrMr —this circumstance has been brought to our^notice lately by 
Mr Stephenson, who has lately learnt that a gentleman at the Burdwan colliery 
has collected a number of fossil bones, and shells from the sides of other hills of 
the same range Being very anxious that this held should be again and more 
thoroughly explored, we have republished the passage from Dr Buchanan on 
the cover of the present No , and would direct the particular attention of our 
correspondents at Monghyr, and of the engineers engaged on the Rdjmahal canal 
Burvey,.to the whole line, which will probably prove as prolifie as the Nerbadda or 
the Jumna It may also afford proof against Mr Dean’s account of the formation 
of the conglomerate, and introduction of the bones within it by the action of tha 
nver —En. 
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the opinion before advanced, namely, that the force of heat is capa¬ 
ble of causing the decomposition of bones, unless shielded by some in¬ 
tervening substance, applied during a state of freshness, and conti¬ 
nued up to a certain period, the time of which must vary according to 
the quality of the bone, but my experience does not enable me to set 
bounds to the time necessary to render one of any quality proof to the 
edects of the sun’s rav s I imagine, the seasons mav cause so much 
variation, that the exact time necessaiy foi them to continue under 
this protection, cannot he better defined than between the time of 
their deposition in a state of fieshness, and the extinction of every 
animal oi vegetable property, when they become nothing more than 
consolidated earth, (see specimens, the remainder of a pipal tiee. 
Nos A 3,) and even m this state I am led to believe, that exposure 
to th« sun would cause decomposition, and to this, as well as to the 
effsets of attrition^ mult be attributed the very few peifect bones found 
in these positions I oodB femnd the femur of a camel, the middle of 
which was covered hf 4 large damp stoile, the portion covered was 
perfectly petrified in its whole circumference, whilst both ends were 
decomposed, but the absence of fossil remains m the whole section of 
this general alluvium is more conclusive thau any minor proofs that 
can be adduced 

Very few specimens of wood occur m these situations To the rea¬ 
sons advanced m explanation ot the imperfect state of the bones is to 
be added the greater degree of brittleness of this substance m a pe¬ 
trified state 1 have never procured more than three specimens from 
the kankar shoals, which 1 will forwaid with the other specimens of 
the collection. 

Petrified clay (Specs 9.) la found gcneially in small portions, and 
IS transmuted by the same process as the earthy substance, to which 
wood 18 reduced previous to petrifaction, (spec A 3,) which to all 
appearance has every property of indurated clay, the specific gravity 
of each being nearly the same 

Composition shingle, or cement pebbles, are produced by the admix¬ 
ture of clay o^and in almost every proportion of each. the most com¬ 
mon process of the formation is as follows * 

After a heavy shower, the water in its passage through the ravines 
near the river brings down with it clay in the shape of a thick sedi¬ 
ment ; this in many instances, after leaving the mouth of the ravine, 
has to run over large sand beds before it reaches the river, through 
which any considerable body of water cuts deep passages or galleys, 
which run nearly horizontal 10 to 20 yards, and then fall 4 to 1% feet, 
running on again, they fall and run on irregularly, until reaching the 
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mer When the principal body is passed, the sediment becomes thicker, 
and dropjnng ovei these falls, mixes with the sand of the horizontal run 
beneath, forming first a single irregular mass on the upper side, whilst 
the undei is prettr irregular, and of a rounded form in this at first 
the sand predominates, the sediment continues dropping and adding to 
the stone, until all the sand within reach has been sucked in, when the 
formation ceases, and all the sediment that continues to fall on the same 
spot, adds nothing to, but mereU rests on the composition, and is washed 
ofl bj the next run of water, leaving a perfect stone Six or eight 
stones are very frequently formed in this manner, of different shapes 
and varieties of composition, under the same fall, which is entirely re¬ 
gulated by accident, in some of these sand predominates, (specs 10 
and 11,) in others clay again, the compo>4it]on consists of nearly equal 
poi tioiis of each One fall mav produce 10 or 12 stones separate, 
which another run of water raiiv from the sediment fulling on a layer 
ot sand deposited since their formation unite, thus forming one stone, 
(spec 12.) the difference between the first formed and their cement 
being V erv perceptible. The cement becomes set and as hard as dry 
mortar in two hours after the mixture has taken place, and after three 
days’ expobure to the sun, they attain the substance of stone more or 
less hard, according to the justness of the proportion of the composi¬ 
tion , these stones being generally round, are more frequently in motion 
than an\ other substance, and is owing to mistaking them for natural 
kankar, (I sav natural, as I believe the substance to be kankar, of 
mechanical formation, the same ingredients forming in iny opinion 
both,) that the term kankar shoals has been applied. 

Of the Sunken Trees 

This dangerous obstacle to navigation is so well known from its 
occurrence m almobt all navigable rivers, whose banks arecoveied with 
wood, that little need be said of it here 

The trees have originally occupied a position on the verge of the 
bank, which the stream having undermined, they have fallen into the 
nver, with a quantity of earth attached to the roots, the weight of 
which firmly anchors them to the bottom, the head laying witn the 
stream In the Jamna any portion visible above the lowest levels is 
cut off to the water’s edge by the inhabitants of the nearest village, 
leaving the bluff stumps of the large branches in the most dangerous 
position possible, at average levels. In 1833, the whole of these be¬ 
tween Agra and Allahabad were sought for and tak^n out, and by the 
precautions then taken by the superintendant, it is next to impossible 
that any other lubtaaces can, occur for many years, as every faree with* 
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in a certain distance of the river has been cut down, and others still 
farther back marked for the same purpose 10 or 12 years hence 

A few may peihaps be drifted out of the Chambnl and other tribu¬ 
tary streams, but of so little consequence from their small size (the 
large and dangerous ones lying where they fall), that J;his obstacle may 
be b.iid to be dmo-it entirely surmounted 

Description of a clustei of four palms and a pipal tree These re¬ 
mains have bdonged to trees once growing on the general level of 
the Bundlecuud bank, which having been sapped by the stream, they 
have slipped down with the earth, in which they giew, m the manner 
represented in sketch No 7. (7 fig I PI )* The pipal having been 
nearest the river has fallen lowest, and according to their distance 
fiom the edge do they now occupy their piesent positions, forming as 
it weie a graduated scale, pioving more stioiigly than any othei in¬ 
stance I am aware, the petntvmg qualities of the water All I 
could write on tins subject would not be so conclusive of tins assei- 
tion as one glance at the specimens, which I shall meielj describe 
A is the balk of the pipal stump, five feet in diameter, and about 
14 feet long, Ivmg on a sloping bank, with the root towaids the iiver 
A 3 ai c portions of the body or ti unk, which is reduced to that 
state, which 1 conceive necessary for any substance to attain befoie 
petiifaction commences, viz a total extinction of all its animal or ve¬ 
getable piopertics whether the wood is actually changed into stone, oi 
the gradual formation of stone merely destiovs and takes its place, 1 
am not able to decide, I can only say, when once properly peti ified, the 
rings, the maiks of annual growth of the tree, leniain as apparent as 
when 111 a vegetable state 

A 2 roots of do in a similar state to A 1 
B remains of the palm No 1 ^ 

?>of sketch No 7 
D do of do No 31 

IS do of do No 4 3 

Hie very apparent difiference of texture between specimens Nos 1 
and 4, is caused by the former lying lowei, it has been moie frequent¬ 
ly exposed to the action of the water than the latter Nos 2 and d, oc¬ 
cupy intermediate levels 

In adopting the term “ petrified," as regards the palms, it is ne¬ 
cessary to observe, that the striated fracture piccludes the idea that this 
18 the wood, the gram of which would be longitudinal, and confirms it 
as a tufa formation, enveloping the several parts of the tree expos¬ 
ed Still 1 imegiife, there are sufficient portions of fibres really petri¬ 
fied, to warrant its being applied as a general term to these specimens. 

* We have conceived it ounecessarj to insert this sketch.— Ed. 
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P S I have found on corapaneon that I had come to wrong concIu> 
Bions, with respect to some of the vertebraj, I had the honor to send 
with the last parcel, of which opportunity I availed myself to send all 
cf which 1 had the least doubt The teeth too, which I have hitherto 
called earners, cannot liave been rightly classed, as they bear 
not the least appearance of having belonged to the existing species, at 
least, the evenness of the crown diffeis entirely from any anatomical 
specimen to which I have access 

I should have forwarded the whole of the undermentioned speci-^ 
mens before, but obvious reasons induced me to wait the present op^ 
port unity 

List (if specimens illustrating observations on the obstacles to navigation in the 
Jumna, foi warded from Delhi 22nd October^ 18 

A, B, C, D, E Specimens uf the remains of a cluster of one pipal and four 
palms 

F Paiccl coDtaimng 10 specimens of petrified animal remains, viz Nos 2 
and d, teeth Unknown 

„ 14 poitions of Asiatic elephants’ jaw and tooth 

,, 18 and 19, uppei extiemity of femur and kneepan 

(Of these I had myself no doubt, as having belonged to a cimi.1, but some doubt 
having been expi essed in another quarter, 1 have left it to your detiuon ) 

Nos 40, 41, 4'>, 48, 49 Vtrfehise 
X Spt eimtus of pipe kaukar. 
y Supposed shale 

z Kolled (lay connected with the formation of conglomerate rocks 
a and b hossil remains of an elephant from Fachcowrie Femur and eua" 
mel of tooth 

c Specimens of clay passing into or vitrified clay, 
d Specimens of saudstone passing into ditto 

1 Fine sandstone fiom Bumane 

2 Coarse ditto, from Mhow 

I Specimens of vitrified clay from Murka 

4 Ditto of ditto, from Mhow 

5 Ditto of ditto, from ditto 

6 Cement formation of conglomerate rock 

7 Tufa ditto, of ditto, containing blade bone of camel and other animal re¬ 
mains 

8 Specitq^ens of outer edge of beds of nodule kankar, conglomerated by car¬ 
bonate of lime 

9 Specimens of petrified clay. 

10. Composition shingle, in which sand predominates 

II Ditto ditto, m which clay ditto. 

12. Ditto ditto, of separate formation, cemented into one mass. 

Id. Specimens of sandstone peculiar to the Jumna 

NoxE.—We intended to have given plates of the principt^ fossils forwarded by 
Serjeant Dban, but the fnend who had kindly undei taken to draw them has 
been prevented from accomplishing his task in time , we must therefore reluc¬ 
tantly postpone their insertion and notice.—En. 
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V_ Note on the Gold Washings of the Gdrnti River 3y Lieut 

Cautlisy, Beng Art 

In the 18th volume of the Asiatic Researches (Physical Class), the 
occurrence of gold in the line of mountains skirting the foot of the 
Himalayas has been brought to notice by Captain H%rbbrt, and as in 
his specification of the points where it has been found, he has drawn 
our attention chiefly to the Rfimgunga, and its tributaiies east-ward of 
the Ganges, and has not noticed the tract of mountains upon which the 
town of Nahun stands and as m the system adopted by the natives 
in washing the sand, as described in the papei alluded to, there is 
some diflerence fiorn that of the Nahun washers , it will be peihaps 
Intel esting, not only to bring forward this jiew locality, but also to 
shew the simple means adopted in procuring the mineral 

The late grand di'^coveries of organic remains in the hills under 
Nahun, and the consequent desire of prosecuting the inquiry as far as 
means would allow, have like many other searches led to the discovery 
of an object of a totally difFei ent nature frbm that in pursuit, nor may 
we be far wrong in agreeing with Captain HivaBBRT, that the ultimate 
discover)- of gold in abundance in these regions will eventually either 
benefit some fortunate individual, or else come at once under the eye 
of the ruling power of the district 

I will however enter upon the subject of this note, previous to dis¬ 
cussing the pi obabilities of discovering the ore in situ 

The rivers liom the beds of which the sand containing the ore is 
procured derive their sources solely from thi? lower tract of mountains, 
and aie not in any wav connected with the Himala\as * There does 
not appear to be any river free from the ore, although many of them 
aie consideied by the washers as more abundant than others, and con¬ 
sequently more woi thy of their labor that to which I shall particularly 
refer is named the Giimti river, which leaves the mountains at the 
Tillage of Chinan, Gumti being the name of two villages on the 
right and left of the stream, about three miles in the interior, at which 
there is a main junction of tributaiies, the river opens into the 
plains opposite to the town of Sidoura, to the westward, aod parallel 
to the Choura Pam and Markunda rivei, which carry oflT the greatest 
portion of the drainage fiom the hills dncctly under the town of 
Nahun. 

The gold washers are by no means numerous, and are of the poorest 
class, depending entirely on their trade foi support The Raja of Nahun 
levies a tax of a mOsha per annum on each trough but although tiliere 
is no restnctian to the number of people employed, as long as this 
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toll IS paid, there does not appear to be any desire or competition on 
the part of the natives to carry it on, by which we may draw a tole¬ 
rably accurate conclusion on the returns of the trade as it now exists 

The apparatus used by the washers consists simply of a tiough, a 
sieve made of the Sirkunda grass, a flat piece of board, with an iron 
edge for scraping up the sand, a plate or dish for carrving it away, and 
ti Iterating the sand with mercury, and a ladle or spoon made of a 
gourd, for raising water with these and a little meicury in the end 
of a hollow bambu our gold-washer starts on his pilgrimage 1 have 
endeavoured in the accompanying sketch PI XVII to give Mime idea of 
the process, and this will perhaps be clear enough without much expla¬ 
nation. The gold washer, m the hrst instance, examines the soil hy 
washing a small quantitjP in his hand, the smallest particle oi pai tides 
of the metal aie easily detected the soil holding the gre.itest quantity 
appears to be that in the line upon which the drainage of the river takes 
place, for these mountain sti earns occupy but a small space of their chan¬ 
nel during the diy months, or even at anytime, with the exception of 
those peiiods, during the rainy months, when very heavy and succp‘>- 
sive falls of rain chaige every channel w'lth its full supply The 
situation pioving favorable, the washer then establishes his trough , 
the «and is placed on the sieve, and water thrown over it with the 
spoon the coarser particles are thus separated and thrown away , the 
man still continues pouring water through the sieve over the sand in 
the trough, until nothing remains there but an almost itupalpable 
blackish powder , m this powdei the gold dust is perceptible This 
powder IS then collected .ind taken out of the trough, forming a mass 
capable of being held m both hands tins is tiiturated with a small 
quantity of meicury on the dish or ba'iin B, and the v\hole is .gain 
subjected to a careful washing with the hand on this dish this latter 
washing removes every thing, but a small piece of mercury and gold 
in amalgam The gold-washci then lights a piece of cow-dung, upon 
which he places the amalgam, and (as far as I observed in their manu¬ 
factories) his labor was repaid by the smallest piece of the precious 
metal imaginable The rains aie said to be the best and most profi¬ 
table seasoft at this period, two rupees per day may be the return of 
one tiough under a gold-washer and one assistant, the woist day’s pro¬ 
duce about two annas, the gold is either sold to the bunids at the 
large towns m the neighbourhood, or given to zamindars for an 
equivalent 

There is a great loss of particles of the gold m the system of wash¬ 
ing Adopted here, many of which must pass ofl^ through the trough *, 
there is also a total loss of mercury . the latter might be easily reme- 
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died, we should imagine, were the washers in the habit ot giving the 
amalgam to their employer, who might complete the process in close 
retorts. It is evident that under the eye ot an active and inteiested 
person, a trade might be carried on here ot a description by no means 
contemptible a much gieater quantity ot the mmerdl might be pio- 
cured, and that on the adoption of a trade in the article, an improve¬ 
ment of the apparatus might be effected, tending much to that point. 

I have much pleasure in sending you three packets 

No 1, containing the sand as found in the bed of the iiver 

2. the black powder, the result of the fiist washing in the 

trough 

3, the gold ore , and shall hope to see«youi note on the quality 
as well as the natural state m which the ore exists it would appear 
from the account of the washers that lumps or larger particles than 
those sent are not found, although it is by no means an easy matter 
to get correct information on points of this sort* 

That the gold exists in any other shape than that of the present 
specimen in these lower mountains is vei'y improbable The particles 
may differ m size , and we may iti all probability detect the stratum 
containing the gold dust, and so procure it before it has undergone 
further attrition in the river’s bed , but we must look to the Himalayas 
themselves for the auriferous strata, from the disintegration of which 
the sands of these lower hills have been supplied with the mineral. 
Captain Herbbkt alludes to the occurrence of the ore having been 
traced up to a certain point m one of the tributaries of the R&mgunga, 
a fact corroborated by Mr Ra vsnsuaw of the Civil Service, m a note to 
the Society My inquiries establish a similar bmit in the Giimtl river . 
this IS a point, however, that would require very careful examination, 
and that examination under the eye of an experienced person, who, 
after all, in such a maze of mountains and rivers, would perhaps have to 
depend upon chance for successful prosecution of his labors. 

The occurrence of gold in alluvial soil is common to every quarter of 
the globe, although South America and Africa provides the gpreatest 
snpply of commerce, and in all probability there is no extensive chain 
of primary mountain that does not charge its drainage with the mineral 
in question! Its incorruptible nature, and its not being subject to the 

* These have not yet reached us The black powder la however doubtless 
similar to that which accompanies the gold dust in the rivers of Assam and 
Ava •—for the most part magnetic oxide of iron. Platina may also be found in 
it but rarely The use of a strong magnet would perhaps prove advantageous, 
before rubbing in the mercury for amalgamation.—En. 

N N 
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effects of oxidation from common causes, is a sufficient reason for tlfe 
presence of this mineral, unaccompanied b> otheis* 

With regard, however, to the Nahun and Rarngunga gold, we are 
perfectly decided on one point, viz that the rivers bearing the dust have 
no connection whatevei now with the great Himal&yan chain, and there¬ 
fore, that if the mineral exists m abundance at any one point, it will 
be found in the hills from which these rivers derive their souices, and 
it 18 to be hoped, that we may even look forward to the ultimate di«co- 
verj of gold in compaiatively as great abundance as the piesent fossils, 
the existence of which, six months ago, would have been as much 
doubted as the po<«sibility of finding gold now may be. 

Northern Dudh, ApruXdth, 1835 


VI .—Notice of the Ntpdlese Spirit Still By A JSijf. 

M D attached to the Nepal Residency 

The accompanying (PI XVII) is a rough sketch of the still in univer¬ 
sal use throughout the ialley of Nfepal Pioper, as well as its neighbour¬ 
ing hilly country , and so far as I can learn in the poitions of eastern 
Thibet, usually M-ited by Nipalcse tiaders, on the beaten eoinmeicial 
loutcs, by the Kcrfin and Kuti )iasses of the Himalaya, to Digaichi 
and Lbassa I believe it to be as ditterent from that conimonlv used 
in the plamn of India, as it assuiedly is fioin auv with which I am 
acquainted as existing in Euiopean countries, arid as its use is con¬ 
fined here chiefly to the Ncw£i population, it needs no apology fur 
intrusion on the public attention 

In India, (so far as my lecollection is faithful,) Nij'ale'-c men, man¬ 
ners, and things are regarded, us pertaining exclusively to the lulmg 
class of the community, yclept Guikhas , this aii<'es partly fiom 
want of better information on, or cunositv regaidmg, N6pal affairs, 
partly from the common habit of identifv lug the whole people of a 
country, with the few, who may for a time diiect its destinies, but 
chiefly from Nfepll being best known to us, as the theatre of a two- 
years* war between one power and the afore-mentioned tribe. 

The New£rs, as is well known, were down to the Gurkb£ conquest 
the rulers of this valley, and were, as fur as at present ascertained, its 

« In the speumens from the alluvial soil of the Brazils, the particles of fcold are 
much larger than those found in the Nkhun sand, appearing like little boulders, 
or rounded masses of the mineral In my cabinet the Brai^iiian aUnvium is day, 
or argillaceous matter, with rounded pebbles of white quartz. Mr. Mawx hav¬ 
ing provided the specimen. 
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original inhabitants* At the present time they form the great mass 
of the agricalturul and aitisan population, and the rums of their well- 
built temples and towns painfully inauifeat the giving place of their 
civilization to the rude and barbaiian horde of mountaineers who 
now consume m militiry idleness *^lie fiuits of their fettile fivlds. 
Like other tubes of the liitmni race, the Ncw^r'* have lost their day 
of piogies**, and little remains to them now, save their emmentlv in- 
dustiious lidbifs, and a skill in agriculture far exceeding in eihciency 
that attained and pmctised m the neighbouring pluns ot Hmdilstan. 

The fate of the Newars, and the many good qualities bv which they 
are distinguished, rcndcis all connected with them of mucl} interest. 
Their original country, previous to their advent in Nepal, remains as 
5 et undecided The decidedly Tartarian cast of their pli}sical form, and 
monosyllabic structure of then language, makes Thibet claim them as 
her’s. The most popular fabulous traditions of the race point to India 
as the source of tlieir existence, while the lehgious cieed as a means 
of an I ving at a coirect knowledge of then origin has, as jet, I be¬ 
lieve, proved defect!vet 

The manners and customs of a people, when known, go far to shew 
the mtimac) of connexion with neighbouring countiies , and, I be¬ 
lieve, that were those of the Newars (m such purity as they existed 
before the Guikh£ conquest) taken as an index to their original 
country, few links of close connexion would remain to bind them to 
India, while many and strong ones would sht w then Bhoteah origin. 

The still, then, as an iiistiumcnt of universal use, supposing it un¬ 
known in India, and to be the only one used in neighbouring Thibet, 
will go for fcoinething (trifling enough it is true) in the enumeration 
of domestic usages, and 1 now return to it 

Tlie furnace oil which the still is repie^ented as resting, wliile at 
work, IS commonly the clay chnla of India, or made of unburned 
bricks The body of the still (phubt) is of copper, and is seldom 
made to contain more than 13 or 20 gallons, and costs from 30 to 40 
mohuri rupeesJ Over the open mouth of the pAusi is placed the 
poition marked (3) named puta^z, it is of burned clav^ about the 
same size as the body of the still, and has a circle of round perfora¬ 
tions, each the size of a crown-piece, flanking the large opening at its 
base, as repiesented in (?) of the sketch. The junction of the phiisi 
and putast being secured by a luting of moist clav, the receiver nam- 

* See Mr. Hoouson’s paper on the Aborigines of N&p^l Proper, in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Asiatic Society, for May, 18.54 , 

t It 18 calculated that about two-thirds of the Newdr population of N^pdl ara 
Buddhists, the remainder Brahmmical Hindus 
t One mohuri rupee is equal to 124 annas sicca 
N N ^ 
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ed dubli, and marked (6) is put into the putasi, its base, corre¬ 
sponding in circumference to the large opening in the latter, fills it up 
completely, and leaves the circle of smaller holes free, for the passage 
of the spirituous vapour, to ascend into the still head, or putasi 

The receiver being placed as above noted, within the portion mark¬ 
ed (3), the vessel (5), named batta, or condenser of copper, is filled 
with cold water, and placed over, and into the mouth of the putasi, 
or still-head, fitting so close, as to pievent the escape of any portion 
of the spirituous vapour from the latter Thus fitted, the distillation 
IS accomplished, care being taken to remove the condenser so often as 
IS necessary to replace the water become warm, by colder, fit for the 
condensation of the spiniluous steam 

The shape of the condenser suits the performance of its office , the 
vapour rising through the smaller holes around the receiver comes in 
contact with its entire surface, and being there condensed, runs to¬ 
wards the apex of it, and thence falls into the sub-incumbent receiver. 

The still IS charged, of necessity, previous to the fixing of the re¬ 
ceiver and condenser, and these portions are removed at each fresh 
charge, the receii er being either emptied of its contents and replaced, 
or a spare one introduced 

At each removal of the condenser there is of course some loss 
fiom the escape of vapour, but it is trifling, as there are usually two 
of these vessels attached to each still, and thus the time occupied in 
replacing a warm condenser, by a cold, is very inconsiderable 

It must be admitted, that this process is rather rude, and it will be 
seen, that the construction of the still has not reference to the most 
approved principles for economising fuel It is deep and narrow, in¬ 
stead of broad and shallow, yet it is very efficient, and it must be re¬ 
membered, that the shallow broad still even m Europe is of very 
modern date, and the result of the severe excise laws, existing in our 
own, and more civilized countries 

There i'- one peculiarity in the working of this still, worthy of le- 
mark, and the advantages of which in saving fuel compensate in some 
degree for ifs rudeness So soon as the still is m full plav, and a por¬ 
tion of vapour has been condensed, and reached the receiver, a fresh 
distillation commences 

Tlie receiver heated from below causes the spirits to be converted 
into vapour, which is again condensed, and thus a constant round of 
distillation is carried on between the receiver and condenser, in addi¬ 
tion the proper distillation of the contents charging the body of 
the still Alcohol, at the specific gravity of 863, can be produced 
from this still, and I have used it with complete success, m making the 
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spirits of turpentine, and the residuum of yellow resin fiom the Ganda 
Firoza of Nfepal*, both of these articles, being equally good for medi¬ 
cinal and other purposes, as that to be had in Calcutta, and, 1 believe, 
much cheaper 

The ubiquity of this still throughout the valley arises from the free¬ 
dom of distillation sanctioned by the rulers. Excise laws for whiskey- 
making are as yet unknown here, and were their executi\e3 to ap¬ 
pear among the peaceable Newirs, I fear the fate of some of them 
might resemble that of Robert Burn’s man of this craft 

Every Newar, who can afford it. distils his own Rakshi (spirits from 
rice), and all the lower ordeis of this people, and many of the respec¬ 
table ones, are greatly addicted to the us^of spirits They are not 
by any means given to habitual drunkenness, but they indulge for the 
good of their healths, regularly and moderatelv In the rice-deld, 
cold and wet as it is, the bottle is a great and ever present comfoi t, 
while at a religious meeting, or on the celebration of a birth or mar¬ 
riage, It goes merrily and rapidly roumi, males and females, young 
and old, alike partaking of it, to the increase of social happiness and 
joy m all 

Few sights in N^pal are more grateful to the foreign vi«itor, than 
the feasts and merry-makings of the Newars. on such occasions they 
congregate on some green and sunn} spot, near a temple, or old 
image, with a running stream of limpid water passing through it, and 
theie, foi the live-long day, in the idle seasons of the year, do they 
sing, play on the musical instruments of their tube, often dance and 
ever laugh, enlivened by the rakshi «toup it’s true, but the main¬ 
spring of their joy is the cheerful and happy temperament they pos¬ 
sess, to an eminent degree, in strong and pleasing contrast with the 
sour looks and anogant demeanour of the Gurkhas, or the melan¬ 
choly and apathetic countenances of the inhabitants of Hindhstfln, 
who sojourn for a time among them 


Reference to Plate of Still, and its component portions 


Names in 

Newari language. 

English syuonymes. 

1 Phdsi, 

• • • » e • • 

. 1 Body of still 

2 Sachi, 

• • ve • 

2 Luting (of clay) 

3 Put&si, 

• • « • 

. 3 Still-head. 

4 Bhdta,. 

• e • • • • • 

4 Furnace. 

5 Batta, . 

• • 4 

. 5 Condenser, (copper ) 

6 Dubli, 

* 

. 6 Receiver, (earthen ) 

7 Putaei, 

(sectidh of,) 

. . 7 Section of Still-hi^d). 


* Commooly called Ganda Biroaa, it is well known to be the exudation from 
the denuded trunk of the different species of the pine throughout these mountains. 
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VII — Note on an Inscription found near the Kesariah Mound, in Tirhut 
Sp 3. B Elmott, JEsq (PI XVII fig G J 

[la a note to the Editor ] 

Having seen mention of the Kesanah Mound made in the la'>t No 
of your Journal. 1 beg to enclose the impresbion of an inscription i iit 
below the figures of the Avatars, sculptured on a black stone, which I 
obtained at Kesariah several years ago from a fakir The figures being 
small and rudely sculptured, it is not worth while making a copy of 
them, but as the inscription could not be made out by the Pandit of 
the Chaprah Committee, it may be worth deciphering I visited and 
made some notes on the'subject of the pillars, and other antiquities in 
Champaran, which 1 may, perhaps, hereafter communicate 

Note —This fiagment, which is Brahmanical, not Buddhist, is m an 
ancient loim of D^vanagari, differing little fiom tnut noticed on the 
Bakra image of Mr Stephenson It breaks off abruptly with an 
initial 1 —'or it is only to hUtiir tha that anv meaning can be traced , 
while tliL (hj hthong at or c is plain over the last letter, which I con* 
elude to be an h Tlie reading in modern D^vauagari will be as 
follows 1 ha\c added a literal Latin version 

PerpetauB B Candradattcs Sc'ryadatti “ S(!lkti''-(reciUndi)-propno-tem- 
pore-(ac )-Solib>die-n8tus Gloria hic 

The interpretation of which in English will be — 

“ The ever-living Chandrauatta was born on the Sunday appro¬ 
priated to the reading ot the Suktaby hisfather Su'hyaijatta. Glory 
here.. ” (The Suktd is the mo^t sacred hv mn of the Rig Veda, 
closing its 3rd Ashtaka or Ogdoad—and has for one of its verses 
the celebrated Gayatri ) 

W H. M. 

[Note —take this opportunity of pointing out, m reference to my observation 
on the Bakrh image inbcnptiou, (page Jtl,) that I had overlooked a plate m 
Franklin’s Palibothra, of a Buddhist image, with an inscription, to which Lieut. 
CvNNiNQHAH has sioic draWD my attention On turning to it, 1 perceive, that 
the two lines separately given are, though miserably perverted by the copyist, 
piecisely the sAme as the ye dAarmmd Attun, ike ot Stiiuatb The three im*# 
on the pedestal, though stated in the tfvt to be different, would appear to be the 
same also , at least the two first words, ye dharmmd, aie distinct —J, F ] 
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VI11 —Proceedings of the Astatic Society 

Wednesday Evenmg, the Srd June, 1835 
The Honoralile Sii Edwaup Ryan, PreBiclent, in the chair 
Read the ])ioceediugs oi the last meeting 

Ml John Richards, proposed bjr Mi Baosuaw, secoAded by Mr. Trb. 
tj-LYAN, was duly elected a inembei 

Mr .1 P Grani was proposed by Mr 1 RtvEiYAN, seconded by Mi J 
CotviN Mr Wm Adam, pioposed by Capt Forbes, seconded by Mr Harb 
Mr \Vm Hy Benson, proposed by Dr Mill, seconded by Mr Prinsbp 
Cap am 'Faylob, Madras Cav proposed by Mr Macnaoutln, seconded 
by Sir E Ryan 

Dr Evans, Mr Phayrb, 7th Regt Bengal N I , Mr. Stocqcflbb, and 
Lieut Montriou, Ind N. were jiroposed by Dr Pearson, and seconded 
by Mr .1 pRiNbi'P ^ 

The Secretary brought up the following , 

Report of the Committee of Papers on Mr J T Pearson's proposition for 
creating a new order of Members, to be denominated Asiottate At^ypnbers of the 
Asiatic Society " 

1 “ We consider Dr Pearson’s proposition foi creating Associate Members 
to be worthy of adoption by the Society, and we would propose that they should 
enjoy all the pmilcges of oidinary membeis , but ijrc would suggest, that by way 
of maintaining more than the mere distmclion ol name between the Associate and 
the Honorary Members, some contribution, however trilling, should be re¬ 
quired from the former class. The Associates, it may be presumed, would be 
composed of men, whose reputation would not be sufficiently brilliant to admit 
of their being (Hssed among our Honorary Members They would, in all proba¬ 
bility, did their cin umstances admit, be< otne ordinary paying members, and the 
principle upon which the present proposition tests, is, that the Society de¬ 
sirous of removing tins obstruction, and encouraging their labours, is willing 
to admit them on a less expensive footing at the same time, requiring a moderate 
contribution to distinguish them from those eroiueat men, whom it considers 
an honor to itself, to enrol in its list of members 

2 " Uiidei the above considerations, we concurm recommending that the annu¬ 
al payment of \s3oaite Members be fixed at four rupees Their election to pro¬ 
ceed in the mode iirescrihed for honorary members, that is, to be previously sub¬ 
mitted to the Committee ot Papers for report 

For the Committee of Papers, 

“ 2ath May, ISYi “ J PRI^SEP, Secy ” 

The Preiiiclent, followed by Mr .T R Colvin, proposed that the first 
pait of the Repoit be adopted, “ That there should be Associate Members, 
having all the privileges of ordinary membeA ” 

Mr D Ross, seconded by Mr McFarlan, moved as an amendment, tliat the 
words " with the exception ot any power of voting on money questions” be ad¬ 
ded This amendment was lost, as was another proposed by Mr N B E Bail- 
lie, seconded by Capt Forbes, that they should have all the privileges of 
ordinary roembets, except the right of voting ” 

The motion was then put and carried, the sec ond proposal was also 
made into a resolution, viz. “ That Associate Members shall pay an au- 
Dual contiibution of four rupees ' 

The Secretaiy sulmiitted also the— 

Report qfthe Committee of Papers, on Mr GARONEa's application and estimate 
for Repairing the Monument qf Sir Wiliiam Jones 

“ The Committee §ncl on inquiry that the repairs may be executed at an ex¬ 
pence of about 150 rupees ^ 

“ They trust the members will be unanimous in thinking it desiiable, to ennee 
the respect of the Society tor the memoiy of its illustrious founder, by aatboiiz- 
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ing the tnfling expence which will be required to repair hia monument, and to 
preserve from obliteration that beautiful epitaph which he wrote fot himself, and 
which iB so characteristic of the independent uprightness and the unaffected piety 
of Its author 

•< For the Committee of Papers, 

“ 20th May, 1835. “ J PRlNbEP, Secy ” 

Proposed b\r theiAev Dr Mill, Vice-President, seconded by Mr Col¬ 
vin, and resolved, that the Report of the Committee be adopted and acted 
upon 

The draft of a Memorial to Government, regarding Oriental Publica¬ 
tions, prepared by a Special Committee, appointed at the last meeting, was 
then read by the President, taking the sense of the meeting on each para¬ 
graph The following is the Memorial, as finally adopted 

To the Hon'ble Str C T Mbtcalfb, J3art Goo General of Tn^a in Council, 

^ SfC S^c 

Honorable Sir and Sirs, 

Tlie Members of the Asiatic Society, now resident m Calcutta, have 
requested me, as President of their body, to address the Honorable the 
Governor Gi||peral in Couiiiil, on a subject which engages their deepest 
interest 

S —It has come to the knowledge of the Society that the funds which have 
been hitherto in part applied to the revival and improvement of the lite¬ 
rature and the encouragement of the learned natives of India, are hence¬ 
forth to be exclusively appiopnated to purposes of English education 
a —The Asiatic Society doesnot presume for a moment to doubt the pow.. 
er of the Goi ernment to apply its funds in such manner as it may deem to 
be most consistent with the intentions of the legislature, and most advan. 
tageous for the great object of educating its Indian subjects , but they 
contemplate with the most sincere alarm the effect that such a measure 
might produce on the literature and languages of the coiintiv, which it 
had been hitherto an object both with the Government and with the Edu¬ 
cation Committee, under its orders, to encourage and patroiii/e, unless 
the proposition which they have the honor to submit, meet with the favo- 
1 able attention of Government 

4 —The Society has been informed, that tins departure from the course 
hitherto pin sued has been ordered to take such immediate effect, that the 
printing of several valuable oriental works has been suddenly suspended, 
while they were in different stages of progress through the press, and that 
the snspension has been alike extended to the legendary lore of the East, 
and to the enlightened science of the West, if clothed in an Asiatic Ian. 
guage ^ 

6 —The cause of this entire change of system has been, the Society an. 
derstand, a desire to extend the benefits of English instruction more widely 
among the natives of India, the fund hitherto appropriated to that pur. 
pose not being deemed sufficient. 

6 —The f-he Society are individually and collectively warm 

advocates for the diffusion, ah far as possible, of English arts, sciences, and 
literature , but they cannot see the necessity, in the pursuit of this favo. 
rite object, of abandoning the cultivation of the ancient and beautiful 
languages of the East. 

7 —The peculiar objects of the Asiatic Society, and the success with 
which its members have, under the auspices of their illustrious founder, 
prosecuted their researches into the hidden stores of oriental knowledge, 
entitle them to form an opinion of the lalue of these aument tongues, inti. 
mateV connected as they are with the history, the habits, the languages, 
and the institutions of the people, and it is this which emboldens them 
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to step foiwanl on such an oitasion as the present to offer an humhle but 
earnest pi.iver, that the encouragement and suppoit of the British Ooveiri- 
inent inav not be uithdiavvn fioin the lHriguap;es and liteiatiiie of the vast 
and \aiied population, whom I’roMdenio has lommittcd to its piotection 

8 —Many arf^uments of polny and liumanitv mijjlit he advanced in sup¬ 
port of their pieseiit solicitation, upon uhu h the So< icty do not deem it 
within then jirovince to expatiate Theie is one aiguinen^, however, which 
appears to be of so conclusive a charai tei as to require distinct notice 
111 this Appeal 

9 —It IS admitted by all, even the most enthusiastic advoi ates of the Eng¬ 
lish system of tuition,that this langu ige never < an bei ome the laiigu<ige of 
the great body of the peojde whose moral and intellectual improvement is 
the benevolent olqect of the Biitish Government It is moreover admitted, 
that the Sanscrit language, while it is directly the parent of the diilects 
spoken from ('.ishmere to the Kistrui, and fiorn the Indus to the Biahina. 
putra, IS also the source fioin winch ever) othei dialect of the remnsula, 
and even many languages cd the neighhouring*tountties, haye been for 
aaes dependent foi eveiy term extending beyond the merest puipotes 
of animal oi savage life If it were possible to dry up tins souice of 
Iiteiary vegetation, which gives beauty and fertility to the''dialei.ts of 
India in proportion to the copiousness of its admixture, the veimiculai Ian. 
guages would hecotnc so hariea and impoveiished, as to he wholly unfit to 
he the channels of elc'gant literature or usefulikiiowledge The same may 
be said of Aiahic and Persian as legaids the Hindustani liiiguage 

10 —The Society are far from meaning toasseit that the withdiawal of 
the support of Gov eiiiment, from the chenshed languages of the natives of 
India, would put an end to the cultivation of them On the contrary, they 
think that the natural and necessary effect would be tliat both the Hindus 
and Miihitmniedans would, m that event, adheie with tenfold tenacity to 
those depositaiies of .ill they hold sacred and valuable But, incalculable 
imsiliief, m a v,mety of sh.ipes, would neveitheless he effected If the 
Biitish Goveinment set the example of neglecting oriental studies, it can 
li.iidly he expected thit many of then European subjects will cultivate 
them The held will then he left in the undisturbed possession of those 
whose unprontable liushamhy is already but too visible, and who will 
pill sue It with a view to the perpetuation of superstition and defective 
nioiality among the people An influence will thus be lust, the heiieht of 
which to the mure intellectual c hoses of natives can scarcely be e->timatecl 
too highly, arising fiom the direction given to their studies and pursuits 
by those who can freely acknowledge wli.it is intellectually and muialiy 
valuable in their pievious sj stems, .utd distinguish it from what is of an 
opposite chaiactei and wJio take the fiist <uid most necessary step for 
leiuoving the wrong piejudices of others, by proving that they aie without 
unjust prejudice themselves It needs no laboured proof to shew how 
inbiiiteiy more powerful must he our protest against what is demoralizing 
or debasing in the native institutions, when we act with this knowledge 
and this spirit, than if we commenced by repudiating eveiy thidg AsiatiC;, 
as contemptible, and acknowledged no basis of mtellectuiil communicattou 
with them, but what was formed in thepeculiai fashions of modern Europe. 

11 —If the Sanscrit and Aiabic languages,cunsei lated as tiiey aie by ages 
of the remotest antiquity—enshrined, as they are, in the aftcctions of \ ener. 
ating millions—the theme, as they are, of the wonder and of the admiration 
of all the learned nations of Europe,—if these langu.»ges are to receive no 
support from a Government which has been ever famed for its Iibeiality and 
itb justice,—from a Ghvernment which diaws an annu.il revenue of twenty 
millions from the people by whom these languages aie held sacred, it is the' 
decided opinion of the Asiatic Society—an opimon which they want woids 
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to express with adequate force, that the cause of civilization and the 
character of the Biitish nation mil alihe eustiiin irrepardble injury 
12 —I'he Sot letv, therefore, earnestly beseech the Honoi ablethe Governor 
Geneial in Council, that if,on full consideration, any reasonable doubt shall 
be entertained by the Supieme Government of the n^ht of the native lite¬ 
rature to a fair proptirtion of the sum appropi lated by Parliament, for 
the revival iim^^ improvement of liteiatiiie, and for the encourasyement 
of learned natives of India,” he mil then be pleased eithei himself to 
giant, or if nece*«sarv, to solicit from the Comt of Piicctois, some spe¬ 
cific pecuniarv aid to he annually expended on these objeits And the So¬ 
ciety v^ill be happy to undeitake the dut> of supennteiidinff the expendi¬ 
ture of this sum, under such checks as it may please the Goveinment to 
impose 

13 —But whatever may he the determination of the Government on this 
point, the Society respettfully nitieat the Governor General m ( ouncil, 
that he will he pleased to atfoid to them the assistance of the learned na¬ 
tives hitherto employed is. these literary undertakings, togethei with such 
pecumaiyaid as may be necessary, to complete the printing of the oriental 
woiks, which has been interrupted by the lesolutionof Government to diiect 
the funds hitherto expendeil upon them to purposes of English education 
14—Should Goveinnient be pleased to accede to this lequest, the Socie¬ 
ty will furnish with as little delay as possible an estimate of the amount 
which will he lequited for the att.iinment of this oh|ect 

15 —The Society cannot doubt that the Governor Geneial m ( oum il will 
support their appeal to the home authoiities with his poweiful advo. 
caev, nor that the earliest oppoitunity will he taken ot bringing the 
ments of the important and entirely national question it emhiaces, be¬ 
fore the Honoiahle the Court of Directors, in all its hcniings This 
addre!*s has been dictated solely by the desne of prolFeriiig to Go¬ 
vernment the services of an appropilate organ, thiough which the pub¬ 
lication of the oriental classics may he continued, and that tuither 
patronage extended to oriental studies, whuhit cannot believe the Govern¬ 
ment to have any intention of altogether abandoning 

Edwahu Ryan, President 

Asiatic Snnetif’s Apaitments,\ 

June 3rd, 1835 j 


Upon tm hrst fiv e paragraphs one or two verbal alterations only weie suggested 
OntheOth, wbu h oiiginally ended, “ but they would deeply regiet if, m the pursuit 
of this favorite object, it were thought neccssaiy oi advisable to abandon, &.r *' 
Mr Colvin begged to propose the omisMou of thewoid " favorite,” as ap¬ 
plied in the above paragraph ot the Address to the objtct of extending the means 
ot English education It appeared to him to convey an unneicssaiy imputa¬ 
tion, as if of prejudiced favoritism or partiality He would hcie say (al¬ 
luding to some remaiks which had passed in conversation), that he entei- 
tamed as coidiol a desiie, as any one could do, to promote the literary pur¬ 
poses, with a view to which the Society was formed He, as a member of the So¬ 
ciety, fully sympathized m the feeling which would seek to maintain the know¬ 
ledge and ciUtivation ot the oriental languages and hterature, and he would rea¬ 
dily join in an addiess to Government to obtain its patronage and pecuniary sup¬ 
port for those studies, but he had hoped that the pioceedings of the evening were 
to be free from controversy He Lad not been present at the meeting of the 
previous month, bnt he had seen with great gratification, that the proposition 
then adopted was for the preparation of a memorial, ” which should avoid to the 
utmost all controversial points ” He feared from the observalions which bad 
been made that he should be disappointed in this respect He had, however, been 
unii^entlonally led, by what bad passed, into a digression, returning to the 
object for which he had risen to speak, he proposed the omission of the word 
favorite" in the passage which had just been read 
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Mr W H Macnaghten could not help expressing his astonishment, at the 
observations which had been made by the gentleman who had just sat down He had 
hoped that in this place at least, oriental liteiature would have found protection and 
favo! that, however ruthlessly and successtull) the opposition to this cause might 
Lave manifested itself m othei quarters , here, at least, no enemy would be per¬ 
mitted to enter under the garb of a votary, and that tins sanctuary of science 
might not be polluted by any unhallowed voice Now he was tempted to exclaim, 
Protul, 0 prOLul este prof am ' When he heard a gen tlemanacoiniug forward with 
such an objection as has been made, he could not helpascnbing it to something 
more than a dislike to the epithet What expression could possibly baie been 
used more innocent oi moie appropriate ’ Mere was the tact before them, that the 
funds dedicated to oriental literature had been entirely can led off, that works of 
all desciiptions, scientihc us well as othei s, had been strangled in the very 
act of coming into the world, and thiown aside as useless and pernicious, and 
alter all this, when they said that the authors of this to them grievous calamity 
were actuated by another/aconie object, they were taken to task the expres¬ 
sion He really wanted words to express his surprise at such a fnvmous objection 
being urged, and he trusted the Society would cv^ue the same sense of it as he 
eiitertaiued, that it was wholly unworthy ot being attended to , 

Mr Colvin’h proposition was not seconded 

Mr Prinhkp, thought that the terms ‘ deeply regret* were not nearly strong 
enough to sliow the sentimeuls of the bocicty—he would suggest * cannot see the 
tiecessity' as more appropriate 

This expiessioti alter aome discussion was substituted 

On the peinscil of the 12th paragraph, which stood originally as follows 

“ The Society theietoie eaincstly beseech th^ Honoiable the Governor General 
in Council, that he imll be pleaded to pecumart/ atd/iom the Court of 2>i. 

lectors, to be annvallt/ appi opnated to the revival of the oriental liteiature, and 
the enrollrai/ement of lemned Hatwi', and the Society will be happy to under¬ 
take the supcniitnuli net, tV.c ” 

Ml H T PuiN^tEP moved as an amendment, that the sentence be altered, (as 
It now stands m the nicmoml,) to f ouvey a stronger expression ot the So¬ 
ciety’s fcdiiig on the recent measnic 

Mr CoiviNsaid, that he must oppose the amendment He took tne liberty 
ot again addressing the meeting, as he was desirous to record his opinion on the 
question which had now been brought undei discussion He would not enter 
luto an argument on the point of law which had been mooted He had himself 
always considered, and still consideitd, the oiders ot the Government to be fully 
consistent both with the terms and the spirit ot the act of Faihament He must 
think It dithiult to believe, that the legisLituie, in the first, aod only specific 
appiopnation whn li it had made with a view to the mental advancement of the In¬ 
dian people, had lOtended not to entiust to the Government, to which it has com¬ 
mitted tiie immediate coiitiol of these territories, the disrietion of applying the 
fund as it might judge most exjiedient and piacticuble, m Older to the lultivation 
of the most improved liteiature, and the communication of the most enlightened 
systems of knowledge, which its subjects might be found willing to receive at its 
hands It appealed to him a strange conclusion that it had been meant by the 
British Parliament to render compulsory tlie maintenance of a system calciilated 
to perpetuate the ignoiance and prejudices ot the people—tliat it had been 
designed to fetter this Government and to restrain it froixs measures of 
improvement But he had said, that he would not go into a discussion of the 
point of law He would rathei state what he considered to be the duty of the 
&o( lety in regard to the address which was now to be presented Was it proper, 
he would ask,—was it respectful, in going up to Governmi nt as applicants for its 
assistance, that they should assert, by implication, that it had, in its late measure, 
deviated from its proper course ’ Was that a subject which the Society ought to 
entertain at all ’ Further, be would urge that it would certainly be most disad¬ 
vantageous for their, own purpose, were they, in appealing to the Uberahty of 

00 2 * 
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GoTrrnmenf', to express in any manner disapprol)ation of its proreedtngs Look¬ 
ing only to the motive of securing the success of the applu ation which they were 
alraut to make, he would say, omit in the address all and every topic of contro- 
vei sy The Govt rnment, in receiving an address surh as was now proposed, 
would appear called upon to vote its own coudemnation lie would, on these 
gronndo, gue his voice against the amendment 

Mr Mackaohtcn again rose, and spoke to the following effect 

Mr PREBiDRNTjVe have been assured by Mr Coi viw more than once, that he 
18 no lawyer Tie could not have asserted with equal truth, that he is no preach¬ 
er, for he has favoured ns with a very lengthy disiourse on our duties, both to 
the Government and the people But 1 must take tlie liberty of diffeiing with him 
altogether, as to the doctrines he has propounded We are an independent, and 
1 trust, a respet table body, congregated foi the purpose of promoting by every 
means in our jiower the cause of literature and science As the guardians of 
that sacied cause, it is not only oiii privilege, but our duty to appeal, respectfully 
it 18 true, bi^keariiestly, to that powei which is competent to rescue it fiom im- 
]>ending danger I W'ould go fuitlii r and sav, that it the Government could be so 
infatuated as to declare open diostility against the languages and liteiature of the 
people ofdndia, it would be an obligation, of which we could not divest our- 
sdvts without disgrace, to remonstiate against such a proceeding with all our 
eneigies If we think we have the law as well as the jnstu e of the case on our 
side, no liberal, no equitable Governmiiit woiiM be olb nded by our pointing it 
out —Mr Coi viN has again retained to the gtound which be first took up, and 
has indulged in llie use of slighting and contemptuous language as applied to ori¬ 
ental studies lie has moreover asserted, that sue h sentiments are entertained 
by the natives themselves Gentlemen, I have now btin lesident in this country 
upwards of twenty-six yeais, and, I believe, I may say, that 1 have not been dib- 
cient in my attention to the geuins of the people, their languages, their liteiatuie, 
their habits, or their prejudices, and I will venture to affirm, that nothing can be 
moie without foundation than the supposition whichMr Coi viN appears to entei- 
tain Oriental liteiature has mudi to recommend it, and the natives of the luun- 
try are passionately devoted to that literatuie It cannot be otherwise I cannot 
sit down without again expressing my astonishment, that this place should have 
been selected tor such an attack If hasoc and desolation rage around us, we 
may not be able to prevent it, but here in the citadel of our strength, that an effort 
at oui ovcithrow should he made, is to me astonishing 1 have no fear, however, 
that it will be siui e><sfifl, or that there will be diffcieuce of opinion as to the cha¬ 
racter of the procei ding 

The Prestdini, however unwilling to offer an opinion from the chair, must 
object to the aintnilment, because it appeared to entertain a doubt of the legality 
of the eoiiise pursued Government aitcd by advice, and there remained an ap¬ 
peal to the proper tribunals if any interest were aggiieved He wes auxioua to 
impress on the Society the necessity of abstainiug from legal and jiolitical dis¬ 
cussions, as quite out of character ma literaryand si ien*ific institution Otherwise 
they must lose many members who could not vote, nay, could not sit, where 
such topics were to be canvassed The case was strong enough of itself, the 
application for continuing the suspended oiiental publications was a most proper 
object for the Society to urge , it should have his warmest support, provided it 
were unmixed with other matters which bad been tlie subject ot discussion else- 
wbeie, and ugon which the Government had expressed their opinion He bad a 
very strong opinion on the necessity of excluding debatable topics of this nature 
from the Society, and if they were to continue surh discussions he for one should 
be rompelled to retiie Liteiary and Scientific subjects seemed to him the only 
matters proper for discussion with them, except the little usual business which 
must of course be disposed of 

Mr M ACNAUHTTN, With the most unfeigned deference and respect to the learned 
President, must take leave toexpicss his doubts, as to the doctrine which he had 
dehveied, or at all events to seek for some explanation which might solve his dif- 
ficultiPft He understood from him, thatin thisplace, they wfefe never competent to 
tpueb upon a question of law, and that if they did, those who are connected with 
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the legal professloa mast cease to be members of the Society This doctrine seemed 
to him to involve the necessity of submitting to every species of spoliation More¬ 
over that they were not competent to advert in any way to the measures of Govern- 
ment Now it appeared to him, that they were not here as lawyers or as civil or 
military servants of the Company , and that when they met in this hall, they di¬ 
vested themselves of those chai acters,and appeared only m the character of the ser- 
santb of science and of literature, the guaidians of oriental learning, and the re¬ 
presentatives of Its iiitci ests both m Asia and in Europe In ^liutsacred character 
they were bound to be vigilant and active Indeed, he could conceive cases involv. 
ing questions of law, in which tliey should feel themselves compelled to act Sup¬ 
posing the Government were to be advised that they held a mortgage in the So¬ 
ciety’s pi emises, and that upon this hint, they were to pi oi eed tmianter to an eject¬ 
ment Ought they in such a case tamely to resign their right, bet ausr there hap¬ 
pened to be lawyers among them ^ He could understand the motive which should 
restrain particulai gentlemen from expressing an opinion, but he could not con¬ 
ceive any circumstance whiih would justify their surrendering withput a struggle 
the lights of their constituents Those eonstituenllllare, he said, die literary men 
of all nations They had an awful trust imposed won them, and they must ex¬ 
ecute it faithfully and conscientiously as a great public body, without any per¬ 
sonal motives, 01 any personal SCI uples 

Mr PniNSFP felt great diflidence in expressing his dissent from what had 
falleu fiom the President, the moie so, as be was himself a most unworthy 
member, vihereas the President’s merits towards the Society were of the highest 
chaiacter Hut he could not think, under Biitish Government, any society, or 
even any individual could have the least hesitation in expressing respcctiully an 
ojiinion, that the Government had misconstiued a law, when that misconstruction 
was likely to do injury to the rights or the fbehngs of so large a portion of its 
subjects as the native lommunity formed m this country No wilful error or wrong 
was imputed to the Government but surely it was not too much to say, as he was 
confident was the case, that Govei ninent had in this instance been ill-advised and 
misled He did not speak as a lawyei, but as a member of this Society, whose 
position in iispcct to the litciature of India had been well described by Mr 
Macnaohifn That there could be no possible ofTeuce to Government in so 
evpiessiug themselves he felt assured, by seeing members and high officers of the 
Government ready to join in so doing He was somewhat surprised at what had 
fallen from Mr Coivin, as to the ancient literature of India, being calculated 
only to perpetuate idolatry and superstition What would be thought, if 
England had possessed herself of Greece, a part of which was under her dominion, 
and had bestowed funds tor leviving its language and literature,—would any one 
be listened to who should urge, that with the language of Greece one would be re¬ 
viving her mythology ’ The most advantageous thing for the advancement of 
European liteiuture in India was to revive that of the country, and place them lu 
contrast side by side it was easy to see which must than prevail He did not 
think the Society should take so humble a tone as to ask, as a chanty, that which 
Parliament had given as a right, and would rather not succeed in the object that 
all had equally at heart, than take it m the shape of an eleemosynary donation 

Mr II T Fbinsep quoted the words of the act, whicti be believed had been 
grounded on a minute of Mr H Cor prooka’s, specially pointed to the literatuie 
and learned natives of the country He thought there could be no doubt as to 
the me aning of the clause, and if sucli were entertained by any present, he 
should not hesitate ta take the votes of members as to the constmdtion to be put 
upon the words Entertaining this opinion, he thought the Society ought to have 
no hesitation about expressing it, and as for the fac t stated, that the Government 
had put a different interpretation upon the law, he knew not bow the Society 
could know that these questions had ever been determined by the Government. 
But even if this point had been so ruled, toat was no reason why the members 
of this Society, if their opinion was clear as to the legal rights of this literature, of 
vrhich they were the patrons and protectors, should not express that opinion even to 
the Government Heswas quite sure it was the general feeling, that the grwt vyas 
made by Parliament to the literature of India, which ought not to be ronbed of 
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the provision so made to it By the amendment, it was intended to express 
this as delicately and respectfully as possible ' 

Sir J P Grant tlioughtit right to state, that in voting for the amendment, he 
did not mean to give an opinion upon the question of law He did not think 
that the amendment went to express any opinion upon the question of law, and 
if It did, most certainly be neither would nor ought to vote upon it It merely, 
in Ills opinion, asked of the Government to give its consideration to the question, 
and in cose they bhouid be of opinion that oriental liteiature had not a legal 
and parliamentary claim under the words of the act, then to make a new and 
specihc grant of funds foi this important purpose 

Mr W (iRANi was not disposed to blink the question which the Society wish¬ 
ed to bring undei the reconsideiation of Government, and did not see that any 
disiespcct was imphcd in urging, however strongly, such reconsideiation The 
Society bad fur a long time believed, that a paiticuiar fund was appropriated by 
Paihamcnt to objects m a manner confided by the public to the Soiiety’s peculiar 
care, and they now learned tl^ this fund was no longer to be so applied The 
Society was bound to undeinRte the cause of oriental literature, and to urge 
Goveinment to leconsidcr a r-^solution so inimical to it And if upon seiioug 
ieconsidi''ation. Government should continue to be of opinion, that uu fund was 
by law appropiiatcd at present to its conservation, then to urge an apphcaliou to 
the proper quaittis foi u fund which should be so appropriated 

Mr Colvin asked Sir J P Grant, whether the words of the amendment 
which he read drd not at least by imphcation convey an opinion upon the ques¬ 
tion of law 

Sii J P Grant said, that in his opinion they did not, but that the words 
in the Act of Parliament being such as ihey had that night been stated to be, the 
amendment suggested to the Govirnment, that it was a giave question, of which 
It desiied then re< onsideratmn, aud upon this view he was prepared to vote for 
the amendment, but the sug^stion being made that it might be otherwise inter¬ 
preted, he should not vote 

The ameudmeut was then put and earned The revised memorial was once more 
read through, and, on the motion of Mr 11 T Prinsep, seconded by B4ba 
Rasiimay Duct, it was adojited nem con 

Read a letter from Captain Wade, enclosing one fiom the Chevalier 
Veniura, acknowledging his election as an honorary member 

Head extract of a letter fiom Lieut A Burnbs, enclosing copies of desi¬ 
derata in Botany from Piofeabor Guaham, aud in Geology fiom the London 
Society 

lle.id a letter from Thomas Dickenson, Esq Secretary to the Bombay 
branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, acknowledging the receipt of M. 
Csoma's Tibetin Dictionary audGiammar, and expressing the best thanks 
of that Society for the same 

Library 

Read a letter from Edward T Bennett, Esq Secretary to the Zoolo. 
gical Society of London, foi warding its proceedings for the years 1830 
31, 3S, and 33, with the 2nd port of the 1st volume of their Transactions’ 
for presentation to the Society * 

Read a letter received through M L A. Riohy, from Monsieur Gaboin 
Dk Tassy, forwarding for presentation copy of a work entitled “ Les 
OSuvies De W.Ui, {DewaruWait,) recently published by him^f m Hin¬ 
dustani at the royal press of Paris 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No. 18, was presented by the 
Editors. 

Meteorological Re^ster for April. 1835, by the Surveyor General. 

The following books were received from the book-sellers 
Lar^ner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Simson’s Roman Empire,-vol. 2ad. 

-, Germanic Empire, vol let 

Library of Useful Knowledge—Natural Philosophy, vol 3rd 
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A List of the Pali^ Burmese, and Singalese works, in the Burmese cha« 
racter, (some uith Burmese interpretations) m the Asiatic Society's library, 
was subiaitted, and ordered to be printed in the out-oomuig catalogue. 

Museum and Antiquities 

A model of the Tdj Mahal at Agra, m ii oiy, was presented on the part of 
Messrs W Carii and J Prinsfp ^ 

A note fiom the Baron Von Huofi., on the vaiiance of tjbeTope at Sar. 
nath, from the Dehgopas of Ceylon, was lead 

[Tina will find a place in a fntuie number ] 

A letter from Col S P Stacy announced, that he had despatched for 
the inspection of the Society, to the charge of their Secretary, his very ex. 
tensive collection ofBactiian, Indo-Scythic, ancient Hindu, and Muham- 
niedan coins, of which he also forwarded a detailed catalogue 

Tins collection is more than usually valuaVde from its having bet n made prin> 
cipally in central India, and it is mainly rich in*Hindu coins, of which it will 
serve to dcvolope many senes with names hitherto unknown * 

Physical 

Specimens of Copper Oie from the Ajmir mines, with a descriptive ac> 
count by Captain Oixoiv, addressed to the Governor General, were present¬ 
ed thiough Captain Smyth, Mil Sec G G 

An account of the beaided vulture of Nipal, Gypaetos harbatus, by Mr B. 
If HunosoN, was submitted, with an accurate painting by his native artist. 

Mr Hodg<4on IB in possession of upwards ot 2000 illustrations of the Fauna, 
and the Ornithology of the valley, which he is now seeking to publish m a wor< 
thy mannei, in t onjunction with eminent naturalists at home The plates and 
descriptions ot the Mammalia are already gone to England, and the others will 
soon tollow The whole wiU form a memorable monument of his seal and in¬ 
defatigable industry 

Extracts of a letter from Professor Wir.soN were read. 

The Ashmolean Society, is anxious to obtain through the Asiatic Society, aa 
entire skeleton of an alligator, for the purpose of perpetual comparison with the 
fossils of the Saurian tube at home An inquiry has arisen which can be solved 
only in this country, Do Elephants shed their tusks ’ The immense supply of 
them bi ought from Africa to England, if derived from the death or destruction of 
the animal, must it is thought soon lead to its exterminalioo 

[Ml Wii SON, has, we are happy to remark, prepared the Vishnu ParAm, the 
Sankhya Chandnka, for the press, and only waits the casting of a new fount of 
type The Hindu theatre has passed through a new edition MooacHOFT’a 
Journals are still m Murray’s hands, and the bust not commenced upon, by 
Chantrby ] 

Notice on the foetus of the basking shark (squalus maxmus J, and a pre¬ 
served specimen, were submitted by Dr J T Pbarson 

A paper was submitted by Mr F. G TaviiOb, H C Astronomer at 
Madras, on a new method of ascertaining the error of collimation m 
astiononucol instruments by reflection fiom a surface of the mercury 

[This very valuable and simple method is described in the present number ] 

A note on the mummy brought by Captain Aboubold from Egypt was 
submitted by Dr Evans 

From the lateness of the hour the rending of the papers presented was 
postponed to the qext meeting. 
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I — iuount of the Ima iptions upon two ^eti> of Coppet Plates, found in 
the Western part of Gujerat IJy W H Wathiin, Esq Persian 
Sccrctaiy to the Bombay Government 

I In a letter to the Stcretdry of the Asiatic Society ] 

Sevei il \edi8 ‘>incc, I piocuied two s.ets of copper inscribed pHtes, 
one of which hid been di^covcied by some laboicis cmplovcd iii dig- 
^111 r the foundations of a housc at Danduca, in the PenmsuH of 
(wujaat, lud the other m a‘•imihr manner, at .SAatonayai, in the 
same piovline the iiivcriplioii'S being, however, in a character un¬ 
known to tlie leaned on this side of India, I found it impossible at 
til it tunc to dccvphci them 

Encouiagcd, howevti, b) the veiy interesting discoveiies brought 
to public notice in vuurvaluibk Journal, as connected with the 
hitluito unknown (hiractcr of the ni'^criptions on the iVliahab id 
pillai, and the recent success of the Reverend Mi. Siiivenson, I 
again endeavoured todecyplici the two inscriptions, in which I deiiv- 
ed much assistance fiom the alphabet given in )our number for 
Mauli, 1834 , and having obscived a lepetition of the same letteis 
in many parts ot the inscription, I concluded these were the titles 
pieccding the names ot the kings ot the dynasty, to *which the 
pi nice making the giant belonged 

Ill consequence, 1 found iiom jour key the words Raja ), and 
looking loi Malta, I discovcied that the (H) of the inscription was 
m, instiad of sh, which the alphabet given in the Journal would 
have made it The title Paiamfsttiaia next struck me, and led to 
the discovery of Plfima Mahesvata, and gave me a clue to the (^) p, 
of the chaiactei used , I had pieviously made out Svastt, of the com- 
3 (t 
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mcnceinent, but it was long' befoie I could understand the vowel 
maib I, (* ) which I took foi anusv'Oia, dfltr the'sc, and a few other 
letters jjad been asceitamed, the hrst of the msciiptions was easily 
deevphered, with the aid of a learned pandit 
The second w^s more defaced, and atlei the greatest tiouhlc, 
a part of it sli?! remained unintelligible, the Ictleis having become 
obliterated by the effects, ot time and damp 

They are both grants of lauds to piicsts, the hist is about fifteen 
hundred vears old, and the date of the second, some huudicd vcaia 
subsequent 

Thinking that an account of tlicsc inscription'^, and of the chaiac- 
tei m which they aie w'itten, may be inteic^tmg to soxiie of \oiii 
readeis, and thiow some additional light on the anennt hi^toiv of 
the west of India, 1 have ventuied to tiouble )ou with the .iccom- 
panying }ia])Ci, foi mscitioii m vour Journal 

A tianslation ot the iiT'cription A !*> tiansmitted, ind the ‘•iihst ince of 
the othci will he given in tlu dtcoinpanv mg ob cr\al ion-' \V 11 W 

The chaiactei m which these giants ari wiittcn, i-j evidcntlv 
derived iIoin the rnoic ancient one which i'-lomid in the case» of 
Kancfi, of Cof/i, and Vnulv (Ellora), on tliio tide of India, it also 
resembles that ot the cave msciiptiuu dccyjdicicd h\ Mr Wicmns 
m the Inst volume of the Asuitic Researches 

With the view of ficildating the fiituic u-'caicht'. of antiquarians, 
who may meet with the K-.aine desenpLiou of willing, a cumpaiative 
alphabet of tins chaiactei and devunagatt, (No 1 ) .lad a fac-'-miile of 
one of the inscriptions, mteilmed wnii the modem devanugati, (No 
2 ) ai c annexed-^ 

One original charactei being that foand m the cave^, appexis to have 
first existed throughout tlie western jiarts ot India, th it la in the Dakhan, 
Konkan, Gujemt, and perhaps moie geutially It seems to have un- 
deigone gradutd changes, until about two centunes subsequent to the 
jeras of Vicra'maditva and Saliva'hana, an alphabet ueaily similai, 
or identical with that at piesent noticed, would appeal to have been 
introduced In older to shew that thcie is coiisidciablc ground for 

* Sec Plates XL and XLI We have acpaiated the modern Sanscrit inter¬ 
lineation, which permitted of buns? set up in tjpe, giving figured refutnees to 
tlu lintb ot the moie ancuut NAgari lithogi aphed in Plate XL Wc have also 
ventuied to omit the hd and 4th pages of the hlhogiaphcd Alpliabet, containing 
the compound consonants w'ltli their seveial vowel marks, at, these combiuatious 
will be obvious to those who know the Ictteis, and have the necessary examples 
before them in the inscription itself — JSd 
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sncli a siippo'-jtion, copies of as many ot ihe vatious. cave characters, on 
this bide of India, as could be easih procured, weie collected and 
arranged in the oidci of what appealed to be their relati^^ antv- 
qiut\ 

Stleclion- fiom thcbP, and also from grants of subsequent date to 
tlio«< winch aic here piincipallv tieatcd of, have been made to give 
anidiaof the inamici in which the ancient wilting has giadnally 
bfctn changed to its present form these are all taken fiotn loppcr- 
pl lie and otliei iiiscnptions (which aie deposited in the Museum of 
the Bombay biancli of the Ro\al Asiatic Society) From one of these 
It appeal", that up to Sa(a 7.30, or A D SOS, no veiv material dif¬ 
fer ence 111 the chaiacter had taken pi ice The accompanving lithogia- 
pliic plate (No J). contains specimens of varieties of writing,from the 
inob' ancient tunes to the piesent* 

The hope ot meeting with a key to the alphabet now decjqihered, 
led to icfeicnccs to tho-c of Tibet and otlici countiies , and a stiong 
birailantv 'vas remarked between it, the Kawt {Kdvya Bhasha) cha- 
lactei of Java, used in tint countiy when undei the goveinnu nt 
ot Its Hindu conqueiois, the Puh of biftni, ,ind the alphabet of Ti- 
bet, fiom cath of thc'^c, a few hn •" have been copied, by rcfeience 
to which, the clo"C m^cnib’ nice of many of the Ictteis to those of the 
in<-ciipMon (No 1), wnl be appaient 

Clal of the piovmcial alphabets also have been ciidcntU taken 
from till" souicc, long before the remodeling of the pie i.t ileva- 
nagaii a few of the most stiiking coincidences are alai j^iven in the 
same plate with the above (No 4) 

The resemblance of this cliaiactei to those of Tibet, and the sacied 
alphabets ot Siam and Java, may perhaps tend to throw some light 
upon the Jeia of the conquest of Java, bumalia, and several of the 
eastern islands by the Hindus, and also on that ot the intioduction 
of the Buddhist lehgion into Tibet, and the countiies eastward of 

the }3iahinaputra 

The contents of these inscnptions. as tending to elucidate the 
ancient history of Western India, at the commencement of the fourth 
century of the Christian rcia, are of some inteiest, as will be pre- 

* Wedchr the publicahoii ot these compaiative dphabits, because we think 
they may be lendcrcd more eomplete by the addition ot those to which we have 
access on this side of India Such a pala ographu d tible has been long a 
desideratum, and Mr WAiiirN’s eontiibution will furnisli acoubiduable portion 
ot the list Our ree|nt inscriptions from ShekAwat, audUenaics must, liowever 
he added to complete it, and the various Pah offsets fiom the M«yadM require to 
be moie fully developed —Eo 
3 Q 2 
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sently dcUiIed a libt of the princes enumerdted will be found in 
the Appendix, (No 5) * 

In tl« first inscription, as well as m the second, the origin of this 
dynasty is traced to BuATAncA Si!.napati, who is said to have esta¬ 
blished his powei* by signal bravery and prowess las capital named 
Valabhijmra* also expressly mentioned in the fust giant, both the 
founder of this sovereignty, and two fiist successois, did not take 
the title of king, but Senapati, or General, whence it may be infeired, 
that they were under a pai amount sovereign, by whom the province 
of Gvjeiat was committed to their charge , and it is stated in the 
desciiption of the fourth prince of this family, that he was raised to 
the royal dignity by " thg great monarcii, the sole sovereign of the 
entiie world,” meaning India 

The third in succesMon to him, named Sriditara Sena, would ap¬ 
peal to ha>e thrown off all dependence on this paramount sovereign of 
Vjayana or Kanouj, lor by the date of the first inscription, the Valabhi 
Samuat or acra would appear to have been instituted in his reign, its 
date being Samvat nine this circumstance induced the belief, at first, 
that the tera referred to was that ot VicRAM^uiTyA, until on referiing 
to the ist volume of Tod’s Rajasthan, the existence of a Surya- 
vansa dinasty m Gujerdt, whose capital was Valahhpura, and title 
** JBhatarca,” and also of a Samvat, oi rnia peculiar to those kings, as 
pro\ed by Jama legends, and inscriptions found at Somndth, Pattan, 
&c. shewed that these grants must belong to those princes and their 
sera alone 

Colonel Ton established, from the materials already mentioned, 
the particulars oTwhich may be seen on reference to his workf, the 
following histoiical data 

1 The emigration of a pi ince named Keneksen, of the Surya-vania, 
or race of the sun, from KoshalaX desha, and his establishing himself 
in Gvjerdt about A IJ 144 

2 The institution of an ara, called the Vaiabln Samvat, by his suc¬ 
cessors, who became the independent kings of Gujerat the first year 
of winch aera was the 375th of Vicramaditva, or A D 319. 

3 The invasion of the kingdom of the Valahht princes by a bar¬ 
barian force, the destruction of their capital Valahhipura, in A D 524, 
and the removal of thes eat of goveinment to the noith-eastern part of 
Gujerdt, most probably at first to Sidhapura, about A D 554 

The inscriptions confirm, in a singular manner, these several epochs. 

• 

• In Prarrit, it is written with a 6, “ Balahhi ” 
t See the chapter entitled “ Annals of Me war ” t The present Oude. 
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The first iiisciiption is dated 9th Valabhi Sarnvat, corresponding with 
384 of Vicrama'ditta, and A D 328 
Now allowing twenty years for tlie average reign of the six^irinces 
of the first inscription, this will gi\e 129 years for the interval be¬ 
tween Skidhara Sena, in whose reign tin*, sera ina^ he supposed to 
have conamenced, and Biiatarca Si<napati, the founder o" the dynasty, 
which will place him as having lived in A 1) 190, or within forty- 
six \ears of the time specified by Too, as that of Keneks'bn's estab¬ 
lishment m Gujeidt That Bhatatca was a family title, and not the 
real name of this chief, is shewn by its being alone used in the seals 
affixed to both the in«eiiptions 

From the second inscription, wc have aloijg line of princes, the la‘»t 
of whom, Sii a'ditya Musalli, would appear, fioni an allusion»theiein, 
to have lemoAed the capital to Sidhapura 

Taking the number of kings, whose names are given sub'sequent to 
SridiiarA Sena, the founder of the rw/nMi leia, at twehe, and the 
length of their leigns at an average of twentv yeais each , tins calcu¬ 
lation will shew a terra of about 240, or more years, to have elajised 
flora this time, to that of Silauitya Musalli of Sidhapura, oi A D 
559, about thirty-five years after the sack of Valabhtpura by the 
barbaiians 

On relcrnng to the list of kings, another of the name ofSiLAOiXYA, 
it will be seen, just piecedcd the prince who made the grant con¬ 
tained m the 2nd in^ciiption, whose reign will thus approximate 
to A D 524, stated in the Jatna legends to be the dale when the 
capital was surprised by a foreign army From the same source also, 
wc find the name of the prince wdio then reigued, to have been 
SiLADiTYA, as above 

These coincidences aie curious, and tend to coiifiim the authen-* 
tiLity of those fragments of early Hindu history, which Ton has so 
carefully collected 

The Jatna historical legends all mention the kings of this dynasty, 
and then seia, the Valabhi Samoat, the capital, from its geographi¬ 
cal position, would appear to have been the Byzantium of Ppolemy , 
Its kings were of the dynasty called by foreigners the Balhdra, which 
may have been a corruption of the title Bhatarca*, or derived flora 
the adjoining district of Bhala, and Rai or prince , the absurd man¬ 
ner in which Hindu names weie, and still are, corrupted by the Arabs, 
and other foreigners, may easily account for the difficulty of recon¬ 
ciling real names wi^h their corruptions 

* Biiatarca, literally means cherishing sun , it is a royal title. 
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It IS A ciicum‘«t.iucc connected with the destiiiction ot 

Valabhti^vta, that it ^\ouId appeal to have been conqueied hv a 
Mhhchha, or Bactio Indian ainiv, whidi, it mav be pie‘'Uunied, came 
fiom a Battrian kingdom then e\i‘«tmg, m which were piobably coin- 
pii*ed tlic piesejit MuUan, Smdk, Caihhn, and perhaps inanv other 
j)ro\incc«, ^liethei tins state became subsequently divided into 
eevtial pettv pi incipalitic«, one of which held the southern pait of 
Stndh and Cachha, is a query which remains to he solved, the south- 
einpaitot Si/irfA, howcvei, hd‘» been known fioin the most ancient 
time**, hv the appellation ot Lar, which would he in San*'Ci it Lai tea 
now the^i.in"doin of Ijinke i*- nienlioned expies^ly b) Pfoi i my, hut 
13 made to corapii'^o the loa^tof (hijemt, 'which might have h^ii 
conquered hv it, the Mlongest fad m ^uppoit ot tin'' theory i"* that 
many Bactio-Indian’’' com®, with the head ot the prince, cvidcntlv ot 
infeiioi Gicck woikman-'liip something ‘'imilai to tho®o found at the 
Mamkyala Tope, &c ha^o been found in great nunibcis in Caihha, and 
in paits of Samd'-filla\ 

It mav be heie mentioned, that it is fiom this vciv faimh of Vala- 
hhipwa, that tlic legend® ot the piesenl Kanasof Vdayapui (Oodipoor) 
deduce tbeii descent 

After icigmng ®ome veais in the noith of Gujemt, \.\\e power of 
the dyna'-tv wa~ de®tio\ed, it® kingdom di->incmbered, and the city 
of AnhuJiraut Vattan beeamc the cipital, undoi the “ucceeding dvnas¬ 
ties of the Chawuia and C/inlnhia (vidgo Solanki) lace® 

Both of the SC' giants convey fields to brahmans as lehgions gifts 
The lands gi anted in the second in®ciiption aie stated to he situated 
in Savia, and the donee® aie ®aid to have come fiom Girinagnra, 
(Junagm or Gtinal,) and to have settled at Sidhapura 

Two tacts, piovmg the gicat iintiquitv of these grant®, are,—fu®t, 
the mea®mc of laud being ®quaic pace® , and the otbei, the existence 
of the worsliip of the sun one of the pimce® i® named as being of 
that sect 

In the course of antiquanan rc®eaiches m India, we cannot but 
rcraaik the^very opposite couisc pursued hv tlie Jatna&, and the Brah- 
rnant, in legaid to tlie preservation of histoiK d legends, the Brah¬ 
mans are accu®ed by the Juinn'- of liaviug destroyed, vvheiever they 

* These are probably the Greek coins AuniAN mentions as current at Baiigaza 
or liioaeh [We shall, 1 trust, hear more of these coins from Col PoniNcmn 
or Capt UuRNLs It is essential to know to which of oui new series they 
belong —Ed ] , 

t Saurabhtra, or the region of the worshippers of the sun, comprised the whole 
of the ptninsuld at present called Kathiawai 
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g.iincd the fc'U])ri*miU v, all the hi'^loiical books in existence, which 
iclatfcl fftcts antciior to the Mu‘-alin<iii conquest, and we coitfiinly do 
not find in the DaUinn, .ind othei countncsi winch have been long 
undci their extlu‘'i\c nilUn.n(e, any tliin« \\h^l(c^cl jniol to that 
penod , wherea*', on the coutiar\, the Jamai, have tUM‘«uied up m their 
hbiaiits, e\ci} his^loiical legend andtiagiucnt that could be pie^cived 
bv them 

Mav it not bo infeiicd, that the buh.nan*', scnsilile of the gieat 
changes uitioduocd bv them''elvco to scivc thou own avaiicioiis pui- 
posc®, in the iliiidii woi«hip, at the a'la of the Mu-^aliiiaii conquest, 
neglccti d the pic^eivatiou of the histoiical vAOik-i whuh then cvestccl, 
foi us no king of then own filth icmaiiKd, and then nobles and 
lo.irntd nieii niu-t have lo"! then powei and influence, no quo was 
Itlt who took anv intcK L in t'leir piescrvatiori , and it <ippeaii pro* 
bablc, that at‘'uch pciiod, the weic alteied, and the novel 

piactucs now cxi'-ting intiodnccd, to enable the'*e wilv pinets still to 
cvtoithom the supcistition of the people, wdiat,they had foiiucily 
cujoved by the pious immilicencc of then own kings 

Tlie /aiiKii indeed a^''Clt. that the Pinanus aic meic historical woik'^, 
that rAIlASUBAMA, RaMAC II VM)B\, A, MA, hi Wei C IllCI cl) glC.lt 
kings, who leigucd in Oudi' and othci pl.iccs, and have not the slight¬ 
est pii tcin'ioiis to divinitv 

It ni.iv tend to (oiiliiiii this theoVy, when we considei, that all the 
gieat icfoiniti of the lliadu icligion, whose docliines and whose 
expositions of that faith aie now followed, flouii''lied about the same 
j.criod when India w is tliiowu into confusion b\ the invasions of 
those fciocn.us and fanatical haibaiian'*, the Ai.ibs, tlic Tuiks"^, and 
Afghan'', oi fioin h\o to t ighl hundicd years hack , Sanx aha A^ciiarya, 
Valabii V A'ciiarya, and Ram vNiij V A'iiiakva, aic all supposed to 
have lived between those jiciiocK 

The great Hindu ‘‘ovcicigntii s falling to pieces, il became impos«ii- 
ble to ptifoi111 sacrifice-icqiiijing'•ucli piodigims c ^pindituiet, the 
kings of foreign faith, no longei luling by the Sldstia«», no check 
(existed to the luteimivluic of ca-tes hence the Warna Sankara, 



vaiiuus pails, hud down the waiJike profession, and engaged in civil 
and couiraeieial puisiuts hence the picscnt Ki/ictn, the Piahhtt 

* By Tuiks, 1 mean natives ot Cential Asn 

t Jsucli as Ski., nolwithstnnamp the U'-scrlioiis of the brahmans 

that these batrificcs ui^thc hoise, have been abolished in this Kal -yuga, we 
hud instances ot thin pcifoimamts iccoidul lu inbciiptious ot 800 years and 
later dale 
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the Bhatit, &c. once waniors, now scribes and merchants, the 
hrahraanb then, to uuse themselves, and degrade the other castes, 
invented the fable of the desti notion of the whole Kshehiya tube by 
Parasurama —a thing in itself incredible, but which story enabled 
them to substitute the Puianas, for the Vedas, lu conducting the sacred 
offices, as connected with those classes 
Furthei, if we inquire into the origin of many of the present most 
populai incarnations, as worshipped in western India, we shall no 
doubt trace them to the aera when the Pur£nas were interpolated and 
toiivcrted from mere historical legends into books of scnpturc A new 
impetus was thus given to superstition, by the discovery of these 
supposed miraculous emanations of Siva, Vishnu, and Ganesa, in the 
shape of, Khundrh Rao*, Wtttoba, and the Chnchwara Ganapati 
Th,it great changes were introduced about the period of the MusaU 
man invasion, into the practices of the Hindu religion, and that many 
as they now exist, aie fai diffeient to what thev were previous to that 
sera, are facts which will become better known and ascci tamed, as the 
antient histoiy of the country becomes more cleaied fiom the obscu¬ 
rity m which It IS at pieseiit involl^ed 


Translate of an ancient Tnscripttitn, dated 9th of the Valahhi Samvat, 
or A D 328, and found tn digging the foundations of a house, near 
Danduta, tn the Peninsula of Gvjei at, or Saurdshtra 

May prosperity (evei emanate) fiom the city of Valahhi ^ The 
possessoi of incomparable stiength fiom the crowds of powerful 
enemies and friends, who piostrate themselves (before him), who 
earned glory in hundreds of battles fought in the countries of his 
foes, whose prowess and renovrn dazzled (the ejes of the ])iinces 
of the universe), one enjoying the affections (of his subjects) by 
grants of rewards and honors, and also by courteous behaviour 
The acquirei of royal prosperity by the strength (aid) of his nume¬ 
rous dependents and attached friends, great adorer of Mahesvara 
(Siva), (such was) Senajiati Bhatarca (Bhatarca, the geneial-in- 
chief). 

His son, with head tinged of a reddish coloui, by constant inclina¬ 
tion to the dost of his facber’s feet, and thus rendered pure the lus¬ 
tre of the nails of whose feet (as minors) surpassed the diamonds of 
Bucra's diadem, whose riches were a constant source of relief to the 
poor, helpless, and destitute, (was the) great worshipper of Mah'hs- 
vara, Sri Senapati Dbara Sena (the general of the forces, Dhara 
Sena) 

Ills younger brother with forehead w'holly sanctified by prostrations 
at hia (brothel's) feet, a performer of all the acts devotion accord- 

• These are all peculiar to the Mahratia country, their temples being at J^uru, 
Pundarpur, and Chtnehwar 
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insf to the pieccpts of Menu, and other holy saints, who, like Dhakma 
flaja (YuoiiisTiiitt\), lias arranged all laws, leceived his inaugui atioii 
to ihe thume, “ fioin the Gie.it Soveieigti*himself, the sole monarch 
of the eiitiie world," and whose accession to rovalty was solenuiued 
by iinboiuided gifts He was the great worshipper of Makesvara, 
Si I Mahaiaja JbtoNA Sinha (the foitimate king, DuoSa Sinha ) 
lli'i touiigei hi other, who by the piowess and foice of his sole 
aim, as a lion, conquered the iiosls of liis enemies, mounted on 
elephants, the twvlum of all those who sought a place of lefuge, con* 
veisaiit with all the larious piinciples ot science,—acdestial, all* 
yielding tiee to fi lends and dependants, affoidmg to all enjoyments 
aocoidiiig to their seveial wishes and tastes, gieat follower of 
lifiAGAVATA (Vishnu) (was) Sii Mahaiaja Diiauuva Sena 

His \ounger biotliei, all whose sms were amoved by piostiations 
befote the lotus resembling feet ot his (elder) biother, by whose vir¬ 
tuous conduct, as a pme stieain, the crimes of the Kali yuga were 
washed away , whose fame was celebiated bv ciowdsof vanqift&hcd ene¬ 
mies, was the gieat adoiei of the sun. Sii Maharaja Dhahapatiah 
Whose son acquired the chief of iflitues by adoiation of his fathei’s 
feet, who^e sword fiom his infancy was liis sole he4|)ei , who distiu- 
gui‘ihed himself as the touch-stone of bravery, the destiovei ot multi¬ 
tudes of foes resembling intoxicated elephants The bright lustie ot the 
iiaiK of whose feet weie leflected bv the splendoni ot the ciowds of 
his pi o‘>tratc enemies, who fulhlkd the mipoit ot the title "Raja," 
by ilclighling the lieaits of his subjects, and affording them piotec- 
tion, (and bv governing,) as commended iii the Smrtits (holy books) , 
who sui passed bvAiiA (Cupid) in beautv, the moon in splendour, the 
monarch ot mountains (Himalaya), in fixedness of purpose In depth 
(ot thought and counsel) the ocean, the teachei of the gods in wis¬ 
dom, the gicat mastci of iiches (Cuvkra) in wealth, who lelinquished 
as stiaw, the fi lilts of liis entci pii^es, in liis anxiety to remove the 
feais ot those who mght piotection, delighter of the heaits of the 
learned ot fiiends and dependants, bv bestowing iiches far bevond 
then dc'>iie3, who enjoyed all the gintificatiuiis and luxuiies ot the 
vaiious countiies in the woild, as one who had himself tiavelled 
through them, (was) the gieat worshippei of Mahewma, bii Mahaiaja 
Griha Sena 

His son, toi evei fortunate by the lays proceeding from the dia- 
mond-bke nails of his futhei’s feet,—all whose sins aie washed 
away by the puie water of tlie Ganga (Ganges), whose wealth 
and piospciity are pailicipated in by multitudes of friends and depend¬ 
ants —la whom all the quahtus of beauty, have taken up their 
abode, a-» if bv the deaiie ot associating with the beautie'» of his foirn; 
who has astonished all those skilled in aichery, by his wonderful 
natural skill, unpuned as it is by superior and constant exeicises, the 
inaintaiuei of all pious giants, bestowed by the will of ancient kings 
he that lemoves from pow’er, those (evil mmisteis) who seek the 
luin of his subjects .-wa unique example of the abode of wisdom and 

* This evidently lefeis to gomp one of the successors ot Vicrama'oitya and 
Sha'IiIVa'hana The Piamaia or Poaai kings ot Ujaia oi Cauouj 

3 R 
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prosperity, in one and the same person, whose renown is alone suffi¬ 
cient to destroy the power of his foes, whose roval dignity is heri- 
ditary,—great worshipper of Mahesvara, powerful wielder of tlie 
battle-axe, Sri Mahaiaja Skishara Skna,-— peremptorily issues these 
his mandates' 

To those ip o^ce, and those unemployed, to the goveiliois of towns, 
to the chiefs of distncts, revenue officers, foiest chiefs, piutectois of 
the roads, &c. &c and all officers howsoever employed ' 

‘ Be it known to you ’ that for the mciease of my fathei’s and mo¬ 
ther’s holiness, foi my own salvation, and for the sake of obtaining 
other objects of my heart’s desiie, in this and m the next world, I hu\e 
gi anted fifty paces of land, (situated) at the southern boundaiv of ihc 
village of Matsira, and sixty paces of laud near the northern limit of 
Veraputri, to a Lodrit^ biahmaii, learned m the Rig-Veda of the 
same gotra (family), as Kaina and others also a piece of land of 
fifty paces, on the western side of Prathapura, and eight paces near 
Ishvara Deva Senak is likewise granted to a liig-VHa brahman, 
named Deva Sila of the same gotta, as Trivalam Havana, &c (this 
part is very unintelligible in the original,) this land, with the hamlets 
and other things thcieunto pertaining, with its eartli, water, wind, sky, 
spirits, grain, and gold, is (hereby) given, with all that which may 
thereupon be produced 

* All the ministers of state must avoid placing their hands on this, 
as they would on the hole of a serpent, for the constant and due per¬ 
formance of the five great sacrifices (naming them), I have given 
this, foi us long as the moon, sun, seas, rivers, and this w’orld shall 
exist, to be enjoyed by the descendants, sons, grandsons, &c By 
pouring out water, (it is) given up as a brahmanical gift, to be en¬ 
joyed on the terms usual with such giants, they may plough, cause to 
be ploughed, or give it away. No one should cause any hindiance 
(to this grant) 

* Future pious kings, both of our family, and others, who will appre¬ 
ciate the fiuits of a grant of laud, should appiove aud maintain this 

(Here the usual quotations from the Malta Bhdrata are 
intioduced, quoting the gift by king Saqara. and shewing the sin 
of destroying such a giaut of land) 

* Wiitten by the miniater foi peace and war, Scanna Bhatta, Samvat 
D, Vaishaca vadi 8 1, Maharaja Sri'duara Sena, the heroic, my 
pleasure ' my hand!’ 


List of kings of the Valabhi or Balhdia dynasty^ as found in the tuo 
, inscriptions 

A. D. 144 or lOO I Sen&pati Bhatarca. 

2 Dhara Sena 

3. Mah^rfija Drona Sinha. 

4 Dhruva Sena, I 

5. Dharapattau. 

6 Griha Sena. 
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A. D. 300 7 * Sri'ohara Sbna, 1 f 

8. SlIiAOrTYA, I. 

9. Charaqriha, 1 

10 Sri'ohara Ssna, II. 

11. Dhrcva Sena, 11 

12 SiuuHARA Sena, 11 

13 SlLADlTVA, II 

At tins pait of the copper-plate the writing is so obliterated, that 
the names of two or three princes cannot be made out. 

16 Mahaiaja Charaqriha, II 
A D 524 17 SitADiTYA.m 

A D 559 18. SiLADITTA Musaixi, IV. 

The first two pnnees have the title Senapatt alone. All those sub¬ 
sequent to No 3, Maharaja The whole bad the title of " Sai' Bha- 
TARf \,” and the device on their banner, was the " Nandi,” or sacied 
bull of SiVA, as appeals fioin the seals attached to both inscriptions. 

II — Synopsis of the Thar and Ghoral Antelopes, By B H. Hodgson, 

E^q , ttesident in Nipal 

[la a letter to the Secretary As Soc read 7tli Ot.t ] 

I beg to forward to you, herewith, synoptical descriptions of the 
Thar and Ghoral Antelopes, deiived from careful examination of a 
great many individuals of both sexes, which were either alive or 
recently killed at the time of examination These descriptions are 
preceded by an amended definition of the group to which the animals 
belong, that given by Smith in the English Regne Animal being so 
inaccurate, as to be calculated only to lead the inquirer astray. Mine, 
now proposed, is drawn from an intimate knowledge of three out of the 
four species comprising the group But it is probable that very much 
yet remains to be done before the vast genus Antilope can be success¬ 
fully divided into subgenera, fitted either to illustrate natural affinities, 
or even to render perfect, facility of reference Mr Owen has, since 
the publication of tlie English Cuvier, recast this cntensive genus in 
a manner very different from Smith's, though not, I think, superior 
to it. Considering, indeed, how extremely superficial is our knowledge 
of the greater part of this vast assemblage of the hollow-horned 

* These seven are fripi the first inscription, the following from the second 
inscription. 

t A D. 314 In hia reijpi, the Valablu »ra is supposed to have commenced. 

3 R 2 
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ruminanto, it might he as well, peihaps, for our general classi6ers, to 
bear m mind the Baconian adage, that “ an over-early reduction of 
knowledge into methods generates acquiescence” in misleading sys¬ 
tems of natuic 

Mj apology for^„he amended indication of the suhgenusNiEMORHEDus 
of the English Regne Animal, now attempted, is, that the celebrity 
of that work might fix and propagate errois which I happen to 
possess the means of coireeling, and that, as I have an unusually 
complete knowledge of thiee out of the four speiies comprised in this 
gioup, my definition of it may peihaps stand the test of time, if the 
group itself he allowed to remain 

Nipal, August 1835 r 


English Regne Animal Synopsis 
Sub-Oenus XIII Ntemorhedus, Smiih. 

Subgenertc character (nobis) 

Stiuctuie assuming a caprine foim, suited for heavy climbing, or 
for leaping, hoi ns in both sexes, their cores hollow’'", and connected 
with the frontal sinuses, but not porous, apd only sub-cellular, inserted 
behind the orbits, short, conical, simply bent back, annulo-wnnkled, 
parallel to the plane of the face, and neaily so to each other, suh- 
remote at base, suhorhital sinus, small, or wanting, no inguinal poi es , 
tail caprine , eais longish, pointed, and striated, muzzle small, or none , 
knees callous ? maned, hair of two «:orts, and thick, oi, of one sort, 
and spare , four teats m the females Reside m the mountainous and 
woody regions of the continent and islands of India, solitarily, oi in 
small gioupo 

Sp I A SuMATRKNSis Comhing Ootan 
Sp. 2 A Duvauceu 11 Variety of Ghordl f 
Sp 3 A Guokal Characters—extremely capnne, being allied to 
antelope only by its lound and ringed horns Size small, attitude 
gatheied, with back much arched, and structuic adapted for 
leaping, limbs modelately stout and rigid, general form of the 
scull caprine, with the iidge line much bent, and the panetes 
depressed at a stiong angle to the fiontal bones, and no indentation 
before the oibits, fifty inches long, exclusive of the tail, and twentv- 
seven high , horns seated on the crest of the frontals, six inches long, 
the points inclined inwards, 20 to 25 annuli extending |rds up the 

* This, as a generic character, has been used to sepifiate tiapra end Damalia 
from \utelope , upon which 1 have only to obsei ve, that 1 know four apecies atiU 
retained under Autelopc, which have uevei theless hollow-cored horns. 
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horus, annuli crowded and vague, especially towards the bases, 
somewhat mtenupted by faint longitudinal stiiie, truncated, inde- 
peiidant of each other, and equally developed all round , no suborbital 
sinuses, a half muzzle, upper hp clad, tail comco depiested, and 
only half nude below , fur of two sorts, abundant aid loosely applied 
to the skin , a shoit, semi-erect mane on the \eitex Knees usually 
callous and nude, but not congenitally so , colours of the annual rustv 
and brown, paler below , line of the veitcx, tail, chest, and a stupe 
down the front of the fore legs and back of the lund, blown black , 
outsides of ears lusty, lips and chin lufcscent white, a huge patch of 
puie white at the junction of the head and neck, below , hoi ns, hoofs, 
and muzzle, black , ins, dark hazel, e\c, me;jf.u Inbribits- juxta iliina- 
lavan legion of Nipal Female sraallei and paler hued , jouiTg, leddei 
and no inaiks or mane 

Sp 4 A Tha'r, nobis The ThtU of the Nipalcse New Charac- 
teis less decidedly capiine thaiT in the last, veiy nearly allied 
to the Combing Ootan Back straight, witheis higlier than the 
cioup, and stiucture suited foi heavv climbing, not foi leaping , limbs 
vei V «tout and rigid, with higher hoofs than m the last, the edges of 
which ai e raised above the pads General foi m of the scull cervine, 
with the ridge line mode) ately convexed, and the panetes not depressed 
at a stiong angle to the frontal bones A deep indentation befoie the 
oibits Horns posterior to orbits, but below the crest of fiontals, eight 
inches long, rather stouter and less falcated, than in the preceding, 
bub-divergent, with the points inclined outwards, 20 to 30 crowded 
annuli, extending |rds up the horns, the annuli truncated, equal all 
round, iiidependant, broken by decided longitudinal stiise, one inch 
below the eje, a suborbital siuus, opening on a nude space by a round 
punctuie, and fmmshed with a fleshy thick gland secreting a \i«cous 
humoui, asm Sumatrensis , no maxillar) sinus, a half muz/le, largei 
than in the preceding, but existing only as a bioad hue in fiont of 
the upper lip, which is otherwise clad in hair Tail shoitcr, depiessed 
nude below , fur of one sort only, scanty, harsh, and applied to the skin, 
a semi erect-mane, as m Ghordl, knees, callous, perhaps 'pongenitally 
so Sternum not so, size large. 64 inches long by 38 high, and upwaids 
of 200 lbs m weight Coloui of the whole animal above, with the 
entire head and neck, jet black , on the flanks, mixed with deep clay 
red The foie arms and hams outside, as fai down as the great 
flexures, clay led, nearly or wholly unmixed , lest of the limbs, hoary, 
or rufescent hoary ^outsides of ears, dark , chest, pale No stripes down 
legs, lips and ohm dull hoary, and a stripe of pure hoary tunning 
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backwards over the jaws from the gape, horns, hoofs, and muzzle, 
black , ins, dai k hazel, eye, mean 

Female as large as male, and like him m all essential respects The 
young, paler, and mixed with gray. 

Iriliuhit the preorpitous and wooded mountains of the cent) al region 
of Nipal, which they lush up and down with fearful rapidity, though 
they do not spiing or leap well, nor are speedy 

The Thar species are denominated Sarau, in the western parts of these 
mountains, where it is as common as in Nipal. The Oambmg Ootan 
IS Its analogue in the Indian Islands , but the species is not found, 1 
believe, in any other mountainous range of the continent of India 


III — On the Wild Goat and Wild Sheep of the Ilimdlaya, with Remarks 

on the genera Capra and Ovts B H Hoogson, Bsq Resident 

tn Nipal * 

In the way of classification, there are few objects, I belieic, more 
important than the establishment of some distinctive marks to sepa¬ 
rate Antilope, Capta and Ovts. The best naturalists of the present 
day appear to think that M GEOPpaov’s diagnosis of the former genus, 
VIZ coies of the horns solid, may be lelied on But small as is the 
number of .Antelopes accessible to me, I have proved with the saw, 
that in respect to at least four species, (viz Chlrd, Thar, Got al, and Du- 
vaucellu,) the fact is not so, all these four having sinuses m the cores of 
their horns, connected with the frontal sinuses and, if it be objected, 
that of three of these the character is confessedly o«culant towards 
Capra, that cannot be urged against the fourth, which is a Gazella of 
H Smith's group 

It 18 certain, therefore, that solid horns constitute not an invariahle 
character of the genus Antilope , and it is highly piobable, that this 
character is not of such general prevalence as to warrant the distinction 
founded upon it 

The truth seems to be this, that m Antilope, the bony nuts of the 
horns are of a compact structure, possessing at their bases sinuses of 
only limited extent, and nearly free from cellular partitions , whereas 
m Capra, and yet more m Ovis, the cores are porous and uncompact* 
and furnished at their bases with large sinuses, crowded with cells*. 

On the present occasion, I do not propose to make any farther men¬ 
tion of the genus Antilope, but to confine my8el4 to some remarks 

* The form of the scull along vertical hne^ fonus a much better diagnosis than 
the coifg of horns. 
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tending to illustrate the distinctions between Capra and Ovts, and 
more paiticulaily, to test the accuiacy of those indications which are 
generally admitted by authors, by applying them to the wild species 
of either genus which belongs to the Himalaya 

For the last two years, 1 have had aliie in my garden, a splendid 
specimen of the mature male of each, and I have frequently comjiaied 
them together in all respects of manners and of structure As the 
goat in question, as well as the sheep is new*, I will begin with a 
synoiiticol desciiption of the two, and then pioceed to notice the 
points of difference and agieeineiit existing between them 
Tribe CAPRinjB—H Smith 
G enus— Capra, Ditto • 

Species—C Jharal. New, the Jiiaral of the NipalesS 
Affined to the Alpine (Egagi i, and to Jemlatca Adult male, 50 to 56 
inches long from snout to rump, and 36 to 40 high Head finely 
formed, and full of beauty and expiession. Clad m close short hair, 
and without the least vestige of a beard , facial hue, straight, eais 
small, narrow, eiect, rounded at tips, and stiiated, eye. lively, between 
the nares, a black moist skin, nares themselves short and wide, 
knees and sternum, callous, tail, short, depressed, wholly nude below 
Animal of compact, powerful make, with a spaiish, shoit, and bowed 
neck, deep bairel and chest, and longish, very strong and rigid limbs, 
Buppoited on perpendicular pasteins and high compact hoofs , false 
hoofs conic and considerably developed , attitude of rest gatliered and 
firm, with the head moderately raised, and the back sab*arched 
Shoulders decidedly higher than the croup, fore quarters superb, and 
wholly invested in a long, flowing, straight, lion-like mane, some¬ 
what feathered vertically from the crown of the withers, and sweep¬ 
ing down below the knees, hind-quarters pool and porcine, much 
sloped off from the croup to the tail, and the skin much constricted 
between the hams behind, fur of two sorts—^the outer hair of mode¬ 
rate haishness, nor wiry nor brittle, straight, and applied to the skin, 
but erigible under excitement, and of unequal lengths and colours, 
the inner, soft and woolly, as abundant as m the wild sheep, and 
finer, of one length and colour Horns 9 to 12 inches long, inserted 
obliquely on the crest of the frontals, and touching at base with thrir 
anterior edges, sub compressed, sub'triangular, and uniformly wrink* 
led across, except near the tips, wheie they are lounded and smooth , 

keeled and sharpened tc^ the front, obtusely rounded behind. the 

• ^ 

*My own imperfect acconnt of both, la the Society’s Transactioas, is the only 
one extant. 
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edge of the keel not ujdose, dutl usually but fdiutly marked by the 
continuation over it of the tiaiisveise wrinkles of the horns 

The horns are divergent, and directed more upwaids than back- 
wurdb their points are slightly inclined mwards The coloui of 
the diiimdl is a sathiate brown superficially, but internally, hoary blue, 
and the mane, for the most pait, wholly of that hue , foie arms, 
lower part of hams, and backs of the legs, rusty, entire fronts of 
the limbs, and whole face and cheeks, black-brown , the daik colour 
on the two last paits divided by a longitudinal hue of pale rufous, 
and another befoie the eye, shoiter , bps and chinhoaiy, with a hlack- 
i*'h patch on eithei side below the gape , tip of tail and of ears, black¬ 
ish , tongue and palate, aild nude skin of lips and iiiu/zle, black , ins, 
darkish icd hazel Odour vciy powerful m the mature male, especi¬ 
ally at ceitain times Is found m the wild state in the Kachar region 
ofNipal, in small flocks oi soUtanly , »a hold, capiitious, wanton, 
eminently ecansonal, pugnacious, and easily tamed, and acclimatised 
in foreign pai ts 

Remarks. Jhdral is closely affined by the character of the horns to 
the Alpine (Egagtt, and still moie nearly, m other respects, to lemlaica 
It diffeis fiom the former by the less volume of the horns, by their 
smoother anteiior edge, and by the tihsence of the beard ,—fiom the 
lattei, by horns much less corapiesscd and nodose Jhatal biceds 
with the domestic Goat, and peihapa moie nearlv lesembles the or- 
dinarv model of the tame races than any wild species yet discovered, 
The westein type of the Him0ayan wild goat (called Tehi, at Simla 
and Mufcuii; has the antciioi edge of the horns decidedly nodose, 
though less so than in C. Jemlaica 

The Wild Sheep Genus— Ovts 
Species— 0 Nahoot, nnhi 

The Ndhooi of the Nrjialese New ^ vanety of 0 Musmon^ 
Closely affined to Mumon, of which it is possibly only a vari¬ 
ety Adult male, 48 to 54 inches fiom snout to rump, and 32 
to 36 high. Head coarse and expiessionless, clad entiiely in close 
short hair, Ivithout beard on the chm or thioat, or any sem¬ 
blance of mane Chaifiou considerably arched. Ears medial, nar- 
low, ejiect, pointed, striated. Eye dull, mo’st space between the 
naies, evanescent, nuies narrow and long Knees and sternum 
callous, tail medial, cyhndnco-depressed, only ^ nude below Struc¬ 
ture moderately compact, not lemarkable for power Neck spa- 
iish, bowed, With a considerable dip from the crown^f the shoulders. 
Limbs longisb, firm, but slender, not remarkable for rigidity, and sup- 
poited on laxer pasterns, and on hoofs lowei and less compact than 
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the gr ats, false hoofs mere qnUositics Attitude of rest less gathered 
and film, with the head lower and the back straight. Shoulders 
d .dedlv lower thancioup , fore-qnarters not more massive than the 
liind, nni tl.cir extiemities stronger Han of two sorts—the outer 
hair, of a hai&h, buttle, quill-like character, serpeatuied internally 
with the salient bows of one hair fitting into the lesiUent bends of 
anothei, but externally, straight and porrect from the skin, very 
abundant, and of medial nnifotm length all ovei the body . the inner 
coat, soft and wqplly, rathei spare, and not more abundant than in 
the Goat Horn<i, 22 inches along the curve, inserted high above the 
orbits, on the crown of tlie forehead, touching nearly at base with 
then whole depth, and carrying the frontaljhones veiy high up be¬ 
tween them , the iiauctals being depressed m an equal degree The 
horns dnerge gieatly, but can scarcely be said to be spirally turned 
They arc liist directed upwards, considerably befoie the facial line, and 
then sweep downwards with a bold ^urve the points again being re- 
cuived upwaids and inwards They are uncoidpiessed, triangular, 
bioadly convexed to the front, and cultrated to the back Their an¬ 
terior face IS the widest, and is piesented almost diiectly foi wards , 
then lateral faces, which are rectilineal, have an oblique aspect, and 
unite in an acutish angle at the back They ate tiuiisversely wuuk- 
led, except near the tips, which are lound and smooth Colour pale. 

The colour of the animal u. a pale slaty blue, obscuied with earthy 
brown, in summer oveilaid with a lufous tint Head below, and in¬ 
sides of the limbs and hams, yellowish white Edge of the buttocks 
behind and of the tail, pur'e white, face and fronts of the entire limbs 
and chest, blackish , bands on the flanks, the same, and also tip of the 
tail Tongue and palate dark Nude skin of lips and nose black. 
Eye yellow-hazel No odoui Is found in the wild state m the Ka- 
chir legion of Nipal, north of the Jh&ral, amid the glaciers of the 
Himalaya, and both on the Indian and Tibetan sides of the snowy crest 
of that range Is sufficiently bold and scandent, but far less pugna¬ 
cious, capricious, and curious, than the Jhdral Much less easily 
acclimatised in foreign parts than he is , m confinement mo^re resigned 
and apathetic, and has none of the JharaVs propensity to bark trees 
with his horns, and to feed upon that bark and upon young shoots and 
aromatic heibs. I have tried in vain to make the Ndhoor breed lyith 
tame sheep, because he will not copulate with them The female of 
the species has the chaffron straight, and short, erect, sub-recurved, 
and greatly depressed horns The young want, at first, the marks on 
the limbs and flanks, and their nose is straight. 

3 s 
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Rsmarks. Differs from Mumon, to w^ch it is closely allied, by the 
decided doable flexure of the horns, their presence in the females, and 
the want of a tuft beneath the throat With reference to the imperfect 
account of the Ndhoor, published in the Transactions, I should not omit 
to say, mconclusi^^n, that the Nahoor 9.ndBanbhP7a aie separate species, 
the former bei:ng the Himalayan type of Mmmon perhaps and the 
latter, certainly, that of Ammon 

Having now completed the descriptions of the wild goat and wild 
sheep, I shall proceed to the exhibition of the points of difference and 
of resemblance existing between the two, beginning with the former. 

Goat Sblcf 

Whole structure strouger and more Less so 
compact * 

Limbs thicker and more rigid Feebler and more slender 

Hoofs higher and moie compact Lower, and less so. 

False hoofs well developed Evanescent 

Head smaller and finer * Larger and heavier 

Facial line straight Chaffi on arched 

Ears shorter and rounded Longei and pointed 

Tail short, flat, nude below Larger, less depressed and -§ nude only 

Withers higher than croup Croup higher 

Fore legs stronger than hind Fore and hind equal. 

Croup sloped off. Not so 

Odorous Not so. 


Nose moister, and nares short and wide 
Horns of medial sue, keeled and turn- 
ed upwards 

Eye darker and keener 
Hair long and unequal 
Back arched 

Bears change of climate well 
Is eminently curious, capricious, and 
confident. 


Less moist, and nares larger and narrower. 
Horns very large, not keeled and turned 
to the Bides 
Paler and duller 
Short and equal 
Back straight 
Bears it ill 

Is incunouB, staid, and timid 


Barks trees with its horns, feeding on Does not bark trees, and is less addict- 
the peel and on aromatic herbs ed to aiomatics 

In fightmg, rears itself on its hind legs, In fighting, runs a tilt, adding hither the 
and lets the weight of its body fall force of impulse to that of weight, 
on the adyersary 

The goat and sheep have in common hair and wool, no beard, no suborbital 
smuses; evanescent muzzle, no inguinal pores Horns in contact at top of bead, 
knees and sternum callous , angular aud transversely wrinkled horns , striated 
ears , two teats only in the females horns m both sexes, and incisors of pre** 
cisely the same forms 

Of the various diagnostics, then, proposed by Hamilton Smith, it 
would seem, that the following only can be perfectly relied on to sepa¬ 
rate Ovis from Capra. Slender limbs, longer pointed ears s ebaffrun 
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arched, nares long and oblique , very volumiDous horns turned 
laterally with double flexures. I should add myself, the strong and 
luvaii.ible distinction,—males not odorous, as opposed to the males 
odorous of the genus Capra But, after all, there aie no physical 
distinctions at all equivalent to the moral ones, so^finely and truly 
defeated by Bui* pom, and which, notwithstanding what H. Smith 
urges in favour of the courage and activity of sheep, will for ever 
continue to be recognised as the only essential diagnostics of the two 
genei a 


III — On the Fossil Bones of the Jamna River By Edmond Dean, 

Seijeant, Sappers and Mt^prs 

[Extract fiom a letter, dated 2nd April, 1834, accompanying the first despatch of 
specimens, read at the Meeting of the 3rd July, 1834 ] 

I have taken the liberty of sending for your inspectipn some speci¬ 
mens fiom a collection of Jamna fossils, made by me duiing a period 
of neailv two years, that 1 was employed under'Captain £ Smith, 
in removing the impediments to navigation m that river 

I cousidei myself foi tuuate in having been able to procure several 
portions of human bones, m so perfect a state, as to enable an 
eminent medical gentleman to class the majoi part of them 

With regal d to the specimens befoie you. No 8, (an elephant's 
tooth,) lesembles the 2ud and 3rd plates lepresented m plate x fig. 
10 ot Parkinson’s Outlines of Oryctology , and No 9, the 1st and 
2nd plates of the same tooth, excepting that the number of the 
elliptic figures on the crown caused by trituration, is greater in my 
specimens , and that great difleience in the thickness of the plates of 
this and the common Asiatic elephant, (a specimen of which 1 obsei ve 
18 in vour possession,) which he appears to consider a distinguishing 
chaiactenstic of the different species, is not so apparent in my 
specimens as it appears to have been in those of Parkinson This 
difference, however, must be confined to the Asiatic specimens, as the 
length of his fossil tooth was eight inches, and it was composed of 
13 plates, which would make two of them average 1*23 in : this, allow¬ 
ing for the very apparent diminution in thickness of the plates towards 
the rear, would make my larger specimen, which averages one inch, 
coriespond nearly enough with the plates 2ad and 3rd of fig* 10 
Nos 10 and li, (figs 1 and 2, of PI xxxiii.) I have been led to 
suppose may have belonged to the species ot tapir, the ciowns of 
whose teeth are des«nbed as being divided into five transverse risings, 
and if by the enamel standing distinctly above the bony parts, the 
3 s 2 
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teim using be understood, I consider this feature is pretty clearly 
indicated in the larger specimen , if they do not belong to this 
animal, I am utterly at a loss how to class them 

Nos Hand 15, I imagine, are portions of the jaws and teeth 
(bioken off at th^e margins of their alveoli) of some extinct species of 
the Saurian order, differing in eveiy mateiial point from any spedbs 
described by Parkinson , the transveise section of either shewing no 
cutting iidges, and the longitudinal section of No. 15, plainly shew¬ 
ing from their carved formation, the impossibility of the teeth being 
shed, or renewed, as also the existence of a coie without any 
cavity, wheieas iv peculiar feature of the whole crocodile tube is, 
the teeth are neAer solid in the centie Could the laiger one 
have belonged to that scarce monster, the Bhote of the Jamna ? a 
species of crocodile, I believe, that has never yet been desciibed 
Of No 19, it will he of little use for me to take more notice, than 
by pointing out what appeals to me to have been the outline of the 
crown of a circular cavity, m the centre of the tooth, which might, 
when pel feet, have contained the nerve Should this piove to be the 
case, at least one-thiid of the tooth must have been bioken off, 
and then the present surface would have beeu a fiactuie The 
exterior edges all lound evidently present a decided fiactuie, but the 
interior surface (so beautifully iiiegulai) has every appearance of the 
exterior enamel of a perfect tooth Supposing it to have been arranged 
in plates (of which however there is not the least tiace), the decom¬ 
position of the crusta petiosa might have occurred here, as m the 
elephant, but the separation (except by force) would have been ren¬ 
dered impossible, by the texture of the enamel that suriounds it on 
thiee sides, which is sufficiently strong, even had the crusta petrosa 
been withdiawn, to have held it together It might be urged, that 
the exterioi substance is not enamel, but an incrustation , this indeed 
might hide the disposition of plates , but I am inclined to believe, that 
the qualities of the whole and fractured parts aie so intimate, that 
the position is untenable. 

The teeth marked 0-2, 4, 6. and 16, have belonged to animals of the 
deer and ox tribes, but I have not the means of accurately classing 
them by comparison or otherwise. 

No 44. (ffg 18, PI. xxxiii) has defied the anatomical abilities of 
every one who bus hitheito seen it I have been able to foim no 
opinion on it, iievct to my recollection having seen anj. vertebra in 
the least lesembling it. „ 
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Specimens of Human Bones, sent Aug 1834*. 

No 1 Supposed to be tbe lemains of the humei us, consisting of the 
major part of the round head that pla>s m the cup of the scapula 
It was dug out fiom under a mass of clay at a depth of about 2 ft 6 
inches 

• No 2 May either be a portion of tbe fibula, or of the^lnn, of a child, 
or woman this 1 imagine may easily be decided bj any anatomist. It 
must be of considerable antiquity, as the tube oiigmally occupied by 
the marrow is completely filled with a hollow concietion or spar, 
exteinally solid, and taking the exact mould oi foim of the concave 
oi inner figure of the walls of the bone In the inteiior hollow of 
this concietion a great number of veiy fine and shaip>pointed cry¬ 
stals occui, with their points or vertices appaiently pointiqg inwards 
to a common elongated centie or axis , fiom which it would appear 
that the s\ stem of this concretion was cither by the inciease of the 
crystals in size, or by then gradual projection fiom the exterior 
inwards in a i adiated manner, to fill up tbe cavity' This specimen was 
found, and 1 have no doubt was petrified, amongst sand and shingle 

No 3 Portion of the above, supposed to have belonged to a full- 
giown man 

No 5 One of the metacarpal bones 

Nos 4G and 47 Assimilate nearly with the 2nd and 12th dorsal 
vertebrae, but have belonged to diflerent subjects f?) 

No 15 Appears to be a molar nearly peifect, and the remains of 
another bioken in Its alveolus, with a poition of the jaw covenng 
each, and to have belonged to some of the largei species of deer 
No 17 Posteiior extremity of a rib of a young camel, having the 
same peculiar concietion as No 34. (See postsciipt ) 

No 22 A portion of the jaw of a camel, containing one of the 
grinders. 

No 34, The remains of the blade bone of tbe shoulder of a voung 
camel, remarkable for the peculiar cement or concretion filling its 
cancelli, originally the depositaiics of marrow 
• No. 18, (fig 4 ) Portion of the jaw of a pig, containing foui grindeis. 

No 2fi Extreaiity of one of the ribs, and No 23, portion of the 
plastrom or breastplate of the Cuchwa, oi mud tortoise of the Jamna 

No 62. Portion of a rib of a buffalo, procured at a gi eater*depth 

* We have thought proper to insert this notice, in continuation of the preced¬ 
ing, as tne specimens leferred to are deposited in the Museum, and have been 
imagined by more than one peisou to be huiuun. See tbe foUoaing note. 
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(about SIX feet) under the clay than any specimen m the collection 
It was not procared tn the claj, but imbedded in a layer of sand, 
which the clu) had enclosed in its deposit. 

[The remainder ot Serjeant Dban'b collection was pi esented early 
in the following year, reaching its destination in May last. The follow¬ 
ing IS his description of its contents ] * 

17 pieces, No 1 Teeth and fragments of bones of camels 

27-, No 2 Ditto and ditto of ditto of bullocks and buffaloes 

11- , No 3 Portions of bones of elephants 

10-, No 4 Ditto of teeth of ditto and piece of tusk of 

hippopotamus, (now lecognized to be such ) 

5 pieces. No 5 Portion of tufa formation, occupying the place 
of the marrow in the tusk of an elephant These pieces are all that 
remain of a very large tusk taken out of the river at Adhde, from 
beneath a plate of hankar the bony pait of the tusk was fossilued, 
but not peti ified, and from its appearrance, the sepoys engaged in the 
work during the absence of the European non-commissioned officer, 
broke it up to try the experiment of its making pipe-clay or whiting 
for their belts, and on burning it, succeeded beyond their expectations. 
It 13 now too late to regret this great loss, but 1 imagine it must 
have been a great curiosity, as it is described to have been at least 
eight inches in diameter. 

4 pieces. No 6, (fig 16 ) Portions of what I am told is the sting 
of the sting-ray petrified , also a peifect sting (fresh) , and the jaw of 
a water rat, (fig. 15 ) 

29 pieces, No 7 Teeth of deer of various species 

9 -, No 8 Portions of antlers of ditto and other remains 

of ditto 

16 pieces, No 9 Pieces of human bones 

5 -, No 10. Bioken jaws of alligatois 

5 - No 11 Teeth of garial 

21 -, No 12 Portions of the shell, &c. of the hachwa, or 

mud toito'se. 

3 pieceB,,No. 13 Pieces of teeth of hippopotamus. 

2 -, No 14 Portion of jaw and teeth of goat or deer. 

16 -, No. 15 Petrified wood. 

5 * ' No 16 Specimens of pipe kankar. 

2 -, No 17. Petiified perfect fish and shells. 

1 consider this fossil fish to be the gieatest curiosity ever found 
in the Jamna. (See note ) • 

3 pieces. No 18. Ribs, unknown. 
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[On the receipt of the first batch of specimens, a correspondence 
ensued, to ascertain the precise position of the fossils, and then true 
geological age, the opinions then upheld by their collector have been 
since more fully developed m his intelligent meinon published in the 
Journal for May It will be as well, however, t^ insert here an 
extract from Mr Dkan’s previous letter of the 16th August, 1834 ] 

In answer to your question, whether any specimens (fossil) have 
been found under the kankar strata of the general Duab alluvium ^ 
Without any hesitation, 1 answer, not one instance has occurred 

It may be questioned, how in the deep bunds of the Jamna, exca¬ 
vated for the purpose of removing the clay banks or shoals, which 
are so dangerous to the navigation trees,jneces of boats, and some 
very few instances of bones have been discovered, at depths of fiom 
2 to 10 feet from the upper surface of the clay, from which perhaps 
a crust of kankar, from one to four feet thick, has first been le* 
moved, in a perfect state of petmfaction. This circumstance, on a 
supeificial examination, might be deemed 6onclusive of these speci¬ 
mens having been actually lemoved from a level lower than the kankai 
strata of the general Duab alluvium, and from undei what would 
appear to be two regular and natural strata , and that there was every 
probability of their occurring at the same level under neighbouring 
and other strata, having no connexion with the river , but, Sir, I feel 
quite satisfied, that at two feet in or under any natuial stratum of kankar 
placed at any level reached by the Jamna, no specimen of animal or 
vegetable deposit will be found, but I shall be enabled to prove m 
my observations on the obstructions of the i iver, that both these 
apparently natural strata of clay and kankar, are mei ely deposits, and 
which being removed, only leave the river, at this place, at a depth it 
has before attained , but which, fiom circumstances 1 beheve peculiar 
to the Jamna, and which 1 shall hereafter treat on, may, from the ra¬ 
pidity (comparative) of their formation, give an appearance of the 
work of ages, to deposits, which have been the work of not more than 
10 or 12 years. 

^ I am aware. Sir, that I view this subject m a difiPerent h^ht from that 
in which it has hitherto appeared to you 1 feel convinced, however, 
that the researches of Indian geologists would be amply rewarded 
in examining the bed of the Jamna; but I should consider tke dis¬ 
covery of fossil remains at a level corresponding with the deepest 
parts of the river in the sandy soil of the Duab as the merest possible 
accident, and 1 tball be best understood when I say my firm convic¬ 
tion IS, that such specimenb of fossil animal or vegetable remains, as 
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are to be met with in the Jamna, owe their existence to some pecu> 
liar qnality of the water alone , and I do not consider the fossils of 
the Jamna as at all connected with the natural Icaiikar formation, 
although at any depth that the aitificial or deposit kankar formation 
is found, they may reasonably be looked for 

I . . . i.i i i.. —--— . ■ II ■ I I ..I. -I . . 

IV —Note on the •preceding By Jambs Prinsbp, Secretary, S(t 

More than a year has elapsed Miice Mr Dean pieseiited us with 
a first selection fiom the fossil hones he had discovered while engiired 
in blasting the locks and impediments to navigation in the Jamna, 
under Majoi Irvine, and afterwaids Captain Smith of the Engineers 
a few months prior to thpt, m No\ ember, 1833, we had been made 
acquainted with the fact of their ocdtnrence by Captain Smith, to 
whose valuable sketches on the stratification of the Duab alluvium 
and notes on the position of the fossils, published in the Journal 
for December, 1833, I ventuied tO add a few lemaiks, suggesting 
the piobability of then being subjacent to the kankar, and therefore 
of an age anterioi to the deposition of the gieat bed of alluvium of 
the Sub-Himalayan plains, when all this paitof the present continent 
was still buried under the expanse of waters 

This opinion has been combated by Seijeant Dean in the preceding 
note, as well as in his memoir on the Duab strata, printed in page 
273 of the present volume 

The evidence of an eye-witness must be deemed sufficient, and the 
theoiy of original deposit with the alluvium must be given up Still 
the hypothesis advanced in its stead by Mr Dean, of the fossiliring 
powers of the Jamna, and the probability of all the present specimens 
having been mineralized in sitfi, does not appear adequate to meet 
the difficulties of the case 

It IS so far true, that the bones are found in various stages of 
tiaiisformation, some m a crumbling state, the interstices filled with 
the sand and kankar conglomerate of the river , some lined, in the 
cells of the bones, with calcareous spar, and chalky earth, wlul^ 
otheis ate, as it may be teimcd, wholly fossilized, of a dark shining 
brown colour, ponderous, brittle, of a conchoidal fracture, and retain¬ 
ing little even of the bone-earth itself in their composition. The 
substance into which the bones are thus converted, is a hydrated 
oxide of iron The animal matter of the bone is probably first re¬ 
placed by It, and then the softer portions. The haid enamel of 
the teeth resists decomposition for a long time, and its whiteness, 
contrasting with the dark brown of the cavities and encasing jaw 
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gives these fossils the exact appearance of half picked, dried or roasted 
bones. A fragment of the polished osseohte (for it deserves a 
mineral appellation) yielded on rough analysis. 

Phosphate and carbonate of lime, . .. 17'^ 

lister, . •.«• ». 6*0 • 

Red oxide of iron (with alumina’),. ... 76 5 

100 

the specific gravity being 4 5. 

Were the fossil ingredient every where carbonate of lime, some 
support might be gamed for the theory of the modern conversion 
of the bones, but while no cause can be assigned for the ferruginous 
impregnation, nor less for the a^iceous, (of which if instance? are less 
frequent here, they are amply supplied from the analogous fossils of 
Jabalpur,) we shall be justified in seeking and assigning an extrane¬ 
ous origin for the organic remains^of the Jamna. Indeed the veiy 
specimens upon which the greatest reliance naight be uiged by the 
advocates of local formation, those in which the bone is seen entirely 
imbedded in the hard kankar, furnish adverse evidence, for the 
fragments imbedded are broken and rounded, and their substance or 
composition is entirely heterogeneous to the matrix itself 

When to these arguments is added the strong fact of some of 
the fossil animals being such as could not have existed in the dry 
soil of Upper India, the point is in my opinion decided. Mr. Dbxn 
mentions several imbedded specimens, and one whole animal, (the 
elephant at Panchkoune*) as situated too high m the bank to be reached 
by the highest modern floods of the river, to these, therefore, he 
concedes the greatest antiquity, while of another he allows that the 
parts must have been washed into the situation in which they now he, 
imbedded in the tufaceous conglomerate Of the modem growth 
of this calcareous tufa there can be no question The inci ustations 
of roots and twigs (forming the pipe kankar of the specimens), and 
even of fragments of boats or sunken weapons, lost in wrecks on these 
dangerous shoals, are convincing proofs of it, but there is an 
essential diffeiience between this formation and the true kankar of 
the banks 

There aie two animals in Mr. Dean’s list, the camel and the htftnan 
subject, which have kept up a suspense of judgment as to the nature of 
his fossil series, from their never having been discovered elsewhere : 
this difficulty is no«v removed by the sight of the specimens. Dr. 
PsABSoM, and Dr. Evans, are decided, that none of the fragments 
* See the description and note m page 271—3. 

3 t 
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described fts human are such. Two of these are represented in the 
accompanving plate as figs 20 and 21. The forraei, supposed to be 
the head of a human femur, is more likely to be the coi e of the horn 
of some large i^eer, the other is far too uucertain to be identified. 
The teeth and remains of the camel have been subsequently disavowed 
by the discoverer himself (see page 278), and are found to be all 
of the bovine genus 

We may then conclude, that the fossils now found in the bed of the 
Jamna, entangled among the rocky shoals, have been washed thither 
fiom some locality in which they were originally imbedded and fossiliz¬ 
ed From Mr Dban’s account, it is probable, that they weie enclosed 
in the present bank, and have fallen in on its being cut away by the 
gradual action of the river Should this however not prove to be the 
case, and search for their home be inquiringly extended to a distance , 
it IS not necessary, as I had at fifst suggested, to travel back all the 
way to the ample store-house of fossils in the Sewalik range of the 
Lower Himalaya, whence such fragile materials could hardly be sup¬ 
posed to arrive with any vestige of form , for Lieut Vicaby has pre¬ 
sented us with a nearer locality in the banks of the Betwd river*, and 
Mr Benson, from personal knowledge, confirms the probability of 
this spot having been the source of the deposit m the rocks of the 
Jamna 1 myself incline to believe that both places have their fossils, 
and that many more may still be found here and there where natural 
sections of the alluvium have been formed by livers, although to ex¬ 
pect to fall upon them in the digging of wells would be as chimerical 
(to use a homely proverb) as searching for a needle in a bundle of hay. 

There is in eveiy respect a complete analogy between the fossils 
of the Jamna and those fortmtously discovered by Crawpurd under 
the banks of the Irawadi m Ava. Their pieservation is equally owing 
to their impregnation and conversion into hydrate of iron The 
words of Professor Buckland would probably apply as well to the one 
as to the other 

** At the bottom of the cliff, the strand was dry, and on it were found speci¬ 
mens of pefirified wood and bones, that had probably fallen from the cliff in the 
course of its decs} but no bones were discovered in the chff itself by Mr Cbaw- 
FURO and Dr WALiicn nor were they more fortunate m several places where 
the^ dug in search of bones in the adjacent district This district is composed 
of sand hills that are very sterile, and is intersected by deep ravines among the 
sand ate beds of ^avel, often cemented to a breccia by iron or carbonate of lime , 
and scattered over its surface, at distant and iivegular intervals, were found many 
fragments of bone and mineralized wood, in some instances lying enturely loose 

• See Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, 1st April, 1835, page 183. 
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upon the sand, in others half buried la it, with their upper portions projecting 
naked, and exposed to the air. They appeared to have been left in this condition,, 
in consequence of the matrix of sand and gravel that once covered them, under¬ 
going daily removal by the agency of winds and rains , and they would speedily 
have fallen to pieces under this exposure to atmospheric action, had they not 
been protected by the mineralization they have undergone On #xaraimDg many 
of the ravines that intersect this part of the country, and which were at this 
time dry, the same siUcified wood was found projecting from the sand banks, and 
ready to drop mto the streams, from the bottom of which, the travellers took 
many fragments, that had so fallen dunng the gradual wearing of the bank, and 
lay rolled and exposed to friction by the passing waters These circumstances 
shew that the ordinary effect of existing rains and torrents is only to expose and 
lay bare these organic remains, and wash them out from the matrix to which 
some other and more powerful agency must have iiftrodaced them ” 

I must now briefly advert to the specimens which 1 have selected to 
form the subjects of the annexed plate —The space is far too limited to 
embrace Mr. Dban’s collection, n^uch less the extensive additions 
received fiom Capt E. Smith, at Allahabad,^ since I engiaved my 
former plate (Vol II pi 25), of Jamna fossils I have theiefoie piu« 
dently confined myself to distingmshtng specimens, particulaily teeth, 
which, besides their value as the best types of the animal, aie, fiom 
their compact size, andhaid quality, generally better preseived than 
ordinal y bones. 

The teeth, with Dr. Pbarson's assistance I have been able to 
identify, whereas without a complete Osteological Museum of exist¬ 
ing animals (a desideratum we may hope, uuder his exertions, erd 
long to possess,)—it would be hazardous and a loss of time to attempt 
to classify the generality of mere mutilated fragments of bones The 
great advantage of such a museum over even the best cxccnted plates, 
was made most obvious lu the course of the present examination such 
of the teeth, as could be placed by the side of the actual teeth of Mr. 
Fkarson’s private cabinet, were at once referred to their correct 
position in the jaw of the animal to which they belonged 

The drawings of all the specimens in the Plate are of half the true 
lineal dimensions. 

Omitting the fragments of elephants’ teeth, (Nos 8 and*9,) as being 
much the same as those already familiar to us from former plates, 
I have commenced with the most important and curious of the present 
senes, figs. 1 and 2. The former, which was supposed by Mr.lDsAN 
to belong to the genus Tapir, proved to be the last molar but one 
on the right side upper jaw of the fossil hippopotamus, agreeing pre¬ 
cisely with the draVuig m pi. i. vol. I fig. 3, of Ccvibr's ossemens fos^ 
^les. This beautiful specimen is, to use the illustrious author's 
words, “ prdcisemeut dans I’dtat de detrition on elle cst le plus 
3 T 2 
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facilement reconnoisaable par les trifles et lea autres lm5etnens de 
sa couronne " 

No 2, IS a young end tooth of the same animal, of which the 
points have not ;^et been submitted to the gnnding action 

I cannot forbear inserting here an extract from the Baron’s obser¬ 
vations on the habitat of the existing hippopotamus, restricted to the 
central regions of Africa, from the earliest penod of antiquity,—and 
always a stranger to the continent of India 

“ Outre le Cap et le S<^n£gal, ou salt par Bakbot at par beaaconp d’a:atres voya- 
geurs qu’ily en a quantity en Goinde et au Congo Batrca assure qu’ils sont trds 
Dombreux dans le Nil d’Abyssinie, et dans le lac Izana Le yAtLi.ANT en a vue dans 
toutes lea parties de la Cafreiae qu’il a parcournes , ainsi I’Afnque m^ridionale en 
est peupl^er presque partout Mais n’y en a-t-il que dans cette partie da monde ’ 
C’est une ancienne opinion Stbabon, (li^ P t012, A, ed Amsterd. 
1707,) sur le t^moignage de Nkabqve et d'E'BATOSTHBNBS, me d6ja qu’ily en 
ait dans I’lndua, quoiqu'il avouc qu^ O^esicrite Pent affirm^ Padsanias est 
d’accord avec enz , et bien que Phiiostrate et Noknus aient adoptd Popinion 
d’O^FSlCRITB, il est de fait qu’aucun voyageur accrdditd n'a rapport^ qu’on en 
trouve sur le continent de Plnde, mOme au dela du Gauge Boffon n’a ^td 
nullement touche du tcmoignage de Michel Boyn, qui en place & la Chine , 
e’est done h peu pr^s sans autont^ que Linna:us, dans sea Editions x et xii. 
suppose qu’il y en a aux embouchures des fleuves de I’Asie , amsi M Faujas 
paraissait bien autorisli & ne point admettre sur ce continent Pexistence de P 
hippopotame , mais pent dtre n’aurait il dh ^tendre sa negation h PAsie enti^re * 
cai M Marsoen, auteur de considdration. place Pbippopotame au nombrs 
des ammaux de Pile de Sumatra 

** Cependant il reste Si savour si M Marsden lui xn4me n’a pas 4td trompd 

Om Foss i 279. 

The animal, Marsbbn alluded to, was most probably the tapir, for 
Messrs Diard and DuVaucel could find no trace of the hippopotamus 
either in Java or Sumatra 

Fig. 3, IS the third molar right upper jaw of a very large ox, or 
bufialo, though the latter name, a stranger to fossil geology, should 
rather wait further confirmation* The specimen corresponds precisely 
with the similar tooth of the largest bufialo in the museum. 

Fig. 4, I at first took for the little fossil hippopotamus of Cuvier, 
vol. I. p. ^84, but on placmg it side by side with the upper jaw 
of a large hog shewn me by Dr. Pearson, in the Society’s museum, it 

* 1 have just received a note from laeut. Baker, correcting, on this head, my 
notice of the animals m his and Lt. Durahd’s Dadupur Museum, in the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society, for July last, (page 409.) ^The buffalo, he says, 
has not yet been found in the Sewdhk hills, although the ox is very common there. 
I possess a note and sketch, however, from Serjeant Dawe of a supposed 
buffalo’s head, which is now on its way to our museiun. 
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1035.3 from iho hanks of the Jamna River* 

agreed inrith the latter in every particular, save that it ivas one- 
fifth larger. 

Fig 5, is the hindmost molar of the os;, a smaller animal than 
the last. 

Figs 6 and 8, are too viev^s of the hindmost molar^f one of the deer 
family. It corresponds precisely ivith a large antelope in the museum, 
and the Cuvienan characteristics of iihe teeth of the camel, antelope, 
goat, and sheep, which contradistinguish ^em from the other ruminants, 
namely, #qu'il8 ont la face externe de leurs molaires mfdrieures sim- 
plement divisde en autant de piliers demi-cylindriques qu'elles out 
chacune de doubles croissans,” are particularly marked in it. The 
antelope is one of the ammals not hitherto known in a fossil state, 
therefore it will be improper to pronounce upon a single tooth, but 
the goat and sheep are equally so, and the specimen is too large for 
them, and too small for the camel. 

Fig 7, seems to be the interior spire of the tooth of a ruminant, of 
which the exterior has been destroyed. < 

Fig 9, is the second milch tooth, in germ, of the ox or deer; and 
fig. 10, one of the middle incisors of the latter animal. 

Fig. 11, IS the second or third molar tooth of the lower jaw of a 
horse It somewhat exceeds in size the corresponding tooth of the 
celebrated racing mare Eclipse, of 15 hands high, whose skull is in 
Dr. Fbarson’s possession. 

Fig. 12, IS a fragment of the jaw of a small deer, the teeth are all 
lost, but ond, which is ground down by age, until all the marks are 
effaced. 

Fig 13 ,18 an incisor of some small ruminant. 

Fig. 14, IS rightly attributed by Mr Dean to the water rat. The 
delineations on the crown differ slightly from the drawings in 
Cuvibr’s synoptical plate of the Rongeurs,*' but they agree with the 
existing species. 

Fig. 15, are Saurian teeth, probably of the ganal or L. Gangetica. 
Several fragments of the jaw of the alligator appear m the collection, 
and many of the vertebrae of a dark-brown shining aspect, weU 
preserved. One of these is represented in fig. 21, (upside down,) to 
shew the appearance of the processes 

Fig. 16, IS correctly descnbed by Mr Dban as the fossil stin§^ of a 
ray fish, coinciding precisely with the recent specimen sent by him for 
comparison (of which a portion is delineated under the fossil, fig 17). 

Fig. 18. Several pointed calcareous spiracles, without organic struc¬ 
ture, but eemi-orystalhzed, appear to resemble the pseudostalactites 
thus descnbed tn Professor RuckxiAnd’s memoir on the Ava fossils 
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On the ^bssil Elk ^Jthe Hmdlayae. [Sfirr. 

*' There are other calcareous concretions that contain no kind of 
organic nucleus, but are composed of precisely the same'matehAls as 
those which are found around the bones, and present n)any< of 
irregular shapes of the tuberous roots of vegetables, some of them' 
also have the elotfgated cdntcalform of elfinder stalactitee, or clustered 
icicles—a form not unfrequently produced in beds of loose calcareous 
sand, by the constant desc^ of water along the same small cavity 
or crevice, to which a root or worm bole rgiay h»#h given the first 
beginningp 383 Mr Dsai^s collection has iftAny exJbples of 
encrusted twigs and roots 

Fig 19, the specimen which so much puzzled the gentlemen who 
examined the collection while in Mr D’s possession is in fact one of 
the most curious of the whole, nor is yet certain to what animal it should 
be assigned. Mr. Px arson, on seeing it, pointed out its great resemblance 
to the cervical vertebra of the °yoang Camelopardalis, which died in 
Calcutta, a few years since, and of which he preserved the skeleton. 
Lieut. Baker has favored me with a drawing of a similar bone, which 
• he states to belong to a fossil elk in Serjeant Dawk*s collection (See 
PI. XLIV and the descriptK>n in page 507.) There are otheis of 
much larger dimensions, he says, in the Dadupur museum, the contents 
of which will form the subject of a plate in the ensuing number of the 
Journal. 

The specimen set down as a small petrified fish, which it much 
resembles in outward form, is, on making a longitudinal section, found 
to be formed of oval concentric concretions, similar to those of the 
country almond, possibly they are the convolutions of some shell, but 
certainly not a fish. 


VI .—Oft the Fossil Elk of the Himdlaya By Lieut, E. Baker, 

Engineers, 

, [In a note to the Editor.] 

The fosEols represented in the accompanying plate, XLIV., are stated 
by the natiiies who collected them to have been found* m the Haripur 
pass of the Sub'Hun^layan^faoge The original specimens are in the 
possession of Mr Dawb of the Cftnal Department. 

The fragment of antler (fig. 3,) appears undoubtedly to have be* 
longed to a species of elk, and it is possible, that the two vertebras 
(figs. 1 and 2) may have formed a part of the same animal as they 
are stated to have been brought from th^^samd^locality^ {^d. this 
statement is corrobora^ by the umil^lty oI.'goIoii^ and ge^al ap¬ 
pearance of the fOttiils. One of the vertebrfie (fig. 2) was actually 
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adhering to the antler at the time when I undertook to clear away 
the sandstone with which they were all partially covered up. 

The fragment (fig 4) consisting of one of the occipital condyles of 
a large ruminant, was obtained afterwards from the same person who 
hi ought the others, and who stated that he had foiftid it m the same 
spot. I purpose availing myself of the first opportunity of visiting 
this puss, where, from the admirable state of preservation of these 
specimens, I hope to meet with others equally perfect. 

The axis (fig 1) must have belonged to a very large ruminant* 
being m linep dimension about double the size of the corresponding 
bone of the pommon bullock of Hindustan. But supposing it to have 
belonged to our elk, it would appear that this individual at least did 
not m size equal the elk, of which the remains have been found in 
Europe. 

Besides the specimens represeyted in the plate, there are in the 
Dddupui collection, many fragments of bones, more or less perfect, 
of gigantic ruminants. amongst others, cervicaf vertebrae, for exceed¬ 
ing in size that represented in fig. 2. 

Another year will, 1 hope, give us a more perfect acquaintance with 
the former possessors of these huge fragments, in the mean time, it 
may be worth while to note the discovery of the first undoubted remains 
of the elk, as I am not aware that this animal has been hitherto found 
m a fossil state in India. 

Dadupur, June 9th, 1835. 


•VII.— Note on the Vegetable Impressions in Agates, Bg Mr. J. Stb- 

FHBNSON. 

[In a letter to the Editor 3 

A few of the scientific gentlemen of Calcutta, who have seen 
specimens of my collection of agates from the Sone river, having im¬ 
bedded the organic remains of plants, have doubted the existence of 
such remains, asserting (agieeable to the old notion). tb%t the appear¬ 
ances are ceased by metallic oxides, merely assuming arborescent forms, 
1 am well aware, that long cherished opinions are difficult to eradicate, 
and most people are tenacious of parting with what they have hogged 
as truths for half a century. I well remember when Sir Huuphbxt 
Davy explained Lavoisixr’s beautiful theory of combustion, that a 
good many of nfy contemporaries would not'be convinced, thongh 
demonstration stared them in the face, and it wqs only after years of 
argument, that they were compelled, at last, to embrace the new and 
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splendid discovery My object m this communication is, to convince 
those who doubt the existence of organic remains in agates from the 
Sone river, or elsewhere. I therefore beg leave to refer them to the fol» 
lowing passages m Dr. Urb’s Dictionary of Chemistry, published about 
fifteen years ago, ^hich, in my humble opinion, establishes my point. 

" These cnnoua appearances (meaning the organic remains of plants) were 
ascribed to deposites of iron or manganese, but more lately they have been 
thought to arise from mineralized plants of the cryptogamous class.'* And 
again, " Dr McCulloch has recently detected what Daubentow merely con¬ 
jectured, in mocha stone and moss agates, aquatic confervee, unaltered both in co¬ 
lour and form, and also coated with iron oaide. Mosses and lichens have also* 
been observed along with chlonte, in vegetations. An onyx agate, set in a ring, 
belonging to the Earl of PowiS, contains the chrysalis of a moth ” -lam also of 
opinion, that the arborescent appearance termed Dendntes in our magnesiau 
limestone, and flag sand-stone, are the remains of mosses and lichens I have 
several times tested the substance, but could only detect carbon, which certainly 
indicates their vegetable origin. I doubt not when they are effectually examined, 
but they will turn out to be the remains of vegetation " 

The beautiful specimens from the sandstone of Chunar afford an 
excellent opportunity to those who may wish to set the matter at rest, 
and I must here remark, that you, as Secretary of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta, might easily accomplish the desired examination. 

I also have another reason for troubling you with this communica¬ 
tion. If the appearances in the agates are not the remains of plantSy 
1 have in that case asserted a falsehood in my advertisement, published 
in No. 39 of your Journal However, with such authorities as the 
above mentioned. 1 need not fear again to assert, that the appearances 
in my agates are the real organic remains of aqueous plants, in a state 
of preservation not exceeded by any previous discovery, and altogether 
(as a collection), umgue 

Dr Urb’b Geology affords further pi oofs to strengthen my original 
opinion, that the appeal ances m my agates are tiuly the remains of 
plants, the passage runs thus; 

“ If any farther evidence of the aqueous origin of chalcedonies and agates were 
wanted, it has been afforded by Dr McCulloch in an ingenions paper on the vege¬ 
table remains preserved in these siliceous mmerols, published in the 3rd volume of 
the Transactions of the Geological Society. It is there shown that the mode m 
which the delicate vegetables thus become involved is perfectly simple, and consist¬ 
ent with the production of chalcedony But we must distinguish Aeir real causes, 
from pseudo speamens of black aibonzations, produced by the oxides of manganese 
and iron, or by chlorite 

** When real confervs are present, the vegetable form is |o perfectly preserved 
that the plant seems to float freely as if in its liquid element. Even the green often 
retaina its lively hue 
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“ Some of the large species of plants have been determined Daubentow 
describes the LtcAen rangitfertnua and dtgttaiua, plants possessed of forms which 
no minerals could imitate ” 

This account is accompanied with an engraving of a plant (a hypnum) 
occurring m Chalcedony, which agrees with a few in my collection , 
but a great many others. I dare say. are undescribeif plants in a fossil 
state, and woi thy the notice of the scientific world 

It cannot be otherwise than interesting to the Geologists of Europe, 
as well as to those in India, to have a description of the various 
species of fossil plants occurring in the Sone agates, with engravings 
of a few of the largest ones , and I will endeavour shortly to supply 
such a desideratum through your Journal as the fittest for such a 
purpose • 

Vlll-^Chemical Analyses By Jas Prxnsep, iSec 

Under this head we propose tc^insert the examinations of various 
substances sent to us by friends, of which they will be better able to 
look for the results here than in detached miscellaneous notices —E» 

1 —-Saltness of the lied Sea 

The Hugh Lindsay, Steamer, having given currency to the report 
that the Red Sea contained more salt than the ocean, and that in con¬ 
sequence she had been obliged to blow off much more frequently 
■while in that pait of her voyage, Lieutenant Buunbs, on his return to 
India on boaid of her, took the pi ecaution of filling two bottles, one 
with the water of the Red Sea, the other with that of the Arabian 
Sea, which he was so kind as to send to me under charge of Lieutenant 
Fhasbr. (See Proc Asiatic Society, page 410 ) 

After being allowed to stand for some hours side by side, to acquire 
the same temperatui e, their specific gravity was taken m the most 
accurate manner 

No. 1, Arabian Sea water, spec grav 1 0254 at 86® 1 
2, Red Sea water, .. 1 0258 at 86“ 2 

The difference is certainly in favor of the latter, but it is much too 
small to cause any Sensible effect in the blowing off 

Equal portions of the two were then analysed by the usual chemical 
tests, although the hydrometer result would have been quite sufficient 
to found a judgment upon. It was thought that pei haps the lime ipight 
be in excess in the one case, and thus cause a quicker incrustation 
in the boilers , but both waters on evaporation began to be turbid 
at the same time. The analysis was chiefly directed to the determin¬ 
ation of the sulphuric acid and lime, the rest being performed in a 
rapid manner. the results were as follows on one cubic inch of each • 

3 V 
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Arabian Sea 

Red Sea, 

Sulphuric acid, thrown down with barytes. 

1 

82 grs 

1 

80 

Lime, precipitated by oxalate of ammonia. 

0 

70 

0 

82 

1000 grs gave, with nitrate of silver. 





chlorid^of silver, . , 

80 

00 

81 

95 

=: chloilde of sodium, or common salt. 

32 

8 

33 

5 


Although, however, the sea in mid channel may not differ materi¬ 
ally flora the broad ocean in its contents, it may be possible that in 
insulated positions near shore, under a fierce sun, concentiation may 
proceed to a considerable extent—this is the only way in which I 
can account for the very diffeient result published in the London 
Literary Gazette, on the authority of Dr Ure's analyses quoted in Mr. 
Wilkinson's work on Egypt 

The following is the paragraph alluded to 

*' During my stay on the coast of the Red Sea, I had occasion to 
observe the remarkable saltness of'its water, and succeeded in ascer¬ 
taining that it contained inucli more saline matter than the ocean 
I have since been favoured bv Dr Urb with the analysis of some 
water brought by me from Berenice, from which it lesults that the 
specific gravity is 1 035 , that 1000 grams of water contain 43 of 
saline matter, of which about four grains are muriate of lime, with 
a little muriate of magnesia, and the remainder muriate of soda, with 
a little sulphate of magnesia. The specific gra\ ity of water of the 
open ocean in the same latitude is only 1 028, and contains not more 
than 36 grains of saline matter in a similar quantity ’’ 

To which the author attaches a note, explaining, that “ after the 
vernal equinox, the Red Sea is lower in winter , but the prevalence of 
the south wind aftei the month of September causes a considerable 
rise of its level ’* 

The difference in the two cases is not more than mav i easonably 
be explained in the above manner The hydroinetei is in all cases 
the safest test, and it is a pity that it had not been resorted to in the 
steam nai igation of the Mediterranean, which has been the source of 
such contradictory statements 

2 - Native Caihonate of Magnesia from South India, 

In my analysis of the Neibudda dolomite, published in the Gleanings 
in Science, vol I. p 267, 1 expressed a desire to obtain some of this 
mineral, stated bj Di Thomson to form “whole rocks in Hindustan, 
and to contain much less carbonic acid than it ought,” though he was 
cuiious to know whether the interior portions of Jhe mountain might 
not have their full proportion 

My wish has at length been gratified by Dr Malcolmson, Sec 
Med Bd. at Madras, among whose specimens, recently presented to 
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the Society, are several lumps of this cunous mineral. Dr. M writes • 
** The native carbonate of magnesia from Salem has again attracted 
attention I at fiist supposed it to be a magnesite, from the great 
difficulty of dissolving it, but subsequent observation pioved it to con¬ 
tain no silex Its composition would seem to be, carbonic acid 

47 5 , water 4 0* , magnesia 48 5. As it is likely to become an article 
of cuimneice, and the statements regai ding it are contradictory, I 
send some for youi re examination It occurs in thin veins (from 
an inch to a foot), and also, (it is said,) m beds ’’ 

As the atomic weight of magnesia differs materially in different 
chemical works, I was anxious to make use of this mineral to set the 
matter at lest, and decide whether Bbbzelius, Thomson, or Bbandb 
was most to be trusted * „ 

Tliice caieful experiments proved, that the water contained was 
0 8 per cent, while the slight adulteration of silica left, on dissolving 
100 grs , was only 0 3 , traces oS alumina and oxide of iron were visi¬ 
ble in the form of a delicate brown gelatinous on adding ammo¬ 
nia to the solution, but none of lime, even after adding sulphuric or 
oxalic acid, evapoiating to dryness, and redissolving in distilled water. 
The solid impurities, theiefore, being set against the gaseous, as nearly 
111 the proportions of the magnesian salt itself, it is evident that sim¬ 
ple calcination of the solid mineral will give a very exact view of its 
constituent pioportions 

Ten specimens of 100 grs each, treated in this manner, leturned 
fiom the fire, weighing respectively, 49 67, 48 26, 48 20, 48 40, 

48 40. 48 38, 48 39. 48 33, 48 37. and 48 38 The fiist of these 
was in the solid foira, and therefoie may not have been thoroughly 
calcined the average of the i est giv es. 

Magnesia, 48 34 by Berzelius 48 Slf 
Caiboiiic acid, 51 66 51 69 

100 100 

or almost precisely the composition according to this accurate chemist_ 

which it may be remeinheied was the only one which would agiee with 
my analysis of the Jabalpur dolomite, a definite crystallised compound 
of one atom of carbonate of lime and one of caiboimte of magnesia. 

To prove that no influential quantity of caibonic acid was retained, 
two of the specimens were dissolved in dilute nitric acid, in af closed 
glass tube—the gas exti mated was less than the 50th of a cubic inch. 

« Dr MalgolmsW afterwards corrects this error A part of the earboaio 
acid was driven off with the water. 

f By Dr Thomson, M. 46 a C 4 63 8 , by Brands M, 47*a; C. 4. sa*8.. 

3 o 2 
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Analyses—Ttn from Malacca 


[Sbpt. 


Tlie mineral was found to differ considerably in weight from the 
statements of Thomson and Phillips —^the specific gravity of two 
specimens being 2 970. and 2 897, at thetemperature of 8.;® A good 
deni of air was given off on its first immersion into water, and it adhered 
to the tongue 

Another point to be ascertained, from this mineral, was, whether the 
circumstance I noticed on the occasion alloded to, would hold ti ue, viz 
that calcined magnesia would not become a hydrate, like lime, on slak¬ 
ing, and that this earth might thus be recognized in mixtures 

Three of the calcined specimens were treated with watei, which dis¬ 
engaged considerable heat, and then exposed in a receiver, over concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, to be ridden of hygrometric moisture Aftei 30 
hours, they weighed respectively 60 45, 58 7, 60 9 grs , shewing an 
average excess of 10 0, which is about half an atom of water (9 8) 
This result 18 so unexpected that it requires further examination, which 
I hope to be able to give hereafter. 



3 —Tin from Malacca 


Cast blocks of the metal of the principal 

mines, as prepared for 

sale, were transmitted by Ensign Ngwbold 

With reference to my 

observation m the 3id vol. of the Gleanings, 

I was contented to test 

their purity by the specific gravity, which was 

as fellows —pure tin. 

at the same temperature, 84® 5, being about 

7 290 

No 1, 

from Naning 

7317 

No 2, 

,, Srimenanti (new mine) 

7 262 

No 3, 

,, Jompole 

7 287 

No 4, 

,, Sungic Oojong 

7 223 

No 5, 

„ Liikdtm Salangore 

. 7 349 

No 6, 

,, Rumbowe 

7 256 . 

No 7, 

„ Jelaboo 

7 314 

No 8, 

„ Peiak . . . 

7 299 


Two specimens of the ore also accompanied — 

No 1, from Li!ikdt, a fine grained black oxide of tin, had a speci- 
fie gravity of 6 74, and yielded a produce of 70 per cent, of very good 
metal, on simple fusion, with black flux 

No 2, from Srimenanti, was in much larger grams or lumps It 
weighed, however, only 6 64 , and yielded only 52| (?) per cent of 
metal—giving off some sulphur in the fire It is therefore inferior 
to the former, but probably not to the extent stated in the above crude 
and single reduction 

4 —American Self-generatvng Gas Lat^. 

Mr Lonoukvillb Clarks has one of these curious and ingenious 
lamps, which are something on the principle of the little floating 
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cfindlesticks without oil, inveuted, I believe, by Woolaston A 
metal stem passes down into the liquid, and, once heated, is afteiwards 
kept warm by the burning vapour, which it causes to rise and 
issue from the gas-jets encircling the stem Some mvstery is made 
about the liquid, but its analvsis proves to be very simple 

Specific giavity, 760 at 32*, easily volatile, witfl a,smell of turpen¬ 
tine 100 grs allowed to evaporate spontaneously, left baiely a trace 
of solid matter—resinou<» JOO parts, mixed with watei in a measured 
tube, turned white, and 15 parts of pure colourless turpentine finally 
settled at the top of the watery emulsion In fact, a mixture of 85 
alcohol, and 15 turpentine was found to possess precisely the 
qualities ot the liquid, buining with a clear flame, and without smell 
It is necessary to use the oil of, and nof the rectified, turpentine, 
which latter is well known not to be soluble in alcohol 
5 —Native Remedy foi the Spleen. 

The late Dr Twining gave me^some pills used by the natives as a 
cure for the spleen They proved to contain i nothing but sulphate 
of copper, mixed up with meal and mucilage 

6 — Three battles of Water fiom Hot Spitngs tn Assam 
Captain Jenkins is anxious foi the result of their examination , 
but I really am uncertain of two, which ariived m a duty and odo¬ 
rous state—one, No 8, containing an abundant puti id yellow scum, which 
appeared like a compound of bitumen and siilphuictted hydrogen, but 
was not fuither examined No 1, was a clear sw'eet water, having a 
specific gravity, 9964 at 91“, and containing only common salt. 

7 — Mineral Water from Ava 

Captain MACLEon favoured me with a bottle of water from the 
lake neai the Khyendwen river, whence a mineial salt is obtained It 
had a spec grav. of 9985 at 88", and was consequently neaily puie. 
But a second bottle, filled flora a well only three feet fiom the same 
lake, weighed 1 0006 at 88", and yielded a copious piecipitate to muri¬ 
ate of barytes, and nitrate of silver, shewing it to contain a mixture 
of sulphates and muriates, which are exti acted by the people of the 
neighbouihood 

8 —Hot Springs tn the Mahadeo htlls, (see Vol 111 p •SSO ) 

The two bottles sent me by Di Spilsbory were so nearly pure, that it 
was not worth while to examine them further than by the hydiometer. 

9 — Minerals from Moulmien • 

The following are, I believe, the correct names of the specimens 
obligingly sent by Lieut Foley, in June Nos I, 4,16, irom pyrites , 
2, galena, 3, sulphmret of antimony; 8, 9, hydrated oxide of iron, hse- 
matitic, 10, fibrous gypsum, 11, magnetic oxide of iron, 12, 14, 17, 
granite with pseudo-metallic imea ,13, black oxide of tin 
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Horary Observations at Calcutta, 
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10 .—Stdphuret of Molybdenum 

This wns put into my hands by a mercantile house in Calcutta, with* 
out however noticing whence it came 

It resembled graphite or plumbago so exactly in its qualities of 
drawing traces on paper, of being unaltered in the fiie, and very gra¬ 
dually disappeaiing, that I should have been contented with these 
appearances, had not its specific gravity, 4 64 to 4 5, been so much 
higher than tnat of graphite, (14) When heated also, white fumes, 
devoid of smell, or ^lightly sulphuious, were perceived at the moment 
of withdrawal flora the fire 

It was digested with disengagement of led fumes m nitric acid , leav¬ 
ing a white insoluble piecipitnte in the filter, weighing 74 4 per cent. 
The liquid gave iramediate evidence of sulphuric acid, that had been 
formed from the sulphur present The white mass acted in all lespects 
like raolybdic acid, and was known to be so fiom its peculiar property 
of turning instantly blue on contact with metallic iron, lead, copper, 
or silver a fact, I believe, not hitheito noticed water is required 
to produce this effect Heated led with caibonate of soda, the metal 
was reduced with effervescence 

I am not awaietUat this singulai mineral is turned to any profit, 
but it is desirable to ascertain wheie it has been discovered The 
high specific gravity of the Ceylon graphite, 2 37, leads me to imagine 
that I inav have mistaken that mineral also, and invites further inquiry 
It may beieraembered*, that in an English cabinet of minerals, a me¬ 
tallic ore was also found substituted for the tiue Boi rowdale plumbago 

IX — Hoi ary Meteorological Register for Calcutta JSyJA** Pkinsbp, 

Sec SfC 

The 21st September having been appointed one of the days for the 
combined series of hoi ary obsei rations, by the Meteorological Associ¬ 
ation, I could not allow it to pass without an attempt to fulfil the 
prescribed terms, even at the sacrifice of a night’s rest 

The weather was not very favorable, although such as might be 
expected near the equinox the barometer was gradually faUmg, indi¬ 
cative of bldw ing weather , which lu fact followed a few days after- 
wards The occasional violent showers checked the course of the 
thermometer and hygrometer, and the minimum temperature noted, 
was that of the ram, lather than that of radiation to the sky. As a 
diffeient barometer was necessarily used during the night, care was 
taken to continue its leadings duiing the day, to obtain an accurate 
comparison with the standard instrument at the Assay Office The 
difference— 017, has been added, to bring the whole to terms of the 
* See Aau)>&i3 of Graphite, Glganincis, vol 111 p ISO. 
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standard, which I have reason to beliei c does not differ irore than 
•010 (in defect) from the Royal Society’s barometer 

The thermometers were all standards from Newman’s, agreeing very 

closely together j n i m 

The diurnal tides for the two davs are respectively 0 140 and 0 lib. 

from the former of which must be deducted the giaduid dec rease of tlm 

pressurcforShours. 73^663-4= 01 T.leavingO 123..md U64- 123 

=0 120 is the mean, which is rather above the usual amount of 

tide for the month of September The nocturnal tide from 10^ i» m 

to 4^ A M IS 700_ 607 (with allowance for the half hours) 083 

The hours of maxima and minima coiiespond with those used in the 

registers of the Journal, and suggest the expediency of an alteration 

m those fixed for observation by Sir JoHNlaBascHEL, (seepage 358 ) 

Horary observations of the Bm ometer, TAermomefer and m^de at Calcutta, 

from 6 a M 0 / the nstto 6 if M of th e-jlnd Septembet, 1315 _ 
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X — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
Wednesday Evening^ the 7th October, 1835 
The Ilonlile Sir Edward Ryan, President, in the chair 
]\les«!i*» J. BEiiL,G Look, C S, J M McLeod, Mad C S,andLieut8. 
H M Durand and W £ Baker, Engiiieeis, proposed at the last Meet, 
irig, weie ballotted ffr, and unaminously elected Members of the Society 
Ml J SiEPBEi h(»N, pioposed at the last meeting, was, upon the favour, 
able report of the Committee of Papers, elected an Associate Member 
Read A lettei from G A Bushbv, Esq, Societaryto Government, 
intimating, that the Society’s Memorial would be dispatched by an early 
oppoit unity 

Read a letter from J C C Sui iifrland. Esq , Secy Genl Com Pub. 
Insti , forwarding the list of Oriental Books, transferable to the Society. 

Read a lettei fiom M A Court, acknowledging his election as an Houoi. 
ary Member. 

Read a letter fiom M E ''Burnouf, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Pans, acknowledging the receipt of Volume XVIll. of the Asiatic 
Rcsearihes 

Read letters fiom J Forshale, Esq Secretary to the British Museum, 
and II Hakkness, Secretary to theRoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and 1 1 eland, acknowledging tlie receipt of copies of M Csoua de Kobos’s 
Tibetan and English Dirtiunaiy 

Read a letter fiom Piofessor 11. H Wieson, forwaiding statements of the 
Society's accounts with Messrs PAUBURy and Co, made up to the end of 
December last, exhibiting a balance of £23 Id in favor of the Society. 

Library 

Read a letter from Counselloi Von Hammer, forwarding for presenta. 
tion the undermentioned books published by himself 
History of the Ottoman Empire, vol 10th 
Jahtbacher der Literature, vols 65, 66, 67, and 68 
TJber die Landerverwaltung unter dem Chalifate. 

The following Books weie also presented 

Statuti del 1’ Actadeiuia dcUe Scienze e Belle Lettere— by the Academy of 
Palermo 

De redigendis ad nnicam senem cotnparabilem meteorologicis ubiqne factis 
obseivationibus Conrentio Piopoaitaet Tabulse Suppututse ab Equate Nicolao 
Caruatore— by the Author 

Cl ouch’s Pall Grammar, with a copious Vocabulary, I vol, and a Dictionary 
English and Singalese, 2 vols —by the Author 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No 3 — by the Society 
Moor’s Oriental Fragments—Ay the Author 

Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, No 37— by the Society. 
The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No 22~-by the Editor 
Roodba Van Eysinga’s Dutch and Malay Dictionary, 2 vols and 
Angi iueek’s Malay Grammar, 1 vol — by Dr Vos 
llikaitismyateom, 1 vol Malay Language and Character— by ditto 
Metcoiological Registei for August, 1815 — by the Surveyor General 
A copy of the Tibetan, Mongol, and Chinese Vocabulary, alluded to in M 
Keafrotii’s notice sur le Tibet, procured through Mr. Ingeib of Canton, and 
pre‘'entfd«by the Secretary 

The following Books received from the Book-sellers * 

Illustiations of the Botany and other branches of the Natnral History of the 
Himalayan mountains, by J F Royeb, Esq F L. S. and G. S. M. R A S. 
Sowerby’s Fossil Conchology. 

Lardmfk’b Cabinet Cyclopedia, Germamo Empire, vol. 2n1i. 

1 .... ^ Ireland, vol, Ist. 
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Museum 

A variety of bows, arrows, and other weapons from Chota Nagpore, 
Singhbfaum, and the Jungle Mehals, were presented by Lieut. G. W. 
HAunuTON, 34th Regt. N 1 

Prepared skeleton of the hood of a Cobra de Capello Snake, presented 
by Colonel L. R Stacy 

♦ Literary. • 

Read a letter from Lieut. G. W HAmiiTON, 34th Regt N. I., forward, 
ing two manuscript volumes of a poetical translation of part of the Shdh 
Nameh of Firdausi, by the late Francis Gonn, Esq, Assistant Surgeon, 
34th Regt N. I • 

Physical 

A memoir, with drawings, of the Sivatheiium Giganteum, a new fossil ni.< 
minant genus from the valley of the Marhanduy by Br FaIiconer and 
Captain P J Caviley, was read. 

Also, a notice of the fossil Crocodile of tUb Seimltk Hills, by Captain 
Cautery ♦ * 

Minerals from the neighbourhood of Kabul were forwarded by Syed 
Kera'mat Aei, for presentation, also a large supply of flower and fruit seeds 
and medicinal drugs, from the satpe place, and a further collection of 
Bactrian coins for inspection. 

The seeds weie diiectcd to be transmitted to the H C. Botanical Garden, 
with a request that thev might be examined, and bestowed to the best advantage. 
The medical drugs, in like manner, to be transferred to the Medical Society. 

The collection ot Coins, consisting of about 750 pieces, 11 gold, 72 silver, 
and the rest copper, possesses one silver Euthydfmus , one ditto Antilakidbb, 
(new ,) two ditto Mknandbrb , ohe ditto Lysius, (new ,) a fine gold Kadfhisbs. 
The remainder are of the Iado.Scythic, Sassanian, and Khfihf dynasties 

The minerals collected by the praiseworthy and intelligent Syed are some 
from the neighboui hood of Kabul, and others from Demavend, &c in Persia. 
Among others, a fine green talcose sectile steatite or agalmatolite from Kabul, 
native sulphur, gypsum, speculai iron in large lamiose, &c 

A letter from Captain Comolly, accompanying the despatch, states that 
Kera'mat All has collected a large store of statistical information during his 
stay at K&bul while agent for the British Government, which it is his intention 
to put together for publication in Persian 

At the conclusion of the business of the evening, the Secretary exhibit, 
ed a very powerful electro-magnet, lately received from London, which 
produced a bnlhant spark, decomposed water freely, imparted a consider, 
able galvanic shock to the human body, and lighted a spirit lamp 


XI —Extracts from Correspondence 

1 —Semimenstrual Inequality qf the Tides. 

[We hasten to publish the following letter from the Rev W. Wrewsel, of 
Cambridge, in correction of a quotation fiom the learned Professor’s Essay on 
Cotidal Lines in our editorial notice of Mr Sinclaib’s tables of the Calcutta 
tides, in the third volume of the Journal, p. 406. We regret that the period 
fixed for the contemporaneous observations on the shores of England should have 
passed but we once more repeat a request to our friends on the coast to fur¬ 
nish the information now called for —Ed ] 

In the number of your Journal for August, 1831, is given a table of tlie times 
of high water at the principal places between Calcutta and Point Palnuras, by 
Mr. P. A. Sinclair, an addition to our previous materials for a map of 
3 X 
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Cotidal Lines which I saw with much pleasure But I am desirous of removing a 
misapprehenbion which I perceive in the remarks accompanying this table Mr 
Sinclair has given the time of high water for every day of the moon’s age, at the 
places contained in his table, calculated on the supposition of a daily letardation 
of the tide, to the amount of 48 minutes and in the remarks a nile is quoted from 
my paper for the cor|rection of the tune so given But the rale quoted is errone¬ 
ous for the purpfise there stated The rule which should have been given is the 
following nearly. 

Correction to be applied to the time of high water calculated by supposing 
it to be always at the same interval after the moon’s transit as it is on the days 
of new and full moon hours. 

Time of moon’s preceding transit, 0 1 23456789 10 11 

Correction, minutes, 0—16—31—46—6l—72—75—65—34 O-f-lS-)*!! 

The fact is, that the correction quoted from my papei belongs theoretically to 
the “ correct establishment,” or mean of all the intervals ot moon’s transit and 
tide, not to the ” vulgar establishment” or interval of moon’s travel and tide on 
the day of new and full moon, which is the establishment taken by Mr SiN- 
pLAin ^ 

The correction which 1 have given above is probably not exact fur India, for 
It IS taken from the Loudon Tide Observations , and it would be extremely 
desirable, as you have observed m your Journal, to verify or correct it by obser- 
rations at some stations in the Indian seas, made daily for a sufficient length of 
time I may add, that the above coi rection is what has been called the «mt- 
menstrual inequality, and does not arise from the inequality of the moon’s daily 
motion, but from the varying angular distance of the moon from the sun, in con¬ 
sequence of which the solar tide sometimes coincides with the lunar, and at other 
times IS separated from it by a large angle 

I am very glad to find you expressing your hopes that you will be furnish¬ 
ed by your correspondents with tide observations from an extensive range of 
places in India 1 would observe, that for tlie purposes of science, the daily ob¬ 
servations themselves are much more valuable than the “establishment,” or any 
Other inference collected from them 

In conclusion, I would beg particularly to state, that directions have been 
given for tide observations on the whole coast of England fioiu the 9th to the 
22nd of June in this year that I have strong hopes that these observations will 
also take place on the shores of other states of Europe and America, at the same 
time, and that it would be very interesting and useful to have contemporary 
observations made on the shores of India at as many places as possible ” 

March 21, 1835. 


2 — Mr Tavlou’s mode of determining the Errors of Division in Astronomical 

Instruments. 

[Extract of a letter from Sir John Herschel, dated C 6 H April 20, 1835.] 

Feldhausen, near Wanbey, C. G H 

“The Journal for August, 1834, contains Mr. Taylor’s application of the 
collimatiDg principle to the exammatiou of the mural circle at Madras It is 
somewhat singular, that not long before 1 had suggested t^ Mr Maclean, the 
Astronomer Royal here, and had also written to Professor Airy at Cambridge, 
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suggesting its application to the circles in the British Obserratones, as the only 
fundamental mode of enquiry into their errors, a process which coincides in 
almost every particnlar with that adopted by Mr Tatloh, and which amounts 
in fact to an aerial re-divmon of the circle in sith 

“ 1 do not mention this as in any degree wishing to interfere with Mr Tay¬ 
lor’s just claim to independence and pnoiity of invention^ but as 1 consider 
the method in question to be one of gieat importance, and likely to supersede 
eveiy otliei method of examination, I wish to obviate any misconception which 
may arise from the appearance in England in any of the journals, &c of this 
method, as proposed by myself, without mention made ot Mr Taylor’s name— 
what he had dune being then entirely unknown to myselt, and my own thoughts 
having been turned upon the subject lu the course of a severe examination to 
which Mr Maclean has been subjecting the Cape circle, and respecting which 
he did me the honor to consult me ” . 


3 —On a simple mode of Correcting the Index Ertor in taimg oibseroations for 
latitude By Lieut W P J\.cob, Bombay Engineers 
[In a letter to the ^cretary As Soc ] 

I send you the results of a few observations, madp lately at Karanja and 
Bombay, in illustration of a very simple method by which tlie errors of an 
altitude instrument, when employed in finding the latitude of a place, may be 
rendered insensible It consists in observing pans of stars which have nearly 
the same meridiaa altitude, the one N and the other S The errors of both in 
altitude will then be the same, but with respect to the pole they will be in 
opposite directions, so that the latitude resulting fiom the mean ot the two will 
bo free, not only from the errors of the instrument, but also from those caused 
by the uncertainty ot lefraction 

In the present instance, the instrument employed was a 10 in circle, reading 
10 ," which had been subjected to very rough usage, having more than once been 
bent and leflattened, so that its errors sometimes amount to 40" or more, each 
star was observed four times, twice with face to the right, and twice to the left, 
and the ooservations were afterwards reduced to tne meridian,an operation which 
is very easily and quickly performed by means of the sliding rule 

At Karanja At Bombay Light house 

Stars obsd Latitude. Mean of each pair Stars obsd Latitude Mean of each pair 

{ 

Persei, 18 51 07 61 18 51 15 5 r 

t y Eridani, 18 61 33 4 J-\ 

18 51 17 4 

DilT Lat of Karanja and 
Light house by Trig 
Survey, 


} 


+3 16.6 


r/3Cephei, 18 51 07 0 
1 a Pisc Aust IS 51 31 6 


}18 


51 19 3 


a Pcrsei, IS 63 23 0 l 

YEridaai, is 63 41 4 J ® “ 


aGemiaorum, 18 53 28 j 
(I Cans Mias. 18 5J 40 5 


IS S3 34 4 


18 53 34 0 Lat of Light house, . ig 53 3^,3 

Here while the individual observations differ greatly, the several pairs have a 
close agreement, and would doubtless have been still nearer, had the altitad,es 
been more nearly equal, for o Persei and 7 Eridaui differed more than 2* in alt. 

By this method witl^ a moderately good instrument, the Latitude might b« 
found in one night within 1 ", or much nearer, supposing the catalogues correcti 
Mahadeo, Aih March, 1835. 

3x2 
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[The method pointed out by Lient Jacob is so obvious as to have been, we 
imagine, at all tunes practised by astronomers, we howevei give inseition tp it 
as likely to furnish an useful hint tb amateurs and beginners —En ] 


4 —Fosnl Shells found tn the Kasya Htlls. By Dr McCi.eli.amd. 

" Though not tw^ days in these bills, I have found about a thousand specimens 
of sea shells, air various altitudes, from 1000 to 4200 feet, and even in and 
around the station pf Churra Punji itself On a hasty glance, I think I have re* 
cognised of known genera, Peetens, Cardiums, Turntella, Teredo, Serpula, Melo« 
nia. Cirrus, and Fleurotoma, among my collection , but many will probably be 
found on examination to be new genera, and all the species or many of them at 
least will be found to be new 

** What makes the discovery of these remains of more consequence is, that 1 
have found them in rocks Jfhat have been hitherto considered as primitive in 
India, at kiast, but we shall now be able to correct our classification, and to re« 
move many contradictions that exist between the result of Indian and European 
observations' 1 

** The Ponar Fossil is here in great p|rfection, and is connected with the numu- 
htes, but it must come into a new genus, or sub-genus, which may be called 
annuhte, it was the thing that first struck Wallich and Griffith in the locks 
of the Doll nver, at the base of the bills, though 1 did not point it out 


5 —Note on the Pea Stalactite of Tibet By Mr Stfvkmson 

The accompanying sample of a calcareous concretion was » few months ago 
sent to me for examination, from Dr Campbell of Nipkl, and fuund in Tibet, 
The mineral is used in medicine by the Tibetans, and called Kdrt by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Nip&l. 

It appears to me to be a variety of the Roe-stone of geologists, in a disinte¬ 
grated state, probably washed from its matrix by hill torrents, and deposited lU 
pools 

A careful analysis of an average from the bulk gave me the following result 

Description In globular concretions, from the size of a grain of mustard seed, 
to that of a pea, colour cream yellow, and a few slightly tinged blue, very compact 
^..hardness equal to statuary marble, externally opake, internally crystalline, 
crystals needle-ltke, and radiated from the centre of each globule Effervesces 
strongly iu sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, in which it readily dissolves) 
leaving a few grains of various coloured sand. 

According to my analysis, it is composed of. 

Carbonate of lime,.. . . • •** ........ . .... .. . 90. 

Alumina,... «> • •• .. « . 5 

Silica, or sand of various colouis,. 5. 

IT 100. 

If 1 may be allowed to venture an opinion, I would say, that it is a new mine- 
ralt or one not described in any of the European snentific journals. If so, Dr 
Campbell will be entitled to the thanks of mineralogists, for his discovery. I 
would (though with diffidence) suggest that the mineral Ai ould be named Camp- 
belhte, or Tibetan coasts, though the latter is not a smeotific name) notwith* 
BtandiDg its comfit-Uke appearance. 
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1835 J Halley's Comet—Catalogue of Nipalese Zoology. 

6 —’Obaervattons of Halley'a Comet, made at the Honorable Company's 

Observatory at Madras 

The comet first made its appearance ou the JOth Angnst) at Ifith. 40in mean 
time, astronomical leckonmg, or August 31st, at 3h 40m a m civil reckoning 
—the observation are as follows 
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From the above observations, it would appear tlfat the comet is abput ten days 
later than the time predicted for its return —At present it is invisible to the 
unassisted eye of ordinary observers, and will piobably remain so until the 21 st 
of October, when it will be situated in the constellation Coronse Borealis, near to 
fi, the pioper time to look for it on this day will be immediately after sun-set. 

‘ T G TAYtOB, 

September 28, 1835 H C Astronomer 

[The comet baa been visible here since the 12th Oct, after sun-set, and is now 
very bright — Ed ] 

A French tianslation of Lieutenant Biib.N]!,s ’6 interesting Travels to Bokhara, 
&c has been announced as in preparation at Fans, with notes, by Kdafbotr, 
the distinguished orientalist —Foreton Quarterly Review 


XII — Illustrations of Ntpalese Zoology, prepared for publication 

[We have been requested to insert this catalogue In continuation of the Prospectus 
published in p 356 —En ] 

MAMMALIA 

Part let. 

Plate 1 -~'The Jharal, wild goat. Capra jharal, mibi, mature male Inhabits 
the Kachar 

Plate II—^The Nahoor, wild sheep Ovta Nahoor, mihi. Fig 1, the mature 
male, 2, the head of mature female, 3, young male Habitat Kachar 

Plate III fig 1, the Thar antelope Antelope Thar, rnihi, mature male, 
figure 2, the Ghoral antelope A Choral, Hardwicke. Mature mole Inhabit 
central and northern divisions of Nipal respectively ^ 

Plate IV fig 1, female Ghoral, fig 2, young male. 

Plate V —^The Changra or shawl goat of the Himalaya towards Nipal Fig 1, 
the larger or true shawl goat, figure 2, the lesser variety Inhabit the Kachar. 

Plate VI —Sculls. Figs 1 and 2, the Jhftral mas., 3 and 4, the* Nahooir 
fem , 6 and 6, the Thar mas , 7 and 8, the Ghoral mas , 9 and 10, the Banbhera, 
or Him&layan variety of Ovis. Ammon, mas junior, 11 and 12, the Phusro 
JaraT, or Cervus Aristotelis. Horns cast, mas , 13 and 14, the Bntwa Maniac, 
mas. (N. B. Several of the sculls, with the horns tom off, show the cellular cavity 
of the core ) 

Plate VII figs. 1 aud 2, head of the larger Changra, 3 and 4, scull of the lesser. 
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Plate VIII fig 1, head of the Thar, mature male, 2, scull of ditto, d, fore¬ 
foot, and 4, hind foot of ditto 

Plate IX fig 1, head of the Chiru antelope, ma*^ure male, 2, direct front 
Tiew of the nose of ditto, showing the position of the intermaxillary pouch and 
its connexion with the nares, d, scull of ditto , 4, the inguinal pouch of ditto 
Plate X—The Chiru antelope. Antelope Hodgsontt, C Anci, mature male 
A GazeUa of H CMnn’s sub-genus Habitat the open plains ot N E Thibet , 
lig 2 , represents the ftmale 

Part 2nd 

Plate I fig 1, the male, 2 , the female, and d, the young male of the 
Ratwa Mantjac Inhabits the central region of Nipal 

Plate II —The Nipalese Faradoxurus P Ntpalemts, mihi, mature female 
Inhabits central and northern regions of Nipal 

Plate Ill —^The Wah Ailurus Fulgens, mature male Pigs 2 and 3, show¬ 
ing the attitudes of repose of fiie same Kaihar only 

Plate IV —The Kathiah Nyool of Nipal Maries Kathiah, mihi Cential and 
northern regions 

Plate V —The Bharsiah of the Nipalese, mature male Ursitaxus Inaunfus, 
mihi Pennant’s Indian Badger ’ Fig \, the head of ditto, natural size, 2, 
scull of ditto, ditto , 3 and 4, direct and oblique views of the lower jaw , 5 and 
6 , ditto ditto of the upper jaw , 7, the fore foot, and 8 , the hind 

Plate VI —The Koiial of the Nipalese Seturopierus magmjicus, mibi Cen¬ 
tral and lower regions of Nipal 

Plate VII —Different views of the preceding 
Plate VIII —Head of the Ratwa Mantjac, mature male 
Plate IX —Head and members of the Nipalese Faradoxurus Fern 1-1, vulva 
and glands , 2-2, anus and pores , 3, fore foot, 4 and 5, hind foot 
Plate X —Scull of the same animal 

Plate XI —Front and side views of the head of the Wah Figs 1 and 2 
exhibit the car, denuded of all hair, and invested with it, 3, the fore foot (sole of), 
and 4, the hind foot 

Part 3rd. 

Plate I —The Machabba, or Malva of the Taral Faradoxurus Bondar f In¬ 
habits the open tracts of the lower region of Nipal. Figs 1 and 2, side and 
front views of the head , 3, sole of hind foot. 

Plate II —^Thulo Chuah of the Nipalese Norway Rat * all parts of Nipal 
Plate III fig 1, the Nyool of the TaraT Mangasta Cafra? 2, the Nyool 
of the hills M * Javamea / Central region of Nepal 
Plate IV fig 1, Viverra Indica. The Sayer of the Tarai; 2, Vtverra Fasse^ 
also called Sa^er Both inhabit the Tarai portion of the lower region of 
Nipal exclusively , 3, head of Rasse , 4, ditto of Indica , 5 and 6 , anal and 
genital parts, with the skm on and off, 7, the hind foot to the tarsus, 8 , head of 
Rasse 

Plate'V —^The Cbittra Bilow of the TaraT, Felts Serval ? varietas, mature male 
Felts Vivirnnus of Hardwicke ’ Open parts of lower region of Nipal only 
Plate VI —The Biraloo of the Nipalese Felts Lgnehus Brgthrotus, raihi. 
Central legion and lower; 2, the young of ditto, 3, the Mooigoai Cat, F. Murmen- 
sts, mihi Central region only Mature male 

M* ascei tamed to be a new species of M. auropunctata, mihi. Qold-tipped 
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Plate Vtl ■—The Arna, Bos Ama, mas The Tarai and Bhaver 
Plate VIII — Gulo Onenfahs Lower hills of Nipal. Fig the fore, and 
2 , the hind, foot 

Plate IX—Sculls 1>1, the Sayer, 2>2, the Machabba, 3-S, the Mul Sem¬ 
pra, or Maries Hardwtchn ,4-4, Oriental Glutton, 5-5, the Highland Nyool, or 
Mangusta Javamca. | 

Plate X ~ Lowland Nyool 1 and 2, the head; 3, the ear wit^ hair reflected , 
4, fore foot, and 5, hind ditto, 6-7, head of Highland Nyool, 8, itt eai , 9, its 
fore, and 10, its hind, foot, 11 , 12, 13,'14, scull of Lowland Nyool 

Part 4th 

Plate I —^The Phusro Jarai of the Nipalese Cervus Artsioiehs of Smith, 
mature males, and head of ditto Figs 1 and 2, fiom one specimen, and ^ and 4, 
from another 

Plate II hg 1, scull of Adurus Fulgens, 2, upper teeth of ditto, 3, lower 
teeth of ditto, 4, scull of short-tailed Mams , 5 and 6 , upper, and 7,'lower, jaw 
of ditto , all nat size 

Plate III —The Lokiiah Squirrel, 5 laknah^ mihi Central legion of Nipal 
Nat size • 

Plate IV fig 1, common Musk Shrew of Nipal Sorex Indtcus ? 2 , common 
field mouse of Nipal, 3, Sano Chuah, or lesser common rat of Nipal M 
Batus Black rat’ All natuial size Fig 4, the scull, and 5, the hand, of 
the Shrew 

Plate V —The Nipalese cat Fehs Ntpalensis, mature male, 2, head of ditto 
Plate VI —^Block and white flying Squirrel Sciuropterus Albomger, mihi 
Central and northern regions Fig 1 , the fore foot, and 2 , the hind Nat size 
Plate VII,—Ghoral Antelope Figs 1 and 2, head of mature male, 3, head of 
young male 4, scull and horns of male , 5, the foie, and 6 , the bind, foot 
Plate VIII —The Buansu, or wild dog of the Nipalese Cams prtmavttSf mihi, 
fig 2 , reclining figure of ditto 

Plate IX —Comparative views, on an uniform scale, of the Buansu, Indian 
jackal, and Indian fox 

Plate X —Head of the Buansu, nat size, fig 2, small front view of ditto 
Plate XI —Sculls of Buansu, Itid,an jarkal, and Indian fuz Figs. 4 and 5, 
scull and teeth of Buansu of nat size. 

Part 5th 

Plate I fig 1, scull and horns of the Bara Siuha, or Indian type of the true 
Stag Inhabits the Bhaver and saul forest of Nipal Fig 2 , hoi ns of the Chittra, 
or spotted Axis, fig. I, horns of Laghuna or Pada or Porcine Axis Two latter 
inhabit the Tarai All three on an uniform scale 

Plate II figs 1,2, 1, various specimens of the horns of the Phusi'li Jarai of the 
Nipalese C Artsioiehs of Smith. JUtpehapkus of Dv Vaucel,, 4, horns of the 
Rato Jarai, 5, horns of the Kalo Jarai, b, horns ot the Bahraiya, Cervus Bah- 
raiga, mihi (The Maha of the western portion of these hills ) All the animals 
inhabit the saul forest and Bhaver of Nipal. 

Plate HI —Young males of the two varietiei of the musk proper to the Kachar 
region ot Nipal 

Plate IV —Female of the Nipalese variety of Felis Serval. Head of the same. 
Plate V —Head of the Machabba, or Malva of the Tardi. Paradoxurus Bondar ? 
matuie male (N. B Long hair moulted off ) Fig 2, the male organs of genera^ 
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tioa'with tbe bald secretiiig auribce on either side the sheath of the |ienis, dt 
female organs of generation and anus, 4, the fore foot) and 5, the bind foot. 
(First despatch ) 

Plate Vl.-^Pteropus of central region Pt. Leneoeephalua, mibi ^ of nat. sue, 
(11 inches by 4>8 , body and muzzle, uniform saturate blown, whole head and 
shoulders, lufous yij^low ) 

Plate yjl hgs. 1 and 2, Rhtnolpht, and 3, Veaperttho, of central region Nat. 
size. ^ 

Plate YIII tig ItPteropua, 2 and 3, Fea/ierfi/zonea, of central region Nat. 
size 

Plate IX —Heads and sculls of the VesperhUomda of the three preceding plates 
Plate X —Head and members of the Langoor monkey of the central region 

Part 6th 

Plate T —^The Chikaia or Fhnuka, A Tetracomts Figs 1 and 2, horns of nat. 
size Habitat Tarai, matuie male. 

Plate II —Snakes of central region (N B All of them are innocuous ) 

Plate III —Young Porcupine of central region 
Plate IV —Tibetan Mastiff, two van ties 

Plate V.—Common Hare of central region Figs 2 and 3, Locusts of same 
region 

Plate VI —Common Otter of Tarai 

Plate VII fig 1, Lommon Toad, and 2, common Prog, of central region 
Plate VIII —Pautber and Leopard of central region Mature males 
Plate IX —Cabool grey-hound and scull, 3, scull of Prochtlua Labtatus. 

Plate X fig 1, Prochtlua Lahtatua of Tarai, 2, Utaua Jhbetama of central 
region of Nipal Fern, junior 

Part 7th 

Plate 1 —Dentition of Bhtnoeeroa umcomta of the Tarai, 

Plates II and III —Fishes of central region. 

Plate IV —Members of the fishes of the two preceding plates. 

Plate V —The Khar Laghuna, or brown Porcine Axis Fern Fig 1, mature, 
2, jumor, from living animal in 2nd and 3rd year of age 

Plate VI. figs 1, 2, scull and horns of Yak of Tibet, matuie male , % 4, 5, 
gcuU of Uraua Tibetanua of central region, junior, 6, scull of tbe Lassa Mastiff, 
old 

N B For the clime and physiognomy of the three regions of Nipal, (t. e 
tbe Northern, Central, and Southern ones,) see tbe published Catalogue of the 
Mammalia. 

Plate VII figs land 2, Zibet of central region of Nipal two figures from 
different specimens , 3, the Urva of central and northern tracts , 4 and 5, fore 
and hind feet of Urva 

Plate VIII.—Indian Dfimba sheep, mature mole, 2, Cabool ditto ditto, 
ditto. 

Plate IX —The Barwal or domestic sheep of the Kachar of Nipal, fig 2, the 
Hoaniah or domestic sheep of Tibet and of the Himalaya Mature males. 

Plate X —Tbe Wool-beanng Paradoxurus, Paradoxurua Lanigera, mibi, nat 
size Habitat the northern region of Nipal. * 

Plate XI —The short-tailed Mams of tbe central region of Nipal. (N. B. 
Proves to be a new species.} 
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Plate XH fig 1, Cluttra or Axis, 2, Jhou Laghuna or spotted Porcine Axis, 
mature males. The Tarai of Nipal 

(Second despatch )— Extra sheets, three 

Plate I figs 1 and 2 , scull of Ovis Nahoor, old male, 3-4, ditto of Ovis 
Banbhera, junior, 5-6, ditto of musk of Kachai , 7-8 ditto, of Antelope Hodg* 
sonn, old male, 9-10, ditto of a Cervi Capra 0 ^ 

Plate II —Head and limbs of 0ms Nahoor, old male 

Plate III —5 sketches of horns of Ratwa Muntjac, (to prove the varioua foima 
they are apt to assume ) 

7 V &0 more extras 

Plate IV — Ursus Tibetanm, male of two years, and head and limbs of ditto , 
and % views of scull and teeth 

Plate y — Ant Telracomts, Chikara or Chouka, male head of ditto, separate 
(March, 18d5 )— Another extr» sheet 

Plate VI —Capra Jh4ial, wild goat of the northern region Views orhead and 
horns sepaiate 

(T1 e Tehr of the western bills is a variety with nodose horns, and probably 
identical with H. Smith’s C Jemlatca J * 

{July 1st )—Extra sheet. ‘ 

Plate VII fig 1 , The Arna, 2 , Gouri Gdo, mature males {Bubalus Ama 
and Bisontts Gaveens) Tarai 

Plate VIII. figs 1 , 2 , Arna,3, tame Buffaloe, 4, Ykk , 5, 6 , Gduii Gao Sculls 
and heads. 

N B The delineations of the extra sheets to be substituted for prior diaw- 
mgs of the same subject 


XIII —Mtscellaneous Extracts 
1 — Ir^ueace tf the Moon on the Weather By F Marogt 
[E xtracted from Jamieson’s Edin Phil Journal, 1U3S 3 
On the question whether the moon has any influence on the weather or not, there 
ai e two opposite opinions the great mass of the people, including sailors, boatmen, 
and most practical farmers, entertain no doubt whate\et, of the influence of the 
moon, whether the change of the weather at the lunar phases will be from fair to 
foul, or from foul to fair, none of them pretend to decide beforehand, but most 
of them think, that at the new and full moon, there is generally a change of some 
kind On the other band, philosophers, astronomers, and the learned in general, 
attribute this opinion altogether to popular prejudice Finding no reason, m 
the nature of atmospheric tides, for believing that changes should take place on 
one day of the lunation, rather than another, they considei the poptilar opinion 
to be unsupported by any extended senes of correct observations 

In the Annuairefor 1833, Arago, the learned editoi, has presented the result 
of the observations of Schttbler in Germany, during twenty-eight years, 0 ( 348 
synodic revolutions of the moon During this period of 348 new moons, S^e. 


the number of rainy days were as follows 

It rained on the ^ay of the new moon,.. . 148 times. 

Do.do . .. first quarter,. ...... 156 do. 

Do.do .... full moon,. 162 do. 


Do . . do f... last quarter,.. .... ... 130 do. 

3 ¥ 
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The obscrrations of Schttolbs were made during eight years at ^uaich, four 
years at Stuttgard, and sixteen yeois at Augsburg As a good meteorological 
register has been long kept at Genera, the author thought it would be interesting 
to ascertain from the tables, (which have been carefully published in the Biblio> 
thcque of that city,) whether, during a period of thiity-four yeais, viz from 1800 
to lb 18, any ^inf^rences could be drawn for or against the popular opinion on 
the subject of lunar influence 

He finds, duiing these tluity-four years, the number of rainy days and quantity 
of water fallen, to be as follows 



Rainy days 

Water 

fallen 

At the new moon, 

12 J 

432 

lines 

First quarter, 

122 

429 6 

ditto 

Full moon. 

132 

415 9 

ditto 

Last quaitcr, ^ ,. 

.. 128 

368 6 

ditto. 

Throughout the whole period, 

3,557 

968 in 

93 lines 


Thus it appears, that during thirty-foui years, or 12,419 days, comprehending 
420 synodic I evolutions of the modn, there have been 3,657 rainy days This 
gives foi every 100 days, 29 45 rainy (days , and we find, that 


Foi eveiy 100 days of new moon, 

29 29 

have been 

rainy 

Do do 

first quarter. 

29 05 

do 

do 

Do do 

full moon, 

31 43 

do. 

do 

Do ‘ do 

last quarter. 

30 48 

do 

do 


Hence, it is evident, that during these thirty-foui years at Geneva, the days of 
new moon and the days of the first quarter have been just about as liable to be 
rainy days as any other common day of the month , while the days of full moon 
and those of the last quarter have been rather more liable But although the 
days of full moon have been rather more frequently wet days than those of the 
new moon, it does not follow that more water has fallen at full moon, than at the 
change The result of observation in that respect is as follows 


For every 100 days of new moon, there fell 

102 9 lines 

Do 

do 

first quarter. 

do 

102 3 

do 

Do 

do 

full moon. 

do 

90 0 

do 

Do 

do 

last quarter. 

do 

89 9 

do 


The average quantity foi 100 days is 93 6 lines, whence it appears, that at 
the new moon, the first quarter, and the full moon, more water has fallen than 
on common days, at the last quarter, less The quantity fallen on the total of 
the lunar phases, surpasses that on other days in the proportion of 98 to 93 6 
Another question is, whether a change of weather is more liable to happen on 
the four principal days of the lunar phases than on common days. But it must 
be fit St demded, what is meant by the term change of weather 

This term should, the author thinks, be limited to a change from clear weather 
to rain, or fiom rain to clear weather, and not be understood to include, as some 
meteorologists make it, all changes, such as that from calm to windy, or from 
clear to cloudy, &c As the author accepts it, the weather must have been 
steady during two days at least, that is, that the weather has been clear, or 
that it has rained more or less during two consectftije days For example, a 
week has passed without rain , it rains on the eighth day, and on the ninth, the 
weather is again fine In this case, accoiding to the author's definition, there is 
no change of weather 

So also, if it has rained during five successive days, the sixth and seventh mus* 
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be clear, lo order to constitute a change of weather This may be arbitrary, but 
at least it is not vague , and if practised, it will prevent, in the balancing of 
calculations, any leaning to a favorite hypothesis To avoid another error, into 
which some may have fallen, the author marks no change as occurring on lunar 
phases, but those which take place on the very day, and never those which may 
happen on the eieuing before or on the next day With tf^es^ precantions, he 
finds that, during the thiity.four years, or 12,419 days, there have been 1,458 
changes of weather Of this numbei, 105 have taken place at the epoch of the 
two principal lunar phases, viz 54 at the new moon, and 51 at the full naoon. 
Now the whole number of priucipal phases during the thirtj.four years is 840 , 
therefore, as 12419 840 *, 1458 96 6, the number of changA which would 

have taken place at new and full moon, had these lunar phases had no more 
than the share of common days, but instead of which, the number was 105 Of 
the 54 changes at new moon, 32 were from ram to fine weather, and 22 from 
fine weather to ram Of the 61 at full moon, 31 were from ram to clear, and 20 
fiom clear to ram Thus at the new and full moon, the changes to fine weather 
are to those to ram as 63 to 42 Having thus proved, that the epoch of new and 
full moon are not absolutely without sAne effect on the weathei, the author 
examined, whether this effect was coniiaed to those veryi days, or extended to the 
day following On the days following the new and full muon, there were 129 
changes, instead of 98 6, which would have been the number^bad these shared 
the proportion only of common days With respect to the days of the fiist and 
last qnaiter, the changes on these were 96, whicb bring them nearly to the 
condition of common days. It is thus shown from the tables, that the chance 
of change at the new and full moon, compared with the chance on ordinary 
days, 18 as 125 to 117, and that the chance on the day following these two phases, 
compared with the common days, is as 154 to 117 Upon the whole, therefore, 
this examination lends some suppoit to the vulgar opinion of the influence of 
new and full moon, but none whatever to any special influence of the first and 
thud quarters With respect to the barometrical pressure, it is ascertained, that 
out of the 1,458 changes of weather, there were in 1,073 cases a coiresponding rise 
or fall of the barometer, according as the change was from ram to fair or the 
contrai y This is nearly as 3 to 4 Of the 385 false indications of the barometer, 
182 were on a change from ram to clear, and 20.3 on a change from clear to 
ram Finally, of the 385 anomalies of the barometei, 17 were at full moon, 
and 10 only at new moon - - 

2 .—On the Compoattton t^f the Rangoon Petroleum, with Remarh on the Compost- 
tton qf Petroleum and Naphtha m general. Bt Wilmam Grfoouy, M. D. 
F R S E. , 

The author first adv'erted to the discoiery, neaily about the same time, of 
paraffine by REicneNBACH, and of petrolme by Dr Christisom The former 
occurred among the products of destructive distillation , the latter was found in 
the Rangoon petroleum, and they were soon found to be identical Rbicuenbach’s 
researches on naphtha were then quoted, by which it appears, that that indeffitigable 
observer could not discover, m the kind of naphtha which he examined, any 
trace either of paraffin*, or of any other product of destructive distillation On 
the contrary, he found, naphtha to possess the characters of oil of turpentine, 
a product of vegetable life, and he succeeded m obtaining a precisely similai i- oil 
from brown coal, by distillation at 212**. The facts had led Rbichenbaob to 
' 3 Y 2 
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tbe conclusion that naphtha in general is not a product of destructive distillation, 
and consequently, must nave been separated at a comparatively low temperature. 

The author showed, that Dr CBjtisTiaoiir’s discovery of paraffine, of which Dr 
Reichebbach was necessarily ignorant, is inconsistent with this v^ew, and detailed 
some experiments, by which he has rendered highly probable the existence m 
petroleum of erpio^, anothei of the pioducts of destructive distillation This 
substance is a liquid of sp gi 0 655, boiling at 110°, and very fragrant The 
author obtained from the Rangoon petroleum a liquid of sp gr 0 744, boiling 
at 180°, and rather fragrant 

The oil of turpentine, as is well known, boils at 280°, and nas a sp gr of 0 860 ' 
so that, at all events, the naphtha from the Rangoon petroleum is not oil of 
turpentine This was farther proved by the tests of nitric acid and iodine 
SiDLilar experiments on one or two other species of naphtha led to similar 
lesnlts They all yielded a liquid of sp gr about 760, and, consequently could 
not be oil of turpentine The kinds of naphtha tiled were Peisian naphtha, 
obtained from Di Thompson, and commercial naphtha, sold by M lloBiavFT, 
at Paris 

The author concluded, that if the nophtha examined by Rkichfnbach were 
genuine, there must be two kinds of naphtha , one a product of destructive 
distillation, the other the oil of turpentine of the pine forests of which our roal* 
beds are formed, 8t,parated by a gentle heat, either betore or after tlieir conversion 
into coal It is obvious that our common coal-beds have never yet been exposed 
to a heat sufficient for destructive distillation, since they are destroyed by a 
moderate heat, and we may therefore expect the petroleum of these coal-beds to 
be of the kind described by Rbichenbach , white the Rangoon and Persian 
petroleums, being products of destructive distillation, must have their origin, if 
in coal-beds at all, m such as have been exposed to a high temperature, and must 
consequently he very different from the ondinary coal-beds. In confirmation 
of this view, it may be stated, that Dr Chbistison could find no paraffine either 
in the petroleum of St Catherine’s or in that of Trinidad or Rochdale 

The author finally directed attention of the application of the paraffine as a 
mateiial for giving light, as, when pure, it burns with a clear, bright flame, like 
that of wax, and might doubtless be obtained at a cheap rate in the East — Edm, 
Phtl Joum 1815 

[Since the above was in type, we have received a copy of the papers, and a 
specimen of the paraffine fiom Mr G Swinton, with a list of quenes which we 
will endeavour hereafter to resolve —Ed ] 

1 —Extnefs from Proceedings of Zoological Society qf London. —1834. 

August 12 — K. collection of land and fresh-water Shells, formed in the 
Gangetic Provinces of India by W H Benson, Esq , of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and presented by that gentleman to the Society, was exhibited It comprised 
forty°speue8, and was accompanied by a descriptive list prepared by the donor, 
and also by detailed notices of some of the more interesting among them These 
notices were read they are intended by Mr Benson for publication in the 
forthcoming No of the ‘ Zoological Journal ’ , 

From the time that he first became acquainted with the animal of a shell 
resembling in all respects, except in its superior size, the European Helix lueida, 
Drap , Mr Benson regarded it as the type of a new genus of Heltcidee interme¬ 
diate between Stenopus, Guild , and Heltcoltmax, Pdr. He had prepared a 
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paper on this genuS) for irhich he tateaded to propose the name of Tanychtamya. 
he finds, however, that Mr Gray has recently described (Lond and Ediu Phil. 
Mag , Tol T p. 379\ the same genus under the name of Nanma The generic 
characters observed by Mr. BbNSON are as follows 

Nanina, Gray 

Testa hchejbrmts, umlnheaia, peritremate acuto,4iomreflexo 
Animal ctto repena. Corpus rettculosum, efonyafum Pallium amplum, fora^ 
mine commum magno perforatum, pentrema amplexans, procesaubus duobus 
transversi rugosts (quasi articulatis) omni latere mobiltbus imtructumt umeo 
props tesite apertura angulum supenorem exonente, altero apud penpheriam 
testce Os antieum inter tentacula inferior a htans, labia radiato-pbeata Ten~ 
taeula superiora elongata, punctum percipiens tumore oblongo situm gerentia. 
Perns precgrandts, antrum eerotees elmgatum latere dextro et props tentacula 
situm .JSoiea complanata pedis latera tequans Cauda tentaculatatentaculum 
subretraclile, glandulA ad basin positd humofem vucidum (animals attieetato) 
easudante 

Mr Bi-N40N descnbes particularly the habits of the species observed by him, 
which he hrst discovered living at ISanda in Bandelkhand on the prone 
surface of a rock The animal cmries the shell horii|ont;aliy, or nearly so, is 
quick in its motions , and, like Hehcohmax, it crawls the faster when disturbed, 
instead of retracting its tentacula like the Snails in general* In damp weatbei, 
It IS rarely retracted within its shell, the foot being so much swelled by the ab¬ 
sorption of moisture, that if it is suddenly thrown into boiling water, the attempt 
to withdraw into the shell invariably causes a fra< tuie of the aperture In dry 
weather, the foot is retracted, and the aperture is then covered by a whitish false 
operculum, similar to that of other Helicida The two elongated processes of the 
mantle aie continually m motion, and exude a liquor which lubricates the shell, 
supplying, apparently, that fine gloss which is observable in all recent specnaeus 
The fluid poured oat fiom the onhee at the base of the caudal horn like append¬ 
age IS of a greenish colour , it exudes when the animal is ii rituted, and at such 
times the caudal appendage is directed towards the exciting object m such a 
manner as to give to the animal a threatening aspect 

Of several specimens biought to England by Mr Benson in 1812, one sur¬ 
vived fiom December, 1831, when it was captured in India, until the summer 
of 1833 

Another shell particularly noticed by Mr BrNsoN is the tvpe of a new genus, 
allied to Cyclostoma, which he has described undei the name of Plerocyelos in the 
first No of the * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta ’ 

Specimens of a species of Asstminta, Lfach, were preserved aiive in a glass, 
replenished occasionally with fiesh oi salt-water, until after the vessel in which 
Mr Bbnson returned to England had passed St Helena 

A Snail, obtained near Sicrigah, and the river Jellinghy, one ,of the 
mouths of the Ganges, u chaiactenzed by Mr Benson asBEiix inter’ 
rupta 

In the character of the excrement being voided from an opening in the termi¬ 
nal and posterior paft of the foot, instead of from the foramen commune, the 
animal of Hel interrupta differs most materially from the other Helices The 
angulated periphery of the shell shows an appioach to Carocolla .but Mr Bekson 
18 not aware that the animal of this genus differs fiom that of Helix, Prom Hel, 
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Himalayana, Lea, the Htl interrupta u diBtinguisbpd by its pecaliar aciilptare , 
Its spire IS nlso more exserted. 

The collection also contained specimens of an Arcaeeous Shell found in the bed 
of the Jumna at Hainiipur m Bandelkhand. Mr. Benson proposes for it the 
generic appellation Seaphula 

Referring to spcf imCns contained in the collection of a new form of Solenace- 
cue Shell, described by him in the * Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta,' 
under the name of Novacultna, Mr Benson describes also a second species of the 
genus which he has recently obtained from South America, and points out the 
characters which distinguish it from Nov Gangetica 

The following Note by Mr Benson, relatiic to the importation of the luing 
Cenihium Telescoptvm, Brug , adverted to at the Meeting on March 25, 1814, 
(vol V p 145,) was read 

The possibility ot importiA'g fiom other countiies, and especially fiom the 
warmer latitudes, the animals which construct the innumciahle testaceous pro* 
duLtioiis that adorn our cabinets and museums, the accuiate knowledge of which 
IS so necessary, to enable tiie conchologist rightly to arrange this beautiful depart¬ 
ment of natuie, must be an luteiesting* subject to every naturalist, and will 
render no apology necessary for tbe following notices extracted from my journal. 
Iheir public'ty may incite others who may have opportunities of trying the 
experiment, to follow the example 

" January, 18 32 Observed near the banks of the canal leading from the eastern 
suburb of Calcutta to the Salt Lake at BalliaghJt, heaps of a Cardita, with lungi* 
tudinal ribs, of a large and thuk Cgnna, and of Enthium Telescoptuwn, exposed to 
tbe beat of the sun, for the purpose of eiTcettng the death and decay of the includ¬ 
ed animals, previously to the reduction of the shells into lime 

Eaily in t) e month I took specimens of them, and leaving them for a night 
in fresh water, I was surprised to find two Certthia alive I kept them during a 
fortnight in fiTsh water, and on the 22nd January, carried them, packed up in 
cotton, on board a vessel boun d foi England After we had been several days at 
sea, I placed them ic u large open glass, with salt water, in which they appeared 
unusually lively 1 kept them thus, changing the water at intervals, until the 
29th May, when we reached the English Channel 1 then packed them up, as 
before, in a box, and cairied them from Portsmouth to Cornwall, and thence to 
Dublin, which 1 did not reach until the 14th June , here they again got fresh 
supplies of sea-water at intervals One of them died daring a temporary absence, 
between the JOth June and 7th July , and on the 11th July, the survivor was 
again committed to its prison, and was taken to Cornwall, and thence to London, 
where it was delivered alive to Mr G B SowersY on the 23rd July 

" This animal had thus travelled, during a period of six mouths, over a vast 
extent of the surface of the globe, and had for a considerable portion of that 
time b^D unavoidably deprived of its native element -W. H. B. 


4 — Minerals qf the TVappean Rocks tf Bombay, 

The following list of the minerals which occur in the volcanic rocks of the 
several islands in the harbour of Bombay is extracted from. § paper by Dr. R. D. 
Thomson ui the * Rseords Gsneral Seteaee,' for April, 1835 

1 Basalt of Salsette dark-grey or blackish, with numerous crystals of olivine 
and augite interspersed. 
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2 Black basalt of Eleplianta, presenting a homogeneons aspect when frac¬ 

tured, but frequently containing minute portions of oUvine, sometimes in 
rounded granules, ut others crystallized texture highly indurated This and 
the other variety fuse before the blowpipe per se into a mass lesembling pitch- 
stone The celebrated figure of the elephant, dose to Galliputi, consists of this 
rock, but it appears to be of limited extent ^ a 

3 Amygdaloid, appearing at the great temple of Elcphant-i, possesses a hard 
wacke basis, containing cavities filled with ruck crystal and zeobtes, &c The 
rock has a purplish aspect, and is evidently decaying in many situations, by the 
readiness with which the atmospherical iiilluenLes act by the medium of the 
amygdaloidal cavities. Before the blowpipe this lock simulates fused basalt 

4. Yellowish gray claystone porphyi y, at the lowei cave of Elephauta The 
predominating particles have a yellow resinous appeal ance, with a black basis. 

5 Green claystone porphyry, appearing at %abula Tank hn^ giound, and 
admitting of a good polish, interspersed with dark-coloured soft particles, which 
have an even fracture, and appear to be small masses of indurated cl ly 

6 Amygdaloid, with a light-colouied porphyritic basis and green cavities, 
accompanied generally with large crystals of calcareous spir from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Parell The calc-spar is sometimes dark-coloured, probably from the 
effect of reflected light 

7 Numerous large fragments of shell longlomeiates may be observe! on the 
■hole of Elephauta, consisting of a nucleus of porphyry, or amygdaloid, closely 
surroauded by adhering bivalves, which afford means of extending the limits of 
the growth of the mangrove 

The amygdaloidal cavities contain numerous species of various classes of miner- 
als, of which under the genus si/tca may be enumerated, 1, ruck crystal, teimed 
palanca in the Malabar language, and spadtka in the Grantham dialect, 2, quartz , 
.!, milkand rose do , 4, calcedouy , .'>, amethyst, 6, agate , 7, coi nelian , 8 , oiiental 
jasper, or bloodstone, rare at Bombay, but abundant in Gujeriit and Cambay 

Of the alkaline class are , 1, calcareous spar, 2, mesolite, whose composition 
(by Thomas) is expressed by the formula 3 A1 S + (i C i- i N) S ^ 3^ aq, 

i lleulandittf, in Caianja and Elephanta, in large white crystals 

Of the cornelians a beautiful variety is biought to Bombay, coutaiuing elegant 
arborizations resembling the ramifications of inclosed mosses, a phenomenon 
which in many instanc es appeal s to be justly attributable to such a cause The 
Tcmai k of PciNr, “ lufestantur plurimis vitiis—aliis capillamentum i imse simile*,” 
with regard to rock ciystal, refers to the presence of titanite The same natura¬ 
list observes of rook crystal, ” Oriens et bene multis, sed Indicse nulla prmfer- 
turf,” winch is Ignorantly denied by Garciab ab orto, who wasibr several years 
viceroy of India. He says, nullu autem ex prsedictis loco crystallus invenitur 
quemadmodnm nec per universam Indiam^.” 

The bloodstone, or oriental jasper, appears to be imported from Gujqjdt. Itu 
characterized by presentiag a greeiush appearance, with numerous bluod-red 
streaks or veins, traversing it in various directions It is to the latter species, or 
to ihe mock pearls so fiequently employed as ornaments by the inferior castes, 
that we are to refer the expressioa of the historian of Albsandicb ” IspiUi ex 
aunbus pendent§.” But with regard to the ” gemmas margaritasque mare 
htoribus lufundit,” it is not easy to give a satisfactory explanation, although the 
jatter obviously relate to the pearls of the Indian Seas. 

* Hist. Nat. Lib. xxxvii c 3 f xxxvii 3 % Hist. Arom. i. el7l. 

$ Quint. Curt. 1. 8. c. 9» 
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1 —Report on eome Jnscriptione found at Hammam, on the Southern 
Coast of Arabia, 1 885. By Messrs. T. G Hittton, Asst. Surgeon, 
and Lieut. J Smith, of the PaHnurus Surveying Vmel. 

[Communkatod to the Asiatic Society by the Qorerninent of Bombay. See 

Proceedings, 2ad Sept ] 

March Hth, 1835.—^The accompanying inscriptions were found m 
the neighbourhood of Dts, a Bedouin town, a few hours distance 
from Ras Shamta, on the sonthern coast of Arabia. 

The natives who came off to the ship represented it as a popnlons, 
well-cultivated district, aboUhding in vegetables and fruits of various 
descriptions. Having learned from these persons that there were a 
number of ancient buildings, and some writing in a character unknown 
to the Arabs, we naturally felt an inclination to make a personal 
inspection of them i and to effect this with security. Captain Haimbs 
sent our pilot, a native of the place, on shore, to request the Ruling 
Sheikh to grant us his firman, and g few Bedouin attendants. In 
reply, a letter was sent off, making a most exorbitant demand of 
money, nee. copper, and sundry other very^useful articles, specifying 
the individual iquantities with much nicety and precision, as a price 
of bis protection. This of course ttas politely deefaned; and from a 
subsequent conversation with some of the party themselves,* they 
appeared not only to regret the exercise of their cnpidity, which had 
deprived them of |t least a few presents from the ship, but seemed 
to be sensibly ashamed oi a conduct s» much at variance with the 
hospitable treatmeat we had univemally met with since leaving 
Maculla. 

3 z 
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We left Sharma i^ithout remarking any thing further than the 
remains of two water tanks, much resembling in form and structure, 
those we saw on the summit of Hasan Ghordb There appeared 
also to have been a fort and a small town on the point Cif the cape ; 
but time had Jl)e^ so active in her work of destruction, that the 
traces merely were visible. At Gossyrh, we were more fortunate, and 
although the distance was greatly increased, it was deemed desirable 
to obtain some correct information of a part of the country, which m 
all human probability may never be visited again under such favour¬ 
able ciicumstances, and which promised to prove so interesting in an 
antiquarian point of view With the permission of Captain Hainbs, 
Mr Smith and myeelf started from Gos<iyrh, and after a tedious 
jouiney of about 15 miles, through a fiat, baiicn country, we halted for 
the night about 10 p. m. und^l* the luins of a veiy old fort Here 
we slept, and the following morping commenced our researches. 
The Bedouins, who attended us, unfoitunatelv knew nothing of either 
the ruins or the writing, but having recalled to our recollection the 
name of a Bedouui. who had been on board for medical assistance at 
Sharma, we inquired for Ins residence, which he had informed us 
was in the neighbourhood, and found him exceeding civil and obliging 
in showing us e\ery thing he considered might be of interest to us. 
Like all bis Arab biethren, he knew nothing but what his own exter¬ 
nal senses had taught him . and in common with them, he adopted the 
easy method of accounting for forts, tanks, inscriptions, &c by 
ascribing them all to the superior genius of the Fenngfs, of whom 
they seem to have entertained a kind of superstitious dread . of course 
Lttle else than the names of the places conld be procured The fort 
IS called Hasan el Metmeli, and from its size, the nature of the 
materials of which it is composed, and its form, appears never to have 
been remaikable for its strength or stability It is now completely 
m rums After trav ei sing great part of the neighbouring country, which 
13 known by the name of Hammam, we at last came to Jibul AaledmUt 
where we were directed to look for the inscriptions. 

About hai^ wav up the hill, which we estimated about 200 feet, we 
came to a spacious cave, on the sides of which, wherever a smooth 
surface presented itself, we discovered the traces of writing Most of 
it was executed in a species of red paint, but in one or two parts, a 
black composition had been made use of, by the ravages of time, many 
of them weie nearly obliterated , but in others, by wetting the surface, 
and removing the dust which had accumulated, th^characters became 
much more legible, and in one part in particular, the colour became 
quite bnlhaut, looking as fresh as though it had been just laid on. 
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Having discovered and copied those vervperfectinscriptions of Hasaa 
Ghordbt we were at once struck with the resemblance they bore to these 
now before us, and on a more minute comparison, the letters will be found 
generally to correspond, although there are a few here, which do not 
present themselves m the former As it would appear, that the style of 
writing IS now extinct, at least entirely so m thi^paVt of Arabia, it 
becomes a pleasing subject of speculation by what persons they could 
’^pave been executed. The characters ceitainly bear a stronger 
>"<»imiIation to the Ethiopia than to any other known in the present 
day, and consulting the history of Arabia, we find, that prior to the 
Persian conquest of Yemen, under Nooshirvan, the whole of that 
fertile province was under the sway of the ^yssinians, many of whom 
having become enamoured of its beauties, permanently settled here I 
think such are fair grounds for assumjmg that these ai e the remains 
of that people, especially as we know them to have been an enterpris¬ 
ing commercial nation, with talent and qualifications, which fitted 
them for such design as Hasan Ghordb, from ^the execution of which 
the native inhabitants would have shrank with despair For a solution 
of these difficult questions, however, it will be more becoming in us to 
preserve silence, and leave them to the disposal of persons better 
qualified by their peculiar studies and more extended information on 
such points. I may here mention the coincidence of the name 
Hasan Ghordb, and Bait Ghordb, the fort and house of Ghordb, 
which latter is one of the most populous and powerful tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Hammam On questioning one of the tribes 
concerning the origin of his title, he told us, his ancestors came from 
Hasan Ghordb, a place, however, only known to him by hearsay. 
There ai e now many intermediate tribes between the two places, so that 
should the information be correct, we may infer that this is merely a 
branch of the family drawn here by the compaiatively fertile nature 
of the soil over that about Hasan Ghordb 

With respect to the general features of the country about Hammam, it 
wears a most unpromising aspect, thei e being to all appearance nothing 
but barren lulls, but on entering the ravines and valleys, ,the scene be¬ 
comes suddenly changed, and the eye is once more gratified by the visible 
marks of cultivation and the ludnstry of man In each corner of the 
valley may be seen a thriving date grove, and sometimes pretty large 
portions of grounds, covered with Taara, onions, garlic, sweet potatoes, 
and a variety of melons and pompions, one species of which is called 
the *' Bortugal," ifor what reason it would not appear very evident. 
The Nebek and cocoanut thrive well. After searching about for far¬ 
ther curiosities, we left Hammam about noon, and instead of 
3 z 2 
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retarning direct to Gossyrh, we chose a path nearer to the distant 
range of Assad, and after much fatigue, and some little nsk, we 
arrived at the old fort of Maaha, about 12 o’clock at night We 
were led to make this deviation in consequence of the character we 
received of the fort from the natives, who informed us, it was composed 
entirely of hewn Irtone, and m a high state of preservation . a distant 
hope too of finding further inscriptions prompted us to visit the place. 
In our search for inscnptioas, we were disappointed, neither could 
we learn from the people about, that there existed any This, how¬ 
ever, should not damp a person’s ardour in quest of antiquities, as many 
of the Arabs positively cannot recognize writing when they see it, if 
it difiTei at all from the mpdern Arabic We saw an instance of this at 
Hammam ! having accidentally found a few characters engraved on a 
stone on the road side, we immediately stopped to take a copy, while 
the Bedouins anxiously inquired, “ why we were writing the stone,” as 
they simply expressed it, and on being informed that we were copying 
the writing upon the stone, they seemed half incredulous about it A 
short time after this, one of them took me to look at a stone on which 
he said there was some writing , it proved, howevei, to be nothing but 
some natural roaiks on the surface of the rock, and when I told him 
thi«», he laughed, and candidly told me he knew no better 

The fort of Maaba, to all appearance, has been strong and well 
constructed, of stones and mortar, though the former are not hewn, as 
we were informed they were There are no embrasures for guns, but 
numerous loop-holes for muskets or matchlocks. The plan of the 
building seems good for defence, and its position admirably chosen on 
u jising ground, m the point of convergence of three fertile valleys well 
cultivated and thickly planted with date groves It was said, this 
was one of tlie castles that defended the market road to Hadramaut, 
where are many others of a similar description The road still passes 
under its dilapidated walls From hence to Gossyrh is about five or 
BIX miles. 

April Is/, 1835 —In prosecuting the survey of the’eoast, we again 
beard of some inscriptions about 40 miles to the eastward of Hammam. 
Lieut Sanders, Mr. Smith, and myself, with the concurrence of 
Captain Haines, started off for the purpose of copying them, after 
having previously examined the rums of Hasan Mesdndh, 
situated close to the beach, on a gentle insulated eminence. The 
foundation wall is now all that remains, the stones of which have 
evidently been hewn, and strongly cemented wiA mortar. Every 
thing around bears striking testimony of its antiquity It has 
wiginally served for the protection of a village, the position of which 
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can now be inferred only, from the loose dark nature of the soil, and 
a few small fragments of glass and copper, scattered here and there, so 
common a circumstance in most of the ancient towns on the Arabian 
coast , 

A walk of about 12 miles brought us on to Nakhul Mayuk^ a 
very small date grove, at the foot of the lofty rang^e mountains a 
little to the eastwaid of Wady Shulkhowi Here we began to 
ascend, and having attained an elevation of about 1500 feet, we came 
to a spacious cave, in a pai t of which we found the adjoining charac- 
teis, ivntten exactly in the same manner with red paint as those at 
Hammam Immediately underneath is said to have been a well, inoie 
probably a small leservoir for water, from it;g position and the dryness 
of the soil It IS now filled up with loose stones and i ubhish The 
Burroundiug country, with the exceptiouaof one or two very small date 
groves, pressing out from some obscuie corner of a valley, is one 
unvaned scene of bairenness and (fesolation We weie told, however, 
that after a fall of ram, the scanty heibage which springs up was 
a sufficient inducement for the Bedouins to bring their flocks up to 
the hdls, and during which time, they inhabited this and any other 
caves which they found convenient 

Having slept here for the night, under the protection of a few 
Bedouins of the Menahil tribe, we started early the following morning, 
to return by the same dreary path which conducted us on our pilgri* 
mage. 


II —Account of Sungte Ujong, one of the States m the interior of Ma¬ 
lacca By Ensign T J Nbwbold, 23rd Regt Madras Light Infantry^ 
[Read at the Meeting of the 5th August ] 

[The following information, touching the population, customs, amount of pro* 
duce, boundaries, &c of the states described, has been principally and necessarily 
derived from the natives themselves It is therefore offered with diffidence, but, at 
the same time, it is to observe here, that fully alive to the disadvantages of such 
sources, no labor has been spared by me to check and render by^ collation and 
patient investigation, such information now submitted, as correct and near the 
truth as possible.] 

The states m the interior, formerly under general sway of the 
princes deputed from Menangkabowe, are under the immediate 
government of their respective Panghdlds and Stikus. As each state 
has its peculiar features, it would seem advisable to give them a separate 
notice. By Malays, the precedence is ascribed to Sdngie Ujong, 
the PanghdU of which territory is addressed, by his brethren, by the 
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appellation of Abang, elder brother , the second place is given to 
Rumbowe, and the third to Johole Snmenanti, inrhose claims still 
remain unsettled, aspires to the fourth place 

Boundanet —Sungie Ujong is situated towards the somce of the 
right branch of the Lingie river It is bounded to the north bv 
JellabA, to the ^outh, by part of Rumbowe and the Lingie river, to 
the east, by Sumen£nti, and to the west, by Salangore Its boundaries 
with Jellabd are said to be Biikit Tangoh and Dhbldk^ru bander 
Barangan , with Rumbowe, Bukit Amgin, part of the right branch of 
the Lingie river, and Parentian Tingih, with Snmenanti, part of 
Terachi and the Paro stream * and with Salangore or Calang, by the 
rner Langkdt, Kobak Kqmbang, and TongalSejaga 

Population —^The population in 1832, was estimated at 3,200 
Malays, principally Menanghabowes, and 400 Chinese employed in 
the mines Many of the latter have since fled to Malacca, in conse¬ 
quence of the disturbances m 1833 The principal villages are Lingie, 
(the residence of the Dattu Muda, Katas,) Paiitei, (the residence of 
the Panghulu,) Jiboi, SAla, Linsom, Durian, Tanjong, Rassah, 
Kopaiyong, Rantou, Slliou, and Jirrah The Terachi territory, a 
portion of which appertained to Sungie Ujong, now claims indepen- 
dance » 

Ti ade —The trade of Sdngie Ujong is principally in tin, which is 
got at Sala, Sa Maraboh, Battu Lobong, Kajru Arra, and Tiiuiong. 
Thence it is brought down to Lingie, and landed at Pankalangs, 
Cdndang, Duiian, and Mangis It is here deposited in ware houses, 
and generally baitered for rice, opium, salt, tobacco, cloths, oil, and 
shells for making lime, brought up by boats, from ^ to coyans 
burthen, which cannot easily ascend higher than this part of the river. 

The tin is conveyed by Malay coolies, by land, from the mines, as 
far as Jibdi, a village estimated at 30 miles from Lingie, and 
thence to Lingie, by small boat^, down the river. 

Fiom the following extracts from treaties made by the Dutch, it 
would appear that they did not neglect to avail themselves of this 
source to increase the revenue of Malacca. 

Article I of a treaty concluded by the Dutch Governor W. Boslan 
in Council, with the chiefs of Rumbowe and Calang, dated Malacca, 
24thsrauaary, 1760 

" The tin being the produce of Lingie, Rumbowe, and Calang, 
without any exception, will be delivered to the Company at 38 drs. 
a bhar of 3 piculs, and this price will always ckmtinue, without its 
ever being enhanced, it will be in the power of the Company to seize 
and confiscate, and to appropriate for their use, all tin which might be 
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discovered to have been fraudulently exported from the places above- 
mentioned.” 

A profit equal to about 18,000 Spanish dollars is supposed to have 
accrued to the Dutch annually from this monopoly, which so rigid 
were they in enforcing, that we find it «stipulated in the same treaty, 
•* that no boats or vessels, to whomsoever they maf belong, shall be 
allowed to pass the Company’s settlement at Lingie without touching, 
in order that a search may be made in such boats or vessels for tin , 
any person attempting to evade these rules, will be liable to ha\e 
their boats, and the tin which may be found in them, confiscated and 
sold, and the proceeds appropriated for the use of the Company and 
the said chiefs ” Also, that “ no boats oi ^ssels of any description 
whatever be permitted to proceed from the north to south, dr passing 
from the latter to the former part, or passing the straits of Malacca, 
without being provided with a pass^ on pain of being seized ” 

.During the British Government at Malacca, from 1795 to 1818, the 
trade fell into the hands of private individuals, principally Dutch and 
Chinese merchants lesiding at Malacca In 1819, the Dutch resumed 
the monopoly, as we find from the 7th article of a treaty, dated Naning, 
the 5th day of June, 1819, between the Supreme Government of 
Netherlands India and Raja Ali, the Panghdld and Ampdt Stiku of 
Rumbowe, which runs thus '* Raja Ali, the Panghdld and Ampdt 
Sdkd of Rumbowe, must give up to Government all the tin from Lingie, 
Sdngie Ujong, Rumbowe, and any place under their authority, without 
reservation The Government binds itself to pay 40 Spanish dollars 
per bhar of 300 catties, or 370 lbs , &c ” 

On the resumption of Malacca by the English, in 1825, the tin trade 
relapsed into the hands of the private merchants 

Miners —In 1828, the number of Chinese miners amounted to 
nearly 1000 men, who were regularly divided into nine Kongsts or 
companies, each under its respective Tao-kae. They were chiefly of 
that singular fraternity, the 7\an Tag Huay, or Triad Society, whose 
mysterious oaths and secret laws appear to be not very dissimilar 
fiom those which bound the Carbonari of Modern Europe. Jealousy 
of their fast increasing power and numbers, or some alleged offence, 
but more probably the treasure amassed by this brotherhood, (whose 
property was in common,) led in 1828, to their massacre by the 
dVIalays 

In 1830, the mines were again worked by about 400 Chinese, who 
went up. at the indhcement of some Malacca merchants, and continued 
there until the late disturbances in 1833, when many of them returned 
to Malacca, The mines at present are but partially worked, and very 
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little of the tin passes down the river, in consequence of the fend 
existing- between the Rumbowe chiefs and those of Sdngie Ujong 
and Lingie. 

The Malays and Chinese employed in the mines were kberally paid. 
The rate of tl^ir wages will shew the difference of value set upon 
the services of th^ two classes,—a Chinese being paid at the rate of 
5 to 8 dollars per mensem , and a Malay from 3 to 5 only. 

From day-break to 7 a. m . they are employed in clearing the mines 
from the water which accumulates during the night. From 7 to 8. 
they rest and breakfast At 8, the process of digging out the 
earth and ore is commenced At 11, they go to dinner, and return to 
work again about 1 p m < 

At 5, tiieir labours cease for the day. No work is done at the 
periods of new and full moon 

Like their Cornish brethren, the l^alay miners are very superstitious. 
They believe in the existence of a spirit (Kummang)t who watches 
over the mines, and whose wrath they are particularly careful not to 
provoke by work^or deed They have “ wise men,” or Puwdags, who 
pieteud to be able to ascertain the most favorable spots for sinking a 
mine, by various spells and charms, these may be compared with 
the charlatanic wiclders of the vtrgula divtmtorta in our own '* en¬ 
lightened country ” 

Previous to a description of the mines, a short outline of the 
principal geological features of the peninsula, as far as present imper¬ 
fect inforinatiom extends, may not wholly be out of place 

The southern part of the Malayan peninsula and Banca assimilate 
in geological formation Dr Horspiblo, in his observations on the 
mineralogical constitution of Banca, observes, that *' the direction 
of the island being from north-west to south-west, it follows not 
only the direction of Sumatra and the Malayan peninsula, but 
the laige chain of Asiatic mountains, one of the many branches 
of which terminates in Ceylon, while another traversing Arracan, 
Pegu, the Malayan peninsula, and probably Sumatra, sends off an 
inferior ran^e through Banca and Billiton, where it may be considered 
to disappear ” 

This chain of mountains may be considered as the termination of 
one oY those beams or pillars of lofty hills, spoken of by M. ob 
Guionbs, m his work on the Huns, as supporting the stupendous 
edifice, to which he compares the elevated regions of Tartaiy, compre- 
hendmg the lofty ranges of ImaUs and Caucasus, and the dome of 
whicli IS represented as one prodigpous mountain, to which the Chinese 
give the epithet of celeotial, down the steeps of which numerous 
broad aud rapid rivers pour their waters. 
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The Malayan range, as far as has been hitherto explored, is of 
piiiuitive formation , principally giey stanniferous granite. 

In the gold countries of Tnngdnu, Pahang, Gotnmchi, and Mount 
Ophu, rocks and crystals of quaitz aie met with. At the southern 
extremity, and in some parts of Salangore, porphyry ocilihrs 

The islands m the neighbourhood of Malacca, and those off the 
eastern extremity of the Salangore coast, consist principally of granite 
and lateiite with sienite. 

Accoiding to Dr Waed, “The small hdls ih the neighbourhood 
of Malacca are formed of a conglomerate, the base of which is clay 
iron stone, containing imbedded portions ot felspai, in a state of 
decomposition (having all the properties of yellow ocbie), ^nd small 
grams of quartz and iron glance, scattered thiough its substance. 

“ The specific gravity of the rock is 2 536 , when lecently dug, it 
IS soft, can be easily cut, and ieasily stains the fingers, but after 
expo^ui e to the air for some time, it acquires such a degree of hard¬ 
ness as to be broken with difhculty: and its durability is shewn by 
the pieseut state of the ancient buildings, which b£|ye stood unim¬ 
paired foi nearly 300 years 

“ In Its drv state, it is porous, from the destruction of the ochreous 
p iriicles by moistui e and exposure to the air, resembling old lava tn 
Its external appearance 

“ In all its piopeities, it agrees exactly with the lock common on 
the Malabar Coast, and described by Dr Buchanan under the name 
of latente ” 

The mountains at Penang are also “ composed of fine grey granite, 
and all the smaller eminences are oAhe same material *' “ Some of 


the small hills near tlie coast are partly formed of the latente already 
desciibed when speaking of Malacca, and Saddle island, at the south¬ 
western angle of Penang, is apparently entirely composed of the same 
ingredient ” 

iU the Carimons, hornstone is found. Mr Martin states, the 
Aspecf'bf the Island of^ Singapore, (situate on the southern extremity 
of the peninsula, in Lat. 1® 17^ 22" north, and Long 103® 51' 5" east,) 
to be “ low and level, with an extensive chain of saline and fresh 
water marshes, in several paits covered with lofty timber and luxuri¬ 
ant vegetation, here and there low rounded sand-hills intersiiSrsed 
with spots of level ground, foi med of a ferrugjinous clay, with a sandy 
sabstratura. The principal rock is red sandstone, which changes in 
some parts to a breCcia or conglomerate, containing large fragm^hta 
and crystals of quartz. The whole contiguous group of isles, ahcHil 
thirty in number, as well as Singapore, are apparently of a aubmarme 

4 A 
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origin, and their evulsion probably is of no very distant date ” It 
niay be added, that bouldered pieces of primitive trap are found on 
the shores of Singapore, though none has hitherto been seen m sttA, 

The range of mountains on the peninsula, as it approaches the 
equator, di^ini^hes m height The highest of the Rumbowe and 
Johor ranges, (with the exception of Mount Ophii,) not exceeding, 
probably, 8000 feet, while many of those to the north of Kedah are 
said to be upwards of 6000 

Mount Ophir, a detached mountain, between 30 and 40 miles to 
the eastward of Malacca, I calculated roughly (by means of the 
thermometer and boiling water) to be 5693 feet above the level of 
the sea ^ its summit is granite Gold dust and crystals of quartz are 
found in considcr<ible quantities around its base*. 

From information hitherto collected, and inquiries made among 
the natives, it would not appear tint any volcanoes exist in the interior, 
though the circumstance of numerous hot-spnngs, scattered over 
the face of the country, and other indications, sufficiently testify the 
presence of subterraneous fires. Severe shocks of earthquakes have 
been felt from time to time, but whether caused by violent eruptions 
from any of the volcanoes on the opposite coast of Sumatra, or by 
under-ground explosions there, or in the peninsula itself, is uncertain. 

There are hot-spnngs in the vicinity of Malacca ; dt Ayerpinnas, 
and also near Sabang, and at Ldndi in the Naning territory 1 have 
visited the two former places, and found the temperature of the water 
at noon of the springs at Ayerpannas, to be 120** Fahrenheit, and 

at 6 A. M . IISA** 

The temperature of the hot-epnngs at Sabdng was-found at 6 a m. 
to be IM)® Fahienheit The vaiiution in the former instance is 
accounted for by the different temperatures of atmo^here at the time 
of taking the heat. The heat of the springs in both cases, 1 found 
to exceed that of the atmosphere by an average of 35** Fahrenheit, 
in several comparative trials. 

At the weMi near Sabang, when the bullr of the thermometer was 
pushed ihlo the soft vegetable mould at the jpottom of the spring, the 
mercury rose to 130*. 

Tlie springs at both places are situated in swampy flats, environed 
by 'kpiall hills They average from 1 to feet in depth, and are 
discimible fiom a distance by the steam and pdour that escapes. 
The water is of a pale bluish green tinge, from the bottom bubbles 
of air (probably sulphuretted hydrogen) ever &nd anon find their 
way to the surface, where they buret 

• See J. A. S. vol h. page 49/, 
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Dr. Ward analysed a portion of the water from the springs at 
Ayerpdnnas, and found, that on slow evaporation m a sand-bath, 1000 
grains of the water left a residuum of eight grams of sdine matter, 
principally muriate of soda, with a slightly bitter taste, indicating the 
presence of sulphate of magnesia 

The surface of the peninsula is covered genially by alluvial 
deposites, rich m ore of tin, and not unfrequently mixed with gold; 
over this lies a layer of vegetable mould, in which stones or pebbles 
are seldom found. 

In the interior, the laud is mountainous, but undulating towards 
its coasts, shaded by primaeval forests, and stored with treasures to the 
botanist and naturalist, it is almost devoid of plains The strips of 
low ground lying in the hollows of the undSlations are alm&st inva¬ 
riably swampy, and are converted into Sawahs, or wet rice-grounds, 
by the natives. 

At various places along its western coast are low cliffs, if they 
may so be termed, of a reddish steatite ^ 

The banks of the most considerable rivers are generally low, 
swampy, and covered with mangrove, Ntpah, Ntbong^ and other trees 
of the same nature 

The bottom is for the moat pait of mud, except at short distances 
from the estuaries, where sand banks and coral reefs are often met 
with 

The tin of the peninsula, and the eastern islands, (particularly those 
of Junk Ceylon, Lingga, and Banca, which may be styled the eastern 
Cassiteiides,) is diffused over a great geographical extent 

Mr Crawfukd obseives, that "tin. wherever found, has a limited 
geographical ’distribution , but where it does exist, it is always m 
great abundance The tin of the Indian Islands has, however, a much 
wider range ofv<listribution than that of any other country, being 
found in considerable quantity from the 98** to the 107* of east longi¬ 
tude, and fronf the 8° north to 3** south latitude.’' ' 

It has, however, been since stated by Mr Andbrson, that tin has 
been found m'consideratile quantities much farthei noi^, viz, m the 
interior of Tavoy, in latatude 12° 40' north ; the- mines are situated at 
a place called Sakflna, about four days’ journey from the city of Tavoy. 

It has been affirmed, that tin exists so high as 14* north, m Siam 

The peninsula of the present day, nlthough auriferous, appeara not 
to deserve its appellation of " The Golden Chersonesus,” so much as 
its neighbour, the I|land of Sumatra, to which, by the way, there is a 
tradition, mentioned by the early Portuguese historians, that it was 
formerly united Sumatra, by some, has been supposed to be the 
4 A 2 
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Taprohdna of the ancient geographers, this Mr Marsdbn denies, 
ascribing rather the name to Ceylon, the Setendtb of Muhamiuedan 
writers, and the Lanca of the Hindus, and affii ms, that Sumatra was 
unknown to them, denouncing the descriptions given hy Sirabo, 
PoMPONius, Mbla, Plinv, and Ptolbmt, as obscure and contradictory. 

Admitting me vadition to be based on truth, it might be conjec¬ 
tured, that tlic Peninsula and Sumatra, thus united, formed that tract 
of country known to the Gieeks and Roman'^ by the title of “ Autea 
Cheraonesus " This might ser\e in some measure to explain why so 
extensive an island, and one so rich in gold and spices, the two great 
desiderata of ancient, and I may venture to surmise, model n days, 
should have escaped the notice of ancient gcogiapheis 

The quantity of gold dust cxpoited annually from the south-west 
coast of Sumatia and AChiii alone, accoiding to Marsdbn and Hamil¬ 
ton, amounts to 30,400 oz The foiinei states, that there are no 
few er than twelve hundred gold mines m the dominions of Mcnang- 
kabowe alone , a considerable poition of the pioduce ot which (per¬ 
haps one-half) nevci comes into the hands of Euiopeaus 

The gold of the peninsula, on a rough estimate, amounts to 19,800 
oz annually It is chiefly got at Ulu Pahang, Tringanu, Calantan, 
Johule, Gorainchi, and Jeleye , Reccan, fiattang, Moiing, and other 
places at the foot of Mount Ophir 

A small quantity of iron is found in the interior of Quedah, in the 
peninsula, and also m Sumatia Siam and Billiton produce this metal 
in toleiahle abundance 

I do not find that silver is produced in any part of the peninsula, 
although Perak, from its name, which signifies silver, and which is 
conjectured by Marsden to have been the Apyvffa of Ptolbmt, might 
have been supposedio have derived its appellation from the presence 
of this metal • 

The tin produced annually in the peninsula, including the adjacent 
Island of Junk Ceylon, is estimated at 34,600 peculs. 

According to Crawflrd, the tin of Banca, produce of 1817, 
amounted Jo 35,000 peculs, or 2,0831 tons. 

Tin Mines —^The mines are generally excavated on the swampy 
flats at the base of lulls of immitive foimation They average from 
SIX tp twenty feet m depth, following the streams of ore (Huldr 
which will sometimes run in a horizontal direction to the distance of 
three miles, accoi ding to the nature of the ground. These excava¬ 
tions aie teimed Lombongan, The streams var^ in diameter from 
SIX uichcs to eighteen and twenty, and consist of a quantity of small 
heavy granulated portions of a dark hue, and shining with a metallic 
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lustre, intermixed witli a glittering white sand The excavations 
made by the Malays, are more superficial than those dug by the 
Chinese, as they are too lazy to work the streams, which he deep 
The strata under which the ore is found are commonly, Ist, a 
black vegetafile mould , 2nd, red clay, 3rd, white clay, with white peb¬ 
bles, appaiently decomposed quartz, and 4th, a be^ ofv shining white 
sand, called Pastir hlji Under the ore lies a stratum of steatite, called 
Napal, 01 a hard bed of decomposed rock. The native, term foi the 
tin ore is Biji timah^ literally seeds of tin , when melted, it has the 
name of Timah maaak Crystals of quartz and fragments of micaceous 
schist are sometimes found among the alluvial earth thrown out. 

The soil IS earned out by the miners in baskets, suspended at tVie 
extremities of a stout elastic bambd or pe^dffa, which pagses across 
the shoulders The men are divided into two parties, which work in 
regular succession, one entering the shaft wi|h emptied baskets, 
while the othei makes its egre^, with the filled ones At Ulu 
Pondoi, inNanmg, and at Jerram Kambing, I am informed, the mines 
are natural caverns in the rock The Malays an^ Jacoons collect the 
ore bv the light of dammer torches • 

The ore is taken to a stream, conducted by artificial channels, lined 
with the bark of trees, to the vicinity of the mines, and stirred about 
with an non rake, or a choncole. The water canies oiF the sand, 
small pebbles, and earth, leaving the ore and large stones at the bot¬ 
tom, which are afterwards separated by a riddle and the hand. 
The ore. thus cleared of extraneous substances, is deposited in the 
koppos, to await the process of smelting 

Smelting or Melanchdr. —^The smeltings are earned on at stated 
periods, twice or thrice a year, according to the quantity of ore col¬ 
lected, and always at night, to avoid the greatJieat. 

The ore and charcoal, (of the Kompas, Kamout, oV other hard woods,) 
are gradually heaped up, m alternate layers, m a rude fui nace of clay, 
called a Bullowe, with an aperture below, to allow thc' escape of the 
fused metal. The fire is urged, and the whole mass brought into a 
glow by a sort of leathern bellows called Hambusant and sometimes 
by ruder ones, constructed like an air-pump, and made from the hol¬ 
lowed trunk of a strait tree, with a piston, headed by thick folds of 
paper These are called Kaldbongs. 

The Malays for the most part content themselves with the T^pong, 
which IS merely a hollow bambu converted into a sort of blow-pipe, 
and worked by tl\p mouth. 

As the heat increases, the melted metal is received into a hole dug 
in the ground, called the Teldga, oi reservoir, and thence, with the 
assistance of iron ladles, poured into the moulds. 
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The tin now assumes the shape of the ingots of commerce, of vvhich 
there are two kinds common m S&ngte Ujong, viz the Tdmpang and 
Krpping 01 Bangka The former weighs from half a catty to two 
cutties, and the latter, from fifty to sixty catties , one catty is equal 
to one pound and three-quarter^ ^ 

The Tainpung is^generally used by the Malays 

In the furnaces used by the Chinese, 800 lbs of metal may be pro¬ 
duced during tlfe course of a night Those of the Malays seldom 
pioduce more than one-sixth of this quantity. 

Fioni 100 parts of the ore, it is calculated, from 65 to 77 of pure 
metal are produced The ore of Banca yields 58 That of Junk 
Ceylon, accoiding to an assay made by Mr Blakr, 64§ 

The water is drained from the mines, if shallow, by means of a 
channel, leading into a neighbouring stream , but if deep, thePttidram 
ifyer 18 had recoin «e to This hydraulic machine is, I believe, of 
Chinese invention The Rev Mr Timlin, a zealous missionary, gives 
the following description of it 

" The apparatus is simple, consisting of a common water wheel, a 
circular wooden ciiain about 40 feet in circumference, and a long 
square box, or trough, through which it runs in ascending The 
wheel and chain, 1 think, revolve on a common axis, so that the mo¬ 
tion of the foimer necessarily puts the latter into action The chain 
consists of square wooden floats, a foot distant from each other, 
and stiung as it were upon a continuous flexible axis, having a move- 
able joint between each pair 

“ As the float-boards of the chain successively enter the lower part 
of the box or tiough, (immersed in watei,) a portion of water is con¬ 
stantly forced up by each, and discharged at the top. At one of the 
mines we were much ^struck with the simple but efficient mode of 
its application. There were three distinct planes oi terraces rising 
above each other On the middle one was the wheel, the lower 
was the pit of the mine, from the bighei a stream of water fell and 
turned the wheel, which, putting the whole machine into motion, 
brought up another stieam from the pit, these two streams, from 
above and below, uniting on the middle plane, run off in a sluice, by 
which the ore was washed *' 

Regarding the smelting of tin, m a recent number of Dr Lardnbr’s 
Cabinet Cjclopaidia, (No 54, pp 21 and 22.) are the following 
remarks on the advantages of pit coal over charcoal " Authorities are 
not agieed as to the time when pit coal first begai^ to be substituted 
in the reverberatory smelting houses (of Cornwall) for wood or char¬ 
coal, though this IS generally supposed to have been about 1680. 
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*' In the smelting of this (tin), as of other metals, the application 
of this fuel has been productive of immense advantages, and such is 
the perfection to which our metallurgic operations have been carried 
since the ec<9nomical introduction of this cheap and plentiful fuel, 
that the regulations of our custom'house alone prevented the carry¬ 
ing a scheme set on foot some years ago. for the importing of the 
tin ore from the eastern mines, for the purpose ot being smelted in tins 
country, and afterwards re-exported 

It would appear to have escapea the observation of the author of 
this article, that the enormous forests which thickly cover the wliole 
of the Malayan peninsula, and the Island of Banca, undei the verv 
shade of which the miners may be said to i^ork, furnish on^tlie spot a 
cheaper and more economical fuel than the coal pits of Newcastle or 
'Whitehaven do to the miners of Cornwall, at the sole expeiice of the 
labor of felling them , setting awde the loss of time, the expeiice of 
importation and exportation, and disinclination of the natives to such a 
scheme Moreover, according to Mr CRAwruan.^the cost of producing 
a cwt of Banca tin is but 22s 8d, whereas that of Cornwall amounts 
to 64s Id The co^t of producing a cwt of the metal in Sungie Ujong 
IS estimated by an intelligent native at 23s^ The immense natural 
obstacles in Cornwall only to be surmounted by the most powerful 
steam engines, and the unremitting application of all the means 
human ingenuity can devise, together with the high pi ice of labor, are, 
however, the principal causes lu the enhancement of the cost of 
production m England 

The time perhaps is not far distant when like ingenuity and similar 
means will be applied to the unlocking of the hitherto partially 
developed resources of the East 

According to the best native infoimation, the annual produce of the 
peninsula, before the late distuibauces lu the tin countries, was as 
follows. 


Places 


Peeuls. 


S^Ti^ie f, • 4 

Perak, . 

Quedah, . 

JunkCeyloD, .. . . 

PuQgah, ... . .. . 

Salangore, Calang, and Lang^at, . , 

.f. .« ..... 

States in the interior of Malacca, 
Pahang, . ... 

Kemaman and Tringano,. 

Oalantan, . .^. ...... . .. 

Patwu,..... 




«t 


• • • • 


7,000 

7.500 
600 

1.500 
1,500 
2^00 
llllOO 

900 

1,000 

7,000 

3,000 

1,000 


34,600 
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The discovery of tin m the peninsula cannot be traced^ but it is 
assuredly of ancient date. Part of Perak is said to be the Temala, 
or land of tin, of Ptocemt, and Cdlang, (a name sig^nifvmg tm in 
Malay,) to be the Malaiou Colon of the same author, and the Malaya' 
Culam of the I^ndus 

The tin mines W Banca are of modern origin, being accidentally 
discovered, Mi^ Mausdbn tells us, in 1710, by the burning of a house, 
the trade of the peninsula sudeied consideiably in consequence 
According to Mr Crawfurd, (as befoie stated,) the tin of Banca, 
produce of I8l7, amounted to 35,000 peculs, or 2083^ tons, equal to 
half the produce of England But under the management of the 
Dutch, I am informed, itciow ‘^taitelv produces half that quantity 
The price of Banca tin is fiorn 16 lo 16§ dollais pei pecul — 13^^ 
lbs , and of Straits tin, (chiefly fiom the peninsula,) from to 15. 
British block tin, m 1832, was selljuig at £3 12s Qd per cwt 

In consequence of a supposed adulteration of Straits’ tin, some 
tpecimens of ingots of this metal, i ejected at Canton, were sent 
from Singapore ^to be assaved at Calcutta in 1831 This was 

done at the Calcutta assay oflSce, nhicb pronounced the specimens 
to be of good quality, and peifectlv good in a mercantile sense 
Great Biitain, (according to Dr Laudniir’s woik alicady quoted,) 
notwithstanding the productiveness of her own mines, irnpoi t^ upwaids 
of 700 tons per annum of oriental, or, as it is more commonly called, 
Banca tin, from the name of one of the Malay islands, where it is 
chiefiv obtained The Malay countries are reckoned the richest de¬ 
positaries of this metal in the world, and from them, China, Hiii- 
dostan, and many European raaikets are clncflv supplied England 
exports annually about 2,000 tons of tin, including 400 or 500 tons 
of that received from abroad.” Hei pioduce vanes from 3 to up¬ 
wards of 4000 tons annually 

Revenue —Besides the Kapdla ddgang, and other source'* of revenue 
previously mentioned, as enjoyed in common by the Panghdld Delantye 
of the luterioi states, the Panghdld or Kldna of Sdngie Ujong, and the 
Raja adhi Rdja have the privilege of purchasing, at every smelting, 
from each hongeal, three bhars, equal to nine peculs, or nine hundred 
catties of tin, at six dollars per bhar less than the maiket price, and 
exact % duty of six dollars month for each mine dug on their own 
lands 

The Dattu Mdda of Lingie levies also a dollar per hluir, on tm 
passing down the river 

The Kapdla ddgang is a sort of poll tax on slaves imported into 
* See Glbaminqs in Scixncb, Vol. III. 
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the interior, from four to six dollars per head, they are generally 
Battaks from the \icmity of Battu B5ra, on the opposite coast of 
Sumatra, and average twenty annually They fetch a price fiom 20 
to 60 dollars ^dch, according to age, condition, and sex , a higher 
value being set on the females 

In addition to these imposts, the chiefs of SungfS Ujong formerly 
enjoyed the division of a premium paid annually by th,e Chinese and 
other merchants of Malacca for the tin monopoly, amounting, it is 
said, to 2500 dollars , 1000 of which went to the Dattu MUda, and 
100 each to the three elders of Lingie, 800 to the Kldm of Sdngie 
Ujong, and the remaining 400 to the Raja adki Rdja. * 

The deputed Menangkabowe prince, it is aiflrmed by the Rumbowe 
pectple, had the right of levying a duty, at Sempong, on the Lingie 
river, of two dollars per bhar, on tin passing that settlement from 
Sungie Ujong, which was afterw^ds given up as a subsistence to 
their lang de pertdan Mudas In consequence ^ of the disavowal of 
this claim by the Sdngie Ujong and Lingie chiefs, and other causes 
too long for detail, a war ensued in 1833, and a consequent blockade 
of the river by the lang de pert dan Mdda, Saybd Saaban, at Sempong, 
still exi ting, and by which the trade of Sungie Ujong. has suffered 
very materially 

Govet nment —Sungie Ujong was ruled, under the lang de pertdan 
Bemr, b) a Panghdld, three Sdkds, and a Raja adhi Raja The 
PanghUu, as has been already remarked, owes his title, Kldna Putra, 
to one of the kings of Johor. He now refuses to acknowledge the 
contiol of the lang de pertdan Besdr, 

Bandahaha Sbkodai is supposed to be the first chief invested with 
this title, and regaidiiig his oiigin, a long tradition was related to 
me by the present Raja adhi Rdja, the abstiact of which amounts to 
this, VIZ “ In ancient times, one of the princesses of Sdngie Ujong 
having had the presumption to laugh at the naked state of a Batin 
of the Jacoons, incurred liis resentment, and was forcibly compelled 
to follow him through thicket and bi ake, until moved with compassion, 
this &ans calotte maitre de danse broke the spell and married her. 

“ The offspring of this sylvan union is said to be Sbkudai : from 
whom descend the Panghdlds of Sdngie Ujong ” 

In all popular traditions of rude nations, there is more or lets of 
truth to be gathered , and in absence of written and other historical 
evidence, such testimony ought not to be entirely neglected, and set 
aside as valueless, tftough frequently ridiculous, and mingled up with 
matter known to be incredible and void of truth. We need not 
instance here the works of the early poets of Greece and Romq. 

4 B 
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It IS certain, that to this day, in Sdngie Ujong, Johole, and Jompole, 
the twelve Battns, or chiefs of the savage tnbes, have a considerable 
share m the election of the Panghdlds of these states, though there is 
not now apparent any permanent mark of connexion, ^ther social or 
religious, betiyeen the Malays and these aborigines 

As Kdfirs and infidels they are despised by the Malays, but super- 
stitiously dreaded Converts are made to Islam, but slavery, as far 
as mv observation extends, is their lot 

A few years ago, the late Panghdld of Sfingie Ujong, Kldna Lehbe, 
died, leaving two nephews, Kawal and Bhair It is an ancient cus¬ 
tom prevkiluig in the interior, and, I believe, generally throughout 
Malayan nations, that when a chief dies, his successor must be elected 
on the spot, and previous to the interment of the corpse, (whudi is 
not, unfrequently, protracted through the observance of this usage to 
a considerable length of time,) otherwise the election does not hold 
good*. 

The following are the traditional lines, or Serdpa, m which this 
custom has beeq handed down in Sdngie Ujong 

Ij Lm Serdpa. 

• ✓ f ^ • ** 

(Jfi Amar-ma pend^k longkah-ma panjang 

a1!( (J SJuw Sdidah Sampsi Kahindak Allah 


jJ (J dxA 


Hdudak berqabdr ditannah m^rah 
Sa-hdri hilang, Sa-hdn bert&nBam, 
Sa-hdri ber-tamboh, Sa-hkn palihark. 


Short has been his life, though long his stndei 
When the will of God has arrived, 

The grave shall be dug in the red earth 
la one-day lost, in one>day planted, 

In one-day sprung up, m one-day cherished 
Now it happened that Kawal was absent at the time of Panghdld 
Lehrr's death. The three Sdkds and one of the twelve Batins took 
advantage of Bbair’b being on the spot, elected him. and buried the 
body of the deceased chief. Against this proceeding, the iZq;a adht 
Raja^ and the remainder of the elective body, the eleven Batins, 
protested, a war ensued, which terminated in 1828, pretty much as 
it began Kawal, however, by virtue of the snfirages of eleven out 
of the twelve Batina, and by the support of the Mdja adh( Rdja, is 
generally considered the legitimate chief. 

• In consequence of this custom, the present Sultan of Johor’s younger 
brother was elected danng the absence of the elder brother, whose daims were 
subsequently acknowledged by the British. 
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He resides at Pantoi, a village on the left bank of the Lingie river, 
about 40 miles from the village of Lingie I had an interview with 
him at the latter place m 1833 

His features are regular and pleasing, but their expression conveys 
an idea of indecision and imbecility, probably increased by the immo¬ 
derate use of opium, to which he was formerly miich addicted , the 
whole tenor of his conversation and manner evinced plainly how 
completely he was in the leading strings of his adviser, the wily 
Ka^tas, the Dattu Miida of Lingie, who accompanied him 

His dress manifested a disposition to finery, consisting of a gaudy 
red bdju, or surcoat, flowered with yellow, a broad crimson sash 
thrown round his waist, suspending scve^l weapons of Malayan 
fa|^ion , a BatUk handkerchief, with the bicornute tie, and d. plaid silk 
sarong, resembling the tartan worn by the Highlanders, descending 
to his knees , underneath the plaid he wore short embroidered trowsers. 

(n the left-hand slash of his close vest of purple broad cloth, which 
was lined with light-green silk, and adorned with silk lace and small 
round buttons of gold filigree, lay a watch of an antique shape, to 
which were appended a gold chain and seals He wore his hair long, 
and it was veiy palpable to two of the five senses that he, like 
Demosthuneb in the composition of his orations, had not spared the 
oil m the arrangement of his tresses 

Rdja adht Raja —Next to the Panghuld ranks the Rdja adhi Rdja 
The jurisdiction of this officer is confined to the river, and its naviga¬ 
tion. The office and title, as would appear from the inscription ipn 
the seal, were lenewed or granted to his ancestors by Muhammbd 
Jaml, Sultfin of Johore, A H 1211. (A D 1796-7) 

The present Rdja adht Rdja is a young man, of an extremely pre¬ 
possessing address and person 

Stikiis —^There are only three StikHs m Sungie Ujong The Raja 
adhi itdja may be perhaps considered as occupying the place of a 
fourth Suku in councils 

The functions of the Suktis are similar to those already described, 
as possessed by the former Ampat Suku, of Naning*. Thsir titles are 
Dattu Mantn Jumahad, Dattu Mendaltka, and Dattu Mahardja 
Inda The tribes, of which they are the heads, are those of Sa 
Melongang, Bodoanda, and Tannah Dattar. • 

Lingte —The village of Lingie proper, m contradistinction to the 
settlement of Qualla Lingie, which is within the Company's territory, 
at the mouth of the nver, is a dependency of Sdngie Ujong. 

It IS situated high up the right branch of the river, and consisted, 

* See page 298 of the present volume —Ed. 
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in 1832, when I visited the place, of a straggling collection of upwards 
of 100 houses The Pankalangs of Pem^tang, Fassir, Ci'indang, Dhrian, 
and M^ngis. may be styled the wharfs of this little entrep6t, for the 
produce of the Si'ingie Ujong mines, and the articles ought up for 
barter Many of the houses have been pillaged and burnt in the 
subsequent disEurHnces. 

The establishment of Lingie is of recent date Between 50 and 
60 years ago,* six individuals, subjects of Rumbowe, (but originally 
from Rhio,) removed from Rumbowe to n place on the Malacca coast, 
between Tanjong Kling and Qualla Lingie, called Kubu Achi, (the 
fort of Achin,) wheie, according to local tradition, the Achinese 
erected a work duiing oq^ of their expeditions against the Sultan of 
Malacca ' Be that as it raav, they had commenced the dealing of 
the jungle, when one of their number was crushed on the spot by 
the full of a tree 

( 

This his companions regarded as a supernatural prohibition to 
settling there, and quitting the place, passed up the rivei to the present 
spot, where, with the permission of the Sungie Ujong chief, they 
finally established themselves Their names were IIaman, Mahmud, 
Jauiuddin, Lcbbyb, Jdman, and Kadir Ali 

Haman was appointed head of the little colony, by the title of 
Dattu MUda, and his four companions, as elders Of these only one 
now survives Mahmud, who is a hale old man of 70 

Haman was succeeded by his son-iii-law the present Dattu Mdda 
Mahomed Aatas, more commonly called Eastas , and the three 
deceased elders, by Haji Casim, Haji Muuammkd, and Inchi Sali> 
HUDDiM This last chief was killed in the disturbances at the close 
of 1833 

Kaatas, the leading character in Sungie Ujong, is a bony, rauscu- 
lai personage m the prime of life, tall in stature for a Malay, and of 
erect carriage. 

His features are harsh and decided, his dress plain and simple. 
In character, he is selfish, crafty, perseverinrg, and gifted with some 
foresight, a quality by no means common among Malays 

He possesses unbounded influence over the weak and sensual Klana, 
and it 18 said that his ambition extends to the undivided sway of 
Sdngie Ujong, and the monopoly of the duties on tm The opposition 
of the Rumbowe chiefs, with whom he is at present at deadly feud, 
and the Malay popular antipath} to innovation and deviation from 
ancient usage, or as they term it, the " Addat Seman Dhdld*’ the 
Addat Dattu Nenek,’* &o. will prove considerable obstacles in the 
attainment of his wishes. 
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KajCtas has, on various occasions, evinced an inimical disposition to 
the English government 

The following are copies of the inscriptions on the seals of the 
present Pang^Uld and Ruja adhi Roja of Sdngie Ujong, and of the 
Dattu Miida of Lingie 


I ImiXassT* 


0 


I f' I I SiMi 


iUar'« 

irn*^ 


Seal of KaiCtas. Of the Rdja adhi RdjaM Of the Par^hUiu 

Fiom the dates and inscriptions on these seal«, it would appear that 

the two first were originally granted, or more probably, renewed to 

their possessors, by Sultan Mubawmbo Jalii. of Johor, in 1211 A H 

The last is of still more modern date fl239), and merely bears the 

• ^ 

date, name, and assumed title (Inchx BanderJ of Kaatas 


III — *Jom nal of an attempted Ascent of the rivet Mm, to visit the Tea 

Plantations of the Fuh-ktn Ptovince of China J3y G J Gordon, 

JEsq Secretary Tea Committee 

May 6th —Anchored in the evening in the Min iiver, a short way 
below a narrow passage, guarded on each side by a fort, and hence 
named by Europeans, the Bogue, as resembling the entrance to the 
inner river of Canton We immediately hoisted out our boat, and 
prepared every thing for setting out, as soon as the return of the 
flood, which we expected would be about midnight, would enable us to 
do so. We determined on trying the western branch of the Min, as 
laid down in Du Haldk’s Map of the province of Fuh>kin We 
took with us one copy of a petition, foi permission to import nee, on 
the same footing of exemption from charges as is granted at Canton, 
and grounded upon the unusual drought of the regulan season for 
planting rice Another duplicate we left with Captain McKay of the 
“ Governor Findlay," to ^ presented by him to anv Mandarin who 
might come on board to urge the departuie of the vessel from the 
river As the subject of the petition would requiie reference to 
Fekm, we calculated, that sufficient time would thus be gained to 
enable us to accoiflphsh our object The copy in our own possession 
would be resorted to only in case of our being intercepted The 
delay in its delivery might be attributed to the alteied appearance of 
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the country in consequence of some ram having alr-eady fallen, which 
made it doubtful whether the prospects of the season were so bad as 
to render the present a favorable occasion for such an application on 
our part, founded as it was on the assumption that the country was 
threatened with famine Captain McKat was requesteif to be m no 
huriy about pAisei^ting his copy, but to let all persons understand 
that he had come with such a petition 

May 1th At'l a m we left the ship with a fair wind and flood-tide. 
We were 14 persons in all , namelr, Mr Gutzlaff. Mr Stevbns, 
and ravself, the Gunner of the Findlay,” a native of Trieste, a 
tindal, eight lascars of various nations, Bengal, Goa, Muscat, Macao, 
and Malayan Islands, and ^y Poituguese servant, a native of Bombay, 
Having stedied such charts of the river as we possessed, we resolved 
on turning to the left as soon as we came to the entrance of a river 
called in them the Chang : its position corresponding with that of the 
rejunction of the right bianch of the'Min, as laid down m the Jesuit’s 
Map Mr Stevens kept the look out at the head of the boat, and the 
Gunner steered, while the tindal sounded The night was fortunately 
clear, and bv 4 o’tlock, we struck off into the western river. This 
soon widened into a very broad channel, which a little further on 
seemed to branch into two That to the left-hand appeared full of 
shoals, and low sedgv island^, and we accordingly followed that to 
the right, which appeared still broad and clear It was on our right, 
besides, that we had to look for the main stream of the Min We 
had not proceeded far before the expanded sheet of water we were 
proceeding by giadually diminished in width, sending off several 
small blanches m various directions, until at last it dwindled away 
into a narrow nullah, over which there was a stone bridge Relying 
on the strength with which the tide flowed up this creek, as proof 
that it must lead into some other channel, we struck our masts, and 
passed the bridge, going on, till we saw reason to believe the reports 
of the villagers, that there was really no passage into the Mm by 
that course We accordingly came to, that our people might cook, 
intending to.retiace our way with the assistance of the ebb Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, the depth decreased so rapidly, that before we had 
pioceeded far, we were fairly brought up, and obliged to wait for the 
return pf the flood Mr Stevens and Mr. Gutzlaff went ashore 
to reconnoitre, and satisfied themselves that the branch we had 
avoided in the morning, was the proper one to be pursued, in which 
opinion they were confirmed by the villagers Wa were unable to 
get a pilot To all inquiries as to our destination we replied that 
we wished to go to Min-Tsing, the next Hin town above Fuhehow. 
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We bought a few supplies, but had a copper basin stolen while we 
were aground. The flood began to make at 5^ p m , but it was 8^ 
before we got into the right channel. For two hours nothing could 
be more flat|eruig than appearances , but suddenl/ the water began 
to shoal, and we were obliged to come to anchor ^ , 

At day light of the 8th, we found ourselves pit rounded by sand¬ 
banks in all directions, without any visible channel by which we 
might advance when the tide should rise One man agieed to pilot 
us into the Min for five dollars, and then left us A second agreed 
for two, taking one dollar in advance, and after accompanying us a 
short wav, made off At f {last 9am, Mr Gutzuapf landed with 
the view of engaging some one to show us^he way, when all at once 
a Kwanfou ^th a gilt knob said he would be happy to be Of any use 
to us, and as the wind was contrary, would assist by towing us with 
hia own boat. Mr Gutzlaff accepted his offer The man appeared 
to be of the rank of a subaltern officer . such a proffer coming from 
such a quarter was of a very ambiguous character He was probably 
sent to watch our motions, and took this method of defeating our 
object. We bad, however, no alternative , our attempts to engage a 
pilot diad failed, and we had found from experience, that without 
some guide, we could not advance. Besides, we could cast off from 
our professed friend as soon as we should see grounds for alarm la 
fact, he led us back towards the mouth of the Chang river, and when 
he came close to a small lull fort, which we had observed the pre¬ 
ceding morning, went ashore We cast off immediately, and went 
into the Fuh-chow branch, where, after running up a little way, we 
anchored for the night A cold drizzling ram made our situation not 
very comfortable, and what was more, we found ourselves about two 
in the morning m danger of canting over into deep water, from the 
fall of the tide, leaving the boat’s keel deeply fixed in the mud of a 
sloping bank 

May 9th —The tide favoring us at 7 a m , we got under weigh, 
followed by a Government boat, and with a rattling breeze, soon 
reached Fuh-chow-foo When near the bridge, we anchored, and 
struck our masts, and then shot through one of the openings with 
great ease. There were about a score of soldiers drawn up m arms 
at the bridge, and after we had passed through, four boats witlk soldiers 
put off after us. Mr Gvtzlaff told the people on board, that if they 
came alongside when we came to an anchor, we would oommunicate 
with them. Th^ continued to follow us at a little distance. Soon 
afterwards we came in sight of a second bridge, when we feaied we 
should have been obliged to dismast, on approaching it, however, we 
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perceived that the road-way, connecting the piers, had fallen in at 
two jilaces, through both of which boats under sail were able to pass. 
We selected what appeared to be the widest, and got safely through , 
but Mr Stbvrns observed, that the stones, which had fallen m, were 
but a trifle below the surface, and narrowed the passage so as to leave 
very little to s^rn beyond the width of our boat. We were now 
so far ahead of the war boats, that a fisherman ventured alongside 
to sell us fish At ^ past 11 a. m , we came to anchor, that the people 
might refresh themselves , and the tide having turned against us, we 
remained at anchor till 4 m the evening The war boats, in the 
mean time, came up, and a civil enquiry was brought from one of them 
as to what nation we ,belonged, whither we were bound, and 
with what •object Mr Gutzlaff, in reply, stated, that %e wished to 
ascend the iivei, to sec tea plants growing, to talk with tea niei- 
chants, and to ramble amongst the hills. No objection was made, but 
that the nver was rapid and dangerous When we weighed, however, 
these war boats weighed also, and after we had come to at night, they 
came up and took their station near u**. We weiglied eaily on the 
morning of the lOth, the drizzling ram still continuing, and the 
thermometei at 57° , but having no boats m sight, to sene fa our 
guidance, we thought it better to come to anchor again, and let the 
people have breakfast, as we weighed, the war boats weighed, and 
when we again anchored, they too came to an anchor. Befoi c we 
set out the second time, two other war boats came up, which made 
at first, as if they intended to run foul of us, but showed no other 
maiks of opposition, and we pushed on I now reminded my friends 
of my uniform declaration, that 1 would not attempt to force my way 
if any actual i esistauce was ofifered, and that 1 even questioned the 
expediency of proceeding at all, if we were to be continually under 
the eyes of the government officers However, as we gieatly out¬ 
sailed them, and might possibly wear out their vigilance, we lesolved 
to persevere As we advanced, we found that none of the boats 
going up the river would answer our questions, the people sometimes 
clapping theic hands on their mouths, or answering, that they durst 
not give us any information. After having got a long way ahead 
of the war-boats, however, we found the people communicative and 
friendly^ We were told of several rapids on the Min nver, which 
could not be passed without a very strong wind, and of other places 
where the cuirent was not only violent, but the stream too shallow 
to float our boat We had in fact already reached a place, where 
the stream, swollen by the hill torrents, that conveyed the rain, which 
hud fallen during the last 30 hours, was so rapid, that with a light 
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breeze, and our oars,^ we were unable to make any way against it, 
and were obliged to come to an anchor accordingly 

"nie war>boat8, by dint of pulling and tracking, surmounted the 
obstacle, and ^td not come to till they were about a mile or upwards 
ahead of us We found the people very kind and friendly , but they 
were soon checked by the appearance of a Kwanfc^, who came to us 
in a little Sampan, with some loose papers in his hand„ He address- 
ed himself to me, but I answered with truth and nonchalance, that I 
did not understand him * Mr Gutzl vfj*, who stood by, recommended, 
that little notice should be taken of him , that all communications 
with the mandarins should be avoided, if possible , and that the papers 
which he offered, not being m the form dt a letter, or ot^jerwise m 
an official shape, should not be received The officer then asked some 
of the people who were on shore near our boat, whether they knew 
if any of us could speak Chinese • Pointing to Mi Gutzlaff, they 
said he knew a few words, enough to enable him to ask for 
fowls, eggs, and ducks, which he wanted 'to buy, and that he 
spoke about nothing else. One of them was saying something 
about his distribution of books, but the Kwanfoo was at that 
moment laughing heartily at the odd appeal ance of one of our 
men, and the remark about the books, which was immediately checked 
by one of the by-standers, passed unnoticed He still persevered, 
lather vociferously, m requiring us to receive his papers, when he was 
motioned to be off Our Gauner gave the boat a hearty shove with 
his foot, which decided the movement of the envoy. Aft^r it was 
dark, the people of the village brought us bambiis for pulling, with 
other supplies The lull of the wind continuing dating the night, 
we distinctly heard much beating of gongs, firing of arms, and 
cheering in the quarter where the war boats lay , but at day-break 
of the 11th, we thought we saw them under weigh in advance. A 
rather suspicious-looking man came to the shore, with a paper which 
he wished to deliver We showed no inclination to receive it, and 
in attempting to throw it into the boat, tied to a piece stick, it fell 
into the water, and was lost. Soon after, a simple looking peasant 
boy showed another piece of paper, which, from its rude appearance, 
I thought not likely to have come from the authorities, and therefore 
received and handed it to Mr. Gutzlaff It was an intimatioit, that 
multitudes of officers, with an army of 9000 men, were drawn up close 
by, and that there were many tens of thousands of soldiers further 
on. This was the*fir8t decided threat we bad of resistance, and it 
was BO grossly exaggerated, that we attached no other importance 
to It, than that it intimated decided objection to our further advance. 

4 o 
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We had already folly resolved on not having lecourse to force, unless 
It became necessary to resort to it. in order to extricate ourselves, if 
an attempt were made not merely to drive us back, but to seize our 
persons. and we now proposed to use every exertion ^ get as far as 
possible ahea^ of the war-boats, engage chairs for our conveyance 
by some inland r^ute, and send back the boat under the charge of 
the Gunner , 

The dav being for the first time clear, we were engaged all the 
morning in baling out and washing the boat, and in cleaning our 
weapons, much rusted by the wet weather we had hitherto experienced. 
A breeze springing up a little after 11 o’clock, we hastened to avail 
ourselve^ of it. and all* our aims were stowed away as speedilv as 
possible 

We had gone on some way ploughing the stream in beautiful stile 
when all at once shot began to f*^! about us We deliberated for a 
moment what was to be done We believed that retreat would not 
save us from further firing, as long as we were within its reach, if we 
would take the pr^^ctice of the troops at the Bogue as an example of 
the general rule of the Chinese in such cases , and if we could get 
out of the reach of their shot by running ahead, we might hafve time 
for negotiating On turning a point, however, the wind failed us, 
and our enemies pursuing us. the firing became more hot and danger-* 
ous than ever. My next idea was to run the boat ashore, and attack 
the Chinese, but the nver was very narrow, and on the opposite bank 
they had erected a mud breast-work, from which they could fire on us 
with their small cannon, with full effect, and it would be exceedingly 
difficult to get at our assailants, on account of the steepness of the 
bank where they now stood. After receiving a good peppering, we 
put about, but as 1 anticipated, they continued to fire upon us and 
my servant, with one of the lascars, was wounded, though both 
slightly, and all of the party had narrow escapes from death The 
stiength of the current soon carried ns beyond their fire, and we 
were in a fair way of reaching Fuh-chow before day-break of the 
12th, when we unfortunately missed onr way some time after the 
top of high-water, at 2 o’clock a. m. At day-break, we found 
ourselves on high ground, 60 yards from the nearest point of the 
nver*^ We had nothing for it, therefore, but to wait the return of 
tlie tide Numbers of men, women, and children came abont us 
to sell geese, fowls, and ^h Some amongst the crowd we recog¬ 
nised, as having been amongst those we had sedb while attempting 
the western branch of the river. They noticed the marks of the 
halls that had passed through the gunwale, or stuck in the sides of 
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the boat , but this did not seem to wake any difference in the friend* 
Imess of their demeanour. While we weie at bieakfast, two boats 
came up filled with soldiers, who were immediately landed, and one 
party niarch^ towards our boat, while another was drawn up as a 
reserve The ofiacer, who commanded the advance, with several of 
his men, sci ambled into the boat. They were desired by Mr Gutz* 
LAFF to retire , but not complying, our people were de&ired to turn 
them out, which they did accordingly I collared tlieir officer, and 
was on the point of tripping op his heels, when he threw himself 
down, and Mr Gotzlapp begging me to leave him to him, I desisted 
from further violence, though the loud and insolent manner of the 
man made forbearance not very agreeably. Mr Gotzlaff then 
commenced rating the fellow in such animated languaget that he 
became apparently thunderstruck, having no apology to offer for the 
rudeness and violence with which he came to execute bis commission, 
which he said was merely to inquire who we were, and what we 
wanted, and to desire us to be off Mi. Gotzlaff informed him 
that we came to present a petition to the Viceroy, but not having 
met with an accredited officer. Its delivery had been postponed , that 
we hod taken an excursion on the river, in order to see the tea plant, 
that we had proceeded openly, and avowed our intention without 
being told, that so innocent an object could never draw on us treatment 
such as no civilized government would offei to innocent strangers. 
He then haiangued with great energy and effect, on the base, 
tieacherous, cowardly, and barbarous conduct we had experienced 
on the preceding day, and on our own forbearance m not relui ning 
the fire, showing lam, that we had plenty of arms, which we had 
taken foi our defence against robbers, and assuring him, that we were 
not afraid to risk onr lives against numbers: but had not come with 
the intention of making war on the government of the country, and 
would therefore wait to see whether that government would afford 
us redress by punwhmg those villains who had thus without any 
piovocation attempted to take our lives, before having recourse to 
other means. If justice should be withheld by the provincial govern¬ 
ment. the case might go before the Emperor, and if punishment 
were not then mflicted on the guilty, the affair was not likely to end 
there. Mr. Gutzlafp’s eloquence, with the display of our fii^,.arms, 
left the Kwanfoo without a word to say for himself, or for his coun¬ 
try. He acknowledged, that we had been shamefully treated, but 
that he was not ef the party, and could not be implicated in their 
guilt, and promised that we should experience nothing but civihty 
from himself. He received our petition, which he handed to one of 
4 c 2 
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his people to take to Ins boat, and ordered off the rest .of his men 
He agreed to assist us m getting off from the field where we lay, 
and to tow ns on our way as far as Mingan-»a tower and fort, a 
short way below the place, where the western branph rejoins the 
Ftth chow river. We asked him if there was no way of going down 
without passing Ui<«der the bridge of Fuh>chow He said, there was , 
and that he would probably take us by that route. We got afloat 
about 11 a m , and two or three hours afterwards, recognised onr 
position to be that which we had abandoned m despdii four days 
before Had we remained wheie we lay on the 8th, till the flood 
had made, it would have carried us into the mam river, and we 
should have had one or, two days start of the war-boats, or perhaps 
entirely escaped their observation The Kwanfoo continued on board, 
except when relieved by an inferior officer from the towing boat, 
intending, as we presume, that we should appear to be his prisoners 
In the afternoon, the wind became very strong, and the fleet ran in 
towards a large village, where they proposed anchoring for the day 
Finding, however, that the bottom was stony, and that theie was 
already too little water for our boat, we refused to remain, and were 
preparing to set sail, when the officer, who had brought us on, eafnestly 
requested to be taken into our boat again We received him on boaid, 
and were again taken in tow, the other war boats accompanying. At 
dusk, they wished to take us to another large village , but we pointed 
out a more sheltered spot, and they took us there accordingly. The 
officers still remaining on board, Mr Gutzlaff was requested to 
desire them to withdraw, which they did, and as they had been 
uniformly civil since morning, I sent each of them a pair of blue 
printed cotton handkerchiefs It was settled that we should again 
get nnder-weigh with the morning’s ebb, and that after reaching 
Mingan, we should pursue our way to the ship, without farther attend¬ 
ance. At 10 o’clock p M , I was surprised by a letter from Captain 
McKay, of that day’s date, he stated that he had been importuned m 
the most abject manner, to recal us, as ordei s had been issued to 
dnve us outit which could not be carried into effect. He concluded that 
w^ must by that time have got so far on our way, that before we 
could be overtaken, we must have accomplished our object. At 
1 A. M«.of the 13th, we got under-weigh, towed as before, but escorted 
by a numerous fleet of war junks, one of which carried three lanterns, 
and the others, one each, on their poops, as all these vessela had to 
make short tacks in a narrow channel, the sight was rather floe; and 
when we reached Mingan, a number of rockets were discharged, which 
ha|j^ a very grand effect. We had not periditted any Chinese officer to 
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come on bogrd our boat when we started, but contrary to stipulation, 
they now again insisted on coming , while we showed a determined 
resolution to resist on consulting their commander, they were direct¬ 
ed to let ns g(^ freely. We lost our way however in the darkness of the 
night, and were as8i8t«>d by a war-boat in the morning, in recovering 
It. As we approached the right channel, we found*several war junks 
stationed as a guard Three or foui of them accompanied us for 
some time, but gradually dropped off The towing junk too took 
occasion to make us ovei to a large open boat, from which we soon 
afterwards cast off On passing the forts at the Bogue, we were 
honored with a salute of three guns from each, as well as from some 
wai junks above, and others below, the fort| At 2 r m . we got on 
board the Findlay.” In pursuance of our declared *intention, 

I prepared a petition to the Vicerov, praying for inquiry into the 
conduct of our assailants on the IKh, and the infliction of adequate 
punishment upon them for their unjustiflable attempt on our lives. 
Mr Gutzlapf was good enough to put my^petition into Chinese 
form, and have it ready for delivery next morning, in expectation, 
that as had been the practice hitherto, some officer of rank might 
come *an board None having arrived, however, I resolved to go 
on board the admiral’s junk, and deliver my petition there, explain¬ 
ing its object to that officer Mr. GutzIiAFP and Mr Stxvbms 
accompanied me , we found in the cabin two messengers from the 
Viceroy, both of them assistant magistratesf wearing colorless 
crystal knobs, two vice-admirals, Tsung-ping knan, one of them, 
the naval commander-in-chief of this station, one colonel of the 
army, Yen-keih, and one Pa-tseang, or subaltern. Having handed 
to them the petition, one of the messengeis wanted to open it; 
but on being requested to deliver it to the Viceroy, began to enquire 
what were its contents. Before coming to that subject Mr. GutziiAPP 
adverted generally to our character as foreign merchants, and our 
wish to import rice- The Chinese assured us that it was from no un¬ 
willingness on their parts, that we were not allowed to trade, but that 
they were obliged to act under the prohibitory orders of the Emperor. 
As to the importation of rice, the Fd-Tseang at first affected to mia- 
understand us. as if our application were for permission to export 
nee to our own country from Fuh-kfn One of the messengegs told 
us, that the Viceroy would give us no answer, when Mr. Guhzlatf 
quoted some instances of official replies from head quarters, ihat made 
huu waive this objection. 

Having shewn them the impracticability of efficiently excluding 
foreign trade from so long a hue of coast, Mr. Gutzlatp urged V|j|r|y 
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strongly the expediency of rendering legitimate what was now con¬ 
ducted with all the defiance of the laws, and other evils attendant 
on a smuggling trade already so apparent m Canton Both messen¬ 
gers assented very readily to the soundness of the i^dvice, adding 
arguments of their own m a very conciliatory strain, and regretting 
much that it was ugainst the imperial orders Mr Gotzlaff dwelt 
particularly on the facility which Fuh chow possessed for the tea 
trade this they fully admitted , but again the Emperor having con¬ 
fined the trade to Canton, there was really no remedy , and it was 
quite in vam attempting to open the trade at this port Mr Goizlaff 
then adverted to the murderous attack upon us on the 1 Ith , of this 
they at first alleged totaljignorance, and then asciibed the attack to 
the treacliery of the common natives. Mr. Gotzlaff however told 
them, that it was their officers and soldiers who acted to the best of 
their ability the part of treacherous^pnd cowardly murderers , while the 
poor peasantry had always conducted themselves towards us with the 
greatest kindness. That we were now come with a petition, calling 
for redress by the punishment of those assassins, the granting of which 
was the only means of preventing retaliation , the lives of peaceful 
people having been brought into the most immiuent dangevv which 
violence justified violence in return, even if we were to take a 
life for each of our lives that had been so endangered. Here 
all concurred in reprobating such conduct as we had experienced, 
and in assuring us, that we should meet with no such molestation 
from them, trying to put as good a construction as possible on the 
past Mr Gutzlaff repeatedly requested them to allow the people 
to bring os provisions , but to this they tni ned a deaf ear As we 
rose up to come away, the messenger of the Viceroy, to whom 1 had 
banded the petition, wished to return it, but 1 refused to receive it 
back He said he could report what we had said, but durst not deli¬ 
ver the petition Mr Gutzlaff, however, succeeded in getting him 
to promise its delivery, by reminding him, that he had been sent hither 
on our account, and it would be strange, if after all, we should be 
obliged to harry our remonstrance ourselves to Fuh-chow. This hint 
had the desired effect On the afternoon of the 15th, a polite note 
was sent to the admiral’s junk, requesting a supply of provisions, to 
be procured for us, as the people were prohibited from bringing any 
thing to the ship The boat brought back a remnant of a shoulder of 
pork, a dried cuttle-fish, and four pieces of sugar-cane , these were 
immediately returned. Mr Gutzlaff was good chough to go on board 
by another boat, accompanied by Captain McKay and Mr. Stbvenb. 
to require an explanation of this piece of rudeness , and to inform them 
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that if in two days I got no answer to my petition forTedreae, the con¬ 
sequences would not be imputable to me, but to their government 
Thev at first denied that any thing had been sent; but finding this 
would not do^ they alleged, that the pork and fish were intended for 
the boatmen, and the sugar-cane for the little lad that steered the 
boat. No indication of such appropriation was myde ^dien the things 
were put into the boat, so that the excuse was evidently an after¬ 
thought. Finding that another admiral, who had arrived in the fore* 
noon, was of the party, Mr Gut^lafv again expatiated on the atroci¬ 
ty with which we had been treated No attempt at defending it was 
offered The messenger of the Viceroy said, that the petition had 
been sent, but he was unable to say, how |pon we might expect an 
answer. At this second meeting, Mr. Gutxlaff pointdll out the 
fieedom with which Chinese subjects were allowed to follow any 
honest avocation thev chose at our settlements, and claimed, on the 
principles of reciprocity, the accordance of similar privileges in 
return. i 

On the 16tb, Mr Gutzlaff, having found some passages of Chinese 
law particularly applicable to our assailants, went^n the evening to 
point Ihem out to the mandarins, and for their further consideration, 
copied them out in their presence, and left the extracts with them. 
Applications for provisions, and promises to supply them, were renew¬ 
ed On the 17th, a boat arrived from Fuh-chow, at 8 a m , and was 
received by the junks with a salute A little after, a boat came along¬ 
side, and made off again with all expedition, after leaving an open 
note, stating that the orders of the Viceroy had anived, and that we 
ought to go on board the admiral tq receive them Mr Gctzlaff 
wrote in reply, that the person who was charged with the communi¬ 
cation of the order was in duty bound to deliver it. and that we ex¬ 
pected be would bring it accordingly This was sent by the ^ip’s 
boat, which soon after returned with a note, stating that since we 
weie afraid to go on board the admiral’s junk, they had made out a 
copy of the order, not choosing to send the original bv the young 
man whom we had sent in charge of the boat. The half hour that 
our boat was detained was entirely occupied in framing and copying 
this note The paper which they pretended to have copied in that 
time was a roll nearly six feet in length, which could not bane been 
written in the fair style which it exhibited by the most expert pen¬ 
man tn less than a couple of hours. We afterwards compared it with 
the original, and found that it was written in the same hand, and was 
in every respect, except in the sealing, a fac-simile of the original. 
Our second petition accompanied this copy. The intention was^o 
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doubt to cheat us out of the original—an object of some value in the 
eyes of the Chinese diplomatists, who are always anxious to withhold 
authenticated papers, for fear of furnishing documents that may some 
day be brought forward in evidence against themselves—a use to 
which no unsealed documents can be applied, according to Chinese 
law and practiSe. ai^The possession of this copy enabled us to prepare 
a final communication to the Viceroy, and in order to secure the delw 
very into our Hands of the original, the ship was dropt up with the 
flood abreast of the junk fleet, and her broadside brought to bear 
upon them. Theie were 19 vessels in all on the spot, but all the 
smaller ones immediately got under*weigh, and passed within the 
forts. 'When we went oij. board the admit al of the station, we learned 
that the chders of the Viceroy weie addressed to the admiral of Hae- 
tan, who was on board another junk. He and the envoys from Fuh- 
chow were sent for , but it was some time before they made their 
appearance Our host, in the mean time, appearing very uneasy and 
dispirited, we asked what was meant by saying that we were afiaid 
of going on board his ship Some of us had been there on each day 
since our return ^ It was obvious, that fear of retaliation had pre* 
vented him from renewing his visits since we came back , but^ if we 
thought it right to retaliate it, we should not have imitated the treacher¬ 
ous and cowardly conduct of his countrymen, but openly brought 
our ship to fight the whole of theirs, and he must be perfectly aware, 
that as she then lay she could sink his whole fleet, and destroy every 
one on board But this was not our object The government had 
implicated itself in the business by inventing such a string of notori' 
ous falsehoods in defence of tb^ conduct of its officers, and we should 
lea\e it to our Government to obtain for us the rediess which theirs 
refused to our simple and respectful application —^Tbe original letter 
of the Viceroy and his colleagues having been at last produced and 
taken possession of by me, 1 returned the copy sent in the morning. 
We were promised our supply of provisions as soon as we got under- 
weigh. The final reply to the Viceroy, along with my second peti¬ 
tion, under« fresh cover, were now placed m the hands of the prin¬ 
cipal envoy, who pressed me hard to receive them back, and even 
followed me out, as if he intended to throw them after me into the 
boat judging apparently that this would be of avail, he kept them 
till evening, and then sent a small fishing boat with them to the ship. 
The fisherman, however, being warned off, carried them back, and we 
saw no more of them. On the 18th and 19th, W9 gradually dropped 
down to the outer bay. No provisions were ever sent us. 
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TV —detected Specimens of the Suh’Ifimdlayan Fossils in the I)ddupui‘ 
Collection. By Lieut W. £. Bakbr, Mngineers. 

The discovery of the existence of fossil organic remains, in the 
vicinity of th3 village of Rdyawala, and in the Markanda pass, has led 
to the examination of the tract of tertiary hills ^'in|: between the 
river Jamna and Ptnjor. From different points on this line, speci¬ 
mens have been obtained, and the fact of its richness %n such relics 
fully established. << 

The greater number of the specimen! in the Dddupur collection, ara 
from the hills lying between the Markanda pass and Ftnjor The cal¬ 
careous sand-stone prevalent in these formationsshas usually appeared 
as the matrix containing them, an exception, hoyveyer, occars in the 
neighbourhood of Dddgarh, wht^e the matrix, instead of sand-stone, is 
a red indui ated marl, in which not only the remtdns of Mammalia 
and Reptilia are found, l;^at those 8f Mollusca also. The native col¬ 
lector reports them to occur together, and along, with the shells, pro¬ 
duced fragments of hones and vertebras of Saurians. Having as yet 
had no opportunity of visiting the place. 1 can neither corroborate 
his statement, nor particularise the site of the deposit. The shells 
appear to belong to fiesh water species, they are not abundant, and 
are generally in a bad state of ptpervation The red marl is with 
difficulty disengaged from the specimens , any attempt to separate 
the shell from the matrix, being usually at the expence of the epider¬ 
mis, and too frequently at that of the valves themselves Nos, 45, 
46, 47, 48, (Pi XLVJH | size,) shew the usual state of the speci¬ 
mens, the varieties aie few m number, but the determination of 
fossil species requires so much experience and nice discrimination, 
that no apology will be requisite to excuse silence on this interesting 
point A selection, which is to be placed at your disposal, will, it ut 
hoped, afford the means of determining the question The univalves 
bear a small proportion only to the bivalves, being in the ratio of 1 
to 100, it must, however, be remarked, that the quantity hitherto col¬ 
lected being small, the above proportion might be mateii\{illy affected 
by an inconsiderable increase to the number of specimens*. 

* We have ventured to preface Lieut. Bakbs*s enumeration of the priuetpit 
Sub-Him&layan fossiU of the Dddupur collection by the above extraok frotu a 
paper previously drawn up by bie friend and coad^iator Lieut. DtrnAitn, on the 
remains of the hippopotamus of the some field, ^be sake of pointing out 
the locality in the ex^nsivo range of lower hills, whenoe they have been exhaioi- 
ed. Lieut. Dueand's beautiful drawings, b«ing, from tbeir size, better adapted 
to the pages of ttte Researches, wiU, lu the first instonoe, receive pabheation m 
4 D 
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qI a few of the 3aJ>«Hunilayan fCNswJjf *IMidt5p«6cjPOiljM5^, 

VIZ. selected specimens of the i^lnc^ of 4)0 ^he hog. rumi¬ 
nants and carnivgo'a. » 

To save a lengthened d«ISQnptiOn« and of te^ical teims. 

with which 1 ala o^t famiJiai^ as well as fbr the sake of ready com¬ 
parison, 1 halm accompanied any divings of several fc^siis by those 
of the correspohding bones of 1hhll|^3^tliig;^anaIogne|. 

I mav here remark, that the rireAtgr'^pafCof the fossil, as well as of 
the recent bone^ were sketched wHih ^ ps^isthace of the Camera 
Lucida, and allowing for the a]^t*^rors«inoide»tal to that instru¬ 
ment, I brieve them to be correct *“ pUns and elevations,” if 1 may 
use thetetm, of vfoat tbey aie intended to lepresent. 

Tkg ftiaatl horse—PI XtV figs 1 to 19 
The remmns o^'^this animal, now in our collection, are amongst the 
latest of our«cgmsitioD8, and as fbany of them present a marked 
dtffeience frora^the fossil hor«e, dcsciibed hv Ouvifb, which appeals 
hot to have been distinguishable fiom the existing species, 1 have 
been induced Ho* figure nearly all our recognized bones of this 
genus * ^ 

Fig 1 represents a fi agment of a left molai of the upper jaw, 
though a mutilated <ipecimen, st cleaidy* shews the same complicated ' 
figures of the crown, compai ed with fig 2, which is the foui th left 
iX^er molar of the existing hor'>e Fig 8, shewa the fouith and fifth 
molars of the left lower jaw of the fossil, and fig 4, the same teeth of 

the volume now m the press, along with the highly interesting descnption of 
the Stvathenum, by Messrs FALCOiqia and Cautcuy 
T he shells of the red marl, alluSed to above, are perfectly identtcalf both 
ui Ibrm ahl^ sMtd of pieservation, with those we received with the collection of 
i^va Ibssds from Colonel Burnkv. No drawing i8» given of these shells m 
Professor^fivcKLAKD*8 accoont of the Burmese Mastodon, and he remaiks, that 
« neitfier the insulated concretions from Ava, nor those a^herpig to the bones, 
contain traces ot any kind of shells but on noticing the pecUliauties of the 
tertisry strata in the neighbourhood,* he says, among the wost lemarkable of 
these strata js fresh-water deposit of blue and marly clay, containing abun¬ 
dantly shells that belong exclusively to a large and thick spenes of Oyrena ” 
coincides wiAfigs 45, 4d, of our plate -*-and fuither, also a 
duk-diriouMl slaty lime-stone, containing shells which Sowcrbt has idea- 
bMi Some that occur in our London day. There is also, from the hills 
oppiMMe Prome, granular yellow 48ady« ]|iae<^jftone, oontumog fragments of 
marine bhells, and much r^fi^blioig^ ^6 cii^ili[^a-/ 4 j|jro|ii&i of the aawons of 
Fwrll.’l Thm 1 presttee aUudes to tb^iral «figod4» phldh U find<pro- 

BtrnHnV's Bpecisi^^^4««fl|dl^ respnfblos thopnnoi- 
pal iHudl of the grospi&r.—E d, 
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tbe recent horse i between these, the difference, though obvious, is 
less remarkable than in the upper teeth. 

The fossil axis, fig. 5, diflEers from the recent fig 6, in its greater 
proportional^ breadth, and the greater expansion of its lower 
articulating surfaces, a a , 

The fossil femur, (fig. 7,) or rather its upplf extremity, has a 
strong resemblance to the recent fig. 8, a slight difference only ap¬ 
pearing in the form of the condyle, and the greater flatness 4 n the 
fossil, of the space between the condyle and trochanter 

In the lower extremity of the radius, (fig 9,) in the astragal, 
(fig 10,) in the metacarpal and phalanx, (fig 11,) I am unable to 
detect any distinctive difference from the carresponding parts in the 
recent horse. 

To the above collection, I have since been enabled to add further 
drawings of the fossil teeth of ^e horse, to aid in determining 
whether it exhibit any difference from the existing species. 

Figs. 12 to 18, are from specimens in the cabinets of Captain 
Cautlet, with whose permission I send theih Fig 19. is from a tooth 
now belonging to Colonel Colvin, and by him intended for presenta¬ 
tion to the Asiatic Society, who will, I trust, excuse the liberty I 
have taken in drawing it, which I would not have done, had our own 
specimen (No 1 of my last sheet) been sufficiently perfect to stand 
for the type of the species found in the upper formation. 

Figs 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, are from the bed of the Jamna, be¬ 
tween Agra and Allahabad 

Fig 12, appears to be a right up|fer mol«sr perhaps the 3rd this 
very perfect specimen has a dose resemblance to the teeth of the 
existing horse , but the flexures of its enamel are undoubtedly more 
complicated than those of the specimens of hoise and ass, with which 
1 have compared them The pillar, a, is also much longer, though the 
proportions of this part are doubtl^^ affected by the degree of at¬ 
trition to which the tooth has been subjected, as will be seen more 
clearly in figs. 13 and 14 , of which. 

Fig. 13, IS from the right side of the upper jaw of, apparently, a very 
old animal, it may be observed, ^at^the;, pillar, a, is very much 
enlarged 

Fig. 14, IS also from the right upper jaw. I suppose it t» be a 
young tooth, of which the flexures of enamel have not completely 
burst through the original envelope, and have not been worh down to 
the usual form m«thi8, as was to be expected, the pillar is small. 

Fig 15, IS the 2rd or 3rd mdar of the jaw, right side. 

Fig. 16, a fragment of a similar tooth. 

4 D 2 
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Fig 17, probably the rear molar of the rigbf lower jan^;.^theae 
three present no remarkable difference Bimilar teeth of ^the 


* i 


ffc&fit hor^e , ^ 

Fig. J#. 19 beautiful specimen from the mari formation the 
[Kdkmtk pOM, alluded fojkpj. Faxconbr, in his letter! read- 

' if, 

Fifff ^PP®** ^ **FP^*‘' 

i(»TOiition'of the Sub-iiimftayas i there is a slight difference betvreen 
''jfchfr ffeTure^^of enamel of this, and/9/ th® ^ngihents, fig. 1, of my 
own ool)e<^nni but not more than is perceptible between the several 
neolars <rf the present hoi se ^ 

From the above specjinens, (if,I may ^^eralize 

frbm so feW.) it w appear, that we havo'li^^«ffi^.^'Upper 
fnolars of ttj^^pssil borse^^ < ^ 

Ist, Frpm % ♦foie^^lmrlfojjnation, (Kdda^la pass,) fig. Iff, 
,)3|bis tc^h js di8tingais^uBd^!NSvK||||j^ wid *^9m the Jonmo 
‘'J^ieties. hy the pillar, *, hwng 

encircling the rest of the tooth, (as ^r,’F*i,ooNKR,) 

and from the 2nd ^undei mentioned) van^, %the^ ,epfjjiarative aim» 
plicity of the flexures * vC * * ^ 

2nd. From the sand formation, fig 19 ^ 

Xb th^s variety also, the pillar is detached, but moie elongated, than 
in%ir|^t, the interior flexures are remarkably complicated. 

flora the bed of the Jarana. between Agra and Allahabad 
In thirthe pillar forms a part of the exterior rim of enamel in shap9 
jt resembles that of the J^nd vaw^y, but the interior flexures are more 
of the 1st. It appears^doubtful, whether or not this last 
be considered identical with the existing species. 

'' Faml hop — PI, XLVI figa 20, 21 

The specimen represented by fig, 20, is in its substance so soft and 
friable, that it was difficult, destroying the fossil, to remove 

even so much of the matrix as Inabled me to take the accompanying 
sketch. ' It most still remain in doubt, whether the exterior incisors 
he.wanting^ or whether they be only concealed under the sand-stone, 
A - i. .» .. parts a, a lam myself inclined to the latter supposi- 
l^losc agreement m other respects of this fossil with the 
wild sow, lately killed iii''the Rdyawala jungles, in 
}the molars appear to ^^vfe been very much worn. The 
f-jfAzes of the foB8il,^«aiid the above-mentauned recent, spe¬ 
cimen, are 21 and 17, * , • , t 

* Ad has also been met mtbf eemtwUugehelli,.and the teeth of 

wooediles. Sen rsmarks in page 565. 
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The upper part of the femur, fig. 21, must have belonged to a 
•mailer animal, it la chiefly remafkahle for the lowneas of its tro¬ 
chanter major. * 

Carmvora ~P/. XhVJ 

Amongst dhr fossil remains,of this family, the hyena is the most 
abundant. Of other genera, we have one fragmei^ of^ head, which 
even the assistance of Cvvibr has not enabled us to name with cer¬ 
tainty We have also a molar indubitably belonging tb an animal of 
the genus cams 

Of the hyena, there appear to be two varieties: figs. 22 and 23, 
may be considered the type of one , of the other 1 will say nothing, as 
the Society will shortly be in possession of sj^ecimens of it, now in the 
collection of Colonel Colvin. 

The skull represented by figs 22 and 23, is the most perfect fossil 
we have yet been so fortunate as to meet with It appears to have 
been enclosed in the stratum, with*the lower jaw in position, but not 
quite closed The only injuries which it has sustained are the loss 
of its left zygomatic arch, a slight displacement of the half of the 
lower jaw, of which the canine tooth is broken off near its base, and 
the mutilation of the occiput, which is perhaps the greatest loss of all. 

This'bkuU must have belonged to a full-sized animal, as some of 
the molars are woin flat at the tops it is smaller then Covibr’s fossil 
hyena, and somewhat different, though having a much nearer re¬ 
semblance to it than to the existing hyena of the country of which 
1 have given the skull, figs 24 and 25, With refeieuce to the latter 
skull, I have toremaik, that it was brought from the lower hills in 
this neighbourhood, and said to belong to the charakh 
or hyena, it however wants the small first molar of the upper jaw : 
and in the disposition of the molar teeth of the same jaw, dightly 
differs fiom another loss perfect skull of a hyena, with which it has 
been compared. Whether or not these diffeiences may be attributable 
to age (for the individual was evidently a very old one), or to acci¬ 
dent, 1 cannot determine 

Fig 26, is the fifth, and part of the fourth left upper mplar of a ca¬ 
nine animal 

Buminanita^Pl XLVIL XhVHh 

Of this order we possess a gieat diversity of species, of which 
•ome individuals appear to have been of gpgantic dimensions.^as may 
be judged fiom the specimens which I have selected to illnstrate this 
point. • 

Figs. 40, 41, and 42, are difiTerent views of a skull of an animal 
allied to the antelope, the length and narrowness of the face, the 
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height of the nose, and the peculiar setting on of the horns, are all 
more conspicuously exemplified in another specimen of a similar skull, 
which Colonel Coltin purposes presenting to the Asiatic Society. Our 
specimen, however, has the advantage of possessing the cranium and 
occiput entire * 

Fig 43, 18 Che '^-ist molar of the left lower jaw of an antelope or 
goat 

Fig. 27, a horn, perhaps of a similar animal 
Fig 28, part of the frontal of a small stag 
Figs 29 and 39. ditto antler ditto 
Fig 44, milk molar of a stag 
Fig 30, tibia of a sta^ oi antelope 

Fig 31, fragment of head of a femur of bos —This specimen, com¬ 
pared with the similar part of the domestic buffalo, is in size as 5 to 4 
Fig 32, fragment of head of a bos —This has a general resemblance, 
as far as it goes, to the very perfect one offered to the Society by Mr. 
Dawb 

Fig 33, lower extremity of the metacarpal of a i uminant compared 
with that of buffalo, as 83 to 45. 

Fig .34, a, h, two views of the lower extremity of the femur of a 
bos, one-third lougei than the longest of which I have met with a 
description in Covibr , its width across the condyles ts 6 2 inches 
Figs 35 and 36, are two similar fragments of axis, which I have 
selected to sliow the diversity of size of our fossil ruminants to com¬ 
plete the compaiison, 1 liave added the corresponding bone of the 
small plough bullock of the country, fig 37. 

Fig 38, IS a lower extremity of a radius, compared with the cor¬ 
responding bone of the bullock, as 18 to 7 5 

It IS not impossible that some of these large bones may hereafter 
be found to belong to Capt Cautlby’s Sivathermm*. 

SeAaranpur, July 9tA, 1845. 


* Sivathenum —The name given by Capt Cautley and Dr Falconer to 
one of the r^ently discovered fossil animals, of which their description has just 
been published in the^ Society’s Researches We shall take an early opportunity 
of republishing the account of this important discovery, so fraught with inter¬ 
est to the geologist and the naturabst 

It wilt be seen by the extract of a letter from Captain Cautlet, read before 
the Society at the Meeting of the 4th November, and published with the present 
number, that this conjecture is completely confirmed , and that other animals, 
particularly the Anoplotherium of Ccyieb, have been a&ded to the growing 
catalogue of SewdliA fossils —-Mb. 
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*V .—List of Fossil Specimens from Bilwant and from the Betwd, 
collected by Lieut ViCAiir, %d December, I8S4 

Right branch to the 13th tooth of the lower jaws of a crocodile, 
I believe the muggur (magar), all the alveoli are emjity, except the 
7th, which contains a germ •• 

The scapula, part of a rib, and another hone of the same animal: 
all found together within 300 yards of the Bugowt{, about a mile to 
the N W of the village of Bilwan, between Mtrzapur and Chunar . 
they were bedded in clay, mixed with kankar and some shells like 
those of the river, the clay rests on sandstone, which was exposed in 
the bottoms of the water-courses. , 

, A bone, found on the surface, at the same place 

From the Bet%o6. in Bundelkand, January, 1834 
Bones of a bovine animal, found* imbedded in cemented gravel, on 
the right bank of the Betwd i iver, about one mile east of Jeldlpur, 
between Kalp£ and Kettah , • 

No 1.—Clay on which the gravel rests, and which forms the bed 
of the liver on that side 

No 2 —^The cemented gravel in which I found the bones, at this 
place, It IS about twenty feet iti thickness. Half a mile nearer to 
Jeldlpur, it decreases to two feet, and in some places, is veiy slightly 
cemented 

No 3 —The bones some had fallen to the base of the gravel, and 
were lying on the surface, others were still firmly imbedded, and broke 
in the effort to get them out (I had not a hummer with roe ) 

No. 4 —Stems or roots ? (Dendritical kankar perhaps.) above the 
gravel, in a light colored clay, of about four feet ih thickness 

No 5 —Plate kankar, alternating two or three times with the 
above clay, containing shells not differing fiom those of the river, and 
often perforated by the roots ^ 

a A thin seam, resting on sandstone in the Sonar river, at the 
waterfall near Hatta, containing shells (recent) 
h A bone from the left bank above the same fall 
c A bone from the Byarmi river * 

* This paper was accidentally mislaid, when the article on the Jamna fossils, 
of the last No was in the press It is referred to in page 502 of that paper, and 
IS here printed both to illustrate the remarks there made, and to preserve the 
record of Lieut. Vicary’s donation The Mtrzapur site of fossils is new, and 
deserves further examination In regard to the theory of the Jamna fossils bemg 
denved from the Betwd river, Mr Dbak baa pointed out to us that Karim 
Khdn Is 20 miles above the junction of that rprer —En 
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VI.— I^ote on Thylacinus Cynoeephalus Extractedfrom the Oeteologtcal 
Section of the Catalogue of ihe Museum of the Astattc Society By 
J T Feabson, Esq 

C/oAjr—^M ammalia. Orefer—CarnasBiers. Earn —Marsupiata Gen.—~ 
Thylacynua' —^Thylacynus Cynocephalus. 

Van Diemen’s Land Tiger. 

' A Skull 

This specimen (PI XLVIII fig 49) was taken from the skin of 
an animal called the Van Diemen’s Land Tiger, presented to the 
Society by Dr J Henderson , and described in the 3rd vol, of the 
Gleanings in Science, by Dr J Grant. 

It was before described in the 9th vol of the Transactions of the 
Linniean Society, by Harris , and it is mentioned in the Svnopsia 
of Mammalia of Griffith’s Cuvier, undei the name of Dasyui us 
Cvnocephalns Mr Brooks, as ft is there stated, thought it the 
type of a new genus, to be named Paracyon and M Temminck 
has since formed it into one. under the name of Thylacynus In all 
these, however, the dentition is incorrectly given In the Linnsean 
Transactions, and in the Gleanings in Science, the cheek teeth are 
represented as and in the Synopsis of Griffith’s, the<^dentary 
sistem of Dasyurns is attached to it, viz incisors canines, f-p; 
cheek teeth, |S So far as relates to the incisors and canines, 
Griffiths is probably correct, for, although some of the incisors 
are wanting m the present specimen, there are eight sockets above, 
and SIX below, the second on each side of the latter being situated 
apparently within the row of the other four, as happens to the middle 
incisors of Brooks’ genus Lycaon The dentition of Thylacynus is 
therefore, incisors, , , canines, J}, cheek teeth, tt = 46, and omitting 
the incisors, some of which are w’anting in the present specimen, 
the teeth may be described as follows 

Superior maxilla —canines strong, large, and curved backward, 
with the points inclining rather inward , se|iarated from the incisors 
by a deepii^ round fossa, or hollow, nearly half an inch in diameter, 
to receive the point of the opposing canine of the lower jaw. Cheek 
teeth gradually increasing in size to the last but one, which is the 
longest The three anteiior ones are compressed, cuspid, with a 
heel at the posterior, side , but little developed in the first, more so 
m the second, and largely in the third, where it is formed into almost 
a sharp tubercle. The fourth, fifth, and sixth ch^ek teeth irregularly 
triangular, with the most obtuse angle forward and outward, and 
the most acute, backward and outward The fourth tooth has a 
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tubercle at each anterior angle, the outer one having a point, forming 
a small heel before it, a larger and sharper central process , a very 
small additional point arising out of a concave surface between the 
central procc^^s and posterioi angle, and a curved, sharp, cutting 
edge extending along the inner and posteiior side of the tooth, from 
the central process to the posterior angle The*^fth tooth is, in 
general appearance, similar to the fourth, but rather larger than it, 
with the central process longer in proportion, with onl^ a rudiment 
of the small point of the concave surface, and the posterior and 
inner cutting edge larger and sharper The sixth tooth is the largest. 
the heel of the anterior tubercle is more strongly developed, and the. 
outer and central processes are larger and sAiarper than in the other' 
teeth, the posterior inteiior cutting edge is very sharp, and there is 
scarcely a trace of the additional point The seventh tooth is also 
triangular in its form, but with ils longest axis placed cross-wise, 
with an obtuse anterior interior tubercle, another posterior one, and 
a third rather sharper than those in the centre. With a sharp elevated 
ridge extending across to the most acute angle at the outer side, 
uniting the central with a fourth tubercle at the outer angle 

W ith regard to the placing of the teeth in the jaw the sockets of 
the four incisors on each side are close together, but between those 
of the two central incisors there is an interval of about I'^th of an 
inch, indicating a corresponding gap between the teeth. Between 
the incisoi s and canines there is the pit in the intermaxillary bones 
already mentioned The first molar is almost close to the canine of 
Its bide , the second molar is separated by an interval of I’^ths of an 
inch nearly, from the first, the third molar is rather more than ,Vth 
of an inch from the second, and it adjoins the fourth, forming with 
it, the fifth and the sixth, a continuous series of four teeth, from 
which the seventh is separated by about ^^sth of an inch 

Invbhior MAX1LI.A —cauines strong, mujph cuived. approx'mating 
at the base, then proceedang outward, with the points turned back¬ 
ward, and mtber inward ; placed close to the incisois, which appear 
jammed between them , and the points not going on the ‘outside of 
the intermaxillary bones when the jaws are shut, but received into 
the fossa in those bones, between the upper incisor and canine teeth. 
Cheek-teeth gradually inci easing in size to the third, than Vhich 
the fourth is rather smaller, and again, from the fourth to the last, 
which is the largest of all first, second, and third, like those m the 
upper jaw . fourth,*fifth, sixth, and seventh tricuspid, with an acute 
angular point in front, a very elevated sharp process, with cutting 
edges in the centre, and a tuberculous process behind. This last 
4 B 
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process approaches to a f^nnding surface, Tvith an acute margin at 
the outer and posterior sideg, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth teeth» 
and it IS of a rather round, tuberculous form, in the seventh tooth 
The first molar in the under jaw is placed close to the canine tooth 
of its side, tl^e second is about ^^ght of an inch from the first, the 
third 1 ather moi^ from the second, and there is another space 
between the t^ird and fourth of about t*vth of an inch the four last 
teeth form a continuous row 

The lower canines being received into pits in the intermaxillary 
bones, is somewhat like an approach to what takes place m some of 
the Saurian reptiles, and indeed, the whole view of the skull of 
Thylacynus Cynocephalug reminds the casual observei almost as much 
of a Saurian as of a Mamroiferous animal 

When presented to the Society, the stuffed specimen was, as it is 
said, in a bad state, and when the present Curator entered upon his 
office, there was, owing to no care having been taken of it, nothing 
to be done, but to take out the bones, to preserve them This, how¬ 
ever, was so far fortunate, as it has led to the discovery of the real 
dental svstem 

Mr Grant, who drew up the paper in the “ Gleanings m Science,” 
p?oposed the name of Lycocephalus for this species, apparently not 
aware that Harris had before named and described it His mistake 
as to the number of teeth arose from not having been able to open 
the mouth fai enough to allow him to examine them properly , and 
Harris’s specimen may have been an old one, and lost a tooth on 
each Side The Society’s specimen"' was of a middle age, rather 
young perhaps than otherwise the bones of the skull being well 
knit together, though not fixed by bony union 

It IS greatlv to be wished, that some friend to the Society would 
present another specimen 


VII —Analysis of Copper Ore from Nellore, with notice of the Copper 
Mines at Ajmir and Singhdna By James Frimsbf, Sec. 8sc. 

Through the kindness of Mr C. A Kerb, I have had a further 
opportunity of examining the produce of the Nellore copper mines, 
of which cabinet specimens were presented to the Asiatic Society 
two years ago*, before the formation of the Indian Copper Mining 
Company” at Madras, for the purpose of tuiuing to profit the mineral 
stores of this promising district. * 


* See Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, Feb. 1833, in vol. ii. p. 85. 
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From a pamphlet published at Madras, we learn that the copper 
mines in tlie Nellore and Cuddapah districts were discovered about 
40 yeais ago, by Mr. Benjamin Hatnb, whose report to Govern* 
ment, inserted m his Tracts on India, gives the fuUest and most 
satisfactory at count of them. From this pamphlet, we glean the 
following particulars of the locality, and of the qu^ty of the ore. 

** The districts on the coast in ahich copper ores have been discovered are 
those of the Calastry and Vencatagherry zemindanes, and the l/dygheny Jaghire, 
in the zillahs of Nellore and Duppaud, and other places in the ceded districts 

“ The principal miaing places are at the distance of about 30 miles N W from 
Nellore, 30 miles from the sea, about the latitude of R&mapatam, and about 
40 miles N. E from Cuddapah 

" Several rivers run right through it on their waf to the sea from the western 
lulls, of winch the Pillapeyroo, Vuppovagoo, and Manyroo form a junction not 
far from Guramanypenta, the puncipal mining place, and form a pretty large 
river, which is said to have a good deal of water throughout the year Its beds are 
very stony, which seems m the eyes of the natives the greatest objection against 
its being made navigable for boats it deserves therefore an accurate survey 
The general aspect of the country is barren, and uiicomfortable in the ex¬ 
treme large trees are only found in and ncai the villages, and on the wide 
extended plains, on both aides of the river, nothing encounters the eye, but here 
and there a small thorny shrub The grass, which, in the rainy season, every 
where eLe carpets the country with a refreshing green, is here both scanty and 
of the poorest kind, a species of aristida,” which, as the name implies, is a 
compound of long beards or bristles This is the case in most mining countries , 
the surface of the soil contains in many places so much salt, that the inhabit¬ 
ants could make enough, if allowed to do so, for their own consumption 

^ To the eastward, the country is open, only here and there a few low hills are 
to be seen, but to the westward, there are ranges of hills, the nearest at the dis¬ 
tance of about 10 miles Due west is one called* Malla-coudah; from being the 
highest hill in the range It is said to abound with wood The Udygherry 
mountains are to the south-west, about 16 miles, and the highest in this part of 
the country the highest point 1 take to be about 3000 feet above the level of 
the low country I have seen myself, that plenty and large wood grows there, 
particularly between the valleys 

** About 20 miles on the way to the sea, in the direction of Rkmapatam, are ex¬ 
tensive jungles, consisting of-^1 Korra, Pameum ttoheum, L 2. Aruga, Paspalum 
iomentacium, L 3 Woolava, Glyeene tommtoaa, L, 

“This country is, geologically speaking, of a primitive descriptioi^, the general 
rock formation is a mica-slate, of different colois and consistence. It shews it¬ 
self first in the low country, at the distance of about 15 miles east from the 
hilla , it forms slopmg mountains, which aie often capped with horn-stone slate, 
which passes into sand-stone, and on the otJier hand, into jasper. The tabnlar 
summits and muial precipices of the Udygherry hills consist of the latter stone 
kind the layers or stiata of the mica-slate occur in different positions, and incli¬ 
nation to the horizon, often in the low country forming a nght angle with it, on 
and about the Udygherry hills, the strata appear in the utmoet confusion, as if 
thrust by force out of their propei position. Traces of copper ores are often found 
4 B 2 
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in tliiB rorkt flud it is generally known to contain various metallio veins» as gold, 
silver, and copper 

Subordinate to the former is ^reen^stone elate, in mighty layers, often as to 
appearance constituting the principal rock of a district foi many miles This is 
the case about Gnramanypenta and the other mining places The layers or 
sti atihcatioif of the lattei rock I have as yet always found in a horizontal position. 

" The green-stbnc flate is often approaching to green-stone, it ocours then only 
obscurely slaty, has a jet black color, strong glossy lustre, foliated fracture, 
hard in a small degree, in this state it seems here barren of metals of any kind 
The real green-stone slate is of a bluish black color, with small white spot's of de¬ 
composed felspar, half hard , and when exposed to the air, it crumbles soon to 
pieces, and takes a green color The rock is reckoned one of the i ichest ‘ mo¬ 
thers of ores' of any in the woild In it are found silver and copper in 
rich beds or layers, as is the case bore; but nevei in veins, as in other formations* 

“ The layers of copper are of different thickness, and distances froip each 
other the general run of the pieces of ore, constituting the layers, is two inches 
in thickness , but they have been found also of several feet The pieces are in 
general flat, as if compi eased, and coated with ochie The vertical distance be¬ 
tween the lavers is 4 to 8 feet, and the horizontal is even more uncertain 

“ A corroded honey-combed quartz is found in great abundance in the green¬ 
stone slate, particulirly along with the copper ore It appears often on the sur- 
face, in such placet where the water has washed the eaith away It looks then 
like indurated marl, which in other parts of the country is very common 

“ The rock ^ 18 covered with a red coarse gravel, which is the snperficj^l soil of 
this part of the country In my opinion, this is formed from the decomposition 
of tlie green-stone slate, and its quartzoze and ferruginous contents, for copper 
oie IS often found in it in considerable quantity, and in the same situation, as in 
the slate rock 

“At Yerrapillay, in a new mine, which I opened, I found two layers of ordMn 
it, at distances of tour feet asunder 

“ The thickness ot tins stratum of giavel differs according to its situation, whe- 
thei It IS on a high or low ground 1 have found it from 4 to 6 feet, and 
more 

“ The copper ore which Dr Thomson calls Anhydrous, the most 
common kind, is in flat pieces, externally, of a brown ochry color, in¬ 
ternally, of a black iron color, which often passes into green, when 
moistened with watei,it becomes almost immediately throughout green, in some 
places, it lb bluish grey throughout Lustre, in some places, where it is 
black, semi-metallic, and in the bluish grey, metallic^ The copper indeed 

* One of ftiy specimens from Nellore is abundantly curious and interesting It 
consists of distinct layers of tlie cai bonate, alternating with black micaceous schist, 
or rather green-stone, affording ixactly the appearance of giadoal deposition from a 
liquid at this earliest period of geological formations The angle formed by the strata 
of this striatid rock with the horizon is stated by Mr Kfau to be about 45“,—J. P, 

’I’ Sec Di Hknza’s observations on veius of quartz pervading decomposed peg¬ 
matite, J A S IV, 42] —Ed 

J Ihis description accords so completely with that of No Sj^in the subjoined analy¬ 
sis, that I have no doubt Dr Haymx has mistaken the sulphuret for Dr, THOit- 
aoN’s ore.—J P. 
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It m an almost metaUio state in it Fracture approaching to even fine 
grained streak, of the black, brighter metallic, powder, greenish,'’* not very 
hard, except the iron black and bluish grey part, which is with difficulty 
scratched by quarts, bnttle, not particularly heayy. Specific gravity, 3 09. 
Some pieces are found of a nut brown color, and some with conchoidal fracture. 
The foreign admixtures are various, as white and green quarts, mica, iron ore; 
mountain blue and malachite are in some places found wi^nit ^ In other places, 

1 suspect the admixture of silver For the analysis, I must refei to that of Dr 
Thomson, in a paper laid before the Royal Society of London, which 1 was )ier> 
mitted to publish as an appendix to my “ Tracts on India ” I will only men¬ 
tion here, that on an average, he procured 50 per cent of pure coppei In the dry 
way, or by simply smelting the ore, we have received the metal in greater propor¬ 
tion, which may be easily accounted for by the quantity of ii on, which the ore 
contains, that cannot be separated, as when the ana^sis is carried on by acids and 
other re-agents ” 

Ml Hayne seems to have been wrong m imagining, that the 
natives had only discovered these mines 50 or 60 years before (about 
1750) Mr Kerr, who has bin6e visited the whole of the mining 
district, and examined all the formations, and the old works, with gieat 
care, states, that the former excavations are of prodigious magnitude, 
manv of them occupying several hundred feet squiire, and having a 
depth of 50 or 60 feet The matrix rock and rubbish are now 
accumu'ated in these immense tanks , but on cleat mg them away, the 
mouths of the galleries extending into the rocks were discovered , 
blocks of the ore, (peihaps some that had been gathered previous to 
the discontinuance of working the mines from some political convul- 
Bion or oppression,) have been used to mend the village tank at 
Curama/iypenta , and Mr Kerr imagines, that any quantity of the 
richest ore’*’ may be obtained at a trifling expence, and within 100 
feet of the surface Extensive hills, formed of lumps of ferruginous 
slag, now covered with vegetation, point out the situation of the 
ancient smelting bouses A piece of this slag (which was at first 
mistaken for a volcanic product) was analysed by myself It yielded 
but faint traces of copper, shewing that the native processes of 
extraction, however rude, were effectual m completely separating the 
metal But 1 must now proceed to observe upon the actual specimens 
of the ore submitted to my examination, purposely avoiding all allu¬ 
sion to the mercantile value of the mines, the estimates of the expSnee 
of working them, and the invitations to join in an association for this 
purpose *—objects which are highly Interesting to the commuifity, con¬ 
nected with so laudable ft measui e for developing the natural riches of 

* The ** steel-grtuqfi#, crystalhzed silvery ore, invariably found m green-stone 
slate, and partly imbedded m quartz, the richest ore met with,” is doubtless 
No. d, the sulphurct,—J. P. 
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the country; but which cannot with propriety be entered upon in a 
work devoted exclusively to literature and science. 

The ores now presented to me are from three different localities. 
They differ considerably in quality one from the other, and all from 
the formet‘ ore. which Dr Thomson pronounced to be an anbydious 
carbonate, new towpiineralogy. 

No 1 A parcel, weighing 90 lbs of roughly-picked and cleaned 
ore, has a quaitzose matiix, in some paits colored green, or appear¬ 
ing so from the malachite beneath the transpaient crystal It con¬ 
tains much iron, which, on solution in an acid, appears in thefoim of 
a yellow ochre Ten per cent of quartz was separated from this 
specimen on pounding it Roughly, befoie setting it a|>art for anrilvsis 

No 2 "A parcel of the same weight is labelled “ Bungeral Metlak** 
and IS the species stated to be found in clusteied nodules in the 
alluvium, of lounded exterior, as though they had been detached from 
their oiigtnal site, and lebuiied here The ferruginous matiix of this 
ore, on solution, assumes the appearance of a dark-ied oxide It is 
the same probably as that of Dr Thomson’s specimen. The carbo¬ 
nate of copper iflns through it in veins, but the mixtuie of snlphuret 
of iron and perhaps of copper with the oxide, gives the whole a dark 
arenaceous texture 

No 3 The richest ore of the three is at the same time the mo«t 
abundant,and promises to yield the safest leturn, as it luiis in unbroken 
veins I'his ore is a combination of carbonate and sulphuret, the 
former intermixed with the latter, but readily distinguishable from 
It, as the sulphuret is crystallized, and has the grey metallic lustre 
of galena The specific gravity of this ore is 3 77, being intermediate 
between that of the caibonate, 3 2, and the sulphuret, 4 5 

The anahsis was conducted for the sake of expedition on «<cparate 
pai cels of 100 grains each, lu lieu of attempting the separation of the 
ingiedients from a single parcel Some variation may thus be in¬ 
duced fiomthe 11 regularity of the oie, but, on the whole, the results 
ought to be more trust-worthy Thus the carbonic acid was estima¬ 
ted by the Joss of weight on digesting 100 grams, finely pounded, m 
dilute nitric acid The water, (for none of these ores was found to be 
anhydrous,) by heating in a glass tube, removing the aqueous vapour 
by bibulous paper, and ascertaining the loss. As the ore generally 
lost its green colour by this operation, it is possible that a portion of 
carbonic acid was also driven off. Calcination in an open dish, m the 
muffle of an assay furnace, gave a loss, which was compounded of that 
of the carbonic acid and the water Calcination drives off the sidphur 
also, but the equivalent of oxygen, which replaces it, being of precisely 
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equal weight, this operation affords no test of the quantity of sulphur 
present —In fact, not expecting from Dr Thomson's analysis, to find 
sulphur m the Nellore copper ore, I at first neglected the precautions 
necessary for its separation Tins was accordingly effected on other 
samples, by Imiling m strong nitiic acid, which, from its heat, caused 
part of the sulphur m a pure state to rise in fus^d globules to the 
surface while a portion, being oxygenated, was afterwards separated 
by precipitation with barytes 

The quantity of copper was most conveniently estimated from the 
black oxide taken up from the calx by dilute nitric acid It was also 
obtained directly from other samples by reduction of the oxide with 
charcoal and borax —The iron and pyrite% were deduced from the 
difference between the residue in the cold solution, and that from the 
hot dissolution in stiong acid of another parcel, before calcination 


Collecting together the results of the above operations, we have 
the following data, whence to deduce the composition of the three 
specimens ‘ 



No 1 No 2 No 3. 

a 

Loss of carbonic acid by digeshon in dilute nitric 
acid, . . • . • • 

12 0 

14 6 

70 

b 

Loss of water (and some cavb acid ’) by heating 
without oir in a glass tube, 

‘i 0 

70 

30 

c 

Total loss on calcination with access of air, 

17 ■) 

17 8 

21 0 

c2. Ditto average of two other trials (more carbonate,) 

20 0 

20 3 

23 5 

d 

Oxide of copper taken np from calx c by dilute acid. 

37 7 

49 2 

73 7 

e 

Residue of insoluble earths and ox iron, after <f, 

44 8 

33 0 

5 3* 

f 

Residue from digestion of crude oie in boiling nitric 

acid, . • • • • 

20 0 

13 9 

19 0 


The same, after burning off the sulphur and redi- 
gesting m do 

20 0? 

8 5 

0 0 

h 

Sulphur, separated on boiling ra strong aad. 

0 fi 

2 1 

9 0 

t 

Sulphate of barytes precipitated afterwards, .. 

1 4 

17 S 

28 5 


Weight of metallic copper actually recoveredfrom c 2, 

28 5 

52 2 

59 0 


In regard to d. No 3, tt was observed on digestion 

in cold 

nitric 


acid, that a very considetable poilion of the calx of copper was of a 
red color, or in the state of protoxide, or perhaps in a metallic state, 
and was not taken up without disengagement of nitrous gas ; —the 
weight 73 7 must therefore be increased, to give the true weight in 
terms of the peroxide This is also proved by the amount of loss in 
c, 210, which IS considerably in excess , and it was remarked on 
removing the calx from the fire that it was agglutinated, so as per- 

* This residue may have consisted partly of snlphuret of copper that had 
escaped decomposition in the fire; for another specimen was wholly solublci and 
httle iron was present in the solution. 
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haps to have prevented the access of air to oxidate the interior — 
The sulphur enables us to approximate the correction of this item, 
for 12 8 requires 51 5 copper,*=64 3 black or peroxide, and this, 
added to 22 8, the peroxide of the carbonate, would give^ 87 7 , which 
is 14 0 greater^than the actual return from the fire —Again, deducting 
the deficiency aftdK. calcination (c) 210, from the sum of the three 
volatile ingredients—sulphur, 12 8, carbonic acid, 7 0 , and water 3 0 
=22 8, there remains but 1 8 for the weight of oxygen absorbed in 
place of the sulphur, whereas 12 8 are required —Adding the dif¬ 
ference 1: 0 to rf, we shall have 84 7 This number will be lound to be 
a little in defect from the subsequent results, while 87 7 is a little too 
gieat, a mean mav thcreifoie be adopted 



♦ 

Fioru the above data, we may now proceed 

to extract the 

Simple 

elements of eacli specimen of ore 






No 1 

No 2 

No 3 

1 

Metallic copper, calculated from the oxide 

30 2 

39 5 

69 0 

m 

Pure sulphur, fiom h and *, 

0 8 

4 5 

12 8 

n 

Carbonic and, less for hygrometnc moisture, 

10 8 

11 1 

6 3 


The carbonic ifcid being supposed to be wholly combined with 
copper, while the sulphur may be partly united with iron, we may 
calculate the proportions of the caibonates and sulphurets by ifi’eansof 
the scale of chemical equivalents, thus 

iVo 1 No 2 No 3. 

0 . The carbonic acid will require copper, , 31 4 38 6 18 3 

Now m the fiist two of these, the copper required so nearly agrees 
with the calculated weight of metal, / that the latter may be looked 
upon as existing here wholly in the form of carbonate, and the sulphur 
as united entirely with iron* In No 3, however, we find that the 
majority of the copper remains , and knowing the nearly total absence 
of iron m this "specimen, we may conclude it to be a mixture of nearly 
two parts sulphuset, with one of carbonate 

The miner would lest content with the determination of the pure 
metal m the ore, and would have good reason to be satisfied with the 
60 per cent actual yield” of No 3, oi even with the 30 per cent, 
of the poorest of the three ores , but the mineralogist will prefer an 
exhibition of «the component salts of the ores, according to the usuid 
synthetical formula. I may here remark, that the water separated (b) 
IB more than is required to convert the carbonate into a hydrate or 
ordinal y malachite. thus, 

• 

* In the second Analysis of No 2, however, the copper actually recovered, k, so 
much exceeds this quantity, that It is evident this ore frequently contains sulphuret, 
or IS of Very variable quality. , 
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No. 1. No. 2 No 3. 

p. The copper combined with carbonic acid being, . 30 2 39*5 18 

q, will requite water to hydrate it, ... * . 4 2 55 2 5 

The excess in b may have been carbonic acid, partially driven off 
The chemical composition of the three minerals may therefore be 


thus expressed. 

• 




No 1 

No> 2 

No 3. 

Hydrated carbonate of copper, . 

... . 52 s. 

58 5 

31 7 

Sulphuret of copper, ... . . 

. . . 0 

0 > 

610 

Sulphuret of iron, .. 

. 2 1 

12 4 

0 0 

Oxide of iron, silex, &c .... 

.. .. 43 5 

25 1 

5 3 

fiOss or excess, .... * ... .. . . 

. 2 0 

■—6 0 

0 0 


• 100 0 

100 0 

100 0 


The excess in No 2, is doubtless owing to the irregularity of the 
locky adm xture m different specimens, whereof one yielded 44, and 
another only 13 9 of insoluble matter, on digestion in acid 

The richness of the last of the three minerals will more than com* 
pensate for the increase of trouble and expencb in the reduction of 
the ore by successive roastings, and practical mine’-s assett, that the 
glance or grey sulphuret is a much steadier and mure plentiful ore 
than the carbonate 

1 should add, before concluding the above imperfect analysis of 
the Nellore copper ores, that 1 tested them in vain for silver and 
other metals Neither did aisenic appear to be present. 

I may here mention, that among the specimens of minerals pre¬ 
sented to me by Mi Kerr, as occurring within the copper mining 
district, associated with the micaceous schist, are the following, 
corundum and adamantine spar, garnets, dark-gieen actinolite, red 
chalk, manganese, besides carbonate of magnesia, and other minerals 
of which specimens have not yet reached me An ore of mercury is 
also suspected to exist in the same range of rocks The surface of the 
gneiss or micaceous schist, wliei e exposed to the air, is frequently seen 
tinged of a green colour, from the trickling of water holding carbonate 
of copper in solution, through crevices of the rock 

!> 

Copper Mines of Stnghdna, tn the Shekdwati country 
I take this opportunity of acknowledging the receijit of further 
specimens of the ores of these mines from Colonel Stacy — ^They 
consist of the yellow and grey sulphurets, caibonates, and the 
blue native sulphate in deliquescent crystals The latter is probably 
produced from the pyrites; as is the sulphate of iron from its sulphuret. 
Both of these occur also at Singh£na: the sulphate, from its dif¬ 
ferent tints, having the native names of pila and hura kasis, or 
yellow and gieen vitriol. There is also among the specimens a tnungya 
4 V 
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kai(», which appears to be a compound of alum, and the sulphates of 
iron, and copper There are two very beautiful specimens of virgin 
copper m mammellated concretions, coating oxide of iron, which appear 
to have been formed by a natural decomposition of the blue soluble 
sulpfaute oif coming in contact with the iron ore ' 

A full descri^tian, of the Singblna mines, and the mode of extract¬ 
ing and worhing up the ore, (bv Captain Boilsav, of the Engineers ?) 
18 punted in the' third volume of the Gleanings iii Science, page 380. 
It does not appear from that notice, that any previous roasting of the 
ore IS resoited to , but instead of this process, the ore is ground to a fine 
powdei, formed into cakes with cow-dung then burnt m a “ clamp,” 
and lastly, mixed with scoria of iron to be blasted The iron in this 
operation,'deoxidated by the charcoal, doubtless assists in removing 
the sulphur fiom the copper by its superior affinity. The metal pro¬ 
duced from these mines is, howevei, not thoroughly refined, but 
according to Captain Boilbau, is bhttle, and of a lilac colour while 
that of Basdwar in the Bhartpur district, (most probably a carbonate) 
is at once melted down into a fine malleable metal—but on the other 
hand, the latter is^^oo poor an ore to be worked profitably 

The extent to which the Skekdwati mines have been woiked in for¬ 
mer ages of Hindu prosperity is fully equal to that we have seen of 
the Nellore mines, and strikingly similar m every respect “The 
sconse, or khangar, that have been accumulating for ages, have at 
length formed a line of small hills, several hundred feet in length, and 
from thirty to sixty feet high there are four insulated stone bastions 
built oil ore of these artificial mounds The rocky ridge in which 
the excavations have been earned on for generations is pierced by 
numerous shafts, giving access to the galleries, by which the hills are 
]ione>-combed in e\ery direction to the length of a kos, if the natives 
are to be believed ” But I must refer to the article whence these 
paragraphs are quoted, for the whole account will be read with 
interest. 

1 am in expectation of further specimens of the Skekdwati minerals 
from Mr, D^ 1 AN. 


Ajmir Copper Mines. 

A new locality of coppei ore has recently been brought to notice 
by Captain C J Dixon, m the neighbourhood of Ajmir, where three 
different shafts have been opened Specimens of the ore extracted 
thence were forwarded to me by the present Governor General, along 
with a copy of the report from Captain Dixon, on the subject, dated 
6th May, 1835, from which 1 extract the following particulars i 
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•* The Ajm(r ore in mineialogical phraseology is * termed a ferru- 
genous red oxtde of copper,’ and being free from sulphur, two ope¬ 
rations are sufficient to metallize it , one smelting, and one refining. 
The ore m Shekdwati, as well as the principal ores worked in Corn¬ 
wall and Wales, are sulphurets, copper pytites They require suc¬ 
cessive calcinations, roastings. and smeltings , eig^Rt separate processes 
being essential to perfect metalisation At the same time, that our 
operations are conducted with celerity, and consequently at a compa- 
latively small outlay , inasmuch, that the ore, on the third day after it has 
been dug fiom the vein, is reduced to a metallic state, adapted for sale, 
(while in Europe calcination alone occupies several months,) the busi¬ 
ness of smelting is wholly free from that uansomeness, so injurious to 
health, which characterises works of this nature at home, when sul¬ 
phur forms an ingredient in the chemical composition of the ore. 

“ The first vein was opened nqpr Giigt a, four miles N N East of 
AjnUr It runs north and south, and its bieadth varies from a span 
to four inches It is situated on the plain, within one hundred and 
fifty yards from the i aiige of hills , its greatest depth being sixty feet 
from the surface An admixture of ores from separate veins is essen¬ 
tial to a complete fusion, and with this intention, a vein was sought 
and opened at Rdjgarh, twelve miles S S West of this This vein, 
also on the plain, but near the hills, is only twenty-five feet from the 
surface, while a third has been opened, within the last fifteen days, 
near Rajduri, ten miles south of Ajmir. The presence of copper 
has been detected at other spots indeed, it is beyond doubt the whole 
of the Ajnur valley is traversed by veins, which run from Ktshen- 
garh to Rdjgarh, a distance of thirty miles, industry and capital 
being the sole requisite to their complete development. In Corn¬ 
wall, good veins are not met with, until attaining a depth of three 
hundred feet and upwards At present, our labouis are confined 
almost to the surface The transmission of these specimens will, 
1 hope, prove so far useful, that should the Honorable the Governor 
General be pleased to make them over for analyzation to some scien¬ 
tific gentleman in Calcutta, their intrinsic value as ores Will be ascer¬ 
tained , for though the studies of the laboratory be as widely different 
tn their issues from the labors of the furnace, as theory is from prac¬ 
tice, still a favorable result in the former will be highly satisfactory, 
and may at a future period warrant the establishment of the works on 
a large scale. In exemplification of the observation in reference to 
theory and proctifie, various specimens treated in the study yield from 
twenty to eighty per cent., while the average produce of the mines in 
Cornwall for some years past has ranged fiom eight and a quarter to 
4x2 
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ten per cent of metal The reason is obvious. In the small way, 
assoited specimens are selected, and bv proper care and attention to 
their treatment, every particle of metal is recovered But in the 
large way, in the smelting furnace, rich and poor ores with a good 
deal of extlaneous matter incorporated therewith aie fused together. 
Hence the lesult o| the furnace always falls short of the issue of 
experiments in the study " 

Captain Dixon is quite correct as to the fallacy of trusting to the 
results of the laboiatory in regard to the average produce of mining 
operations The nature of the oie, and of its associated minerals, is 
all that the chemist can pionounce upon In this respect, the Ajmir 
ores, like those of Bhartptfr, hardly ufTci much encouragement. none 
of the spebimens, small as they are, consist of homogeneous ore, but 
are in general, merely coatings of carbonate on a ferruginous matiix, 
or veins in quartz and a micaceous schist It is piobable, however, 
that small cabinet specimens would be selected for this very object of 
shewing the connection with other rucks, and that far richer lumps 
are taken to the smelting house 

The ore from kdjgarh, twelve miles S S W of Ajmir, is accom¬ 
panied with slender prismatic crystals of selenite, of black augite, 
hydrated red oxide of iron, and caibonate of the same metal Theie 
are also veins of an aluminous or silicious malachite, which may be 
termed iurquotse coppei ore , it is of a fine blue colour, translucent 
wheie thin, breaking with conchoidal fracture, aud appaiently capa¬ 
ble of being converted to ornamental uses It diffeis from the tui- 
quoise*’, in being insoluble m acids, which take up only the green 
colouring matter, a carbonate of coppei. 1 have not further analysed 

this curious mineral At Rdjaurt, ten miles S W of Ajmir, the 
carbonate is of a lightei colour, rooie earthy, and accompanied with 
small yellow scales of mien and iron At Gugra, four miles N N E of 
Ajmir, the malachite is associated with carbonate of lead, a micaceous 
carbonate of iron, and with a rich galena oi sulphuret of lead Yel¬ 
low copper pyrites also shews itself, and earthy veins of a pale blue, 
very sunilar.to some of the streaks in the turquoise rocks of Nisha- 
pm, ill Persia It is possible that this mineral itself might be met 
with, on farthci search, if felspar or other aluminous minerals exist in 
the Ajmxr hills the matrix of the turquoise is also a red iron clay ore, 
very similar to that of the copper mines. 

* See aualjBig of this mineral m the Gleanings in Silence, u. 375. 
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VIII —Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

Wednaeday Evening, the Uh*November, 1835. 

Captain PembebtoKj Senioi Member present, in the chair 
The Hon’ble Sir Benjamin Malkin, Kt, and Charles Hay Cameron, 
Esq, propose^at the last meeting, were ballotted for, and unanimously 
elected Afembers of the Society *, *' 

Read a letter fiom Lieut W C. Baker, acknovnedgiog his election 
as a member 

Read a letter from Thomas Dickenson, Esq, Secretary Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, acknowledging the receipt of a copy of the 
Index to the Asiatic Researches 

Head a letter fiom Charles Konio, Esq Foreign Secretary to the Royal 
Society of London, acknonledging the receipt of a copy of M Csoma nis 
Kouos’s Tibetan Grammar and Dictionary 

Library. * 

The following books were presented 

Proceedings of the Geological Society of London, No. VJ—by the Society 
Madras Journal of Liteiature and Science, No 9, October 1835 —by the 
Madras Literary Society • 

A Treatise on the manufacture of Saltpetre, descriptive of the operations and 
proper plans to be used for the manufacture of Culmee and Couteub —by Mr J 
Stephenson, and presented by him ‘ 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No 23 —by the Editors 
Meteorological Register for September, 1835 —by the Surveyor General 

The following books weie received from the Oriental Translation 
Fund 

The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben Meir, the Sphardi Trans¬ 
lated fiom the Hebrew by C, H F Biallobiotzky, vol I. 

Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental languages, vol. 2nd 
Les Aventures De Kamrup, par M Garcin De Tassy 

Harivansa, or Histoire de la Famille de Han, part Ist —by M A Langlots, 
Etbiopic Didascaha, or the Ethiopic version of the Apostolic Constitutions 
received in the Chuich of Abyssinia, with an Enghsh translation —by Thomas 
Pell Plat, Esq , F A S 

Nipon o Dai itsi Ran, ou Annales dea Empereurs da Japon, 1 vol —by M J, 
Klaproth 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Swatnson's Animals 

A piece of ancient Hindu Sculpture, representing a female (goddess), 
with a child, walking, dug up in the rums of Canouj, uos presented by 
Colonel Stacy 

Literary 

Read n letter from W H Macnaohten, Esq, Secretary to Govern, 
ment, Political Department, forwaiding on behalf of the Honorable the 
Governor Geneial of India in Council, a copy of notes taken by Captain 
Wade, relative to the teintoiy of Jskardoh, and of his coirespondence 
with the ruler of that country 

A memoii on the mountain tribes, on the extreme N E. frontier of 
Bengal, by J. McCosh, Civil Assistant Surgeon at Goalparah— presented 
by the Author 

Extiacts from both these papers were read. ^ 

Physical 

The following extPiract of a private letter fiom Captain Cavtley to the 
Secretary was read, noticing the discovery of further fossils in vast quan. 
tity in the Sew5hk range. 
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A tiip to the Sewiliks, near the Pinjore vallef, lately, haa tatroduced ns to the 
Anoplothermm /* la a peifrct line of six molars on one side, and four ditto in the other 
aide of upper jaw I say Anoplotfienum, for the rear molars have the distinguishing 
mark in the insulated mamiUa pointed out by Cvvieaf, as that which distinguishes 
the Anoplutheilum from the Pmeotherium, although the position of the molai bone, 
part of which is distinguishable, appears to differ from that of the former animal, 
and gives it a greater resemblance to the Palneotherium , this i^ a beautiful fossil, 
and dug out but I must give you a histoiy of the last week 

“ I had to lasitepadupur on canal matters, and found both Baker and Durand 
as eager as myself TOr a short excursion into the Sewdliks , and as all our parties 
were out, we determined on visiting those most westerly, who were woiking 
at a village called Mogmund (a common name apparently) in the Ramgurh dis> 
trict, about 50 miles W of Dddupur our loute took us through Sidaura, 
Naraingurh, Mir kd Gurhi, Ramgurh, to the village of Mogmund, which lies in 
a nook of these little hills, open only on the west here we remained three days, 
returning to Dddupur by regular marches, and visiting Khet Pdiali, another 
little, village close under the hills on our way, as near this village is a stratum 
of a clay conglomerate, or mail full of testaceous remains chiefly Bivalves (vane* 
ties of Unio,) reptiles, ai^ fish, of the former, you have already specimens, and 
with the latter, you shall be provided in due course The country on this route was 
open and well cultivated, rice in great abundance, and cultivation of all sorts up to 
the foot of the lulls Xhese hills differ much in appearance fiom those between the 
Jamna and Ganges , the abruptly scarped precipices, and mural clifl's, with the hug^ 
strata of shingle, aie here replaced by a^compaiatively lowseiiesof undulating hills, 
consisting of an eternal succession of sands and clays, with here and there b^s of a 
coarse sandstone, or fine shingle conglomerate, accessible at all points excepting 
those where slips have taken place, and free ft om jungle and high vegetation, except¬ 
ing in hollows, and the lines of ravines skirting the tributaries to the mam outlets 
of drainage 

“The bills weih covered with fossils like all the others (how they could have 
escaped observation before, must remain a source of wonder) Mastodons and 
hippopotamus's remains looking one m the face ut eveiy step! Amongst the remains 
collected were those of the rat and porcupine, too pei-fect to admit of any 'doubt The 
specimens of each consisting of the palate, with the two lines of molars 1'! Although 
three days at this place, and superintending my digging parties, I must confess my 
inability to deride strictly whether we were working in a stratum or in dehns this 
may appear strange to a person who has been unaccustomed to examine and decide 
on the position of strata, bnt will be understood and appreciated I imagine by any 
one who has had his attention strictly hi ought to bear upon the point Shrubs, 
inequalities of suiface, ravines, et hoc genus omne, all and each of them battling 
every meb 1 I am however inclined to consider that we had both, and that we were 
workmg m both a soft sandstone stratum, and also in a superficial coating of debris 
A great number of perfect bones, the whole senes of a leg foi instance, jaw bones, 
and other remains were fan Iv found and dug out from the rock, at other places, huge 
masses of hard rock were found imbedded in the softer rock or soil, the said masses 
consisting in most cases of agglutinated bones the shape of these masses give an 
appearance of their having fallen formerly from some parent rock, and being now 
found as debris , but the circumstance of finding the connected joints of animals is 
altogether in favor of the excavation being in the stratum in which they were on* 
gtnally deposited The question does not appear to me of much consequence, as the 
bones are not rounded by attrition, and are as sharp and perfect in their form and 
outline, as when belon^ng to the living animal, although frequently broken, and 
jammed "together, as would be the case in a skeleton or a mass of bones being forced 
together in an upheavement of the country upon which or in which they were col¬ 
lected • 

“ I mav remark that onr excavation was not on the outcrop of the strata, but in 
the slope, and the working parties were successful m tbeir operations at many points 
on the whole surface of that side of the roonntain This deposit appears to be Mto* 
getber wanting in the mastodons, reptiles, and hippopotami' the remains at present 
dug out consist of portions of anoplotherium or paleothenum, rhinoceros, hog, 
horse, rnminants of the most gigantic dimensions, with those of the smaller classes, 
earnivoia, hyiena, cams, tiger (or lion), and a small species of a feline animal, a very 
perfect cranium of which is in the possession of Lieuts Durand and Bakbr. Many 

* ThiifoHil is eithtt the Anoplotherium, or a new vanety of the'^altBotherlum, and if it was 
not for dw insulated mamiUa, refsrred to, its classification amongst the latter gwem would. 1 
•uapect, be undoubtedly correct The discovery of more pofect reawins of the Sesd, will lettie 
this Mdnt St once . 

t Volume ill p n. Osssmens fostUes. 
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of the bones of these animals are coming out perfect, and some have been found, as I 
before mentioned, in connected joints I 

“With reference to the Sivathenum, I regretted much my inability to obtain 
the dimensions of one of the most superb fossilsi I suppose that ever was found, 
it was unfortunately discovered and excavated by a party of work'people em¬ 
ployed by a gentleman with whom I was unacquainted, and although 1 saw the 
fossil when in the rock, I was prevented from getting the mcasuiemeuts after¬ 
wards. This specimen consisted of the femur and tibia, with the tarsal, meta¬ 
tarsal, and phalanges of one of these gigantic ruminants that ti.me and patience 
will and must intromice ns to ( In the bones of all the animal§'xii<icovered, there are 
differences from those of their existing congeners that will be pointed out hereafter, 
It may be sufficient here to advert to the fact. The teeth that ai e found at this spot 
are beautifully perfect, and from the softness of the matrix or rock in which they 
sure imbedded, easily cleared and exhibited There is an evident grouping of animals 
throughout I The hippopotami, mastodons, &c. which in some localities are in such 
abundance, are in others wanting, their place being occupied by carnivora, rumin¬ 
ants, &c The testaceous remains as yet found have been accompanied by reptiles 
and fisb. We have in fact an extended tract of country upheaved, and the diffirent 

f roups as might be expected in their natural habitats " It is hardly a month since 
attempted, in a note on the Gavial of these hills, to eimmerate the probable propor¬ 
tions of animals that existed on this tract I Daring this short period, we have added 
another family, Uodentia, to our catalogue, and another genus of the Pachydermata, 
besides the splendid additions to our former list in the farther elucidation of those 
already founo, in the discovery of more perfect specimens of bone, especially of the 
horse, rWoceros, and the larger ruminan^ 11 You will join with me m an excla¬ 
mation, which has been upon my lips, day after day, since the discovery of the first 
fragment of bone—' What shall we have next ?* ’* 

1 A small, but splendid, collection of stuffed birds, presented b]r 
Captain Pembgrton 

As they were received only the same morning, the Curator defet red his report until 
the next meeting 

2 A species of Pteromyt, presented by Captain Davidson, from OoaL 
parah, Assam 

3. A collection of Mammalia and Birds from Cvoalparab, Assam, 
presented by Dr. McCosh The collection consists of the following 
specimens 

Mammalia 

1 — Mungusta Mongoz 

2 -—Pteromyt 

.3 —Motehus Memim 

4 — Motehus Memtna —(Skeleton) 

Birds. 

1 —Alcedo Bengalensu 
2 — Dterurut Cceruletcens 
d —Ttirdus Soluarts 
4 —Ortohts MelttHocephalttt, 

5 —Eudynamyt Onentalu. 
fi,—Sueerot Homrat. 

7 —Bueeros Malabarteut 
8 — Oarrulut Bengalenttt, 

9 — Polyplettron Hardwtektt, 

10 — Phastams OaUus—2 male and 1 female specimens. o 
11 —Phatnanus laneatus. 

12 — OaUtnale Porphyrw 
13 —Ftthgula Oaryophyllaeta. 

The Bueeros Homrat is considerably laiger than the one described by Mr. 
Hodoson m the 2nd part, 18th vol. Researches of the Asiatic Society From tip 
of the bill to tip of the tail. Dr McCosh's specimeu measures five feet two 
laches, that of Mr Hodgson’s is only four feet Si inches in length And by 
comparing the bill an^ casque with two of the Nipal bird, in the cabinet of the 
Curator, the inferior size of the latter is very apparent There is, belon^ug to 
Captam PaMaBSTON, a specimen now upon the table, of the biU and casqae of 
the same bird, from Chittagong, even larger lusize than thatfroiD Assam.-^vii. 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


N^o. 47‘— November^ 1835.* 


I —JVb/w taken by Captain C M. Wadb, Political Agent at Ludtdna, iit 

1829, relative to the Territory and Government ofiskhrdoh.from mfor* 

motion given by Charaqh Ati, an agent who was Reputed to hm in that 

year by Ahmad Shah, the Gelpo or ruler of that cifuntry, 

[Read at the Meeting of the 4th November j 

{In publishing the accompanying memoir, we have purposely not availed ourselves 
of the pel mission given us oy the author, to omit the copies of his correspondence 
with the Gelpo of JskArdoh, because the dates of these letters establish the fact 
of Captain Wade’s attention having been drawn to the traditionary history of this 
place in ItiSj), previous to the infoimation suiquired in Lieut, Bdrkfb’ travels that 
appeared in our second volume. In 1831, Captain Wade urged M Jaudemont 
to push his way into little Tibet, as may be seen by a remark in his letters, and 
the deputation from the ruler of IskArdok tbeiein described, consisted of the same 
individuals whom our author interrogated at LbdtAna Mr Viqne, an English 
traveller, is now op his way to little Tibet, and will doubtless dear up the importMt 
question suggestfid to,the native ruler by Moorcroft, whose own papers probably 
contain some speculhMons on the subject (See also Cboua de Kubos’s note on the 
geography of Tibet, J A b. vol.i ) 2 l, and Burnes’ note, il 306 )—Ed J 


Preliminary Corresfondekck 

Fk'om Ahmad Sha'h, tke Oelpo or ruler of Isk&rdok (capital of little Tibet), to 
Captain C, M Wade, Political agent at Ludtdna. 

After Compliments, , , ^ j i. 

Sometime ago Mr. MooRCRorT came towards my country*, and by lua 
friendly disposition and great kindness, sowed the seeds of a lasting friendship 

***Adveiling* to the general rule and prdetice which the English ohterve of 
making a friend of every stranger, and that, please God, they will never abenate 
themsdves from one with whom they are already connected, on hearing the newa 
of your auspicious approach (Captain Wade’s first mission to the Panjdb in 
1827 Irom Earl Amherst, the Governor General of India,) I wrote to you and 
sent you a message, but my letter was intercepted on the way by my enenaes, and ’ 
prevented from reaching ite destinationf. 

• Mr Moorcboft opened a correspondence with Abm AD Sha^b from Laddkh, 

but did not visit Iskdrddli _ . 

+ The letter of which a translation is now given was browht by way of I^lu It 

was folded in the sue and shape of a rupee, and was enclosed in a pie<» 
and worn as an armlet to elude discovery, the Sikhs and the people of Lad&kh bo^ 

4 o ^ 
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, <8«iiM«rlettor« «ddres8ed to me hy Mr. Moorcroft, are in my poanetion, and 
1 boar bis eornttmueationB in my mind 1 would send you one of his letters, but 
I refbrd them as sacred relics, and do not like to part with any one of them, 
lest it might fall into the hands of malevolent enemies on the way The follow. 

hg IS a passage from one of the letters which 1 received from bun " It is 
■ supposed that Albxander the Grbat came to Iskandanh, and th^ some vestige of 
' btm IB still to b« found there In that event, is it in the foi m of arms or weapons, 
Of books, and ifbopks, are they in the Persian or Grecian language* " He gave 
me at the same time Come kind and consideiate counsels 1 was not then aware 
of any vestiges,u.nd Mr Moorcroft departed on his ]oui ney After some research 
I have ascertained that there is a part of the foundation of an old dilapidated 
fort, which was destroyed by fire If there should be any thing, it will probably 
he found beneath these ruins God knows Let me recommend you therefore to 
depute an intelligent gentleman of youi own tribe, who will be able to satisfy 
himself by personal inquiry on eveiy subject, as well as on the existence or 
otheiwise of the Macedonian relics that are supposed to be here 

There was a report, that Mi Moorcroft was desirous of finding a way to 
Yarqand , % but his scheme %faa frustrated by the intrigues of the people ol 
Ladakh If you have the same design, there is a passage to Yarqand through 
my cottutry, which is available to you if you please Consider my humble roof 
as your own 

Do not foil to despatch some one 4 U your part I am anxiously waiting to 
receive him Although it is like the ant pieferring a petition to Solaiman, 
there is no impiopriety in making an application, and 1 trust that you will not 
withdraw your hand from the request of the petitioner 

1 suspect that some vestiges of Alexanuer the Great are likely to be di8> 
covered beneath the*foandation , but God knows whether there are any or not. 

Prom Captain Wade to Ahmad Sha'h, dated the 22nd of August, 1829 
After Compliments, 

1 liave been delighted by the receipt of your fnendly letter, transmitted by the 
hand of Cb\ba'(}u>Ai.i Sha'h, your agent The pei usal of it afforded me the 
highest gratification in the glad tidings that it conveved of your health and 
happiness What you write regarding the journey of Mr Moorcroft in your 
* direction, and that he < ultivated amicable relatiuua with you, is very intelligible 
It IB the duty of the officeisof the British Government to consider those who are 
well affected towards them as their sincere ft lends, and to attach them by daily 
increabing ties of unity and friendship 

As I have been engaged on a journey (to Delhi), the dismisuon of your 
agent has been delayed I now take the first opportunity of giving him his 
leave to return On Ins arrival in your presence, he will communicate to you 
the sentiments of esteem and regard which you have established m my heart 

Consideiing me among your well wishers, continue to delight me often by the 
receipt of your friendly letters 

From Ahmad Sha'h to Captain Wade 

After Compliments, 

Ptaise be to God, that by the blessing of his infinite favour, the garden of 
fnendship and unity, watered by his mercy and bounty, is blooming between us, 
loaded with fiagrance and joy 

I offer thanks to the Almighty, that I have bad the pleasure to receive your 
propitious letter by the arrival of my agent Chara'gh Aei , adverting to the 
gratifying expressions contained in it, that, it is the rule ot liie British nation 

being supposed to he jealous of the writer’s design There is enmity between 
Ahmad <Sha'h and the chief of Ladkkh, and the presence of the Sikhs m Kashmir 
reodeii, it difficult to maintain a commumcation by that route without their know, 
ledge 

* Ahmad Sha'h’s agent informed me, that there was a book in hia master’s 
possession in a charactei which no one could read He desuibed it to be bound m 
a clasp cover It is probable, that this hook is a Latin Bible, left by some of the 
Jesuits who visited this pait of Asia in the 15th century, and not of any Grecian 
origin. 
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to cultivate relatiotiB of friendship, and make friends of strattgefr$, an# to 
alienate themselves from their friends, thank God, that my wish is gratifte^i , 

Chara^oh Ati has delivered to me yonr nsessage, that you wem detllrOBa'^of 
Mcemng intelligence from this quarter as well as of the iltate of affaire in 
neighbouring countiies Immediately on his ariival, I sent one or ipy people^ 
to collect inforigatioo , but unhappily, he had scarcely reached the midway o{ 
his destination, which is two months journey from hence, before he died I forth* 
With despatched anothci person , hut he has not yet return'd In consequence 
I have postponed Chara'gh Aii’s departure to yon unftl his return If the 
man whom 1 have sent come back befoie the snow begins to fall, Ch ara'oh Ali 
will soon have the honor of presenting himself before you , but if, God forbid, 
he should not have returned when the winter has commenced, and the road be* 
comes impassible, I will still depute Chara'gh Ali to you with intelligence of 
such passing events as may come to my knowledge*. 

I have nothing more to add than to expiess my hope, that you will not forget 
to gratify me constantly by tidings of your welfare 

From Captain Wadp to Ahmad Sha'h, dai^I thr 8tA (\f Feb 1831 
After Compliments, 

The leceipt of your friendly letter, at a tune when I was very anxious to hear 
from you, has ddightcd me beyond measure, and the news which it contained of 
your health and happiness have afforded me the highest giatification 

I am rejoiced to learn, that yp»»«>'^’#b sent a person to collect intelligence 
regarding the state of affiiirs in ymitr quarter, and your intention of communicnt- 
itig the icsult to me by the hand of Chara'gh Ali, when your messenger should 
return These fiicndly offices bear ample testimony tA your good will towards 
the British nation I expect that ere now you will have despatched yonr agent 
with inteUigenic fio n that quarter It is evident thattheieis nothing in the 
world more exalted than fnendsliip, for the peace and good order of the affairs 
of mankipd depend on it When i^s benign influence reigns between different 
nations, it is espeeiiilly pioductive ot mutual advantages 

Regard me among your sincere friends, and gratify me often by your friendly 
communications, as they are a source of great delight to my mind 
From Ahmad Siia'h to Captain Wade 

After Compliments, 

Praise be to God, that through his blessing, affairs in this quarter at the present 
date are in a satisfactoiy stite The mirror of my heart is soiled with no care 
but the desire of an inteiview with you, which by the divine favour I hope will 
soon take place May success and prosperity attend your tribe 

It must not be concealed, thit from the beginning I hive been moved by an 
anxiety beyond bounds to Conner t myself with the well-wishers and faithful 
servants of your Government, by ties of friendship, mil to identify myself 
without reserve with their interests My mind was occupied with these thoughts 
when Mr Moobcroft happily came and resided in my vicinity (Ladkkh), where 
be was delayed for a time from a cause which I have heard, but do not exactly 
know the secret of the affair At that period he opened a cordial communication 
with me by the inteuhange of friendly letters , after whiih, I had no opportunity 
of gratifying my heart’s desire 1 then despatched Char a'gh Ai i with a letter 
to you, and had the pleasure to receive one in reply Although my agent was 
engaged to return to you soon, his departure has been delayed owing to a 
mrcomstance which the bearer will explain Since that time, I have written 
several letters successively to you, vrhu h do not appear to have reached their 
destination 

Mean while, M JAaDEMONT came to Kashmir, and renewed the friendly 
sentiments which posesssed my heart I deputed Ohara'oh Ali and another person 

named Na'zim to him, and had the gratification ot cultivating through them the 

\ 

* With the present letter I received a separate paper, containing an account of the 
recurrence of the insuirecHon in Eastern Turkistdn, which 1 forwarded at the time 
to the Secretary to the Governor General, t|ho had received information of the even^ 
from the Select Committee at Canton, and was desirous of receiving any intelligepdl 
that I might have on the subject. 

4 o 2 
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g^ds of friendebip with that gentleman I afterwards addraased severed letters 
to him, which with the exception of one whuh 1 despatched by the bend of a 
man Morahpo by name, and to, which I had the pleasure to receive a reply, 
failed to reach him. Since that period, notwithstanding every exertion on my 
part, I have not been able to renew my correspondence with him 

I have now the felicity to despatch Na'zim to you, who, please God, will, on his 
arrival, menfiion to you in person every thing connected with me and my affaire. 
My object is to rtqu^t that you will depute a confidential agent to me, that I may 
entrust to him some stf-rets whicli I wish to impart Although the application 
of an humble individual is ronsideied forward and presumptuous, yet recollecting 
youi kindness, arid the reputation which yon enjoy with the world for your 
friendly disposition, I have taken the liberty of communicating my wish to you, 
and 1 hope that it will be deemed deserving your consideration, that both parties 
may be recipi orally benefitted 

jFVottt Captain Wade to Ahmad Sha'h, dated the 22nd (ff February, 1834 
After Compliments, 

I have been gratified by the^receipt of your kind letter at an auspicious moment, 
when my thoughts were diiected towards you Its ainval has expanded roy heart 
with joy, as it as&urrd roe of your health and welfare 

The communications with which you charged your servant Na» 2 IM have been 
delivered to me What you wiote regarding the feelings of attachment and 
regard by which you are moved towardsomy countrymen, 1 can well appreciate 
The fact is, there is nothing more valuable or eatimable in the world than fiiend- 
ship, tending as it does to promote the peace and prosperity of mankind It is 
purticulaily conducive to their welfare, when its fruitful influence prevails be¬ 
tween different nations The British Government has a due regaid for every 
one with whom it has any amicable lelations I, as well as the Government 
which I serve, are aware of your sentiments of attachment and friendship, but as 
1 cannot properly depute a person on my own part nor answei your questions 
without the permission of my Government, and the Right Honorable tire Cover* 
nor General, happens at present to be absent on a distant journey (at Utaca- 
mund), and the hot season is rapidly approaching, I do not consider it advisable 
to detain Na'zim with me, until I can get a reply from His Lordship I have 
theicfore dismissed him on his icturn He will communicate to you the sin¬ 
cere regard which 1 cnteitain for you, while I inform my Government of the 
contents of your letter, and will let you know hereafter what reply I receive 
Considering me among your sincere friends, continue to gratify me frequently 
by the receipt of your welcome letters 

Situation —Iskardoh is a mountainous country, divided into valleys 
of various extent It is situated toMvards the point where the Belat 
Tdk and Mus Tdk mountains conveige and separate the lofty ledges 
of Tibet, from the plains and valleys of Turkistan among the natives 
it is generally known by the name of Beldestotn, 

Tradition _The tradition is, that Alexamdbk the Ghkat came here 

on an expedition towaids Ivkatd oi Scythia (modern China), and that 
the Koieh Mustdk, of the Mustdk mountains, which lie between Ydrqand 
and Khata, being at that time impassable, on account of the depth and 
severity^of the snow, the Macedonian halted on tfie present site of 
the capital, until a road could be cleared for his passage 5 when, leaving 
every part of liis supeifluous baggage, together with the sick, old, and 
infirm of his troops behind, in a tort which he eaected while there, 
be advanced against Khatd Thes# relics of the army founded a city, 
which they named Iskandartd, or Alexandria, now pronounced Iskdv- 
doh 
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JSatertt -->In length, the 'territory of Iskdrdoh is estimated to be a 
journey of 11 days, and its average breadth about nine dajs* journey. 
On the east it isT bounded by Ladakh, which la a journey of 11 days 
from the capital, and on the west, by Gilget, a journey of nine days. 
Ydrgand bounds it on the north at a distance of 12 days’ journey, and 
Kashmir, on the south, a journey of nine days*. ^ 

Climate -—^The valleys which intersect the country are warm, but 
free from the excessive heats of summer, and though cold in 
many places, partake of a more uniform and temperate climate, than 
might be inferred from their^extreme elevation Duiing the winter 
months, the snow lies in the city about three spans in depth It 
snows, but never rams The atmosphere^ throughout the year is 
stated to be remarkably dry and clear On the summits of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, the snow is perpetual 

Vegetable and mineral productions —Its vegetable pioductioiis aie 
nearly the same, but not so exuberant as those of Kashmir There 
are a few trees, such as the plane, poplar, and -pillow, which glow to 
a considerable size It produces eveiy kind of fruit peculiar to a 
cold climate, such as plumbs, cherries, apiicots, currants, walnuts, &c 
An oil is extracted from the kernel of the apiicot, which is universally 
used by the people for culinary and other pui poses The country 
abounds with rhubarb and asafoetida Among tlie mineral produc¬ 
tions maj be named gold, sulphur, arsenic, and Sohan Makhi, which 
are found in the Shakar district In Itevend also, theie ate mines of 
gold, arsenic, cry‘>tal, and Sohan Mahhi , and in the district of Baraldoh, 
there is a sulphur mine, the effluvia of which is so strong as to be 
suffocating to those who approach it A stone called Murdar Sangh, 
said to possess an antipoisonous quality, is found in some places. 
Forwards, the western extremity of Shakar, on the bank of a stream 
which comes from the Nagar territorv, there is a hot spring, bv bathing 
a few davs in the water of which, persons who ai e subject to i heumatic 
affections or cutaneous disorders are sure of being cured, paiticularly 
those who are infected with disorders of the latter kind On the top 
of the hill, which is situated near this spring, stands a Chtlld or cell, 
wheie the superstitious Mohammedans are in the habit of worshipping 
the diet) in abstraction for 40 days, during which they take no other 
food than a few grams of barley and the smallest possible qmyiitity of 
water, consistent with the support of hfef The shiine was built by 
8hah Nasir Am am Sybd Khdsro To the north of ffazUrU, in the 

* A day’s journey averages about 15 mdes. 

■f- A form of penitence common in other Muhamrnedan countries. 
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district of Duvan, there is another hot spring, the water of which is 
so warm that if a drop of it fall on any tender part of the body, it 
muH produce a blister It rises to a height of 2^ feet 

Mou^atns ,—The territory of Iskdrdok lies in the midst of a region 
of mountaihs, exceeding in grandeur any in the known world, but 
depending for a (h:|cnption of the country on the oral evidence of a 
native, whose limited range of observation renders it difficult for him 
to convey hts knowledge in a manner easily intelligible to an European 
inquirer, it would be vain to attempt a pai ticular account of the 
mountainous features of the country’*’, much of the information that 
is now given must partake of the vagueness of the source fiom which 
it IS derived Wheie t|^ere is nothing, however, but a complete 
blank in the latest maps regarding a country which is likely to be 
interesting to the antiquarian, it seems better to throw even these 
faint rays of light on its history and geography, than to withhold 
them altogether, because thej may not happen to possess the best 
claims to accuracy 

Riven ,.—There are two great rivers, besides seveial small streams 
and innumerable springs , one of the rivers has its source in the 
direction of Child, and another comes from Ladakh They unite near 
the fort of Karkes, and then taking their course by Iskat doh, where the 
united stream, which forms a large river, is called Gtemsu On its 
passage towards the plains, the same river is known by the name of 
AtakfOr Indus When the river rises, it overflows its banks, and spreads 
below the city to a breadth of 300 paces. Its ordinary width is about 
100 paces There are two boats in use here on the river, the first 
that are to be seen on the Indus in its course through Tibet The 
other river rises near Shakar, and after being joined bv the Saghar 
stream, falls into the Indus below the fort of Iskdrdok The people 
from Child and Iskdrdoh travel in the winter season by the iivei 
Indus on ice, and drag then baggage over the frozen surface by lopes 

Road’t —A high load leads from Iskdrdoh to Yarqand, meichants 
travel by it in qafilas, but travellers and servants of the Government 
who go on business, proceed singly, or not, as may suit their conveni¬ 
ence. It IS crossed by a very lofty range of mountains, which is 
only passable with safety at a particular season of the vear There 
18 a considerable road also by Gilget to Kanduz, Balkh, and Bokhara 
The Usbeks came to Gilget with horses, which they exchange for 

* From the msgaitade and variety of streams which flow west and east of the 
Belat Tdk, and Mostltk ranges, it is probable that the masS^f mountains which 
spring from their basis reach their greatest height in the vicinity of Sirakot, 
which 18 on the north-west frontier of Iskdrdoh 
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gold. Other roads go to Laddkh, Kashmir, and the territc^v of the 
Yusafzais Between Jskdrdoh and Kashmir there is an extensile 
Dasht, or wilderness, called Beyarsa, but by the Kashmirians, it is 
named Deosu, towards the southern end of which is a small lake, 
where travelers alight The plain is covered with a coarse kind of 
grass and bushes There is not a tree to be see^ ‘bn it It abounds 
with bears, and taharghan, an animal which resembles and equals a 
monkey in size and appearance A traveller from Iskdrdoh to Kashmir 
enters the vtilley of Kashmir by the Khoyameh pass, which is subject 
to the authority of the Government of Kashmir X)ila wAa Khan, the 
lute proprietor of Khoyameh, is at present m confineinent with the 
Governor of Kashmir, and Suraj Bhan, on%of the Pandits of Kashmir, 
has been placed m charge of the distiict* The load to Laddkh, 
passed by Child, opposite to Jhonet, which lies on the frontier of the 
Child district, is the JVdro province, which forms the western frontier 
of Ladakh From Tedra to Laddkh is three days’ journey eastward. 
There is a station for levying transit duties on t^e Tedra frontier, the 
collections of which are remitted to the Ladakh treasury. From 
Tedra, the pass of Rahara Kkaram is three marches distant, beyond 
which extend the dominions of the Emperor of China A regular 
communication is maintained on the Chinese frontier from one station 
to another by Chapars or Suwdrs, instead of foot runners, who convey 
intelligence with great rapidity 

Divisions of territory —Including the district of Iskdrdoh itself, 
there are altogether nine divisions of territory actually subject to 
Ahmad Shah, the ruler of that country Their extent is determin¬ 
ed by the limits of the valleys in which they are situated First, the 
district of Baraldoh, which is held by Suliman Khan, the nephew 
of the ruler From Baraldoh to the city of Yarqand is a journey of 
eight days. Second, the district of Parkotah, in charge of Gholam 
Shah, his brother It stands in an open valley, from which issues 
a road to Kashmir, practicable for horses Third, the district of 
Talti, which belongs to Ahmad Khan, his cousin Fourth, the dis¬ 
trict of Kartdkhshd, assigned to Ali Shkr Khan, his nephew. 
Theie is a considerable stream between the district of Kantdkhshd 
and the fort of Soet, situated in Porakh, a territory subject to Laddkh, 
and west of Kartdkhshd, and east of Soet, situated alsq in the 

* There are twelves passes leadiog into the valley ot Kashmir Each of them 
is held by a Mahk, or chief, who is respoDsible for their safety The M aliks derive 
the offices from the AAoghals, who granted to them the territory in the immediate 
vicmity of the passes for their own support, and the pay of the guards necessary 
to their defence. 
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Porakh teintuiy, there is another stvenm of nearly the same size, 
t'rom the limits of Karidkhska to Laddkk, a light kM%d can travel 

r 

In seven days, but a traveller with biggage requires ten days toi^ 
make the journey. Fifth, the district of Karkes, which is held by 
Yaqub Kha'n, one of the Ahmad Sha'h’s lelations Karkes is 
bounded on tlirW 'oj^des by the Iskdrdok disti ict, and on the fourth, 
or eastern side, by Child, which was originally included within 
the government ofbut about thiee years ago, the chief of it, 
named Mehdi Kh^n, revolted and setting the authority of the ruler of 
Jskdrdoh at defiance, has entered into an alliance with the Gelpo" or 
ruler of Ladakh As the Governor of ChUu is roamed to a niece of 
Ahmad Shah, the ruler Iskdtdoh is lestrained by considerations 
of delicac}^ fiom attacking and reducing him to obedience Tlie 
district of Child lies five days’ journey distant to the east of Iskdrdok • 
and from Child, the Ladakh fiontier is only one day’s journey Sixth, 
the district of Nagar is situated in the hills, about seven days’ journey 
to the north-west of Lkdrdoh, and constitutes the Jagir of Fiaoz 
Shah, a dependent of Ahmad Shah. From the town of Nagar to 
Sirakol is eight days’ jonrne), and from Sirakol to Ydrqand is the same 
distance Seventh, the district of Randoh, the Jagir of Am Khan,* the 
nephew of Ahmad Shah, which is leported torbe much less elevated 
than other paits of the countiy, and the climate and productions to 
paitake of the difference in elevation It is famous for grapes, and 
also produces rice, figs, and pomegranates, which are not found m 
other parts of the country Formerly, it was subject to the authority 
of Ahmad Shah’s ancestors, but it was wrested from them during a 
period of anarchy by the chief of Gilget, in whose possession it now 
remains Beyond the fort of Randoh a jouiney of five days’ is the 
territory of Gtlget, in the possession of Scliman Shah Eighth, the 
district of Hazdra is the Jagir of the son of the ruler of Iskdrdok, 
and IS bounded bv Kashmir on the south 

Ctty of Iskardoh —The city of Iskdrdok appeal s to be situated m 
a vallev of some extent. It is built on an isolated hill, bounded on 
two sides bytthe river Indus. From the south, the ascent by the road 
is abouk two and a half kos On the summit of the hill is the fort 
supposed to have been erected bv Alexandeb the Gaeat It is now 
merely used as a citadel oi station for a guard of soldiers. -The 
residence of the ruler, together with some habitations belonging to his 
relations and dependents, is situated on a projection of the hill about 
half way from the top At its base runs the river.iand on the other 
Bide of the river, about a kos and a half di«tant, lies anothei isolated 
hill, which 18 called Barkh Kharah , beyond which, in the same direction. 
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to Baraldoh, three davs’ joarney from the capital, the country in 
general is of a level description. To the south of the city there w a plain 
about seven or eight kosin extent, which is coveted with cultivation 
and gardens The other two sides of the hill of Iskdrdoh aie chiefly 
occupied by the population of the city, and the aspect of the country 
for A day’s journey in those directions also is open ard well cultivated. 

Fortified places —^There are several fortified *>lace8 within the 
limits of the/sftdrdoA territory . some are sitaated,on the frontiers, and 
others in the interior parts Every fort has a separate jurisdiction 
The fort of Iskdrdoh has already been described It is called bv the 
natives That Iskdrdoh and KharpiUheh, which means the chief fort. 
At a distance of half a day’s journey to the south of Iskdrdoh lies the 
fort of Shakar Shakar is the chief town of^any note m the province 
next to Iskdrdoh It is situated in a nanow and well'Cultivated 
valley, about 13 miles long The hill itself is about 500 paces high. 
There are several hills in its viciiiify but none of the(same height. 
The fort is supplied with water from the foot of the hill There, 
IS a stieam running through the valley of s'kakar, from the bed 
of which the people collect gold, the quality of whiclv^is stated to be 
superior to that which is found in any othei part of the country. At 
the easte*‘n end of this valley is a hot spring, where the Gelpo has 
formed a residence, to which he occasionally resorts Kartakhshd is 
also a fort of some note. It is situated on the Indus, iii the vicinity 
of some high hills The country about it is said to be rugged and 
difficult, and the fort itself to be a place of some strength and import* 
ance, from its situation on the Laddkh fi ontier 

Population, character, and habUs of the people --^No correct 
estimate can be formed of the population of the country. It is 
said to amount to three lakhs of families, which in aU probability 
greatly exceeds the actual number The people are divided into 
several different tribes, but they ai e generally known by the name 
of Baldi Among them there is a tribe called Kerah, the members of 
which are enjoined by then religious laws to follow foiur ordinances, 
viz first, to destroy their female infants, second, not to tell falsehoods , 
third, not to desert their party in the day of battle , fourth, not to 
slander any one. The natives are described to be of a phlegmatic 
disposition, like other Tibetan tribes’** They are a stout, welUmade 
race of people, with ruddy complexions and good features, but have 

* Asisttc pbyaiologuts maintaui the opinion, that the temperament of man is 
affected by the nature gf the animal or vegetable production on whicu he feeds | 
and the phlegmatic character of the inhabitants of little Tibet is accordingly 
ascribed to barley, millet, and fruits, being their chief articles of food. 

4 H 
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little hair on their body, and scarcely any beard It is said, they are 
deficient m enterprise, and of a treacherous and designing disposi¬ 
tion Barley, wheat, and flesh are the chief articles of food , rice is 
not generally used All those who can afford it are in the habit of 
drinking tea at their breakfast, and in the course of the 'day, it is usual 
with them, as wifl^ their neighbouis of Ladakh, to gieet their visitors 
with a cup of tea The use of this luxury is becoming more general 
than it was. though it bears a high price There is little variation in 
the diess of the people from their neighbour^ of Ladakh The wealthy 
classes generally wear qdbas, (a Kind of coat, with skirted margin all 
round,) and caps, &c , while the dress of the peasantry consists of 
jamahs, (another kind of ^oat, formerly much used in India ) It resem¬ 
bles the vest worn bv the Indian dancing giils, and is made of pattd, 
which is manufactured both of a coarse and fine quality, from goat's 
wool They wear caps of the same stuff* Cotton is not produced 
here It is imported from Yarqand to Kashmir, but very few people 
shew a desire to wear cotton clothes Their houses are mostly made 
of layers of stones and wood, with flat roofs, and aie two or three 
stories high, witll far piojectiug roofs, somewhat similai to those on 
the southern face of the Himalaya range 

Religion, language, and meam of exchange —^The common rifligion of 
the people is Muhammedan, of the Shia sect, and the followcis of the 
Imam Jafar , but towaids Gilget, there is a race of people which does 
not seem to possess any well-defined religious system some of them 
aie idolators, and worship trees , while otheis, like the Hindds, do not 
eat the flesh of kiiie, and yet profess to be Muharamedans Tibetan is 
the common language of the country, but the people have no books 
in it They are beyond the influence of the Lamas, and receive 
their education, which is exclusively confined to the chiefs and 
priesthood, m Persian They have no system of coinage in the shape 
of rupees, pite, or kouris The only means of exchange known 
among them is in small pieces of unwrougiit gold, which is found in 
the country both m mines and in the beds of rivers. 

Government, military establishment, and revenue, —^The government 
of Jskdrdoh is absolute, but the ruler Ahmad Shah, who claims his 
descent from Josbph the prophet of the Israelites, is mild and benevo¬ 
lent , hiB title IS Ergh mayum, signifying the Lord of the mountains, 
but among his people he is called Gelpo,” or king, and his tributaries 
and petty chiefs, Ju He usually resides in the fort of Iskardoh. It 

* It IS not customary to milk the goat in this countryi which is supposed to 
add to the softneaa of the wool. 
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IS asserted, that the dynasty of the present ruler has been m uninter¬ 
rupted possession of the country for the last 14 generations He does 
not owe allegiance to any foreign state, being subject to none in tribute 
or service , but the Sikhs have attempted to extend their conquests 
bejond Kashwfr in that direction, which has tended to excite his alarm 
and jealousv There is no standing army , the troops o^ Ahmad ShiCii 
consist of hts vassals They are landed proprietors, who receive no 
regular pay, but are exempted from taxation in requital of military 
service Whenever an exigency occurs to render the collection of a force 
necessary, the ruler calls out the peasantiy of the country, and forma 
them into a sort of militia He provides them with arms and ammu¬ 
nition, so long as they may be kept embodied, and when the occasion 
for their services is over, they are disarriled and dismissed The 
revenue of the state is collected in kind in the following form —one 
kharw^r of wheat, one of barley, and one of mustard or millet are 
levied from each landholder Some of the zemindars pay their 
rents in one kharw&r of ghi each, instead of the other three articles. 
A kharw^i is about 40 seers in weight. 

Extension of Sikh conquests in the direction of Iskardoh —Lying 
between Kashmir and Iskardoh, there is a small territory called Kathaf 
About s^ven years ago, Kirpa Ram, the Governor of Kashmit , sent a 
force of 500 men to erect a fort there The Muzaffarabdd chief, of 
whom it was subject, opposed the design, but Kirpa 11am persisting in 
his object, an action ensued, in which the Sikhs were defeated, 200 of 
them were killed and wounded, and the rest taken prisoners, who 
were converted to Muhammedanism After the action, the chief of 
Muzaffardbdd advanced to Bard muld, and reduced the Sikhs to take 
refuge m the foit at that place; but he was soon obliged to retire The 
Sikhs being reinforced, renewed the attack, and ultimately established 
their authority in Kathaf 

Connexion with the Chinese frontier —The northern limits of Iskar¬ 
doh are connected with the Chinese frontier There are known to be 
three great tribes among the people of China one of them is called 
Manchu, from which the royal family is descended, another Kara 
Khatai, (implying black-colored,) which inhabits the eastern part of 
the Chinese empire , the third, Tingani these are Muhararaedans, and 
occupy the country on its western frontiei 

State of the north-western provinces of China, with an account of the 
origin and progress of the insurrection which broke out in 1827, to sub¬ 
vert the Chinese authority in that quarter — Kashghar, Ydrqand, Khotan, 
Axu, Ilah, and tlfe country of the Sarah Nashin, generally called 
4 H 2 
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Kaltnaks, ad well as five or six other extensive tracts of territory 
formerly belonged to the Turkmdns A long time ago the Emperor of 
China in\ aded these places with a large army, and seized them from the 
Khojan, who was then in possession of the government, and exercis¬ 
ed both a temporal and spiritual authority over his people. In the 
course of the wan.> many of the Turkman chiefs, as well as the Khojan 
himself, fell into t^e hands of the Chinese, and were put to death , 
while the rest uf the royal family, among which was the eldest son of 
the Khojan, who took the title of his father, sought an asylum with 
the ruler of Jndajan, vvheie they remained waiting a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity to recover their country. The Emperor of China offered 700 
Zambus, fsilver ingots, weighing about 150 Rs each,) to the Indajan 
chief, if h;i would prevent Vhe escape of the Khojans About three years 
ago, when the Khojan was'still oi Indajan, the Chinese force stationed 
on the frontier was withdrawn towards the Kara Khatai country. 
When the Khojan heard of the departure of these troops, the ruler 
of Indajan let him loose, and the Khojan collecting a partv to Kirkpiz, 
whence he sen*^ a man to Kashghar, to ascertain the disposition of the 
people, they replied that the Chinese force had gone to Kara Khatai, 
and he had only to come and possess himself of the whole country. 
According to their invitation, the Khojan marched towards Kashghar, 
where, no sooner had the Khojan made his appearance, than the 
people declared in hif favor, and rose against the .Chinese, about 8000 
of whom were sacrificed to their fury The Aubu or Chinese govei nor 
of the province destroyed himself by gun-powder As soon as the 
news of the occupation of Kashghar by the Khojan reached the ear 
of the governor of Yarqand, he announced the event to the Emperor, 
by means of lighted balloons, which were set off and repeated at 
every stage, until the information reached its destination The 
Emperor returned a reply in the same way Tnis mode of conveying 
intelligence was never adopted by the Chinese authorities The 
Khojan succeeded in recovenng Yarqand and Khotan, and every one 
who was suspected of being in the interest of the Chinese was imme¬ 
diately killed, but the Khojan met with some resistance in his attempt 
to occupy Axu, Ilah, and the Kalmak territory, in consequence of the 
presence m them of the Chinese gai i isons, and their vicinity to each 
other Reinforcements were sent also from China to Kashghar, aqd 
after the lapse of a vear, the Chinese succeeded in dispossessing the 
Khojan of his acquisitions; and making a prisoner of him, they confined 
him in a cage, and led him captive to the Emperor His fate is not 
exactly known, some say that he who has been carried into captivity 
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not the Khojan, that the Khojan himself e£Pected his escape to 
Indajan, and is now alive. 

The tribes of Kashghar, Ydrqand, and^hotan, and the part they took 
%n the insurrection —^The population of Kashghar, Yarqand, and Khotan 
consists of tw) tribes , the one is called Aghtaghlaq. and^the other, 
Karataghlaq When the Chinese troops arrived fo?; the recovery 
of Ydrqand, the Aghtaghlaqs were all on the side of the Khojan, m 
revenge of their adherence to whom the Chinese authorities slew all 
their males, gave their females and children to their own countrymen, 
and sent them into distant parts of China. Of the Karataghlag, such 
as favored the Khojan, were killed, and the rest set at liberty 

Commefctal operations of the Russians on the Ilah frontier —About a 
year and half ago, a report was received of the Russians having taken 
Kapehaq, and arrived at Ilah, which is a great entrepdt of commerce. 
Between Ilah and the Russian frontier post is an extensive lake, on 
the border of which the Russians a»e stated to have established a fort, 
and to have built a town in its vicinity. Not wishing to be involved 
in hostilities with the Russians, the Chinese lare said to have 
paid them a large sum of money to purchase peace The chief of 
Lad6kh has informed the Emperor of China, that the English are 
constmctjng a road to Kaughri^ which is situated near ispitti On the 
receipt of which intelligence, the Emperor sent a Zandu, or personal 
inquiry, to Aizeng, to watch the state of affairs in that quaiter, and 
ordered at the same time, his gairison of Rodokh, which is 12 stages 
fiom Ladakh, to be reinforced bv a large force 

Opinion of the people of Iskdrdoh of the power and authority of the 
Emperor of China —It is said, that the Emperor of China has 3000 
Zandu m his service, and that whenever any affair of importance 
occurs, one of them is dispatched to settle it They enjoy great 
confidence, and supersede the authority of the Aubus or governors, 
where they may happen to be sent If at any tune he should suspect 
or be dissatisfied with the conduct of the Aubus, he deputes a Zandu 
to look after him, they are his most confidential agents, and possess 
high influence m the state Wherever a Zandu is, his acts are 
supreme, and no one can dare dispute his authority 

Articles imported from Bmmw.—T wisted gun barrels , Bulghar 
hides , cast-iron vessels , horses 

Imports from Ydrqand and iTBsApAar.—“Colored cotton piece goods , 
scarfs, salt, China silk pieces , tea , and China crockery-ware. 

Exports Unwrought gold , zard alu (apneots), and other dried 

fruits, rhubarb, asSfoetida 
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II ,—Journal of a Tour through Georgia, Persia, and Mesopotamia 

By Captain R Mionan, *Bombay European Regt, F L S and 
MBAS 

[Continued from page 590, vol III ] 

^ t 

After arranging our baggage, and paying the boatmen a tomaun, 
which 18 equivalent to 12s Ad , we directed our course due south, and 
soon arrived at the gates of Meandab or Meandow On entering 
the town, we passed through filthy lanes, bordered by mud walls, 
scrambled over ruined huts, and descended deep pits, that furnished 
materials for new ones, till at length we gained a lofty Uilapidated 
wall, enclpsmg the principal dwellings, and euteiing the gateway, 
passed through a miserable bazar We looked in vain for stieets, 
much le«s decent buildings, (a few ants’ nests jiiesented themselves,) 
until we were conducted to the houses of some wealthy met chants— 
these were most caiefully concealed flora view by high mud walls of 
the most ^retched appearance, and encircling them were the huts of 
the pool artisans ^nd cultivators Although night was fast approach¬ 
ing, no lights were seen in any quaiter, except the bazais, which 
weie m fact, the only thoroughfai es that deserved the name of streets 

We took possession of a large house, the property of one Jafah 
Ku'i .1 Khan Its rooms >vere capuciouo, its walls white-washed, and 
what is \ery uncommon in Persia, its height was nearly one bundled 
feet This edifice was fast crumbling to decay, and upon its summit 
gi eat numbers of storks had built their circular nests of reed The 
natives of the place called them “ Hdji Lag-lag," the former title, 
from their making a yearly pilgrimage to the level countries during 
the winter season, (yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
time , Jeremiah, viu 7,) and the latter, from the loud clattering 
sound made by its long bills Although these birds are consideied 
unclean, {these are they which ye shall have in abomination among the 
fowls, the stoik and heron after her kind, Leviticus, xi 13, 19 ,) yet, 
they arc marked by qualities of an amiable nature, and so attached 
to house-tops, they appear under no fear of being dislodged Indeed 
the natives entertain an idea that they bring a blessing to the 
dwelling on which they build, and m Egypt, they are held as objects 
of \eDaration Brucb m his travels, remarks that it was a great 
bleach of order to kill any of these birds in Cairo, and Ali Bar 
mentions an extraordinary establishment at Zez for the tieatment of 
lunatics “ It is very strange that great part of fhe funds has been 
bequeathed by the wills of various charitable testators, for the express 
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purpose of nursing sick cranes and storks , and burying them when 
dead ’*—(See Travels of Ali Bey ) 

Meandab is on the fi ontiers of one of the most remarkable regions 
in the world—Kurdistan, the Switzerland of the East—an immense 
succession of dull, valley, dells of exhaustless fertility, and ^mountains 
towermg to the height of Mont Blanc The top of the great range 
of Zagros uses upwards of 12,000 feet above thedevel of the ocean ! 
The oppression and cruelties it has endured, the vengeance it has 
inflicted upon its Tuikish and Persian neighbouis, and, abo\e all. 
Its acquisition of independence these circumstances togethei invest 
this coantrv with a peculiar interebt The geographical division of 
Kdrdistan is nearly as follows 

• 

KCirdistlln proper, compnaing the country lying between the degrees ftf 
northern latitude 35 aud 18, and longitude 41 and 46, Inhabitants, 2)0,000 
Ardtlan, . Do . 150,000 

Adiabene,. . ai .. . Do 100,000 

Total, . 500,000 

I 

Of this population, at least four-fifths are Kurds, the rest are 
Christians and Jews The mountainous regions have at no period 
been under the Tuiks or Persians The horse and the sword had made 
them masters of the plain , they became feudal possessors of the 
teriitory under the tenure of service to the Shah, and held the 
remaining Kdrds as cultivators of the soil But thousands removed 
to the security of the mountains, and as the Tuikish or Persian chain 
became heavier, they flung it ofl^, aud joined their fiee countrymen. 
The vacancy pioduced by this flight has never been filled up, though 
large emigrations have entered the country, and in whatever quarter 
they settled, thev have been hardy, active and intrepid 

Tuikish oppression, on the one hand, and Persian, on the other, has 
been so directly the source of the chief defects m the Kuidish cbaiac- 
ter, that m proportion as that fatal influence is weakened, so rises the 
national character Its nature is so elastic, that it springs up, even 
in every momentary removal of the pressure, but its true displays 
are to be found where the tyiant dares not come The greatest 
contrast to the inhabitants of the plains is to be found in those 
mountainous retreats where there are no foreign inhabitants Here 
the Kurds are hardy and heroic, passionately fond of their homes 
and country, and subsisting on little The picture has its dark side. 
They are inconstant, envious, and treacherous But it bust be 
remembered, that these defects would be the natural qualities of any 
people leading such uncertain and distracted lives. In his most 
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inaccessible hold, pent up amid wild tracts of country, shut out fiom 
general communication, liable to frequent and sudden inroads of a 
merciless enemy, and from Ins ciadlc to Ins grave, eithei the spoil or 
the antagonist of the oppressor Poverty, suspicion, loneliness—a life 
of hazard- 7 -flight or attack—what 01 tgmul constitution vii tue could 
have attained ^^ts, true stature ? There is no national character that 
would not have darl,ened under this perpetual rudeness of furtune. It 
IS really astonishing that the Kurd retains any qualities entitling him 
to rank among men 

For several centuiies Kurdistan has been a continued scene of 
war, tuibulence and robbery Some of its eastern districts have 
remained in the jiower of Abbas Mirza, wlipse force has never been 
able to rfducc to subjection the various chieftains in the north and 
south, who claimed a predatory independence The form of the 
country, indeed, is sufficiently favorable to such pretensions, being 
intersected by mountainous tiacts<-over which it is extremely difficult 
to conduct ail army The £li£ts, or wandering tubes, roam over 
its extensive plains, and the Persians, from Azerbijan, have long 
earned then ravqges not only over the fiontier, but into the heart 
of the country, over its ranges of hills, and to the gates of its towns 
The desolation and want of security can hardly be conceived, when 
occasioned by these ravages In some tracts, the whole open country 
has been swept, the inhabitants having been put to death, or earned 
away aa slaves The consequence is, that numerous small‘towns, 
particularly near the frontiers, have been abandoned, as well as all 
cultivation. The peasant goes out to his labour with his matchlock 
slung over his shoulder All intercourse between villages is carried 
on with the greatest timidity, and at intervals, when a sufficient 
numbei of men can be collected to form a kafilah, and to lesist the 
bands of robbers, even these are frequently attacked, and the 
merchants and travellers composing them not only plundered, but 
detained m captivity, or murdeied This state of things has given 
rise to extensive dealings in slaves. 

The tribes which range the deserts differ in their habits, according to 
the circumstances in which they are placed. In some parts they are pas¬ 
toral, hospitable, and kind to strangers, in otheis,they are reserved, 
and shuu all Intel course, in others again, predatory, cruel, and feroci¬ 
ous Tlmse of the latter description are to be found near Lake Van. and 
in Armenia, towards Eizeroum*. We find them to the north, on the 

* As a proof of thu, I noay mentiQii the recent murder of M Schultz, a 
dutinguiahed antiquarian and indefatigable traveller. This melancholy event 
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borders of Georgia, plundering villages, committing outrages, attacking 
towns, and carrying off Georgian and Circassian girls On the south, 
they dispose of their captives, to the friaders who supply Bagdad and 
other Turkish oties, and on the east and west, are found the wild 
mouiitaineeri^l who are not naturally cruel, but obliged in Self-defence 
to assume a fierce character This effect can onlv bd ascribed to the 
distracted state of Kfiidistkn, and its inability to afford security to 
the people. 

April 5th —My muleteers were slow and reluctant to load the 
mules this morning, having heard during the night that the Kdi ds 
of these parts were a most desperate set, caring for neither God nor 
devil, that they nevei* took off their boo^a from one yeai’s end to 
another, much less prostrated themselves in prayer, thatHn fact, we 
should starve by entering the country, as it would be impossible to > 
hold any communications with them With little difficulty 1 convinced 
them in some degree that these opinions were erroneous, and we 
quitted Meand&b, directing our course south-east, over a plain 
surrounded by argillaceous mountains We th'en struck into a deep 
valley, profusely covered with coarse weeds and herbage, and through 
which flowed a sti earn formed by the melting snow When we got 
half way up this valley, we saw several Kiirdish encampments on 
our right They appeared very meanly built, chiefly of mad . they 
were low, having only one small door to admit light and air, and 
were roofed with a thatch of reed There were others formed of 
two stone walls, with a covering of goats’ hair cloth. Although our 
people were dying with thirst, they would not stop from the fear of 
being plundered, I, however, rode up to one of these encampments, 
and was served with lubbon, which is a \eiy lefreshing beverage. 
After this, 1 rejoined the baggage, and we continued to pursue a 
southerly course, and passed a large body of Kiirds, whose extraor¬ 
dinary dress and appearance, so different from that of the Peisians 
whom we had been accustomed to see, gave a novelty to the scene 
that was extremely interesting Their arms, their habits, the fuini- 
ture of their hoises, resembled those of the Turks , but they possessed 

took place near the village of Baeh-Kullah Sir John Kinnfir immediately 
sent a confidential person to the spot to culleot, if possible, the traveller’s papera 
and effects, and to take steps for the punishment of the murderers The loss of 
this intelligent traveller is one of the greatest which oriental literature has ever 
sustained , it is to be hoped, that the larger portion of his mnnasenpt collections 
had been received in France, and that those which were in his possession at the 
time of his death may yet be recovered so that the fruit of his extensive travels 
and laborious researches may not be lost to the world 
4 I 
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a wild ferocioueneaa of air, which is highly characteristic of then* 
wandering life This interesting group would have been a fine etudv 
of costume for Hatter’s accurate pencil Two of this party joined 
us, and in a mixed dialect of Persian and Arabic, asked me if 1 was 
not going to Sulimkniah , for, said they, “ we are anxious to visit that 
citv, to pay o'hr'irespects to Su'liman Pasha, and if possible, to 
obtain his head for a foot-ball ” Not liking the appearance of these 
cavaliers. I wafe determined to try at an escape bv a ruse de guerre , 
so exclaimed, with a feigned astonishment, " Sulimaniah! then, 1 
have been misdirected, I am bound for Hamad&n, and find I am 
wandering fiom my way *” This had a proper effect, for they faced 
about, and joined their companions. We rode for nine farsangs 
through & country remarkably well cultivated The valley we had 
entered presented an inclined surface to the west, from ten to fifteen 
miles broad, including the skirts of the hills on either side, little 
interrupted with irregularities, amif ail capable of the richest culture 
though a great portion lay waste , but the villages were so thinly 
scattered over it, that it was surprising to see the extent cultivated. 
The "^hole soil o# the valley was of a fine hght-colouied clayey loam , 
its surface being slightly diversified bv hillocks, chiefly artificial, the 
sites of old villages A stream of no great natural size, bi)t at this 
time swelled by the dissolving snows, glided through it, and the hills 
undulated and retreated mto small plains, which were luxuriantly 
cultivated 1 was told that these glens produced wonderful crops, 
with the aid of a little artificial irrigation. The main valley appeared 
less productive, but sufficiently so to prove the existence of great 
fertility of soil, and human industry Few parts of Persia could equal 
It As the inhabitants of the villages are both shepherds and 
cultivators, they were at this time ploughing the land. During 
summer they descend to reap the harvest, and leave their wives and 
children in care of Iheir meadows, and the flocks that graze, upon 
them. 

Continuing our route, we passed through an irregular and winding 
ascent, w^k h brought us to the village of Bogfim, situated on the 
bank of a small rill, which ran into the iiver Jakuntd Nothing 
could exceed the appearance of poverty which prevailed throughout 
the place, or the want of comfort and security This is doubtless 
to prevent the excitement of anv cupidity , for even this appearance 
of squalid misery does not protect the inhabitants from oppression. 
nor m this neighbourhood are they ever free from the incursions of 
the Persians It was only the other day. that Jatar Kv'i<i Khan, 
the governor of Marangha, was ordered by Prince Abbas Mibza to 
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render this part erf Kdrdistan a desert, and to destroy by fire and 
the sword all the hamlets and their inmates that might cross his 
track. The Prince's order ran thus " ftang the men upon the trees, 
and tear them asunder, rip up the women, and tread over them.’* 
Upon his approach, the inhabitants fliw to the adjacent mountain 
gorges, and over summits which, as the Persian poe<> observes, “ were 
never trod by human foot, and scarcely ever by^ the wild bii ds of 
heaven,” The order was obeyed in regard to this village, which is 
now little better thau a heap of ashes Two short years have only 
passed since 1 was here on my homeward route, and then Bogfim 
was a flourishiiig little town 

Not being able to procure forage for our cattle, or even lefresh- 
ment for ourselves, we departed hence before the duwir of day 
Mirady, the object of our maich, lay at a distance of thirty-five miles, 
and the road appeared unusually rugged About noon we reached 
a lovely plain surrounded by mountains. Spring had already strewed 
the ground with her richest bloom , and the brightness of the sky, 
together with the picturesque appearance of the country, filled the 
mind with delightful ideast A serpentine stream meandered through 
this delicious spot, and the most beautiful lawns diversified the scene. 
At length we came in sight of the village, and were soon leceived by 
its chief, who oidered his women to give us the best room in his 
cottage They busied themseUes with great humour m clearing 
away their domestic utensils, and lighted a bright fire for the evening. 
These women were fair and handsome, they had black eyes, and 
long dark hair , low in stature, with delicate featutes The children 
of both sexes had fine ruddy complexions, though of course they 
soon contract a tawny hue The women of this district appeared 
very industrious, and always were seen assisting in the toils of 
agriculture, and on no occasion did they conceal their faces, but 
went about entirely unveiled; though it was considered a mark of 
impoliteness to stare at them, nevertheless, they appeared highly 
gratified at exciting oui attention, and we clearly perceived that 
vanity was the characteristic of the sex in tins, as we^ as other, 
countries 

After being served with delicious cheese made from the milk of 
sheep, and some excellent fiat cakes of bread, the chief of the village 
invited me to his home On entering the bouse, 1 saw three or 
more men seated in a rorner of one of the rooms, with some rude- 
looking instruments resting on their laps. One resembled our 
flageolet; another, the guitar, and a third, the kettle-drum A signid 
being made, one of the men advanced, and seating himself in the 
4x2 
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centre of the room, sung a wild air, which was neither pleasing nor 
melodious After this, two boys got up and danced, placing them* 
selves m a vanetv of extraordinary attitudes, which consisted princi¬ 
pally of gesticulation The old chief said, he considered dancing 
both mean'' and ignoble, as it was practised by none dkcept such as 
make a trade 6'f ' it for hire But he must have spoken ironically , 
since the moment they were done, one of the boys presented me 
with a chibouque, and was verv officious, which intimated, that a 
recompense was expected for the evening’s arnusement 

April Ith —After taking a hasty meal, and smoking a chibouque 
with the chief of the village, we continued our way south-easterly, 
through a glen, where it was refreshing to observe the quantity of 
cultivatioU that appeared on every side On entering a larger valley, 
a great extent of meadow land was observed, as well as several 
hamlets. Here also, for the first time, did we remark wood in any 
considerable quantity upon the fulls on our right, which were a 
ramidcation of the great Zagros range The tiees were bare of 
leaves, which made it difficult to determine their species We now 
‘entered a thick Jungle, intermixed with rocks, and matted over by 
creepers This spot 1 can never forget, for we were amid an endless 
variety of forest scenery The masses of shade thrown do-vii fiora 
the naked and fantastic crags that buist abruptly forth, the luxuriant 
fertility of the mountains, seen through the transparent clouds that 
floated along below their forest-crested summit, the awful stillness, 
and the immensity of individual objects, were pregnant with delight 
and amazement I have often gazed amid these wilds, white beauty 
after beauty bore in upon my eye and mind, till I have turned away 
with a painful fulness at heart, and if my delight were more than 
was fit for the frame that felt it, 1 sometimes really thought there 
must have been some deleterious power in the air breathed in these 
scenes, until 1 remembered their palpable and irrefutable beauty 
I looked upon the present prospect ns if I knew I should never see 
It again The snow-capped mountains were towering before us, the 
sea of forests spreading around , far below, a beautiful stream rippled 
in the sun, and sent up the music of its plash ' The small Muhamme- 
dan sepulchre, overshadowed by the tamarisk, crested the banks on 
the opposite shore, whence streams spread through the bright green 
land they fertilized, to where a bulwaik of hills rose to the clouds 
beyond the white summits of Mount Zagros. 

To clear us from this wooded bower, we hired a shepherd, who 
appeared to have returned from the plain we had crossed in the 
morning The man performed his task faithfully, being allowed no 
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temptation to do otherwise, and from bis knowledge of the road, 
greatly shortened our distance During the march, we frequently 
passed parties of ill-lookiiig fellows, whih were travelling to the town 
of Ouroomia, and. whose inquiries about us, as they greeted our guide, 
excited something more than mv curiosity 1 therefore asked him, 
if tliose people would have lightened our cattle of thei. loads, hud we 
been less prepared ? Of course,” he replied, “ afid we of our village 
would do the same—we none of us scruple, when fair oppoituuities 
occur ” This avowal, utteied with the greatest sang froid, evinced a re¬ 
solute principle of rascality , but as we afforded no “ fair opportunities,” 
we got on famously together, till the necessitv of oui acquaintance 
ceased We passed an extensive encampment of £h4ts under some 
overhanging rocks their wild appearanft, mingled witii horses, 
asses, oxen, and sheep, weie admirably characteristic of the place, 
as they met the eye, gathered together in gi oups around a fire, which 
emitted its thin spire of smoke *Had we known of their viciiiitv, 
we should certainly have endeavoured to pass by a ciicuitous path , 
and had they been apprised of us, our propeity would not perhaps 
have remained unmolested They were very inquisitive, demanded, 
whither we were travelling, talked both loud and long, and endea¬ 
voured -to persuade os to remain for the night under the protection 
of their tents The sceneiy around us became so singulaily wild, 
that 1 regretted the appioach of night. Our progress was often 
much impeded by the thickness of the wood, but on descending 
towards a small village, which appeared in a retiied nook of the 
opposite hills, the cliffs grew more majestic, the precipices more lofty, 
and the forest more beautiful On reaching the eiiclo'»ure of the 
village, we were forced to remain a long time in waiting, before any 
shelter could be found for us , and after all, to take possession of a 
hut, hastily emptied for the occasion, full of dirt and vermin Every 
thing was in confusion, and our foolish Mubammedau, instead of 
exeiting himself, stood like a drunkard biting hia whip, without ever 
offering the slightest assistance Our evening meal was late and 
cold, and we retired to rest as little pleased with ourselves, as with 
our attendants Next morning the inhabitants came in a body to 
assure us, that it would be impossible to cross the mountains without 
lightening the mules, and that even then, the passage would be 
extremely difficult. I thought this a mere pretext to obtain some 
money, so refused to employ them in any manner Howqver, they 
knew the state of the road better, and following the muleteers, soon 
convinced us that their services were indispensable. The morning 
was excessively cold, and as we approached the mountains we had 
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to BRcend, the cattle wound through a sort of rut, or channel, worn 
in the solid rock, where the width barely allowed us to pass without 
touching Its sides, so that were frequently obliged to hold up 
both feet in a horizontal direction, level with the •animal’s back, to 
prevent their being bruised between its sides and tho rock, which 
could not be avoided by any othei mode On reaching the base of 
the mountain, we ^ound that it was extremely precipitous, and con¬ 
sequently were* obliged to indent upon the villagers, who triumph- 
antlv came forward, and assisted m supporting our cattle The 
aso?pt. which was circuitous and abrupt, occupied the space of four 
houis, and proved so distressing to the mules, that they were forced 
to be relieved of then loads This appeared to assist them very 
immatennllv. as huge mas&es of snow lay in ravines in every direction, 
and they sunk to the girths at each step, when, in endeavouring to 
nee, two of them rolled down the precipice with their loads, which 
consisted of dead bodies en ro^te for Keibala. On nearing the 
summit, the road was so teinbly furrowed by the dissolving snows, 
that its ascent became nearly impracticable The dii&culty of this 
passage was heightened by the conduct of a body of Kurds, who 
from the top had been watching our approach, and now commenced 
hurling large stones upon tliose bearing our baggage My muleteer, 
who had been quaking for the safety of his mules, became much 
alarmed. “ Stakhfeiallah he exclaimed, " tlieie’s enough of them, 
to be sure “ Never fear, I replied , by the help of Allah, and the 
Prophet, we may check their fury " “ Had we only a dozen brave 

Kazilbashes, with their matchlocks and swords, you might then talk 
so , but now,” said the old monkey-faced muleteer, “ 1 fear I shall 
become a beggar, nevertheless, Allah-hu Akbar By this time our 
trunks had been thrown down in the snow, and the frav commenced 
with huge crooked sticks, sabres, and matchlocks, mounted with 
prongs, resembling a hay-maker’s pitch-fork The enemy soon lost 
the suppoit of four of their party, who were conveyed away wounded, 
and the majority of the rest in all probability would have willmglv 
given up a,contest m which so little was to be gained. But there 
were among them some of a determined spirit, who urged on the 
rest to revenge their wounded companions, and exerted themselves 
successfully to inspire them with confidence My pistols being loaded, 

I went (ftuongst them, and threatened to shoot the leader, when they 
cried out with surprise, " Thev have guns ” This appeared to 
cool their rage and determination, and on their retreating to the 
edge of the mountain, we succeeded on rolling them over its side, 
while the snow shelved down upon their heads, and nearly buried 
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them. The Mem&nd&r. \vho had hitherto remained an inactive 
spectator of the scene, approached me, bowing respectfully, and said, 
" Birik-allah ' Mash-allah ’ may your'*shadow never be less; may 
your servant find grace in your eyes but instead of noticing his 
nauseous expteseious. 1 ordered him to return to his country, as his 
services were dispensed with The success of this ieiut gave antma-i 
tion to the old muleteer and his assistants, who e!l:claimed, *' Pundh- 
be Khodah,*' and recited a passage from tlie Qor&n« in which the 
words '* La Allah il Allah, Mnharamed Rasul il Allah,” were very 
frequently repeated 

After a most laborious descent from the mountain, we tiaversed 
its base in a southerly direction, pasoing on our way a ruined cara< 
vansary, from whence the Kurds had issued^, thereby converting into 
a place of molestation to the traveller, what had been erected for his 
accommodation This mountain terminated m a sharp point, after 
rounding which, we entered upon«well cultivated land, extending to 
the village of Bannah. Two miles to the northward of this place, 
we crossed a considerable stream of water, and hear its bank several 
extensive burying places were situated These places of sepulture 
were at a considerable distance from any town, and the graves were 
all distii^t and separate, each having a rough block of stone placed 
upright, both at the head and feet, while the intermediate space, 
instead of having a slab placed horizontally, was either planted with 
flowers or covered with broken pieces of tile Some few graves had 
circular rooms, with cupolas built over them, which being kept white¬ 
washed and ornamented, exhibited an excellent comment on the 
expression of our Saviour, when he compaies hypocrites to “white 
washed sepulchres, which appear outwardly beautiful, but within 
are full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness ” The funerals of 
the KUrds have a reference to those of the Hebrews How earnestly 
does the patriarch Jacob enjoin his sons to bury him m Canaan, m 
the family sepulchre , and Joseph, in like manner, exacts an oath from 
his people, to carry his bones with them when they leave Egypt. If 
a Kurd dies at a distance from his native village, the inhabitants are 
bound to remove the corpse, and inter it with decency I dave often 
met a party escorting one who was never more to smile or weep in 
this mortal world, and on conversing with them, they dwelt upon 
the disgrace and ill-luck which would be attached to him who neglect¬ 
ed to bury a body in its ’* proper place of rest ” We observed 
graves decorated with garlands as among the Welsh, which are 
removed at the end of the mourning. We reached Bannah at night-* 
fall, nearly exhausted by fatigue and hunger, and assembled round a 
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blazing fire in the Sheikh’s house, where some excellent cofiPee wes 
readv to be ofifered. I have often wondered how these people could 
have lived hefoie the discovery of this beverage, the champaigne of 
the East In the most desolate Khan it is handed ,found, and if you 
refuse to carry it to vour lips, you are considered tft be displeased 
with your accotor^odation, or at the behaviour of your attendants 
In the room nexl to the one we occupied, fhree Turks were repos¬ 
ing In the Course of the evening they requested I would share a 
pipe with them After smoking together for some time, one of them 
gf'J *• We have just arrived from Bagdad, and are travelling Chuppet 
(post) to Tabriz Where are you going ? Have you got any money ? 
Are you a Russian spy Perhaps you wish to enter Daoud Pasha’s 
service *He has already a Feringhi (alluding to Mr Littlejohn, 
formerly Adjutant of H M's 2nd or Queen’s Royal Regiment,) 
instructing the half-starved Fellahs how to put themselves into a 
number of odd positions” One'bf his companion^ interrupted him, 
saying, “He is not a Feringhi, but one of the Ingrese from Hind, 
and a sharp fellow too , though I don’t like to see these changes, or 
we may all be turned into the great desert ” 1 asked what had 

occurred at Bagdad ^ The Turk raised his head, and without ceasing 
to attend to a large coffee-pot which was on the fire, began, “ By 
m\ soul, Daoud Pasha, our master, will soon have no more Tchoto- 
dars , he prefers the Giaours to us already ’ What shall we do if the 
Pashas and Aghas are able to eat us as they like ’ We must all fly 
to these mountains, and become Kfirds * Our Fellahs are all discon¬ 
tented, the taxes of the unbelievers have been increased, and perhaps 
even Mussahnans will have to pay them Those Muscovite dogs have 
revolted against the Sultan, because he would not make their Sheikh 
a Sultfin also Even the Ingrese will soon compel the true-believers 
to chastise them, as I have heard say they now refuse to pay tribute, 
and even Mahmoud himself is more like them than a true believer. 
He likes their ways better than his own God is great, he knows if 
these changes are for the better and as to that son of a dog 
Muhammad Ali Pasha, who has done it all, may Allah grant that 
his eves may burst ” “ Inshallah, Inshallab,” shouted his companions, 
who considered their friend’s speech a very eloquent one 
On our quitting Bannah, the temperature became more moderate, 
the coflntry was hill and dale, and the whole one continued coat of 
verdure From hence the eloping sides of the mountains were 
covered with oak trees, and to us, who had been accustomed to the 
and hills and mountains of Persia, it was a luxurious prospect The 
road afterwards wound through wild and rocky defiles in the moun- 
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taina, and by the aide of a rapid torrent We followed its riUa, which 
were beautifully fringed with willows, presenting to the eye a pretty 
appearance. It is this plentiful supply of water which renders these 
tracts so fertile, while in Persia, this inestimable blessing^isthe most 
scanty of nature's bounties The plains and hill| %re also equally 
destitute of, w^od-^a few trees only being planted in the environs of 
cities, chieAy, if not entirely, for the purposes of buil|^mg So great 
and manifest |Lre the natural advantages of Kdrdistdn, that the verdict 
of rill trrwellers is unanimous m commending the fertility of'^bm^Kiih 
But bince the beginning of that time fiom which we liave any 
authentic lecords of her history, wars, dissentions, and violent 
distractions, have scared away improvemfnt, and Kdrdi^n is still 

—— An unveeded gardon 
7hat grows to seed.*’ 

In ascending a very abrupt moun|ain, the mules had to walk literally 
upon the edge of a precipice, where the least false step would have 
consigned them to inevitable destruction yet< the confidence of the 
muleteers in the steady tread of these animals such, as to make 
them trot on without the slightest apprehension From the top of 
the mountain a most sublime and extensive view presented itself. 
Immediately in front of us appeared the snowy langcs of Mount 
Zagros towering to heaven, and beneath them several beautiful 
valleys and plains extended to the base of the mountain we were 
commencing to descend , while on either side, and in the rear, were 
hills of various elevation, without assuming a bare or barren appear¬ 
ance. Had 1 seen this picture of nature upon canvas, 1 should at 
once have pronounced it a production of the imagination. Here 
was an ussetnbly of natural beauties, precipitous mountains, rich 
valleys, cleai hi ooks, fantastic rocks, and wooded crags' Man alone 
has steeped it in gloom, and rendeied its inhabitants a desperate 
people. But Kurdish history is one of suffeiing, aud well may I 
address that beautiful country in the feeling language of the poet— 

Oh tu I cui feo la sorte 

Done mfelice di bellezza, ond’ hiii 

Fanesta dote d’lnfiniti guai, 

Che lo fronte acntti per grhn jfl’^glia porte ^ 

Without any exception, I may safely aver that Kurdistin is the 
loveliest country 1 evir beheld. The passes over its mountains are 
of the highest interest to the traveller, as they oficr opportunities of 
observing portiom^of the globe, which must from their nature have 
been in their pieseut state since their creation In their recesses, he 
may observe from the wonderful and varied position of their stratifi- 
4 K 
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cation what have been the operations of nataie on the grandest scale 
These passes are m truth the most sublime and solemn solitudes that 
can possibly exist, and rouse the breast of man to meditations border¬ 
ing upon, rapture Uninterrupted by the intrusions of the world, be 
can hold converse with his God in the midst of his most awful works— 

To sit cn rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 

And mortal foot hath ne'er, or rarely been, '' 

To dimb the trackless mountain all unseen 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold , 

Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, 

This 18 not solitude, 'tis but to hold 

I ' 

V Converse with nature’s charms, and view her stores unroll’d 
On arriving at the base of the mountain, we descried the wide 
prospect of the windings of the Boston river, that issues fioin the 
Carducian mountains Boston,'' being inteipreted, signihes the 
garden,” and gives its name to a small hamlet and valley situated 
on the southern bank of the river—a denomination well due to the 
whole of the surrbauding country Its lulls are clothed with wood. 
Its villages embosomed amongst trees, and its fruitful soil reminded 
me of countries where man is, “ like a tree planted by th^ rivers of 
water, that bnngeth forth his fruit in season, whose leaf shall not 
wither, and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper ” 

Independent of these lovely valleys and plains which display the 
most abundant fertility, the mountains in general possess a soil of 
considerable depth, and the wild luxuriance of unforced vegetation 
proves their productive qualities. The order of cultivation appears 
to be thus the plains and valleys are appropriated to gram, the 
southern slopes of the hills form vineyards, the northern produce 
the oil and tobacco plants, and on the summits and inaccessible crags 
the goats and mountain sheep biowse upon the heath, while oxen, 
horses, and cows, graze upon the pasture that skirts the villages. 
Wheat and barley are both plentiful aud cheap, grapes are not so iichly 
flavoured ^s the Persian, but cherries and other stone fruits are the 
finest 1 ever ate The KArdist^n walnut is the largest in the world, 
and nearly all the European ^fruits are very abundant. The cattle 
are small, but of the best breed, and so are sheep and goats They 
all sell dheap, as well as horses, which are proverbial for performing 
the most astonishing journeys Sir John Macoonald Kinnkie 
assured me, that he had ridden a distance of sevqnty miles over this 
mountainous country without once dismounting from his horse, and m 
June, 1828,1 purchased a gelding at Bagdad, that earned me to 
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Tifln in sixteen days. The distance is nearly a thousand miles! The 
cows yield about half a gallon of milk d^ily. and the sheep and goats 
assist to supply the dairy cheese being always made of their milk. 
They use the wilci artichoke to turn the milk, and their cheeses are 
made up into small round cakes Their butter is well flavoured, but 
not of much consistency It is churned by putting the cream into 
a goat’s skin suspended to the side of a tent, and tossed to and fio 
The Bedouins practise the same method “ Dans un peau de ch4vie, 
encore garriie de ses pods ils mettent le lait, conime dans unec outre 
Une femme Bedouine aprds avoir fortement none les deu« uvuis, 
et suspendu le tout k une branche d'arbre, en secouant I’outre de 
toute sa foice, parvieiit k faire le beurre (Castellan Moeurs dee 
Ottomans, t Q, p 60.) 

Seveial tribes have five thousand sheep they seldom kill any, but 
subsist chiefly on milk and butter., Hence, the number is continually 
increasing 

The Kdrdish villages, although small, are very numerous, and all 
built in the same style, of large unhewn stones, which have no bind- 
ing material They consist of an outer and inner room only, having 
a floor, and walls plastered with mud, and a roof formed by cross 
beams of wood, covered with reeds, or straw matting, and over that 
again, a thick covering of mud. They are generally seated upon the 
declivity of a mountain, and some idea may be formed of the steep¬ 
ness of their streets from this peculiarity of position, that the top of 
one house forms an exact level with the bottom of the one above it, 
and each house having a door that opens into this space , the roof 
of one dwelling forms a level walk for its next, or upper neighbour, 
where the inhabitants sit to enjoy their chibouques We remained 
the night in one of these hamlets, and left shortly after day-break 
for the capital After descending with great abruptness for ten 
miles, crossing several mountain torrents that wriggled over our 
track like serpents, we entered a gorge in the mountains, and com¬ 
menced our ascent up the wildest mountains 1 had ever seen. The 
morning was unusually sultry, and during our journey, •a dreadful 
storm of hail and sleet, accompanied by thunder and \ivid lightning, 
broke upon us We weie soon enveloped in a thick mist, which 
brought to my remembrance the situation of the ten thousand 
Greeks under Zbnophon, during their ever memorable retreat over 
these very mountains They were hid from the enemy by a mist 
similar in density 4;o the one we here experienced , for it was with 
difficulty we could at times discern objects at ten yards’ distance. 
Having reached a considerable height, a sublimely vast extent of 
4x2 
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mountain, ravine, and glen lav exposed to our glance; but were 
quickly obscured by the passing clouds It was now easy to discoi er, 
without the help of any barometer but that of our own feelings, that 
we had reached a gi eat elevation—a fact which wfts proved by the 
successive*risings of hill oxer which our road was directed Still 
ascending, we®cfrrae to the extreme summit, from whence we saw 
the citv of Suhm^niah matked by tiees in a nook of the mountains. 
It appeared beneath our feet, although we were full ten miles fium 
it Iji fact, from this lofty pinnacle, we seemed to descry at once 
•’’1 fb#* kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them.” Our descent 
was one of extreme difficulty , but our eyes were delighted with the 
general aspect of the va^ey below, and the situation of Sulimaniuh 
at the enS of it The hills by which it was surrounded on all sides 
were sufficiently broken in their outline to be picturesque, and the 
plain which skirted them at their feet "was clothed in the richest 
verdure The gram-fields assumed a lovely appearance, the gardens 
occupying distant portions of the vallev, and a stieam meandering 
through it, gave such n luxuriance to the pictuie, as to unite beauty 
with fertility, and wealth with usefulness 

On nearing the city, a mound of considerable magnitude rises on 
the left of the road, which nearly resembled the tumult ci Greece 
It IS not improbable that the spot may mark the tomb of some Greek 
general Many similar may be seen in Kurdistan, which neaily 
resemble those in Wiltshire Indeed, such remains of antiquity are 
spread over the whole surface of the globe 

Sulimaniah, or Sulim^ney, the Shehrazour of the ancients, is most 
romauticdlly situated on the northern bank of the river Di£la. in a 
deep valley, irregularly formed by the bases of the Carducian lange, 
which, covered with foiests of oak, and clothed in snow to its 
summit entrench it on everv side Its geographical position is 35* 
30'noith latitude, and 44” 45' east longitude During the retreat 
of HfiaACLii/s this city was distinguished bv the name of Siazuros, 
and not far hence was the city of Holw4n, the retirement of 
Ybzdejebb after the battle of Cadesia, a spot to which the Khalifs of 
Bagdad resoited during the summer season. It was ruined by 
Hclako, and has never since recovered its consequence. 

Sulimaniah is an unwalled town its houses are built extremely 
low, wfiich gives them a mean appearance, though doubtless they 
are better secured against the snows and cold of this elevated region. 
The streets are narrow, and run irregular, and there are neither 
good bazars nor fine mosques to relieve the dull monotony of the 
common buildings The houses are mostly bmlt of unhewn stones. 
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plastered over with mud, •though some few are constructed with 
bricks. The climate is said to be v^ijr fine, and the inhabitants, 
who approach to the number of 20,000, are robust and active their 
aspects forbidding, their expressions of countenance harsh, and 
their complexions dark The government of Suliinaniah is in the 
hands of a Pasha, who is by birth a Kfird, anj} subject to neither 
Turks nor Persians His name is Suleman, and he is highly 
popular and very indulgent For the parpo<«e of pleasmg the Russians, 
he sends an annual present in cash to Abbas Mibza, r^ao the 
northern barbarians hope will soon employ their ofiicers in ptiitieiice 
to those of the Eiiglish. Count Paskewitch is desirous of taking 
the Ki'irds under his e<ipectitl protection. Uiat in case of need, they 
may harass by then sudden and repeated incursions the inhabitants 
of those countiies by which they are bounded For such a duty 
they are eminently fitted The ^jiilitary force for the defence of the 
town does not exceed 2000 men About a fourth of that number 
are frequently in uttendauec at the palace, ^hich is the Pasha’s 
residence It is a mean and ruined pile, composed of spacious courts 
and extensive inclosuies The trade of Siilinianmh is m a very 
declining state , there aie only two or three Armenians, agents for 
some Bagdad meichants, who leceive gall-nuts m exchange for a 
few Indian commodities, which come up by the wav of Hussorah 
Nothing IS known of the histoiy of Suhmaniah M. Niebuhr 
Msited this pait of the country in the vear 1769, and found the 
people subject to a soit of feudal goveinment They are imagined 
to be the Caiduchui of Zbnophon, and tlieir national character has 
descended unchanged from time immemorial Kinneir has made 
Sennah, which is situated about ninety-five miles to the eastward, 
the capital, but the W&ly or chief of that town is a mere creature 
dependent upon His Majesty of Persia, to whom he transmits a 
handsome sum annually The fathei of the present Waly was a 
man of great power and independence, but he became deranged, 
and unfortunately, madness would seem to run in the family, as his 
eon has given ample proofs of it * 

Sulim^Diah is an extensive place, and forms a central emporium 
to the neighbouring tracts of cultivation The country which sur¬ 
rounds it IS charming, the soil gravelly, as far as its iisimediate 
vicinity , when it becomes more sandy, and of a light loamy nature. 
The rich appearance of the wheat and barley I have already noticed, 
the green at thi^ time was roost beautiful We found the tillage 
of the district excellent, the fields bein^ neatly divided into square 
compartments, for the benefit of irrigation. 
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Being the bearer of a letter for the Pasha, he assigned me a hoose 
in the best part of the citv,,and I found the people both civil and 
obliging They pretend to pique themselves upon hospitality, but 
how Its duties are discharged, will depend entirely on circumstances 
For instance, m the year 1828, habited as a Turk, 1 travelled through 
Kdrdistdn in company with a man who pretended to be a lineal 
descendant of the prophets, and we journeyed a distance of six 
hundred miles,'baiting at this city on the way, without spending the 
sum o! ten Peisian iials The Seyad afterwards assured me, that he 
ulltied a wife at eveiy village through which we paased , but, 
added he, “ as 1 was your Mehmdnddr, I could not act with such 
indecorum/' However, ke actually had a wife of his own, at every 
town of note between Bagdad and Tabriz This man’s name is 
IsHMABi. , he has often served Enghsl^ travellers, and has always 
given infiiiite satisfaction At the time I am now writing, 1 have 
not disguised myself, but am in the costume of my own country , 
the consequence is, I find travelling here more expensive than in 
Persia Nevertheless, I would advise all travellers who care not for 
the expence, and have plenty of spare time, to pass hence in their 
own dress, for their persons are respected, and in secuiity whereas, 
by adopting a foreign garb (although better opportunities are afforded 
of observing the people and country), a traveller might be murdered 
for the value of a decent pair of shulwdrs (breeches) Mv own life 
was attempted more than once at the time 1 have just referred to, 
but, now I feel as secure as if 1 were passing through Regent Street 

Amongst those tribes whose moials have been vitiated by habits of 
rapine, it is unsafe to trust to the strongest professions Foi theie 
can be no doubt that cruelty and avarice characterize this people, 
though they by no means hoard their money, always preferring to 
convert it into horses, mares, lances, pistols, swords, and ornaments 
for their women Cash is not very current amongst them, purchases 
being made by barter. In all mv travels 1 never could procure change 
for a sum equivalent to a rupee 

The females are not shut up in this or any other Edrdish town , 
nor are they veiled, like those of most Muhammedan countries. On 
entering the house of a Kurd, you are not annoyed by women rush¬ 
ing in f very direction to escape notice During my stay amongst 
them, I constantly met women in company with men, without veils 
It is true they are not permitted to eat with the men, but in every 
other respect they are entiiely free. As far as rily own observation 
extended, they were not possessed of those personal charms which 
might impose the necessity of restraint, though a few of them, if 
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dressed up in the Parisian fashion* would be considered pretty 
brunettes, their complexions weie not so dark as to veil their blushes. 
They were generally small and well made, and had large dark eyes, 
the appearances* of winch they take great pains to show off to the 
best advantage They d\ e their eye-brows with a coUynum called 
in the Arabic khattat ” It is reduced to a ^rfne'powder The 
eye-lids aie painted with the “ kahel,'’ and the lashes blackened with 
a reed, which is passed between the ^ye-lids ^^Ijfe angles of the 
eye are also tinged and prolonged, which makes it appesrf^much 
larger The ancient Egyptian ladies, ns well as the modet« I'^hisiah, 
are represented as having resorted to the same arts of the toilette 
Juvenal admirably satirises the Roman ladies for this coquetry. 

“ Ilia Bupercilmm, madida foligine tartum, 

Obliqna producit acu, pingitque tremeotes 

Attollens ocalos •’—(Juv Sat u 1 91 ) 

Another fashion equally essential to Knidish beauty, reqmres that 
the nails of the hands and feet should be stained with henna , and so 
very general is this custom, that any woman who should hesitate to 
conform to it would be considered immodest. TKh soles of the feet 
are likewise daubed with the same coloring Tlie fingers are some¬ 
times partially painted, and to prevent the henna taking every 
where, the fair artists twist tape round them before they apply it, so 
that when the operation is completed, their fingers are fancifully 
marked with orange-colored stripes, which is by no means improving 
to a fine hand. In fact, the delicate whiteness of the palm, and the 
rose color of the nail, is utterly effaced by this dye 

In a large town like Sulimintah, it is not to be supposed that the 
women enjoy the same degree of liberty as they do in villages , indeed, 
they are often much watched, and in the marriage contract, it is 
insisted that the bride shall exhibit those proofs of her innocence, 
which afterwards she is expected to confirm by her conduct. In 
fact, a bride would be returned to her parents, should she be unable 
to produce the testimonials of her virginity 1 have certainly seen 
them very familiarly inclined, but I was told they are not* backward 
in assuming the semblance of enticement, that the incautious stranger 
may proceed to improper liberties, upon which these artful females 
accuse the unhappy guest of freedom and insult, when their 
relations seize upon his baggage, and otherwise molest him , 

In their mode of life, the Kdrds are habitually abstemious, subsisting 
on the coarsest ry^-bread and manna, and when meat is introduced 
at their meals, it has seldom undergone any further culinary prepara¬ 
tion than that of boiling in plain water Some travellers have 
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epoken of their petsonal cleanliness, but on this point I certainly 
cunnut agree with them.' In regard to cleanliness, none of the 
Asiatics can be compared lo ourselves Their repeated ablations 
verv impertecilv remove the evils attendant on tl e length of time 
they weartheir clothes I speak from an intimate acquaintance with 
the practices o? Muhammeddiis in general Cncuracision is supposed 
to contnbate to cleanliness, and is not confined to our sex alone, as 
the gills of mkny tribes undeigo an operation somewhat similur just 
befoit<-they reach the age of ten I am ignorant of the manner m 
\nn^rrPiis done, as the natives are not very communicative on such 
subjects, but there are women who live by the performance of it. 
The baibers opeiate on the mules, and are esteemed unclean from 
the profession they exeicise 

The Kdrda have a practice of i amoving all the hair from the parts 
of the body, wheie we suffer it to remain, and where we carefully 
shave, they as carefully cherish its growth The women also prac¬ 
tise depilation m the following way A thin coid is dipped into 
some paiticular gum, and drawn slowly ovei the parts, when it 
removes all that adheres to it This process is extiemely painful, 
but the remedy does not requiie a frequent recurrence, as it either 
produces a complete eradication, or if a new growth appears, it is 
merely a soft down, which may be removed with facility. 

Another remarkable contrast between European and Asiatic taste 
IS, that corpulesqe and bulkmess foim the greatest trait c^ beauty 
It IB natural enddgh, therefore, that the females are desirous of 
acquiring a superiority in this particular They accordingly eat a 
great variety of sweetmeats, candied fruit, and particular vegetable 
substances, grated down, and mixed with consetves This latter 
comi>ositioo IS thought to be adapted both for vigour, and that en 
bon point, which is so delightful to their admirers A Kdrd of some 
tank, m describing the charms of his intended bride, said to me with 
much seriousness—*' She is as large as an elephant !”—He con¬ 
sidered this comparison the very acme of perfection. 
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III.— On the connection of various ancient HtnAu coins toith the Grecian 
or IndO‘Scifthic senes By Jambs PRtNSBP, Sec ^c 

In tny last notice on the subject of coins, I promised to bring 
foiward deminstiations m kind, of the direct descent of the Hindu 
coins of Kanouj, from what have been denominat£^ fiie IndO'Scythic 
senes In attempting to redeem my pledge, 1 Im aware that 1 run 
counter to the opinions of those who maintain that Vhe Hindus prac* 
fised the art of coinage, and had a distinct currency of own 
before the Gieeks entered India , especially my friend CoIop^/^Sf vSA 
To him my opposition might appear the more ungracious, since the 
weapons 1 am about to use are chiefly those he has himself so gener* 
ously placed in my hands ; but that 1 well know he is hftnself only 
anxious to de\elope the truth, and will support a cherished theory 
no longer than it can be maintained with plausibility at least, if not 
with proof. * 

I am not, however, about to contend that lihe Hindus had no in> 
digenous currency of the piecious metals On the contrary, I think 
evidence will be found in the collection about to be described, that they 
ciiculated siudll pieces of a given weight, that stamps weie given to 
these, v^yiiig under different circumstances , and that many of these 
earliest tokens exhibit several stamps consecutively impressed on the 
same piece, until at last the superposed impi essions (not those of a die 
but rather of a punch) came to lesenible the devices seen on the lndo> 
Scythic coins, in company with which they have been found buried 
in various places, particularly in Captain CAUTLar’s Herculaneum at 
Behat near Saharanpur 

That from this period, m round terras, may be assumed the adoption 
of a die^devire, or of coined money properly so called, by the Hindus, 
IS all I would venture at present to uphold, and in doing so, 1 will not 
again appeal to the assertions of Pavsanias*, quoted m Robbrtsom’s 
disquisition, that the Hindus had no coined money of their own , nor 
to the silence of the Mah5bh£rat and other ancient works on the 
subject, but solely to the close family resemblance of fcair distinct 
classes of Hindu coins to what may be called their Bactrian prototypes, 
namely, those of Kanouj , the later class of the Behat, oi the Buddhist, 
gi oup , the coins of Saurdshtra, found at Ujjatn, in Guzerdt and Cachha , 
and those which Colonel Stact has denominated Rdj’put coins, having 
the device of a horseman on one side, and a bull on the other. 

Before proceeding to comment upon the first of these classes, my 
tribute of obligation and praise is due to Colonel Stacy, for the 

* See J A. S vol i page 394 
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persevering labour and true antiquarian zeal, -which have alone 
enabled him to gather together such a rich collection of this peculiar 
and rare type, and for the disinterested readiness with which he has 
placed them at my disposal, to select from and rpublish at once, 
thus depnv^ng him as it were of the hrst fruits of his ^iiiterprize and 
toil It 18 trueHHat so far at least as regards the merit of discovery, 
his title will rather be confirmed than mjured by early publicity, 
but the employment of another hand to illustrate his materials may do 
injusti^'q to his own careful classification , and modify the opinions and 
-•Aig f’s regarding the origin, connection, and antiquity of various 
groups, which he may have derived from a larger and more intimate 
study of the subject, and^from the actual inspection and handling of 
thousands* of coins, that have been withheld from insertion m his 
select cabinet 

The home collector, who like myself, but receives contributions 
from others, may learn, from the superior fulness and novelty of 
many of the following plates, to appreciate the advantage of per¬ 
sonal exertion over second-hand acquirement In further proof of 
this, I could produce some of the letters now lying before me, re¬ 
ceived from Colonel Stact on his several com excursions Here 
he would be seen putting up with every inconvenience^ endur¬ 
ing the burning heats of May, or the cold of December, under trees 
or in common serais in Central India , digging in deserted rums, or 
ponng over the old stores of village money-changers, after having 
(the principal difficulty and art), won their confidence, sometimes 
their interest, m the object of his pursuit sparing neither money nor 
time to gam his end, and after a hard search and fatigue, sitting down, 
while his impressions were still warm and vivid, to communicate the 
results of his day’s campaign. 

Col Stacv felt himself for a moment disheartened on beholding 
the treasures of Gen. Vkntpba and hia followers but although the 
character of the Bactnan relics necessarily eclipses all that can 
be expected from a Hindu source, while their prolific abundance 
astonishes the gleaner of Hindu relics, a moment’s refiection should 
restore a full or even increased degree of satisfadion Hindu his¬ 
tory IS even more m need of elucidation from coins than Baotrian 
The two countries are in fact found to be interwoven m their history 
in a most curious manner, and must be studied together The alphabe¬ 
tic characters, the symbols, and most especially the hnk^coina, (empha¬ 
tically named so by Colonel Stacy,) are fraught y(jith information on 
this bead, which can only be extracted by multiplying the specimens, 
and thus completing the chain of evidence. It will be seen shortly, that 
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several of the dynasties to which the coins belong have been identi¬ 
fied through the names and legends they^bear, and many new princes* 
hitherto unheal d of, have been brought to light. Let not therefore 
Colonel Stact disert his line for one more engaging, but persevere 
in it as long as*anything remains to be explored. * 

I cannot resist in this place pointing out the line*'of seardi recom¬ 
mended bv Colonel Tod. fto whom is justly ascribed the paternity of 
this branch of numismatic study,) in a note on the late Pdnjdb diseq^.iries 
published bv him in the Asiatic Journal of London for May** ^Let 
not the antiquary,” he writes, " forget the old cities on thowim; 
west of the Jamna, m the desert, and m the Panjdb, of wLich 1 have 
given lists, where his toil will be richly rew{y;ded 1 possess bags full 
of these Indogetic gentry, and I melted down into sevet-al sets of 
basons and ewers, the rust of ages from which the tooth of time bad 
eradicated whatever had once been ^legible I would suggest the 
establishment of branch-committees of the Asiatic Society at several of 
the large stations, which would have a happy moral result in callingforth 
the latent talent of many a young officer m every branch of knowledge 
within the scope of the Society Agt^a, Mathura, D^ht, Ajmir, Jaipur, 
Ndmuch, Mhow, Sdgar, &c are amongst the most eligible positions 
for this 'object A topographical map. with explanations of 

ancient Delhi, is yet a desideratum, and of the first interest j this I 
had nearly accomplished duiing the four months I resided amidst the 
tombs of that city ” 

In thanking Colonel Tod for his encouiagement and advice, I 
must be allowed to differ altogether as to the means to be employed 
Committees are cumbious, spiritless, and inactive engines, for such 
an end , when anything does appear to be effected by them, it is gene¬ 
rally the work of one member, whose energy is only diluted and 
enfeebled by the association Give me rather the unity of design, 
and quickness of execution of (I will not say agent, as Colonel Ton 
suggests, but of) an independent pursuer of the object for its own 
sake*, or for his own amusement and instruction It is by such as 

* These 1 may say are already provided at more places than TJolonel Ton 
points out* Colonel Stacy at Chit or, Vdayapur, and now at Delhi Identensat 
A. CoNoti V AtJutpur. Captain Wade at l/uAtAna , Capt CAUriBYat Seh&ran- 
pur, Lieut Cunningham at Bemrea, Colonel Smith at Patna, Mr Taboeau 
at Jawipur, and Dr, Swiney (now in Calcutta), for many yeavs a dbllectorin 
Upper India And for the exterior line, Lieut Bubnes at the mouth of the 
Indus, Messrs Ventuba, Coubt, Masson, Keba'mat At! and MhHAN La'l 
in the Pwydi, besWes whom I must not omit Messrs, H. C, Hamilton, 
Spikbs, Bdobwobth, Gubbins, Capt Jenkins, and other friends who have 
occasionally sent me coins dng up m their districts. 

4 N 2 
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to the semi*circular sculpture near the ^o-tree at Anurddhapura in 
Ceylon, depicted in the 3rd volume of the Royal Asiatic Socidly's 
Transactions, but. in that, the riapf^^iMUll^ consiatilQf elephants, 
horses, tigers, aUd bulls, ^U^iel^k^mour afllliAls, ^>Vnll^h have a 
place in the ftauddka nij)iiKW%v .^^ Wp as 1 am itettjgwtfr^bat the 
lizard 18 regarded in anf by t^e Jjljldbis'nll 

Fig 3, an old ring ol the mme 61fhamer^ ring 

of Plate res|ie)P^«^lQfl(|^d 

a Bauddha relic; for in its nmtaT^ accords well with an * fldi^i^wrom 
the Dvlva in M Csoma Kobosi’s Analvsis of the^3ij|bctan gvrwpture^Jf 
contaiiMfi^ Shdkya*i injiinctionb that his priesflP^i^ould only wear 
scal-iiiigs of the basth* metals ** Fiiests are py^h^glted from vteanng 
rings, and from having seal-rings of gold. Bihi!ln[|lhC^^reoiodki Stones; 
but they may have <te(ils made of copper, brass, bell-metal, ivory, horn. 
A man of the religious order must have on his seal or stamp a ciicle 
with two deer on opposite sides, and below* the name of the founder 
of the Vt^ra A layinan may have a full leijgth figure, or a head, 
rut on'*mssignet11, 12, volutdeX of th# Dulva —Asiatic 
Researches, zix 86 

The circular devices of some of the coins (23 of this Plate, 31 and 
32, of tlic following,) may perhaps also be explained by the rule 
of this teacher cited in the same extract, that the priests should 
use no other imptess than that of the circle, uodslpt is remarkable, 
that the deei is the verv animal found on the most prominent silver 
coins of the group, such as fig 16 of the present plate, and 48 of 
Plate XXXV , (see,aleo voludl'iil. |ip. 434 ) 

Fig 4 A small image of ^|^;!clay; iff netire like a plaything for 
children than an object of worship 

Fig'i 5. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, *V%Mrmtiea ^ tl^peculiar coins of the 
Behut senes fdieady notici^|4yBrl^^ o^^j^e iii 

The characters lu toMohj a^’ ^p|c?t, and are clearly 

allied to, if not identical wltjl^^^oib of fme descendant of 

the Kanbrkob senes, as will be piesently sKewn in my Indo-Scytbic 
Plate, LI, figs. 16, 17, (q, v.) The emblems also on many, ahull 

• *' At the foot of the steps to this second building, and let into the ground, 
18 a very remaikable slab of hard blue granite it is semi-circnlar, and sculptured 
in nngt or bands of different widths. Some of the patterns are scroUe, equal in 
beauty to any thing Grecian ; one consists of the Hansa or Brhhmana duck, 
hearing the root of the Lotus in its bill, and the most curisue has hgures of 
the elephant, the hoise, the lion, and the cow, which aie lepWClM in the same 
order, scnlptnred with iqftirit and accuracy of oati|||p'>^i{oy. Am, 
JSoc, HI, 467, 
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andtan elephant, may he imitationa of the Azos com In hg. 7, the 
symbol is exactly a Chii%tyq, or Bavddha monument, as 1 had from 
the first supposed 

The tree is also satisfactorily mad^ Out in fig 15, and in many of 
the coins in the following plate. In fig 23, it is seen at the side of 
a walking figure, e^d above it, in a i^ry perfect com of the same 
type, smee sent to me by Lieut. the sun shines,—as it were 

on the saint and his holy tree. . « ^ , 

The three most conspicuous letters Oil'nll of these coins are uiQip 
or y dh y, und it does not seem any geeaf stretch of imagmatiofi 
see m them a part of the word Ayodhaya, the seat of one of the 
etrKesi; Hindu dynaaties, and wlfich was at the commencement of 
Buddhism a1m.ost as much the tVsoit ckF its founder Shakxa, as 
R^gnha the capital of Magae^, ^ Still from the association of these 
coins with those of the Indo-Scythic dynasty, it would be hazardous 
to attiibute to them any greater antiquity than the early pait of the 
Cbnatun era. 

the metal of tjiese corns is a naxtare of tm, and ^copper, which 
< retains its figure well, and is white when cut. 

Figs. II, 12, willberOcognizedhs Indo-Scythic coins being found 
along with the rest, they serve to settle the point of antiquity 

On fig. 13, are the letters u|£,6 (m Tibetan .) p rdja s 

On fig 16, are a further Itupply resembling more the lath alphabet 
a mapasqte The same combination occurs mfig 45, 
otherwise so different a com, on the reveise. the letters under the 
symbol v&j much resemble the Pehlevi '7'i'nlo maiakdo This silver 
coin IS of M VuNTiri^’s cOlleciSnn. 

F,ig 17, 18 peculiar for its multitude of symbols, most of them 
known to Us by their pceurrenco on other coins. This specimen is 
also of the Vkntuka odlleotion. 

Fig. 18, a com in Mr. TauGBAR^s posseaston. Several of the same 
kmd^ave been before iptroduoed^d^iajif plates, but hitherto the figure 
under the elephant has t^en bo a prostrate elephant 

vanquished by the nppOr inialal.'idlt|l|t^ninYtiplumt^ of specimens has 
at length shewn us the ti ue character of the doubtful part, and that 
It mex^ly; consists, of two of the common symbols of the senes, 
t Butw/c most now torjS to Flata XXXV. in which, t&anks to Colonel 
Staov, 1 'have been idile to attempt.a mote methodical claasification 
fi*om his Abundant supply of tks BuddifibjNi^es of coins. 

Plate Staefg etiyUet^Hmdu^oim* 

It is an indisputable axiom, that unstamped fragments' of silver and 
gold of a fixed weight must have preceded the use of regular com 
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m those countries where ciTihsation and commerce had induced the 
necessity of some convenient representative of value The antiquarian 
therefore will have little hesitation m ascribing the highest grade of 
antiquity in Indian numismatology to those small flattened bits of 
silver or other*metal which are occasionally discovered all over the 
country, either quite smooth, or bearing only a few punch^marks on 
one or both Sides, and generally having a cornel’ cut off, as may be 
conjectured, for the adjustment of their weight* Many instances of 
this type have been given mCol. Mackknzik’s collection, 01 

to 108 of Wilson’s plates) who describes them as “ of aiyrregulai'af 
form, bearing no inscription, occasiondlly quite plain, and in any case 
having only a few indistinct and unintelligible symbols that of the 
sun, or a star is most common, and those of the lingom (^) the 
crescent, and figures of animals may be traced ” The Colonel’s 
specimens were chiefly procured in South India . others have been dug 
up in the Sunderbans —and many’were found at Bekat (fig 14 ) 

But the few selected specimens in Col St^cv’s collection, (figs. 
25—29) yield more food for speculation than the nearly smooth 
pieces above alluded to On all these weperceiver’the symbol of the 
sun to be the faintest of those present in two instances (figs 28, 29) 
it 18 superposed by symbols which may be hence concluded to be more 
recent These are severally, the ^ cAaifya, the tree, the swastika 
and the human figure, besides which in fig 26, we have the elephant, 
the bull, and the peculiar symbols of figs 34—37 They are all stamped 
on at random with punches, and may naturally be interpreted as the 
insignia of successive dynasties authenticating their currency. 

In one only, fig 30, does there appeal any approach to alphabetic 
characters, and here the letters resemble those of the Idths, or of the 
caves on the west of India, the most ancient written form of the Sanscrit 
language. 

From the above original seem to have descended two distinct 
families, of which one was produced by the hammer and die, the 
other by casting in a mould Of the latter, easily recognisable by 
the depth of relief, the projecting keel on the margin, shevnng where 
the moulds were united,—and the greater corrosion due to the soft- 
ness of the cast metal,—we have various groupes, and sub>divisions, 
but most of them agree in bearing the £ monogram for tbeir obverse ; 
sometimes, as m figs. 34, 35, 36, 37, with addition of two smaller 
symbols, n, like the sign of Taurus reversed. ' 

* Tbeir average is 50 grams, or the same as the loif k f-zsi Z mdshiu) 

of the ancient Hindu Metrology Indeed the word tad A-sdfo, mint, goes far to 
prove that these are the very pieces fabricated for cireulation under that name. 
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On the reverbe, we have frequently a dog with a collar (and bell ?) 
guarding a sword or flagstafl* of victory, (jaya dhvaja figs. 20, 21, 
34, 35, 36 At other ticnea'an elephant (fig 39) , a bull (37), or the 
sacred tree (15. 38) and. in rarer cases, the devi e on both sides is 
changed, rs in 40, 41 Figs 18, 42, and 43, (iq the? latter of which 
the elephant Might easily be mistaken for a deva ndgarl letter,) are of 
the cast 'species, td which also belongs the multi-'-ymbohc coin, fig 18, 
of the last, ai>d its fellows of former plates The leaden com 49, 
18 a^'io cast, but it is probably a forgery of some copper original 

Of the second branch, or dic-struck coins, we have also several sub¬ 
divisions— Ist, the peculiar bronze-metal ('Ayodhya coins of Behat 
in the last plate, to which belongs 44, 'yith the tree symbol, and 
a bitting dog on the obverse 2nd, a groupe, (figs 45, 46, 47,) having 
a hoi sc on one side, similar to Lieut. Conolly’s coin, fig 1, PI. 
XXV ofvol HI , 3rd, the stag and com, (figs 16,48, also 

figs 1. 2. and 6. of PI XVIIl and fig 4. of PI XXV vol. m ); and 
Alh, those square rude coins, first pointed out by Masson, having an 
elephant on one bide and a lion (dog) on the other, with the charac¬ 
teristic «>ymbol ^^ilgs 50 and 51, of this kind are from the VsNTunA 
collection. 

Upon most of the latter or die-sti uck '•pecies are portions of inscrip¬ 
tions in the /dM character, as was first clearly determined fiom Lieut. 
Conolcy’s coin, (PI XXV vol iii) The letters so well defined on 
that tvpe coin mav be read, viddhdvasa, the second in the 

li^t theie given was converted into , the third into 

but such rendei mgs, having nothing beyond their being 
teal Sanscrit words to recommend them, arc hardly admissible In the 
same manner, nothing can be made of the combination patama ddsata 
of fig 45, pasaha of 46 , or ramahata of 47 the last com is curious, 
from having an alligator or lizard symbol, similar to the sign on the 
porcelain ring frob Behat (fig 1 ) 

la explanation of the absence of any of the titles of sovereign¬ 
ty m these legends, the quotation already cited from M. Cboma’s 
analysis cf the Dubta may be again brought forward--Athat under the 
symbols of the circle, deer, &c the name of the founder of the 
Vthara should be inschbed {-—indeed the whole of the above passage is 
singularly applitialirle to this group of coins; and, in conjunction with 
other evidence, suggests the idea 'that the Buddhist coinage was 
struck m the monasteries of the priesthood, where the learning, 
skill, and riches of the country wouldjnatureily follow their attainment 
of Hiflaence, and asueadandy over princea and people. The same 
argument may account for' the imitstiim of Bactrian or.lncl:o-Scythtc 
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devices in the later coins of the senes , since it is well known, that 
Buddhism prevailed through these countries also, and a constant inter¬ 
communication must have been consequently kept up. How far the 
antiquity of the first Buddhist groups of coins may have approached 
the epoch of Qipddha (544 B C ) it is difficult to determiT\p, but the 
acquisition of their similitude to the Indo>Scytbic cqins must have 
been posterior to the breaking up of the geauiuesBactrian dynasty, 
perhaps about the commencement of the Chnstidn erai> 

Plate*LI Indo-Scythtc Coins resumed „ 

Haling disposed to the best of our knowledge of the Earliest 
Hindu coins, we must now return to the ludo-Scythic sene's, for the 
purpose of conducting the reader through the promised line of con¬ 
nection into the second great field of Hindu imitation. ^ 

Gnough has been said on former occasions of the two principal 
families of this type, the Kaopuisbs and the Kanbukos groupes, but 
with a view of svslematizing a little«the information already obtained , 
and, at the same time, of introducing a few new and very beautiful 
coins lately added to oui list, I have collected in the present plate the 
principal varieties of the Kanbukos milhriacs, ^bsequent to the 
adoption of the vernacular titles rao and rao nano rao. 

With the most common obverse of the Indo-Scythic family, a raja 
clad HI tl*e Tartar coat and inscribed pAO KA^HPKI, fig 3, I have 
traced on the copper coins, as well as in the gold ones, the follow¬ 
ing senes of reverses, nAna (for nanaia), nan\o, mao, MI 0 PO, MITPO, 
MIOPO, MlPO, A 0 PO, OKPO, and a woid not very clearly made out on 
fig 8, OAAO Of these, the explanations have been already attempted*, 
mithro, mitro, m%ro\ are but varieties of mtthra, the sun, whose effigy 
on the genuine Greek coins of Kanbukos is plainly entitled haios. Okro 
1 have conjectured to be intended for arka, the Sanscrit name of the 
sun , and his four-armed effigy m fig 7, more beautifully developed 
on the gold com fig 1, an unique obtained by Kbkamat Ali at C^bul, 
confirms this opinion A thro has been before stated to be the Zend 

word for the igneous essence of the sun, and accordingly, we find 
flame depicted on the shoulders of the figures bearing this ^ithet, m 
fig 6, and m fig 2. a very pretty little gold coin, for which I am 
also indebted to Kekamat Am Nanaia, remaining feminine in NANA 
of fig 4, has been shewn to be the Persian Diana, or the moon —and 
in strict accordance with the Brahmanical mythology, thiS deity is 
made masculine in nanao and mao, the mas or lunus of the Hindus, 

* See vol. in p 452, et seq» 

t Lieut CuMNiMOHAM has added this variety from a fine gold com. 

4 M 
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and on his effigy in figure 9, (as in former drawings in vol, in ,) the 
horns of the moon are seen to project fro&i behind his shoulders. 

The same devices in every respect are continued upon several 
succeeding coins of the Rao nano rao series The chief varieties of the 
obverse of these aie given in figs 2, 9, 10, 11, 12 13, 14 The 
order in whic|i they should be placed is necessarily doubtful; but 
judging from the (Comparative perfection of the Grecian letters, the 
“couch-lounge”,” fig 9, and the “elephant iider,” fig 10, should 
have precedence over the rest 

Fig 9, from the Ventura collection, is a very perfect specimen of 
the coucli-loungei He has a glory extending around his body, as well 
as his head, and his titles, rao nano rao and korano, are distinct, but 
the name,IS unfortunately^ missing, no more than O O being visible 
In fig 10, we are not raoie fortunate, but from the succession of 
o’.v, we may guess the word to be OOHMO or oOhPKI, names already 
known on the gold coins Some of the Manikyala elephant coins had the 
name KEN PANO. Tins family is extremely numerous, and is piocu- 
table among the old pice of every barar m Upper India 

The names on Che last series, figs 11 to 14, aie illegible, but the 
letters are still Greek The thi ee fii st specimens are selected from a 

numbei in Col Stacy’s cabinet, to exhibit the varieties of the sitting 
postuie, and its gradual transition to the squat position of the Hindus 
Col Tod has supposed the figure in a com similar to fig 11, to be 
Parthian , but what he there took for a bow was evidently the orna¬ 
mental contour of the back of the prince’s tbione or sinhdsan. Fig 
14, IS from u coin m Gol Smith’s possession 
In fig 1 1 . of this plate, drawn fiom a plaister cast of a bronze, em¬ 
bossed, chapriis or badge in the Vkntuka collectiou, we may conceive 
the full device of the elephant obverse to be developed 'fhe faulty 
proportion of the rider still prevails.—the flowing fillets to the head¬ 
dress , the ankush to guide the animal, the glory around the face, are 
visible ifl both > bbt the name is wanting 

Of figs. 16 and 17, the former from Col. Stacy’s, the latter from 
Col. Smith’s, cabinet, 1 have already ndticed adess perfect speeiraen 
while descanting on the earliest Hindu coins The general style of 
tbefiguics on both faces so strongly resembles that of the Kanxrxos 
coins, that 1 feel disposed to look upon them as imitations The 
legend Has a fourth letter verj distinct, besides some less distinct on 
the left hand, yoihiyala toyaya 

Plate XXXVIJI, Indo-ScythUs md JJtndu ^ink*Coin$. 

}t is woithy of remark, that none of the Kanbkkos corns have a 
Pebkvi legend, although the collateral series ef Kadfhissb, which 
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possesses so many attributes in common with them, invariably haa 
this accompaniment Considering that all the Bactrian family have 
the same, it would perhaps be better to place Kai)phisii.s as the last 
of thePehlevt sewes, immediately befote Kanbrkos^'', and he will thus 
follow most tfanvenieiitly the Kadaphes choranos desciibed in my last 
paper Indeed, as the word Kadphtses never occurs ex/iept in conjunc* 
tiun with some other name, as OOHMO, or oOKMO,it may be read as a 
patronymic appellation of the family—the descendaiitfs of KAUAPHsa 
Ofthe gold coins of Kadphisbs, two varieties only were hitherto kivown 
to US Bv singular good fortune. Colonel Smith has met with a third, 

^ t 

and with duplicates of the former two, in the common bazar of Bena< 

res ' His agent purchased the three, which are engraved at the top of 

Plate XXXVIIT from a shroff, who said ftiey weie sold to him two 

years ago by a Marhatta pilgrim to the holy city, in whose family 

they must doubtless have been hoarded for many centuries, foi their 

character precludes any suspicion 8f their genuineness Of fig 2, I 

have since found a duplicate m Ker/mat Ali’s ^st despatch to myself 

fig 3, is a duplicate of the one Dr. MartinI extracted.fiom the 

*« 

* They must luve been nearly contemporaneous Lieut Cu^NI^GHAM tells 
me, he has just obtained 16S KAirisaKi and Kadphisfs copper coins, which were 
dug up m a village near Benares The propoitions of each type were as follows 
Kadphisbs and bull, 12 , Kanerki, bO , elephant-rider, 48 , running or dancing 
figure on reverse, 13, couch-lounger, 1 i , cross legged, 5 , squatted figure, 8 , 
and undistinguishable, 4 In the collections from the Panjfib, the ill-executed 
descendants of the bull reverse predominate 

The May No of the Asiatic Journal of London contains an announce- 
ment of the safe anival of this com and of the collector himself, in Italy Col 
Tod on his travels happily found, and translated the following notice from the 
Bulletin of the Arcliseological Society of Rome, which our readers will read with 
avidity, although in fact it adds nothing new to oui information 

“ Signor lIoNiOBPaoER has leturned from a voyage m the east, laden nitli 
an abundant antiquarian harvest of most important medals Among the more 
remarkable are a large one of DPMETnios , another, very beautiful, and m fine 
preservation, of Euthydfmos, and a third, extremely perfect, of Hormusdas 
of the Sussanian dynasty all three, it would appear, hitherto unknown (in^dites) 
But what seems to us to merit still more consideration, is a similar jnonument, 
with the name of a king Kaopisb written in Greek characteis Signor 
Honigberger discovered it in the vicinity of K4bul, where, in a small wood¬ 
en case, amongst a quantity of ashes and earth, he found a little silver box 
containing the above-mentioned com, together with a blackish (or d^jrk-colour- 
ed) Nerustra (stone in the form of an egg), with some small bones, apparently 
those of a child Upon the medal is the bust of an aged man, of no very noble 
expression, bald-heaied, in a simple garb, and holding in his right hand an im¬ 
plement resembling a hammer Around it is a very distinct inscription, in 
Greek characters, KAA«12EC BASIAEYC, and less-well-preserved, othei cha- 
4 M 2 
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Jelll4bld tope, depicted in Masson’s Plate XIII vol iii Fig 1, is 
as yet unique, and is of particular interest, from the style of the 
obveise The king is here seen mounted on a Grecian or Roman 
war-chariot, c^rawn bv two horses, and driven by sn aurtga of dimi¬ 
nutive propoi tions The execution is very perfect, withuthe exception 
of the exaggeration of the pi incipal figure The inscription is quite 
perfect, baciaetc OOHMO KAA^iCHC* and on the reverse, in Pehleif 

as nearly as can be made 
out ,by a careful collation of the three coins I cannot attempt to 
interpret this long inscription, but the commencement seems to be 
Malakdo Aadiapas The symbols are the same as usual, and the 
perfect preservation of this beautiful com enables us to note the 
flames playing on the shi/ulders of the monarch similar to those on 
the effigv of Athro in the last plate, and to those on the image of 
Buddha dug up bv Dr Gbrard at Cabul, (see Plate XXVI vol III ) 
I have hitheito been unable tt determine the meaning of the 
bull rcier^e The next two figures (4, 5.) of the present plate remove 
this difficultv Tiiev are both gold coins of the Ventura collection, 
on the obverse, the titles rao nano rao and korano are visible , and m 
the aiea of fig 4, what appears to be the Sanscrit syllable ti, only we 
know that the Sanscrit of that ancient period was of a different form. 
But the reverse of tlie-se is what we should particularly notice, because 
the word okpo, (m one com written downwards, m the other upwards,) 
marks the bull and his piiest as dedicated to the solar worship, and 
not to SivA of the Brahmanical creed 

The next gold com, No 6, requires no particular notice, nor does 
fig 8, on which the simple title PAO, seems to designate a voung 
prince, but the three following, also of General Ventura's superb 
collection, must driest us for a moment 

The name on the obverse of these is OHPKI, the same as on the Ma- 
nikyala small gold corns on the reverse, fig. 7 shews us the two radical 
emblems united, Nanaia and Okro, on the same com, with the four- 

racters resembling MO (OOHMO) On the reverse is a naked youth, on 
whose head aie traces of a turban or cap, (berretta,) and an insonption in Persian 
characters of the ancient Pehlvf (caratten Pernam de It'Anttco PehlviJ, Honig- 
BSROER States, that he has other (hedals of this same king, hitherto unknown to 
history and numismatics. Another medal in gold, which the seme traveller left 
with an amateur of antiquities at St Petersburgh, shews the entire figure of a 
similar king, armed fiom head to foot, and in the inscription, which is well pre¬ 
served, the Greek characters B and O are legible. On the reverse is a man, 
clothed, with a horned animal before him. The epigraph on this is likewise in 
the ancient Pehlvi character.’* 
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pronged svrabol between them, and a mysterious triangle above. This 
little com 18 unique The next, fig 9, is equullv curious, though others 
m copper have been met with by Colonel Stacy. The epigraphe borne 
by these is aPaOJ^PO, which I suppose to mean the gi eat sun ,** arda 
or arta in Atdjsshir and Artaxerxes, having that acceptatioq. Oa the 
copper coins, the word appears con upted to OPO OK^*o, and this is 
probably the epigraphe of tlie dancing figure in Plate L. 

In fig. 10, the name of the moon, maO, and the lunar crescent, aie 
satisfactory and conclusive, as totnat being the coirect reading • 

And now we come at la^t to the mam object to which thfs essay 
was directed, namelv, to discover the piototype of the Kanbuj coins 
in those of Indo-Scythic fdbitc 

The great majoiitv of what aie called thi Kanouj gold coins have 
on the ob^else a pnnce standing preciseU m the attitude of Kad- 
PHisEs and Kanbrkos The dress alone betrays a slight variation, being 
m some instances almost the coat»aiid trowscrs of the present day 
On the reieise is a female seated sometimes^ on a couch, more 
frequently in the natiie fashion, holding in hei left hand a coinucopia, 
in her light a pd'sa or noose This class of ctdn has long been 
known A biass-pot, containing, it is said, two hundred of them, was 
accidentally discoveied by the wearing away of the east bank of the 
river llugli, 10 miles above Calcutta, some %ears ago Twenty-four 
were presented to the Biitish museum, an equal number to Dr W 
Hunter, and a portion to the India Hou«e , the remainder were dis¬ 
persed among private collectoi s It was from one of these that Mr 
Wilson’s No 1 3 was drawn , and the same store famished the figures 
in Mabsdbn’s plate The latter authoi in his 0; lea^a/ia, 

vol 11 . page 725, has the tollowing passage, which will serve excel¬ 
lently well as a text to the present section of our essay. 

*|Some learned aiitiquains think thej discover m these the evi- 
dences of a Greek oiigm , but oii this point 1 do nut see enough to 
justify an opinion, and shall refrain from conjecture, cherishing’ the 
hope that future discoveries of Indian medals may throw a light upon 
the subject, which is in itself of the highest interest ” ^ 

To this challenge we have now the good fortune to be able to 
respond most satisfactorily, for m figs 11 and 12 (of the Ventura 
collection), we find precisely the obverse and leverse above described 
with the marginal legend in Greek, rao nano rao korano, and Ihe 
superaddition of some incipient rude Nigari in the position afterwards 
occupied by legible ^ansent names and titles To set the comparison 
m the clearest light, the two lowest coins m the page have been in* 
aerted, fig. 16 from Gen. Ventura’s, fig. 17 from Col Smith’s, cabinet. 
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to shew the identity of the two classes The description of them in 
detail belongs to the next plnte, where instead of deteriorating, they 
will be found to improve, while they become indianized An oppo¬ 
site effect IS, however, observable in a second branchr. derived from the 
same stock, which it is difficult to account for, unless ^?v supposing a 
divided realm,, one portion fiouiishing and pationising the arts, while 
the other maintained naught but the shadow of its pristine glorv and 
anceotiy Tim declining giadation is exemplified m figs 14 (Vbn- 
tupa) , 13 (Stacy) , and 15 (Kbramat-Ali) , wherein at last it is baiely 
possible to trace the sembltince of the sacrificing r&ja on the obvei«e, 
or of the ^male on the reverse, although from the insensible gradations 
in a multitude of specimens, such are undoubtedly the figures Fig 
15, IS a vorv common coid in silver and copper one was extracted from 
the Mdmkyala tope, and was then “upposed to bear the i epresentation 
of a crab and a dagger ’ That com, it will be lemembered, bore the 
obvious Nagarf letters Maby others have been since discovered 

with the same, and it should be remarked, that the form of Nagari in 
these differs essentially from that of the collateral branch. 

Here then we h^ve the Indo-Scythic paternity of the Kanouj coinage 
proved by the best evidence and now we will proceed to examine m 
detail Its Hindu offspring, before entei mg upon the natural enquiry 
whether such a fact is borne out by the roeugi e remnants of history 
and tradition that are applicable to this obscure period. 

Plate XXXIX Hindu Coins—First Kanouj Senes 

The Deva Nagarf alphabet, published with Mr Wathbn’s transla¬ 
tion of the Guzeiifit copper-plates two months ago, will be found to 
apply 111 every lespect to the coins before us it is also nearly identical 
with the Gay& and Allaliabad alphabets, the principal exceptions 
having place in the m, which in the latter is written more like 
while m the former it is • and the s, which is respectively 9 | in the 
latter, and fL in the former To avoid the necessity of casting a new 
fount of type to illustrate the following observations, 1 have availed 
myself of the pervading similarity of the Tibetan alphabet, which, 
though seveial ceuturies later, can, with the alteiation of a few 
lettei s, be employed for our purpose much more readily than the 
modern Deva Nfigarf 

The Tibetan r, answers for t of this alphabet. i; for d, and the 
prosodial stroke T for r Tiie latter letter when inflected with the 
a or f vowel, may be represented exactly by the Nfigarf short and long 
>, fand'^ Fur the k, $r, dh, and m, I have been abliged to cut new 
type q, (j, jg , and for the letter which I have supposed from some 
likeness to the Tibetan to be a, 1 have given the new symbol h 
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the same, it will be remarked, that was excluded fioin the conbu- 
nants in the Id/i alphabet No. 1. The remaining letters require no 
explanation, as a comparison of the type with the engraved figures 
will shew then slight difference of form. 

The reading of the inscriptions in the present plates arc for the most 
part new, and have been made out, dictionaiy in ban^ by one anac> 
quainted with Sanscrit —^they theiefore claim indu^ciice, and will sue* 
cumb to any more plausible interpretation from the professed scholar. 

To begin with the two coins of the last plate, which appear to be« 
long to the same sovereign ,—we find on the obverse (combining the 
two figures),the words SriP fa) parayita davaja 

On the opposite side of a duplicate fig 17, we find the name 
Kumdia gupia, iind on the reverse, to thefiglit, pa] uh amah 

The whole title roav be interpreted, (ifm davaja we suppose an igno¬ 
rant writing of the woid dhvajaJ " The hero of the unconqucied 
standard, the blessed Kumara-ouwa ” 

Beneath the left aim of the Raja also are thiee letters superposed 
^ in the Tibetan maimer, spgu , which we learn from M Csoma dis 
Kokos to be pionounced chu, and to signify Rajai^- The same woid 
18 prefixed to every pi ince’s name in the hat of Assam Rajas The 
tnliteral compound may, however, denote a date A duplicate of 
Colonel Smith’s com. 17, was presented to me by Captain Wade 
The Willoughby cabinet possesses another, and Mr Wilson has 
given one precisely similar, in which we find theg^^ Kumara 

gu (pia) of the obverse, and the •JTT}2C porakrama of the i everse 
very well marked—the first letter however in this, as lu our com, 
IS more like him or su than ku 

In all of these specimens the trident of the Rao coins is changed 
into a standai d, having a bird at the top, somewhat resembhug the 
Roman eagle 

Figs 18 and 19, aie placed next in succession, because the cornu¬ 
copia lady still sits on a couch in the European fashion The Rdja 
heie holds a bow in the left hand, and in the right, a shoit stick, for 
the fire altar below it is now removed A bracelet on the j^houlder, 
and the head dress, begin to look Indian The letters on the margin of 
the obserse are lost, but in the bow, we find 45^^ chndr superposed 
as before. Marsdbn reads this combination Chandra, with some 
plausibility. On the reverse of 18, is the name or title of the prince 
Sn Viktama. 

On fig 19, the*name is quite different 1^6: dpati rurha, 

'* The averter of misfortune.” 
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The first nnd last letters of this name or title aie doubtful, and on 
my first examination of the com whence the drawing was made, I 
thought the first two letter^ hnght form the bk of Wathbn’s Gujerdtt 
alphabet, making the woid bhupati rurha ,' the overthrower of kings ’ 
I have named the last letter fiom its resemblance*to the V of the 
Nagati alphabet These two corns were dug up at Juanpui by Mr. 
Trkgear, who'-o description will be found in vol m p 617 
Figs 20 an4 22, aie of the hind de'«cribed by Marsdbn The 
goddess of plenty here sits m the native fashion on an uinamental 
stool, oc a lotus flower The cornucopia also is transformed into 
a large flower at the end of a stalk The Rdja still holds the bow, 
but he has a sash m fig 20 The letters on the area are new, but 
hardly legible , and only on the reverse of fig 22, can we attempt 
to deev pher a portion perhaps of the former name, Vtkrama 
Fig 20, was given to me bv a ladv , fig 22, by Mr Chacrovt 
F ig 21, IS a thin one-sided co^i found"by Lieut Conoliy, in the 
ruins of Kanouj, the letter beneath the left arm is heie ^ or kra 
Its meaning doubtful. 

The next two aoins were assorted togethei in the plate, because 
they had both two figures on the obveise, they are, however, essen¬ 
tially of diflfeient periods, and, if our former reasoning be correct, fig. 
23, (of Lieut CoNotLx’s collection,) should be classed before the 
last two, or even earlier than any of the »et, for it is diflScult to form 
any Sanscrit name out of the characters on either side Lieutenant 
Cunningham has kindly favored me with an impression of a similar 
com 111 his possession, bv which the legend of the obverse appears to 

be composed of the letters JITST^T^U kragipta paragu (pta) 

In the obverse of the com before us the same letters may be tiaced, 
but after the fy follows a making the word kragipta paraguja, a 
strange and unintelligible compound. On the reverse, the first three 
or four letters agree with the above , but the final is rather a V pha, 
and the one preceding it is closed at the top, making it no. These 
may be faults of execution in a foreign artist, but they place the 
interpretetion beyond conjecture 

Fig 24, presented to me by Mr G Bacon, as discovered (or rather 
purchased) at Kanouj, has already found a place m Prof. Wilson's 
plates The dress of the male and female on the obverse is com¬ 
pletely ‘llindu, as is the attitude of the reverse The legend was 

given m facsimile in the Researches thus. and may 

be read, with allowance for imperfections, Chandra gupta. 

Fig 25 We now come to an old acquaintance, the Ki^ppy discovery 
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of Lieut, CoNoiiLTi vhi^h has acted as a key to all the rest. An 
account of it is inserted in iii p 227, where, however, on Dr. 
Mill’s anthonty, the name was read as Sr( mad Ghavo Kacko, from 
a misapprehension* of the letter m The reading commences on the 
obverse with*\he«foU title * Mahdrdja AdAt Raja Srt (the 

name is cut off), and on the reverse Srt SXchha Vikba- 

UA The second word is doubtful, and wilihout seifse perhaps it may 
be Sr{ Pratfya ,' the heavenly,' or simplv Sri mad VtiHrama 

Fig. 26, 18 another most important acquisition, for which^ we \tre 
beholden to Colonel Stact An imperfect drawing of a upstlar com 
appeared in Wilson's plates, which only misled as to the device, as 
well as the legend: both are here equally distinct The Rdja sits on 
a chair playing on a kind of harp, whence we learn his accomplish* 
ments, while the margin teaches us his titles and part of his name 

MaAd Rdjddhi RdjaSri., dra gupta The first 
letter of the name is the only one at all doubtful, and it is possible that 
the name may be simply a repetition of the one more unequivocidly 
legible on the reverse, viz Samudba gupta. 

I insert here the facsimile inscription of the duplicate com of the 
Researches, of which I have luckily preserved the lead-cut. 

«V"TEOTEO 

Its identity with the above is manifest, Siakdi djddhi raja Sri Sa- 
mudra^ gupta. 

Fig 27, IS a sorry duplicate of the Conollv com, belonging to 
Colonel Stacy, with a variation of the epigraphs 
Vtkrama Narinamagtfpta. I incline to think that the intended 
for 5, and that the word should be Narendra-gupta, or it may be in¬ 
tended for Nardyana-gupta The name on the reveise corresponds 
with fig. 25, Sr% pradyu Vtkrama 

Fig 28 ,18 from a sketch of a coin m Lieut A Cunningham's cabinet 
at Benares He has since sent me faithtul wax impressions, which 
expose slight inaccuracies in ray outline From neither, however, 
can the inscription encircling the hero triumphant over thp lion be 
satisfactorily deduced, it may possibly be Srt bal pa^ 

rakrama, the letter on the field is, in the facsimile, L ku 

On the reverse we are more lucky , for the legend, which I take to 
be the prince’s name, lXTAlHKMmdr«-yiijp<o," the protected*of Mars,’' 

s 

* la us iffg the Tibetan character, sometimes, we are forced to omit the long « 
Towel mark, which is merely a prolongation of the matra, or horizontal head- 
stroke 10 the com wnting. 
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18 illustrated by an effigy of the wife of K/rtxka, or KomXrx' feeding 
hu favorite bird the peacock The same reverse is repeated m the 
two following varieties, where* however* ^e female is seated on a 
wicker morha, or stool, as in fig 26. <* 

Fig 29, 'a com of Lieut. Burt’s* and its fellow, (pf«8ente4 to me 
by Miss WatsTon,) introduce us to a perfectly novel device. The 
Bdja IS here mouhted on a horse dressfd in native trappings. It 
would be a loss of time to guess the superscription of 29. The same 
letters occur on both sides of fig. 30, and are plainer . they appear to 
be Jjtta hfon'atn gu 

Two coins of the same style are depicted as figs 17 and 18, of 
Wilson, who states that the natives designate them the coins of 
Hiranya {Casipu I presented to the Asiatic Society in 1830 a bronze 
image of a horseman dug up in Bandelhhandt which bears as close an 
affinity to this class of coin as the Ventura chaprag of F^ie L does 
to the elephant coin. 

Of the next two coins. No 31 had been added to my cabinet by 
Miss Watson, and had excited not a little curiosity* before Colonel 
Stacy’s cabinet fell under my inspection * my attention was immediate* 
1y attracted to his more perfect duplicate* (fig 32,) which at once 
confirmed the reading I had as yet feared to pronounce, although the 
image of a richly bedecked horse, unfettered by bridle or Vider* bad 
led me to imagine some allusion to the celebrated horse-sacrifice 
undertaken by one or two of the most powerful of the ancient sove* 
reigns of India. The deficient letters of one reading happen to be 
every where supplied by the other, so that there can be no doubt 

about the whole Aitvamedha Patakramat “the hero 

or paramount hero of the Asvamedha.’’ The female holding a chowry* 
to fan the flies from the devoted horse* is I presume one of the 
princesses acting as his attendant. Under the horse on both coins is 
the syllabic letter N St History must be searched, if indeed any 
history can be found, ere we can determine who may lay claim to this 
fine and cunous medal, which for the present closes our senes of the 
earlier KsCnouj coinage. 

Fig. 33, of which Ur. Swinbt has numerous specimens, is inserted 
in this plate because of the style-of its alphabet. The inscription is 

read by Ur. Swinrv, Vd^Mahdraja Ganapati. 

[t will be right to mention here, that one more of the Gupta family 
appears on a com in the Willouobbt collection depicted iik the 
Asiatic Researches Plate I. 1 have seen the coin itshlf, and the facsi* 
mule IS correct, though the two first letters are of dpubt* 
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ful nature. ]ilr> ’Wn.BOM read the whole Nara-gupta: Dr. Mill, Sffitf- 
gvpta. I have lAhthing new to offer on^he subject*. 

Having now ocular demonetration of the intimate relation of the 
Iiido>Scythic vnt'h the 2ud class of Hindu coins, the question naturally 
suggests itself, whether history is altogether silent on a point of such 
curious interest ? 

In first contradiction of^buch an inference, we find that the Indo- 
Scythic origin of the Eahtore dynasty of Kanouj has been advanced 
on very plausible giounds by the highest authoiity on this^subject, 
Cul. Tod, the annalist of Rajputfinaf He obtained a Jati, 
(Vaii) or Jain priest of a temple at Nadolaye, an ancient town in 
Mdrwdr, a genealogical roll of the Rahtore^ about 50 feet in length. 
** After detailing the usual tbeogony, it describe** the production of 
the first Rahtoie * from the spine (raht) of Indra,’ the nominal father 
being * Y^Vanaswa, prince of J^arltpur * Of the topogiaphy of 
Parhpur, the Rahtores have no other notion than that it was in the 
north • but in the declared race of their progenitor, a Yavan or Greek 
prince of the Aswa or Ast tribe, one of the four which overturned 
the Gieek kingdom of Bactiia, we have a proof of the Scythic ongin 
of this Rtijpiit family " 

May it^not be possible that the Yavana prince here alluded to may 
be the Azos (iji Pehlevi Azo) of the series of Bactrian coins published 
in my last notice ? The Sanscrit word Aswa would be pronounced 
Aso, and be thus written in Persian or Peblevi (as deo for deva, &c.) 
The number and variety of his coins would imply that the name or 
title was that of a considerable dynasty, and some of the devices, for 
example, Nos. 10,11, Plate XXll of the goddess holding a cornucopia, 
may have naturally been the prototype of the Kanouj coins. 

A considerable interval (from 300 ? to 470 A. D ) provokingly 
occurs between the name of Yavanabva and the next prince, m 
Col. Tod's list—whether also omitted in the Jam original, or filled up 
only by barbarous and uninteresting names, we are not informed The 
blank is relieved at length by the name of a genuine Hindu, Nayaka- 
PALA, but it happens that the missing part is the very one that could 
alone throw light upon our numismatic discovenes. Several coins 
(including the whole series of Kadphtses and Kanerkis, intervene after 

* Since fimahing mj plate, 1 have received a drawing of a small Oliver eoiu 
from Mr TazoBAa, found at Jaunpur, having a head on one side, and on the 
other a bird, with outspread wings, under which u clearly d^ned oharaeteisie 
Chaiuira.gupia 

t Tod’s Annals of R^asthan, vol. ii. p. 5. 

4 N 2 
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Azob, before tre are brought to the abeolttte link coioi df the Indo- 
Scythic and Hindu dynasties'. ’ ' v 

The name of Ndyana-pdkt bears so near a resemblanee to IftiMyana. 
gupta, that a strong temptation arishs to r^nerite Coloniid Ton’s 
piince in ^him, on the same grbunds on which his predecessor has 
been brought fb life in Azos^ 

Indeed it would hardly be exceedid||^ ^e bounds of legitimate 
conjecture, (where aU is mere conjecture,) to adopt a historical re¬ 
presentative of our KAXanKi himsdf in the KfeNttc-SBiif oi Colonel 
Ton, <S<^being according to him merely a martial affix, equivalent 
to General or ^^aapalt. < 

KenbX'Sbn, the foun()er of the Balhdra dynast|r according to the 
concurrent testimony of all the chronicles consulted by Too, emigrated 
to Saurdshtra about the year 144 A O*. *' from the most northern 
province of India, Lohcote or L^horo.*’ In date and ideality this 
origin would agree well with Kanbbxi . nor would it even set aside 
the former supposition of the same prince being the Tartar Kaniska 
of the Cashmfr history , since that prince is made the sixth in suc¬ 
cession after Asoka, the great patron of the Buddhists, who is placed 
by their chronology in 250 B. C , but who, when the coriection 
for Chandra^gupta » applied, will fall full 50 years later. ^ 

In reasoning upon the probable seat of these obscure dynasties, it 
18 by no means necessary to confine ourselves to one spot The 
annals of Mewdr, Delht, Molwd, Saurdshtra, shew a continual inter¬ 
mixture, as different princes acquired the ascendancy 
Kanouj has been fixed upon as the locale of the present class of gold 
coins, for the obvious reason that they are most frequently found in 
Its ruins, not that any history ascribes them to this town, for the 
history of Kanouj is a perfect blank anterior to the fifth, we may 
even say the tenth century end if the town had been suddenly involv¬ 
ed in destruction, it is only ceitam that the coins found afterwards 
in its ruins would be those of the particular epoch, whether coined 
there or elsewheie. 

There %re arguments m favor of placing the seat of government 
farther to the west, for instance at XJjjatn (flfyayvn ) In the first 
place, the perfect identity of 4be coin-alphabet with that of the 
Guserdt inscriptions lately decyphered by Mr. Wathen+ .—then, the 
prevalent worship of the sun in Saurdaldra, and at Ujjatn, where this 
object stdl forms the distinguishing symbol on the coinage^, agrees 
* Tod’s Bdjasthan, I 215, • 

+ See prece^g pi^e 480. 

I The greater banoer of Mew^r also exhibits a goldea sun on a crimson field. 
Tod 1.137. 
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well with the of OKPO ap^&OKPO on the Indo-Scythic corns* 
Again, the peacock of many of the Kanouj reveises is found on one 
of the principal senes of Smrdshtra coins, as wdl hereafter be shewn , 
and Colonel Ton'^ states that this sacred bird of the Hindu Mars 
(Kumasa) was the favorite armorial emblem of the K&jpat wairior. 
Lastly, many of the names on these coins may be tiaced in the 
catalogues of the Mdivfd nod Guzerdt princes, ViArama, Chandra, 
Somudra, Kiimdra, Jijtta, &c. the last four are coupled*it is true with 
the family affix pdla instead of gupta , but both of these have Che 
same signification 

In the Rojdvah of Raja Raohunath, quoted by Wilfoed as the 
chief authority m Central and Western la^ia, we find a sovereign 
named Vikraha reigning in the year 191 A D and succbeded. or 
rather supplanted 90 years later, by a Samuora*pala The deeds 
attributed tK) these two are supposed to be merely an interpolation of 
the fabulous history of Vikeamaditya and SAUVAHANAf . but the 
occurrence of these two names is very curious, i allied to the circum- 
stance and appearance of the two coins, figs. 25 and 26, of Plate 
XXXIX 

The only other instance of the occurrence of the name Samudra- 
oupTA, tli<i^ 1 am awaie of, is on the Allahabad pillar, where he appears 
as the son of a Chandra*gupta , and from the close similarity of the 
alphabets of the coins and of the laths, no reasonable doubt can be 
entei tamed tiut they relate to the same individual—a fact predicted 
by Dr Mill m his valuable observations on this new race of kings 
(vol 111 p 267), to which the reader is referred foi all the light that 
collateral history affords on the subject. 

The name of Vikramv is reterred bv Mabsden to Bikram-tschand 
(Vtkrama-chandra') of the fourth century, in Anqustil’s list of the 
kings of Central Indiaj; Kvm ara-pala is also one of the many names 
of Salivahana. 

There is no reason however why Kanouj should not at some periods 
have been united under one soveieignty with the western provinces. 
The great ViKBAMAOiTTA (whose appellation in full is found on one 
of Marsdkm's coins) conquered Indrapreshtha, and extended his sway 
over the whole of India. 

The Rabtoie sovereigns of Kanouj, after its conquest by Nayana- 

p/la. Col. Too says, assumed the title of Kam dhuj (KCana dhvqja), 

\ 

* Bhataria (saa«cfaerisbed) is s title of the earliest Balabhi Rdja's in Mr. 
Watben’b inscnptiofts, p. 480. 

t As. Res. IX. 135. 


} Nam. Onent. 11. 727. 
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If this alluded to their armorial insig^a, we mtiy time find an ex¬ 
planation of the standard on ;the earlier coinsand it ma;f be equally 
applied to the Aparajita dhoaja of fig. 16. 

Another cuiious cucumetance is mentioned in Coi Ton’s cbronicles 
of Mdrwdr, that may help us a step forward in the investigation of 
this obscure (history It is there said, Dharma-Bbumbo had a 
eon, Ajaya Chansira For twenty-one* generations they bore the 
titles of Raof- afterwards that of Rdja” We are again left in 
tlM dai k as to who first assumed the title of Rofa , but as we find 
the title Rao in Greek visible on the very latest com that bears an 
inscription in that character, while on the fine gold coin discovered 
by Lieut CoNonLY, of Vikrama, fig 25, we have the title Mahd- 
rdja Adhirdja Si f. quite^ distinct, it must have been between the two 
that the change of title was assumed But I should be inclined to inter¬ 
pret the above passage m the Yatt*» roll, as meaning that up to Aji 
Cbanora, or for the 21 generations preceding hm, the title Rao had 
been used, and hencefoiward that of R^a was adopted . for why 
should the historian allude to the circumstance until the change of title 
actually took pl&ce ? Moreover, there are only 16 generations men¬ 
tioned from Aji Chandra down to the last of the Kanouj sovereigns, 
the celebrated Java Chandra or Jsy-Chand. anterior to whom 
the title was certsuuly borne, for we find it on the coins of Virra- 
MA. Samudra-qupta, and otheis, names not included in the list, but 
which we know from the style of the Deva Nagari character must have 
belonged to a much earlier epoch than the seventh or eighth century, 
in which Bhcmbo is placed 

The Rev. Di. Mill has led us to put little faith in the authority 
of the bards and panegyrists of the native courts , and it must be 
confessed, that the contrast of Colonel Tod's genealogy with the 
incontestible testimony of the Sanscrit inscriptions read by Colb- 
BROOKB, Fell, and Wilson, is enough to perplex the most ingenious 
amalgamtst * We must then maintain a thorough independence of aU 
such traditionary documents, and adhere m preference to the faithful 
evidence of monuments and coins In the present ca«e, 1 have 
shewn how these confirm one another in a remarkable and unexpected 
manner, in regard to the names on tiie Allahabad pillar, msci iption No. 
2, all of which re-appear on these earlv Kanouj coins In a subsequent 
paper F shall produce equally convincing evidence that those of the 
Benares and Delhi inscriptions are reproduced upon a second senes of 
Kanouj coins of a much more modern character. ^ 

All then that can be now attempted is, to recapitulate the names 
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Applieaiion of Irw BoSt to Pianos 

that have been brought to light in the present investigation, names 
for which-we are indebted to the joint contributions of not less than 
a dozen ft lends'*', leaving the proper arrangement of them to a more 
advanced stage of cur knowledge than we at present possess. 

The followiol^ are the names and titles that appear on the corns 
of the two last plates ' 

1. Srt Aparajita dhvaja Kumdragupta pardkranfa, 

2 Sr% Vtkrama Chandra 

3. A*patti rurhak, or Bhupatt rurha. 

4. Kragtpta paragu (pta ) 

6 Chandragupta 

6 Mahardja adht rdja Sri . Srt pradgu Vikrama 

7 5ri Vikrama Narendra gupta * 

8 Maharaja adht rdja Sri Samudragupta 

9 Sri hal vikrama Kumdragupta .. 

10. AjUa mamtrigupta * 

11 Asvamedha pardkrama ^ 

To these may be added the 

12. Vikramdditya of Mabsdbn’s collection, and the 

13. Sasi-gupta^ of Prof. Wilson’s plates. 

[To be continued ] 

-»■■ ■ ■ ■. ■■■ . . -. .. ■ 

IV —Application of Iron Rods, proposed to compensate for the strain 
occasioned by the tension of the strings upon Piano Fortes, thereby to 
prevent warping, and to render them more durable and better adapted 
to keep longer in tune. By Col D Presoravb 

By a notice m your Journal, No. 17, May 1833, of some improve¬ 
ments that had been made in square piano-fortes, I am induced to 
■end an account of a scheme, which I devised and put in practice .in 
Jannary, 1833 The object of which is to strengthen the instrument, 
so as to prevent warping or twisting, thereby reudeitng it more 
lasting and less liable to get out of tune 

It IS stated in the above-quoted article, that it is by the slipping of 
the round iron pegs in their wooden sockets, that a piano gets out of 
tune, but I am mclmed to think, that this is not to be attributed so 
much to that circumstance, as to other causes, such as change in the 
level of the instrument by the unceasing strain or tension upon it; 
the effect of temperature on the wires, and of the atmosphere on the 
porous material (wood) of which the mstruTnent is constructed. 
Whilst pianos are very new, they require comparatively little tuning; 

• Vbmtcra, Kbea^mat Axi, Wads, Trboiab, Ccnninqham, Bvbt, Stacy, 
Watson, Smith, Swiney, Cracroft, and Conollv. 
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but as they increase in age, so do they, m consequence of progressive 
warping, require it the oftenet. 

The constant tension of the strings effects such a strain upon the 
piano, that the opposite corners (in the direction of the wires) of 
almost ev^ry one, howevei new, will be found, if accunstely examined, 
to be turned up more or less Thus it will be easy to conceive, that 
so long as the bod retains inflexibly its straight or level form, the 
piano will last, possessing the property of remaining longer m tune, 
and of being more easily tuned but let the strings once gain an 
ascendancy over the hot izontal level of the bed, and the turning up 
thereof will proceed with acceleiated speed 

In Calcutta, where people enjoy the means, and have the opportunity, 
they do not keep their 'pianos beyond a year, but pay foi an annual 
exchange , thus getting rid of them before the warping gives annoy¬ 
ance, and is not so great as to render them Unsaleable, but it is not 
so with people situated away froia the metropolis, who are compelled 
to take whate\ei pianos are sent them, which they are doomed to 
use for years, until they may be seen with two inches and even more, 
turn up in this‘State many are quite unconscious of the defects of 
tbeir pianos, and attribute their not remaining in tune to climate, to 
want of skill in the tuner, or to any other cause, lather than to the 
deplorable state of the instrument ^ 

To prevent this waiping, several plans (and patents I believe) have 
been adopted by makeis Some of them consist m the application, in 
various ways, of plates nudbars inserted at the buck, and in the inside 
of the piano One of the plans adopted is, that of a square iron bar, 
about three and a half feet in length, and upwards of 1.5 lbs in weight, 
screwed (m the direction of the wires) to the underside of the piano, 
with five wood-snetos, scarcely weighing three drachma e.ich. and a 
slight holt, to connect the end of the bar, by means of a nut and screw 
to the end of the piano, indeed, if this bar were even more substan¬ 
tially fixed to the instrument, it does not appear to me calculated to 
be of any material service in strengthening it 

In Jjsmuary, 1833, I took to pieces an old piano belonging to a 
fnend, with the intention of trying to straighten it During this 
operation, whilst reflecting on the immense pull that the wires con¬ 
stantly exert be}ond all power of the bed, as at present constructed, 
of any fiiano to resist, it occurred to me, that if a counter strain to the 
wires above could be contrived and attached to the opposite or 
underside of the bed, the desired object of keeping the piano straight, 
thereby rendering it far more durable, and disposed to keep longer m 
tunc, would be accomplished. 
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The compensation for the strain of the wires above is effected bv 
placing iron rods (two or three) in a direction parallel with the 
strings, bat below the bed of the instrameut. Tlie rods are fixed at 
their extremities a joint« to 11*011 clamps, which are screwed to the 
underside of bed, and bolted at one end of the puno, thiough the 
bed and block that holds the tnning pegs, and at the othei, through 
the bed, block, and plank The extiemities of tl^e rods being thns 
fixed, their powei is obtained bv drawing them over a stout wooden 
4)ridge, placed at about two feet fioin the end, just below the key^of 
the highest notes, and then drawn by adjusting fiaine, nifts, and 
screws, as tight as is necessary ; as will, 1 hope, be distidCtly shewn 
by the accompanvmg plate and desciiptiou 

Fig 1, IS an elevation of a piano, which slsews one of the r^ids, A« as 
applied below, diawn by the adjusting screw C tight over the bridge 
B (The same letters apply to all the figures ) The bridge B is shewn 
on a larger scale at fig 3 By the drawing, fig. 1, the end of the 
bridge B seems to present an unsightly appearance, but it is not so 
m reality , the rods crossing the bridge, at some' distance from the 
trout, as at I in figs 2 and 3 , and so little are them visible, that they 
would not be observed, unless attention was drawn towards them 

The frame or adjusting nut C turns at one end on a knob or head, 
formed on»the end of the (short) rod, having a flat biass ring inter¬ 
posed (to reduce the friction) between its head and the inside beating 
of the frame . the other end of the frame is made thi(.k, as at figures 
6 and 7, having a screw formed within it, to receive that on the end 
of the rod. The screws are raised above the surface, and not cut into 
the thickness of the rods 

Fig, 2, represents the piano, turned upside down AAA are the 
rods, running in the same direction with the stiings of the piano, 
intended to be expressed by the shaded part between D D D 

E E E, clamps with joints b, figs. 4 and 5, to receive the ends 
of the rods, in which they are held by a small holt The clamps are 
sunk in the wood, as shewn by the dotted line c c, are broader 
towards their outer ends, d d, and thicker towards e 0 , that they may 
oppose more surface m the wood, against the tension or drag of the 
rods A—F figs 2 and 6, is a clamp of another desciiption, (it was 
applied to one of the pianos operated upon,) by it the bolts fixing the 
ends of the three rods are connected. the two outer bolts GG, passing 
through the end plank of the piano, and the centre one, II, through the 
bed, block, and metal plate, on which the wires are fixed , instead of 
thus connecting the ends of the rods by one clamp, separate clamps 
like EE, figs 4 and 5 have been used. the clamps EEE, besides 
4 o 
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being bolted through the piano, are each further secured by two wood 
screws * 

The exact spots for fixing the clamp at both extremities of the 
rods, must be determined, according to circumstances, by the judg¬ 
ment of t^)e individual applying them, because piancft vary in their 
internal construction, on which account alsso, it is obvious, that they 
would be applied, *with the greatest advantage, by manufacturers in 
the first construction of the instruments, as the makeis would have it 
in Jtheir powei to accommodate the internal arrangement of the pianos 
to the diost desirable position for fixing them 

The To^s should be applied to new pianos, before warping takes 
place, they may be put to old instiuments, though not with equal 
advantage, from the crrcfirastance of the blocks of wood placed at the 
end, under the sounding board, togethei with the tron bat, which is 
screwed at one end on to the block, bearing the tuning pegs, fixed at 
the othei to the metal plate, on which the strings are hooked, being 
thrust, by the waiping of the instrument, out of their places, for 
when a piano has been straightened, they will be found to have 
parted fiom those*original beanngs, on which mainly depended the 
strength oi the piano However objectionable this loss of bearing 
may be, the power of the rods is nevertheless the more clearly indi¬ 
cated by their sustaining the piano lu its straightened state against 
the tension of the strings 

Fig 3. B, IB the bridge , f f are holes cut obliquely through it, to 
lighten it, gg g are the places where the rods cross it, the budge 
IS inches thick, and with the plunk h h above it, in depth 3^ or 3^ 
inches, the dotted lines at I and L shew the body of the piano, 
across its breadth 

Fig 5, K, IS the bolt that fixes the clamp E, by passing thiough 
the block, (beaung the tuning pegs,) the bed of the piano, and by a 
nut and screw fastening below the clamp. The whole of fig 5, is 
represented upside down 

The rods are of round iron wire, tV of an inch in diameter Hither¬ 
to. not less than three rods have been put to a piano , but perhaps 
two might be found sufficient It is possible to draw the rods too 
tight, especially when first put on, and if the piano was much warped; 
for the instrument does not aeeommodate itself to the new tension for 
some tilde . it will therefore be necessary, until it settles, to examine 
It daily, for if the rods are not slackened by turning the adjusting 
screws, the strings might be endangered. ^ 

Many pianos may be seen with the end plank M figs 1 and 2, 
split, occasioned entiiely by the pull of the strings The bolts GG. 
figs. 2 and 6, secure the plauk against this failure. The block 
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h, 6g ], on whicli, la the absence of a metal plate, the strings are 
booked, is also, by the tension of the wires,* liable to separate from 
the end plank M In two instances, where this had occurred, previous 
to applying the rods, bolts with their heads resting inside at jj were 
passed through the block k, plank M, and a broad substanjtiul plate 
of polished brass N, on the outside of which they were evenly 
rivetted 

The foregoing plan for keeping piano-fortes straight was, I have 
been informed, mentioned to Messrs Beoadwood and Co in L(ui- 
don , but from what they said, 1 am inclined to think, was in the 
absence of diawmgs, oi written description, imperfectly explained to 
them They observed, that ** they found the iron bar, as offering 
a resistance to the pull of the strings of the^iano-foi te, would best 
effect the purpose ” If the non bar here alluded to is that which 
props between the block bearing the turning pegs and the metal plate 
on which the strings are hooked, it tnust be well known to those who 
are conversant with tlie mechanism of piano-for^es, that although it 
may be of some service, it is quite inadequate to prevent warping in 
India A piano that had warped an inch and a quarter, but which 
had been fitted with one of those bars, was straightend by weight 
and other means, and secured with a set of three rods, when the iron 
bar, no longer reaching its original bearings, requiied to be lengthened 
before it could be again applied 

The rods have been successfully applied to five piano-fortes, and 
approved of by judges competent as well by their musical as by their 
mechanical skill Although possessing powerful command over the 
insti ument, they do not, as it may be supposed solid iron bars would, 
at all check, as far as tlie vibrations of sound are concerned, the 
elasticity of the pianos 

When a piano-forte warps, a corresponding twist is gradually com¬ 
municated to all the keys, throwing them out of their places, and caus¬ 
ing them to stick it al^o detaches the hammers partially from their 
own strings, and makes them touch those of the neighbouring notes , 
thus occasioning an unpleasant discord ^ 

Piano-fortes would probably, without detriment to their tone, be 
greatly preserved and defended against the effects of climate, parti¬ 
cularly the damp atmosphere of the rainy season in India, by the 
application of good oil varnish, such as is used by coachtmakers, 
not only to the under sides and backs of pianos, which are inyariably 
found in the state Jeft by the joiner’s plane, but also to the beds, 
side, ends, and blocks within, wherever it can be spread, pnor to the 
putting in of the sounding board, keys, dampers, &c. &c. 

4 o 2 
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New site Coal in the Nerbada 

V — Notice of two beds of Coal dtsevoered by Captain J R Ousblbt, 
P A to the Commtsstomr at Hoshangahddt near Bara Garahwdta, tn 
the Valley of the Narbada, 5th Jan 1835. PI LIII. 

Hearing of black stones being found near Mohpdnt, seven or eight 
ipiles from Lhicheh, and 12 or 14 from Garahwdra nroper, on the 
Sakar, I i^ent there, and found, as they described, black stones, bat 
placing them oa the fire, they did not burn They are in strata of 10 
feet to 15 feetthicC, solid ma<^ses, pei pendicular, (strata,) as if thrown 
up by some convulsion of nature, inteimixed with strata of grey yellow 
and blown sandstone, mica-looking grit, (vide A, plan of coal bed,) 
and m(>rl, on the left bank of the Siia Rewa, which flows along the 
bottom J proceeded up the bed of this nalla for about two miles, 
when I came upon what appears to me to be a very fine bed of coal 
The rivei sha Rewa, flowing fiom the south, here emerges from 
the hills 9 t the N E aiTgle of Ntmbuagai h, a name given to one of 
the hills within half a mile of the coal bed The cuirent has unco¬ 
vered for 100 yaids the coal its thickness is unknown as vet, that 
exposed, being about 14 feet thick After so nmnv attempts at 
discovering coal, which only proved to be mere seams ot anthracite. 
I felt much gratified at discoveiing so large a bed The road by 
which I proceeded up and along the river, I found very bad, but I 
returned bv a most excellent one, being that used by the villagers for 
bringing wood fiom the jungles the whole way being a plain, and 
practicable for any kind of carnage 

At the junction of the Hard and Sakar rivers, I also discoveied a 
bed of coal, seemingly of as good quality the seam about three feet 
thick , but on account of the magnitude of tbs other bed, this became 
an object of less inquiry I ascertained also that limestone and iron 
ore were m abundance 


VI —Specific name and character of a new species of Cervus, discovered 
13 H Hodgson, Esq tn 1825, and indicated in hts Catalogue by 
the local name oj Bahtatya 

In the catalogue of the Mammalia of Nipal, a new species of 
Cervus is designated by the local name of Bahraiya, and it is theiein 
remarked, that the species forms, with C WaUichu, a chain of 
connexion between the Elaphine and Rusan groups The hoi ns, 
which at once fix the specific character and its novelty, were some¬ 
time back given in the journal. But these notices having failed to 
fix attention, and the animal in question being still confounded with 
the Saumer, Jerow, or Jarai, it may be as well to define the species 
more precisely, and to give it a scientific name 
Genus — Cervus. Sub-Genus Elaphus, (English Regne Amm ) Cervus 
Elapkoides Stag-like deer, mihi 

C El * brown-red deer, with model ate-si zed. stout, pale horns, 
branched at the summits, as in Elaphus, but with no bezantler, 
and only one brpwantler to each beam, la stature and aspect, 
mediate between Hippelaphus and j^laphus ^ Icon penes nos 
Bahraiya of the Cat Nip. Mam , called Mdha in the Western 
Tarai, 
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JBSS.T Characters of a new specks of Cerviis 

Retnarkf —The horns of this animal dii^er from those of any known 
species In size, curvature, and thickness, they a^ree with those 
of the Hippelaphus of Da Vaucsl and ot Cuvibr and are consider- 
ably less large than those of Elaphus Bat in colour and rugosity, 
they depart fron^ the former, to approach the latter, with which they 
have, besidei^v a strict correspondence in the numerous snags crown¬ 
ing their summits, and also in the anteal insertion and forward 
direction of the browantler The absence of the taedian process, 
and the siiigleness of the basal one, are points of similitude with the 
Hippelapliine or Rusan group, in which, however, the basal or brow¬ 
antler has always an oblique lusertion and upward direction ^ 

Wallich’s deer, again, has two browantlers directed forwards, 
but has only a single supeitor piocesa from the beam , amyit is almost 
deprived of tail, whilst that member is more developed in the Rusan 
than in the Elaphine group The dark and shaggy coat of the 
Rusans is not traceable in Wallichit, whidh is even paler than the 
European red deer In these respects, our animal more neaily than 
Wttlltchit approaches tlie European stag , but iii the singleness of 
his browantler, he recedes further from the European type than dots 
Wallichii He serves, in all les^ects, to form a fresh and striking 
link of connexion between the Hippelnphine and Elaphine groups, 
which groups, H Smith supposes to be respectively the Asiatic and 
European types of Cervus The first discovered hnk in this con¬ 
nexion was Walwch’s deer Elaphoides, (rnihi,) constitutes another, 
equally distinct and remarkable In the synoptical arrangement of 
the English Regne animal, Elaphoides must have a place immediately 
after or before C Walliehii , with which species our’s will 8er\ e to 
smooth the tiansition from Elaphus to Rusa The crowned summits 
of the horns, each of which bears four or five processes, inclusive of 
the point of tbe beam, at once distinguishes Elaphoides from the 
Jerows, Jardis, or Sauroers of the continent and islands of India. 
AH the latter belong to the Rusan group, aud in their manners are 
remarkable for exclusive adherence to the heaviest forest jungle, 
whence they frequently penetrate into the proximate mountains or 
hills On the contrary, Elaphoides (the Bahratya or Mahd) never 
was known to enter tbe mountains, nor does he, save casually, 
resort to the depths of the forests His lair is on the skirts of large 
foiests, amid the grassy and swampy glades which abound m such 
vicinities Lastly, his female is of a whitey-brown or pale dun hue: 
whereas the females of the Rusans are dark-hued, as the males. 

Explanation of Plate LIII. 

Fig 3. Cerous Elaphus, Nipalese BM forest vulgo, Bdra Stnka, type of 
Cervus 

Fig 4 Cervus Elaphoides, mihi vnlgo, Bahraiya and Mah&, Nipalese and 
Western Tarais , osculant 

Fig. 5. Cervus Hippelaphus type of Eusa. , 

jfQfg —All three heads on an uniform scale. The stag’s horns shew the two 
basal processes, and the median on either beam, but the terminal'crown, of 
snags IS not developed, owing to youth Each horn has but one superior process 
from tbe beam, mstead of three or four. 
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VH —ProceeUmgs of the Asiatic Society* 

Wednesday Evening, the 2nd December, 1835 
The Rev W H Mill, D Jj Vice-President, in the chair 
His Excellency Sii HENUYFAiyE,Coniinander.in.Chief,and Mr Charles 
Auousius N»tt, proposed at the last meeting, were ballotted for, and 
duly elected memheis 

Read letters itjona Colonel W H Sykes, and Professor W Bvckland, 
acknowledging their election as honorary members 

Read letters from H Harkness, Esq Secretary to the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and Nicholas Carlisle, Esq Secretary to the Society of Anti¬ 
quaries, i(/knowledgirig the receipt of cupien of Mr Csoua's Tibetan 
Grammar an^ Dictionary 

Read a letter from Dr Lavtard, Secretary to the Roval Ac<idemy of 
Marseilles, proposing an interchange of publications, and inclosing a diplo¬ 
ma of honoVary membership for the Secretary of the Asiatic Society , alao 
presenting two volumes of the Histoire de 1’Academic de Marseilles '* 
Resolved, that copies of the Researches be sent in return to Marseilles. 
The recent change in the currency of the Bengal currency, having 
been brought undei consideration by the Secretary, it mas 
Resolved, that from the Ist January, 1836, all quarteily subscriptions 
and fees of admissioL' to the Society, be collected in the new rupee, viz. 
32 Company’s rupees for the admission fee, 16 Co's Rs for the quarterly 
subscription of ordinarv members, and 4 Co’s Rs for the yearly subscrip, 
tion of Associate Members 

Mr CbOMA 0E Koaos, in a letter to the Secretary, intimated his intention 
of quitting Calcutta for the Western Provinces, and requested the loan of 
some Sansuit books, which was granted. 

Library, 

Read a letter from M Rouv »e Rochelle, President of the Central 
Committee of the Geographical Society of Pans, forwarding a copy of 
Bulletin de la Souete de Geographie, vols let and 2nd. 

'rhe following books were presented on the part of Lieut -Col W H. 
Sykes, the Author 

A Catalogue of the Mammalia and Birds, observed in Dokhun. 

On the Atmospheric Tides and Meteorology of Dukhun 
Description of the Wild Dog of the Western Ghats 
Some account of the Kolisura Silk-worm of Jbe Dukhuu. 

Proceedirgs of the Statistical Society of London, No 1 vol Ist 
The following works by Sir J F W Hbhscbbl 
A list of Test Objects, principally Double Stars. 

Notices on the Orbits of revolving Doable Stars. 

Micrometrical measures of ditto 

On the Satellites of Uranus, and Observations of Birla*^« Comet. 

Also — 

The Indian Journal of Medical Science, No 24— by the Editors, 

Two copies of Impression of the Orrery and Simple IllustratioiiB of Eebpses, 
trauslated into BengUi by Mkhk Rayfkh Kalikissbn— by ths Author- 
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Meteorological Register for October, 1815— the Surveywr General, 
Dvhooi/IM’s Gtthstan, 1807, and Karab-ud-din, a Medical work, MS wert 
presented— by Prqfeasor H H Wilaon » 

The following books received fiom the booksellers : 

LARDNBB'e Cabiiyst Cyclopedia—Germanic Empire, toI 3rd. 

Ditto ditto—iGreece, vol let 

L%ternry and Anhquxties 

Read a letter from W H. Wathen, Esq forwardliig a memoir on 
Chinese Tartarjr^and Khoten 

[This nlll be published in our next*] • 

The Hon’ble Lieut -Col Morrison, presented, on the part of the Author, 
a paper on the State of Arts of the Cotton Spinning, Printing, and Dyeing 
in Nepal, by Dr A Casipbeel , with specimens. '' 

Read a letter fiom Capt. T J Tayeur, forwarding extract from a 
Journal of the late Major Wann, of the Madras European ^Regiment, 
regarding the inhabitants of the Varshagin mountains in the Peninsula. 

Read a letter from Lieut H Abbott, Mhow, fornarding an essay 
upon Comets, containing a new theor^r of the phenomena of the coma 
Read a letter from G W Traiei., Esq forwarding copy of an inscrip. 
tion in the nail-headed torm of Sanscut in Kemaon. 

Read extracts of a letter from Dr Bknza, on the subject of some 
ancient coins dug up in a ' cairn' on the Ntlgtna ' 

From Lieut A Cunninoham, at Benares, were received several very 
beautifully sculptured small Buddha images, discovered in the excavations 
at Samdth, also copies of various inscriptions, and impiessiuns of coins. 

Phyateal 

The Secretary announced the arrival of six chests of fossil bones from 
the sub. Himalayas, forming the first disjiatch of Colonel J Colvin's 
munificent donation promised on the 14th January, 1835 (see page 66 ) 
In this collection, winch Colonel Coivin’s lettei describes as containing the 
fossils in their tough matrix, as they were biought down by the native workmen 
employed in their excavation, a cursory inspection shewed several very large and 
complete jaws of the elephant, mastodon, hippopotamus, crocodile, and of other 
animals not immediately recognized Col Colvin's lettri of the 4th October, 
intimated the further dispatch of seven chests of fossils, more caretuUy selected 
and olasBihed, of whit b a full eatalogue has been furnished by the indefatigable 
collectors at D&dupur 

[We postpone our account of the whole until the second dispatch arrives ] 
Specimens of a crustaceous ammal taken from the Greenland Whaley 
presented by Mr Stephenson, with an explanatory note 
A specimen of Lophophorus Impeyanus, by Mr C W Smith. 

A collection of bones of various mammalia, by Mr J T Pearson. 
Specimens of the soil and strata of the bed of the Samar lake, tind of the 
salt m its different stages of formation, were presented by Capt A Conoe. 
ET, Assistant Resident Jaipur 

A note of their chemical analysis by Mr, Stfprenson, and the Secretary, 
was at the same time submitted. 



Meteoroiogical Regtstert kept at the Asgay for the Month of November, 1835 
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I.— Memw- ipi Ohiitm f^efiiry end Kketin> By W H. Watk»*», 
Siq, Petmn Secreterf the C<f0ifrttinieM, 

[JBoftreet Ufa kUef kthe$ee An. det. the ' 

« « Vi ^ 

Having Bftfl ot]|>ojrtHaitie 8 of tiaiUfVvafBg wtth oufAf AotiMl 6i Chioew Thrtorjri 
■everal of ^bom were iateUlft|i|t add welMofonnOiS oioiii, I bdVd dreorn uji a 
descuptioa of the country, from'tb«iiR(«drpUit>on I obtuined Aom tbtm , and, as 
in the abaeDoe of any tnore corre^i SOcodK^ of a regfo^wwl^h hys not beta 
vuuted ainee iho bme of Oswadtin !Kha^n 'jfkild hw aacot^effe, tiiui may prove 
intereating, T tranamte the measoir to yoa, 4 o te lUd before the Society. 

I am well aware of the great caution with wHich oral information on avch 
pouts ahottld be received. The accounts I'obt^oed vrete not 6ll||9i$ed.)>y any 
formal queries, or by giving the ptMonif adftreaaedr any idea ^ the object m 
view, bot u the course of daily loteivlnisrs, and by 4headly<bD^<frcoqjrse with 
them, and all my qnsstipoa Were eaacuUfj introduced idHhe ct^rae of desultory 
conversation. ' . , , ' . / * 

I bava beeti on fnimi^ '^tb aS laaaiti^ af theaa ^eirsoni, wKq were 
on Ibehr way to ji^esfoina ^ doubta 

regarding the authentie^^aif aavant»gh» 

«n a differmit ooeaslhn» a«bther,‘and 

tiitts an opportuni^ iras'affardqd tg r^o^f^hiyC thing; wl^oh Smight harqi bUpn 
incorrectly stated. ' ^ f * ^ , 

My pole object has hged tb add»'.ia say ^egfee^ however toifling, to our Hhow- 
of a country an hesor our own f^ntiCit ifutd of which, at preselSi' so little 
Inltoewtti and I trust 1 shall be excused, at least, in nfy ^bumble attempt to 
Jmito to those greet men nunnourr and KiAVAavn, who'ltove been 
gauittg wforiBaeiOa.etn preduely the jaibe Manner, from zmtives of Oltinese 
Tartary, who have tcsot^ to Orenbui^ wf Orsk, on commeroial pnrssUa, the 
emnillik of which they iunrd Igtdy'^dblla^ at Paris.-^W. U. W. 
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Ckineae Tartary. —^The pVovmce of Chinese Tartary contains, at 
preBen|;«" nine towns of considerable magnitude, namely. Yirkand, 
Kaai^ar, Aukati, Bela, Yengi Hiaaor, Ooeh TdrfoHt and Konah 
TtrfdH, (which is sometimes called Hami,) Gumm^ and Lopp. 

Yarkand — Of these. Ydrkandt Arom the extent of^ks population, 
may be said tos l>e the capital of the province, though, in a political 
point of view, each of the governors and Chinese residents of those 
towns exercises independent authority. Ydrkand is descnbed as 
being a flourishing and populous city. It has two forts : the prin-' 
cipal one is of large extent, but its walls are of clay, and it is 
uninhabited, the other, which is rather smaller, has four gates, is 
inhabited, and is considered by the natives as very strong, being 
built of stone and chunadf, and surrounded with a ditch The suburbs 
extend over ^ considerable space The population of Yarkand is 
said to consist of about 30,000 families, as found by a census made 
by the Chinese—each family conHsting of from five to 10 persons. 
Only 200 Chinese merchants are fixed residents, but many other 
traders of the same nation resort to the city—departing after a 
temporary stay There are also many Tdngfinf merchants resident 
m the place, and a number of Chinese artisans. Many natives of 
Kashmir have settled at Yarkand, a very few Hindus, and some 
Shiahs, or, as they are called, worshippers of AH, but rib Jews or 
Nogai Tartars The houses are generally one story high, and built 
of clay, which answers the purpose sufliciently well, as very little 
ram falls m these countries Ydrkand boasts of numerous mosques and 
colleges. There are two spacious bazars—one within the fort, and 
the other in the suburbs, besides other smaller bazars in diflerent 
quarters of the city Horse-flesh is sold in the butcher's shops, and 
generally eaten * it is not considered unlawful food by the people of 
the country, and generally sells for the same price as mutton. Kim> 
miz 18 not used by the inhabitants of the towns, but by the Kalmuksy 
and other roving tribes. The tenets of the Musalm4n religion do 
not appear to be very strictly observed in Chinese Tartary, and the 
inhabitants seem to be much more tolerant than those of Kokan, and 
other places m Independent Tartary 
The Chinese government has a force stationed at Ydrkand, stated 
to consist.of about 7000 soldiers, partly Chinese, and partly Mand- 
shuB, or fdongols, of whom a portion garrison the forts, the remain¬ 
der are cantoned outside the town, much like the English troths m ^ 
India The whole are under the orders of an of|cer, who has the 
title of Umbaun. There are no T6ng4nl soldiers in Chinese Tar¬ 
tary . for, as they are Musalmans, the Chinew fear that they would,* 
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being of tilne «ame religion, join tbe Usl^ks in ease of any towirrec* 
tion taking place. The Tdngdnis livp in the country, fhft chief 
towns of which are Solar and Setram. Ax.bxani>sb the Gmat H fVid 
to have penetrated as far as Salar, and to have left a colony at hie 
soldiers in tbw country, from whom the Tdngdnta are descended. They 
denve the name from several Turkish and Persian words, in different 
ways, signifying, left behind, looking back. &c It is a general 
tradition, that Ai<bxamdvr carried his conquests through this country, 
to the frontiers of China proper The Umbaun, who is the Chinaae 
resident, is the chief political, as well as military, authority in each 
district. The present Governor of Yarkand is Abdul Rebm/k Bbo 
Wavq, who IS the nominal Usbek ruler of the country, but is, to 
all intents, under the most complete control of the Umbaun, who has 
sole authority over the regular Chinese troops stationed in the district. 

Tliere are many small towns and villages dependent on Yarkand, 
The whole district round it is said tt be most populous, and is thickly 
interspersed with villages and hamlets The cquntry is described as 
very fertile also, and amongst its productions are enumerated wheat, 
barley, rice, gram, jawdri, bajri, and various seeds from which oil 
is extracted. Melons, grapes, apples, and other fruits of temperate 
climes, are also abundant A largt portion, however, of the wealth 
of the people of the country about Y&rkand is said to consist of flocks 
of the shawl goat, called by them Akhehahs, of which almost every 
landed proprietor possesses a large number. The ddmba. or fat- 
tailed sheep, is also common. Plantations of mulberry trees are very 
numerous, and great quantities of silk are produced 

Irrigation is said to be earned on to a great extent, the whole of 
the lands in tbe vicinity being plentifully watered by rivulets, and 
streams of water, flowing from the mountains 

Kashgar ,—^The city of Kashgar is the ancient capital of the pro> 
Vince, but since the rebellion of Jbrano(r Khojbb, when its inhabi¬ 
tants suffered much from both friends and foes, it has fallen greatly 
to decay. Kashgar is the frontier station, and five days’ journey from 
Yarkand} with a kdfila it is six days, but with quick travailing the 
distance may be traversed in four. The city itself contains about 
16,000 inhabitants * many towns, villages, and castles are also depend¬ 
ant on It, the population of which is very considerable The Usbeok 
chief of Kashgar is named TAHi'BULDyN Bbo. who has *not the 
title of Wavo , but his government is distinct from that of' Abdul 
Bxbsian Bbg Wavo, the chief of Ydrkand He is, however, inferior 
m rank to the Wauo. Eight thoosaad Chinese regular troops are 
constantly cantoned at Kashgar, as a check on the Khfiu of Kokdn, 

4 r 2 
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Yengt Hissar —Oa the^road, about half-way between Yarkand 
and Kashgar^ lies the town of Yengi Htstar, which is famous for its 
dancing girls and musicians, who are Musalmans, and resemble those 
of India. • 

Auksu —Auksu is north-east from Yarkand, and«di8tant about 
20 days’ caravan travelling This town is represented as a very 
fioiiriehing place, ^nd a great commercial mart for tlie products of 
Cliina and Ru^ian Taitarv It is the residence of a haktm, named 
AiJiMjen, son of Oozak, whose authoiity is distinct from that of the 
other chiefs He is an Usbek, and lower in rank than the Waco 
of Ydtkand^ and, in like manner, suboidinate to the Chinese Umbaun. 
The number of Chinese troops in Auksd is 2000 The silver com 
called Ta^keh, the current money of the province, is struck at this 
place 

Eela, or Gouldja. —^The town of Eela, which is also called Gouldja, 
IB ^situated north of Auksd, distant 25 or 30 days'joui ney , but it 
may be reached m 20 by quick travelling Flora Yarkand to Eela, 
the distance is gt eater, and ordinarily, a journev of 40 days To 
this place, as als« to Yessik and KouchS, the Emperor of China 
banishes ciiminals of magnitude, for three, five, seven years, or for 
life Owing to the fei tihty of the surrounding country, fi uit and 
gram are verv cheap at Eela, and good horses, sheep, an \ dumbas 
may be had at very moderate prices It is at this place, and the 
neighbouring countrv, that great numbers of the Kalmuks, or Eleuth 
hoides, have been located by the Chinese government The climate 
IS said geneially to prove fatal to foreigners 

Kouchd —Kouch^ is situated north-west of Auksd, and south of 
Eela, at a distance of 40 days' journey from Yarkand, and about 
thiee months’ jtmrney from the Russian frontier The population of 
Kouchd consists chiefly of Kalmuks The principal people of substance 
reside in the citv, and the poorer classes in tents on the plains. 
These geneially follow pastoral puisuits, and have numerous herds of 
cattle. 

Ooth Tdr/dn and Koneh Tdrfdn —There are two towns called 
Tdr/dn one Ooch Turf an, which is only two days’ journey from 
Yarkand and Auktu, the other Koneh Tdrjdn, called also Hamt, 
winch 18 at a distance of two months journev from those places. 
Koneh Tarfdn is a very ancient city, and remarkable for the fine 
grapes which arc there produced 

Eopp —^Lopp 18 situated at a great distance from Yarkand. The 
inhabitants are principally^ Chinese ; but few Usbeka reside there. 
hopp IS remaikable for a salt-water lake lu its vicinity. 
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G6mmi —Between Yarkand and EelcH (in Khoten') is the town 
of Gmnmi, the chief of which some time since was Bno. 

who was said to be in possession of the stone culled “ Yedeh Tdsh** 
(r<un>stone.) whicb, Hccording to popular belief, possesses the extra- 
onlmary virtac of causing ruia to full, whenever it is placed m sweet 
water ^ 

Khoten —In the country of Khoten are the t^wns of Karakash, 
Eelchi, and Kirrea, besides many others of less magnitude Eelchi 
was anciently called Khoten, but at present there is no town bean»g 
that name, which is now applied to the whole district, of which 
Karakash is the capital, distant about ten or twelve dais’ journev from 
Ydrkand The distiict is governed by two Cbinese Umbauns, or 
residents, to whom are subordinate tw(# Usbek hdkms,, one in 
Eelchi, and the other m Ktrrea There is a Chinese regular force 
of 2000 men stationed in the district, and the number of subjects 
paying tribute is estimated at 70(^,000 Tlie population is chiefly 
Usbek, but Kalmuks, or Eieuths, are also settled in large numbers m 
different parts of the country The Musalmans are more numerous 
than the Buddhist idolators The policy of the Ci.inese is said to be 
opposed to the adoption, by any of then nation, of the Muhammedan 
faith 

£efc5i-fj-Eelchi is 12 days’ journey from Ydtkand. In this town, 
and generally in Khoten, there are many Baudh priests and temples. 

Ktrrea —Kirrea is five days’ journey on hoiseback from Eelchi 
At this town IS a gold mine , the sand of the river which flows near 
it IS also found to contain that precious metal Two or three hundred 
labourers are alwajs employed in the mines, which are i|^id to be 
very productive The produce of this mine is monopolized by the 
Chinese government. 

Eevenue and TVade —The revenues of Khoten are said to exceed 
those of Ydrkand A considerable trade is carried on between these 
places by kafilaa, which carry mushroo, satin paper, gold dust, silk, 
grapes, raisins, and other commodities, to Ydtkand, whence they 
bring copper pots, leather, boots, &c to Khoten , 

Trade of Chinese Tartary —A very extensive commercial intercourse 
is also carried on between Yarkand and the large towns near it. as 
well as with Kashmir, Budakshln, China, and the Russian teriitories 
on the north-western borders of the Chinese empire. • 

Fiom Kashmir the natives of that country bring to Ydrkand, 
shawls, hncdbs, ^htkun, white piece goods, and leather, and take 
back ambu, or pure silver, the wool of the shawl goat, called hbbUt 
and other articles. 
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The merchants of FyzdbS^^ which is the capital of BadakskM, bring 
to Ydrkand slavei, and precmus stones, taking back silver and tea. 
The k^hla, which comes once a year, is generally about 40 days on 
the road, but by forced marches, the journey be performed m 
twenty ^ 

From Andejan, in the Khanate of Kokan, piece goods and other 
commodities are Ip-ought vift Kashgar, the return trade from whence 
consists of puqe silver, China«ware, tea, in boxes and bricks. The 
bfitck tea is of a very inferior quality, and is used only by the poorer 
classes This trade is carried on by means of horses, mules, and 
camels. 

Kdfilas come from the Russian frontier, by wav of Eela, Auksd, 
and KoutAd, bringing btoad cloth, brocades, silver, gold ducats, 
copper, steel, furs, &c and they take back tea, rhubarb, sal-ammo- 
mac, &c. 

Communication mth Pektn —Frcftn Ydrkand it takes a caravan from 
four to SIX months to travel to Pektn, (which the natives call Pechin ,) 
but by quick marches, the journey may be performed in three months. 
There is but one* road to Pektn, which caravans, or travellers, can 
use, for though there is said to be another, and shorter, route, its 
use IS prohibited by the Chinese government. In the way there is 
one very difficult pass, where 20 matchlock men may oppose a whole 
army A party of Usbeks is stationed there. At every stage is a 
Chinese Ortung, or post, of seven or eight Chinese, and about 20 
Usbeks No passport is necessary for persons going from Ydrkand 
to China, neither are they prevented from remaining there as long 
as they cl^ose, the leave of the Emperor not being requisite for this 
purpose 

An extensive trade is carried on between China and Yarkand 
Great quantities of silk, great numbers of cattle, &c are taken to 
China; articles of China manufacture, porcelain, and especially tea, 
form the returns 

Road to Tibet —From Yarkand to Laddk, (or little Tibet,) which 
is nominqjdy dependent on China, is a journey of 30 or 40 days. 
The country on the way is inhabited for two stages, where Chinese 
Ortungs are met with, five Chinese and 20 Usbeks in each, but for 
the next twenty days, the country passed through is a succession of 
plains ancf mountains, withoMit inhabitants The people at the Ortung 
inspect the passes given by the Umbaun, and after stamping it with 
their seals, return it, but it is kept at the last post, nnd given back 
on the return of the party, which must account for absentees These 
Ortungs, however, it is said, may be easily avoided. By forced 
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marche«, Tibet may be reached from Air hand m 17 or 18 dayt. 
Thence to Kashmir, it takes a kAfila 23 ^days, but the journey* by 
quick marches, may be performed m 1‘5 * there is plenty of wood, 
water, and forage,^ on the road. 

To Auksd ^From Ydrkand to Auksu is 20 days travelling by cara* 
van and on the way are 17 Ortungs. at most of which there are 
seven Chinese and 13 Usbeks, but at some, there ate more. The 
road passes through a very woody country * 

Rivers* —There is a river near Yarkand, the name of which is 
Zurufshan. It is generally frozen for three months in the winter; 
when horses, camels, and men may pass over it From the part of 
the country about Auksu two streams join the Zurufshan one of 
them flows five kos distant from Auksd, au^the other is seven days’ 
journey from that place 

Climate —In the summer, when the melons ripen, it is very hot 
in these countiies, but during winter, it is extremely cold. In this 
season, a great deal of snow falls on the mountains, which are twenty 
days’journey from Yarkand, but in the city itself, very little falls. 
It rams very rarely, only twice or thrice in the year, for an hour 
or so , and then the weather becomes very cold. 

Volcanoes—SaU Ammoniac the distance of 10 days’ journey from 

Auksd, are two very high ranges of mountains, between which there 
is a valley, the surface of which, to a considerable depth, u covered 
with sal-ammoniac There is a dreadful heat at this place, occasion* 
ed by a volcano, which, by the people of the country, is called God’s 
fire.” The heat prevents them approaching it m the summer. During 
the eruptions, the sal*ammooiBC is said to be thrown out, and shower¬ 
ed over the valley, like mist, to tlie distance of one kos, it ^erwards 
hardens, and becomes, during the winter, crystallized like ice. People 
go there m that season, cut it into convenient pieces, and carry it 
away. It is said, that near old, or Koneh, Turf an, also, is a mountain, 
out of which flames of fire are seen to issue. 

Earthquakes^Cholera —^The natives state, that about three years 
ago, there were constant earthquakes in the piovince, and that the 
cholera committed great ravages at Ydrkand In Badakshin, the 
earthquakes destroyed a great number of houses and people. 

History of the Province* —About eighty years ago, the whole of the 
country was in the hands of the Kalmuks, or Eleuths, and there was 
one Tfirah. or chief, in each district, as governor. The Kalmuks 
were subsequentlyjsonquered by the Chinese in the reign of Kibn 
Euno, and the authority of the Emperor was established over the 
whole provmce. For a long penod after that event, the Chinese 
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held it in possession, witho^it any attempt being made, either by the 
Kalmuks to regain their lost authontv, or by the natives, to assert 
then independence Sub^eqaent]y, however, tlie Chinese began to 
oppress the people to such a degree, as to excit^ much discontent, 
and a general feeling of dislike towards them Tal.«ng advantage 
of this sfate of things, Ai Khojrh, a descendeiit of the ancient 
princes of the country, and a Ssed of noble* family, to whom the 
Kaliniiks, us well us tiie whole of the Muhaminedan population, were 
puch attached, headed a rebellion against the Chinese, and opposed 
them With vaiious success foi some time , but was, at length, forced 
to retire Iwfoie their supeiior number The Chinese are said to 
ha\e made a ciuel u^^e of the advantage they had gained, and mas- 
Bucred thp Muhammedaue in every quaiter where the least lesistunce 
was appichended. 

Ai Kiiojer, and Ins followers, finding it impossible to continue 
the contest, fled to Badakshan , but the prince of that country betray¬ 
ed him, and gave him up to the Chinese, who put liini to death In 
re iihution for this tieachery, his country, the people of Yarkand 
1}elieve, has beenrvisited with the miseries that have since befallen 


It, and fell an easy prey to Mohammed Murad Beg, of KvndAz, who 
some \eai3 ago in\aded and conquered it When Ai Khojeh was 
thus deli\etcd into the hands of the Chinese, Ins son, aiidsins graiul- 
Bon, Jehanoi'k Kh^jeh, fled to Andejm Some veais afterward-, Ai 
Khojeh’s sun died, leaving his sun Jeua'noir Khojeh, then a youth, 
undei the care of the Khan of Kokan About 10 or 11 veurs a;o, 
observing how unpopular the Chinese had become, he tunned a plan 
for regaining the po&sessions of his foretathers Having succeeded 
in bunging over to his cause" Eesa Bahadur, one of tlie infiiieiitial 
men of Andejan, who joined him with a large body of the Knirgiz, 
and being supported also in Ins attempt bv the Khan of Kokan, who 
sent a force of about 8000 horse to assist him , he advanced into 


Chinese Tartary, and attacked the Chinese m their cantoninent at 
Kaihgar, The Chinese, and Yunis Waug, who was then the Usbek 
hakim of Kashgar, took refuge in the fort, but the Chinese apprehend¬ 
ing that this chief and the Muliammedans would join Jbhanoir, put 
Yunis Wauo, and many of the inhabitants, to death This uihunian 
proceeding, however, failed of its object, for it did not deter the rest 
of the in^iabilants, who were Musalman«, fioni going over to Jehan- 
(bIr , who, thus strengthened, attacked the fort, and carried it by 
storm the Chinese, who were taken by surpnse, ^emg either driven 
out, or cut to pieces 
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Jbhavg(r KhoxHh then marched to \^^arkan4, where also be was 
well received by the inhabitants. The Chinese* after sustaining 
seveial defeats, abandoned the country Encouraged by his success* 
the Kitojkh then proceeded to Khoten, and expelled the Chinese 
fiom t'l.it pi^^ince Whenever he made his appearance, the Chinese 
either gave wav, or, resisting, were put to the sword Thus Jbhan- 
oia cuqjired possession of the whole country, which remained m 
his liinda tor five or six months , but, abusing his ]}ower, he tyran¬ 
nised over the people, and oppressed them. He became, in corie- 
quence, disliked, and was not supported by the inhabitants tn oppos¬ 
ing the Chinese, who returned with an army estimated at about 
60,000 men, besides many Kalmuk horse Being unable to check 
their pi ogress, the Khojbh retired to the mountains, and his Khirgiz 
and Andejdn allies retired to their own countries, carrying away with 
them property of immense value* of which, on the approach of the 
Chinese, they had plundered the« inhabitants Shortly afterwards, 
IsHiCK Khojbh, of Kashgar, being jealous of Jbhanqir, betrayed 
him into the hands of the Chinese general at Auksu, by whom he 
was sent to PecMn, {Pekm,^ where he was put to death by order of 
the Emperor For the service which Ishak Khojbh had rendeied, 
he received fiom the Chinese, the office and title of Wauo, or prince 
of Kashgor. The real cause of the defeat of Jehanoir Khojeb was, 
that the Usbeks of Chinese Tartary were divided into two tribes, 
the Ak Takt to which he belonged, who are of the Naqsh-handi sect, 
and the Kura Tak, who are Kadaris, and who never cordially joined 
the other Ishak Khojbh was the chief of the latter Sometime 
subsequent to his being appointed governor of Kashgar, he was 
called to Pekin, but never heard of after It is supposed the Chinese 
were afraid of his influence, and that he was got nd of by poison 
Revenue — Albaum, or Land Tost—-and Customs. —The revenue derived 
by the Chinese, or rather the payment made to them by their subjects 
in Chinese Tartary. is denominated " Albaum," which consists of a 
capitation tax of one rupee from each man, per month, and a tenth 
of the produce of the land , 

Syeds, mullahs, pirsddehs, faquirs, soldiers, &c are excused from 
paying the " Albaum," according to the laws of Gbnohis Khan 
Formerly, land customs were levied on merchandize in transitu 
through the province , and were collected at the rate of 2^ per cent, 
on the value, (or as the narratoi described it, " 1 m 40, that is* of 40 
pieces of cloth, one was taken,") but, about twelve years ago, this 
duty was entirely abolished, by order of the Emperor of Chins* and 
merchandize now passes free of impost. 

4 a 
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Population and Language ^v-The native population of the country 
IS Usbek, divided, as before stated, into two distinct classes, the Ak 
Tak, and Kura Tak The language generally spoken is the Jaghatai 
Turkf, which the Kalmuks also understand. This is piobubly the 
purest dialect of the Turki language, there being les^^^dmixtui e of 
Arabic and Persian, than m any of the others A collection of a 
few common words will be found annexed to this memoir, which 
will show its great affinity to the other branches of that widely diffused 
t«ague 

Chineh Trooge —^The military force stationed bv the Chinese in 
their provihces, is said to amount to between twent)' and thirty 
thousand men. 

Nature,of the Govern'h.ent —^The Chinese government is repre* 
sented to be very unpopular, at the present time, throughout these 
countries There seems to be nothing m its system calculated to 
conciliate, or productive of advantages tending to reconcile the people 
to subjection to foreigners The feeling of dislike, with which the 
Chinese are regarded, has been latterly much increased, in conse¬ 
quence of their cafrying on vast works of fortification, and building 
walled towns, by the forced labour of the natives. The Musalman 
princes, chiefs, &c are said to occupy, by the natives who had passed 
through India, nearly the same political position under tl?)e Chinese 
residents, or Umbanns, and stand in the same relation to them, as 
they supposed the Naw&bs, R&jas, &c. of this country do to the 
residents of the English government, the Chinese interfering little 
in the direct management of the people, and leaving to the native 
princes the administration of the government and laws The 
revenue, however, is realized entirely by the Chinese, the princes, 
&c. having large landed assignments. 

English tn India. —It is known at Ydrkand, that India is governed 
by a nation of Europe (Feringfs) , and, it is said, that the Chinese 
entertain a high notion of the power of the English, which they view 
With feelings of apprehension, connected with an idea, that is preva¬ 
lent in the country, of its being destined to fall into their hands. 

Chinese Tartarg accessible to European travellers —It is said, that 
provided a person would dress ns a native, allow his beard to grow, 
and accompany pilgrims on their return from Mecca, there would 
not be ihuch difficulty m penetrating into Chinese Tartary ; but that 
the easiest way would be by way of Kokan and Kashgar, as large 
kifilas of merchants pass that way. The person must, however, be 
able to speak Turki, as very few of the natives of the country under¬ 
stand Persian . whereas, m the Kokan country, in Independent Tartarv, 
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the popolation of whole towns speak .nothing else. It would not be 
difficult for the individual to go even to Fektn, in China. All that la 
requisite is to get a pass from the governor* by paying a few tenkeha 
to the Chinese officers, giving out that his object is trade. My 
informants s^|ed, that some years ago, a European made hts appear¬ 
ance at Yarkand, in a native dress He was discovered adcidentally. 
and brought before the governor, who threatened him with torture 
if Jiie did not confess who he was , but assured^m that he would 
be well treated, if he spoke the truth. He admitted *tbRt he was a 
European, and was sent out of the country. 

The foregoing particulars were elicited from various nstives of the 
country, and at different periods, as they happened to arrive at Bom¬ 
bay, in their way on a pilgrimage to Meqpa One of these indivi¬ 
duals was a prince pf the country, another a plrzddeh, both persons 
of considerable education and information . the firbt was a native of 
Auksd, the second had travelled ^o Badakshdn, Kurraitgtnt Dervdz, 
and Kokdn Another was an inhabitant of Eelchi, in Khoten 

At the time this information was collected, I had not seen the 
works of Lieut. Burnbb, or Timkowskt, nor the jiapers by the Baron 
HumboijDT, and Monsieur Klaproth, in the Journal Asiatique 

ft IS remarkable, however, and peihaps, may add to the value of 
this information, that the accounts given me generally corroborate 
those of the above-named distinguished characters, with the excep¬ 
tion of what Lieut Burnbs’ informants told him respecting the troops 
in Chinese Tartary being Tdnginis, which mine say is not the case, 
and the reason given by them seems to prove the truth of their 
assertion. 


Collection of Words of the Turki dialect, spoken at Yarkand, 


Water 

8u 

WeU 

r Kuduk andi Light 

Taghattek 

Vire 

ot 

1 Kuiduk 

Far 

Ztrhk 

Smoke 

CAaidm 

Salt 

Tm 

Near 

Yaktn 

Steam 

OU* 

Ghf 

Stnitffa 

High 

Agt* 

Man 

Ar Kuheh 

Milk 

Sttt 

Mountain 

Titgh 

Woman 

Mazlam KHheh\I)oa 

It 

Valley, or 1 

rDawhn 

Girl 

Ktz (tnlla) 

Cat 

Mnshshak 

Pass, J 

Boy 

Oghal (btUe) 

Hone 

A>t 

Head 

Biuh 

Bed 

Kizzil 

Sheep, 


Month 

Yagkis 

Black 

Kara 

Ddmba, 

Nose 

Btuztm 

Green 

YasM 

Cow 

^ GaUeb 

Hair 

Ttk 

Yellow 

Sarak 

O* 

Oyt 

Foot 

Put 

White 

A'k 

BnU 

Bokakeh 

Ekir 

kuiBik 

Good 

Abdim 

Camel 

Togheh 

The goat 1 


Bad 

Yamilii 

A.8S 

Aahakr 

producing { 

Akkehih 

Old 

Askt 

Mule 

Khaeka 

the Kaah- j 

Mew 

Yengt 

4 U 2 

Dark 

Khrimgo 

mir wool J 
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Arm 

Sun 

Moon 

Night 

Star 

Year 

Stone 

Silver 

Gold 

Iron 

Wool 

Fool 

^ter 

Brother 

Wind 
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Kul 

Ktitn 

A* 

Kicheh 

Yeldkz 

Yel 

Thsh 

fhmith 

Altiir 

ThtnAr 

Yung 

TukJtfh 

Saubn 

YmAm 

Shamhl 


To give 
Tc> take 
To speak 
To strike 
To cariy 


i 


lee 
Snoi 
Rain 
Deer * 
Road 
A Sheep 
iThe wool 
used for 
making 
Kashmir 
Shawls . 
One 
[Two 
Three 
Four 


Muz 

Khr 

Yamgkhr 

KU 

Yhl 

Koi 


Tibbtt 


Btr 

Ikt 

Uch 

Tut 


Vsnss 


Btrmhk 


JJtmhk 

Urmetk 

Makmhk 


Five 
Six 
Seven 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten g 
Twenty 
Thirty 
Forty 
Fifty 
Sixty 
Seventy 
Eighty 
Ninety 
H undred 
Thousand 


• • 


Bozk. 

Alteh, 

Fe/fsA. 

Sakta. 

Tokaz. 

On 

Ytgtrmt. 

Otua 

Kerk 

Alek. 

AltmiaA, 

Yetmtsh, 

Sakam, 

Tokaaa 

Yuz 

Mtng 


To sell 
To eat 
To buy 
To dnnk 


Satmak 

Kick kanch aimak. 
Satab aimak. 
Ichmak 


II_ Some Account of the Hill Tribes of the Piney Hills tn the Madura 

ict Extractedfrom the MS Joui nal of the late Major Ward. 

Madras European Regiment, communicated by Capt T J Taylor, 

The pruuitne inhabitants residing in the Varshagherry and Kum- 
nandaven mountains, are the Kunnuver Vill4lers, in numbir amount* 
mg to about 4000 of both sexes, who resorted to them, it is supposed, 
about four centuiies ago. They may be classed with the Villhlers of 
the plain, yet differ in then habits and manners, scarcely having any 
intercourse with each other, or forming any connection b) marriage. 
This latter ciicumstance may, however, in some degiee be attnbuted 
to the difference of climate, the extreme cold of which the inhabitants 
of the low lands are unable to endure It is still more singular that 
even among themselves they have peculiai; habits and customs, which 
distinguish those m the east fiom their western neighbours the latter 
consider themselves as something superior, and have no commumca- 
tion with each other In their marriages, the Kunnuvers of the east 
invariably use a teak>wood stool when performing the ceremony by 
way of distinction those of the west are not so particular, the bnde 
and bridegroom are seated on stools, the floor of the house being 
previously garnished with cow-dung, and fantastically ornamented 
with streaks of flour When the operation of sprinkling saffron-water 
IB over, the husband performs the most important part of tying the 
tally* a small golden ornament, around the neck*of the bride, the 
whole concludes with an entertainment to the relatives and friends of 
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both parties. The Puryum, or marriagejl gift, to the relations of the 
bride, is a pair of oxen, to the west 0013^*006 bullock, and eoaietimes 
a cloth, as a present to the mother Af the bnde Incontmency le 
however very predoroinant, and separation between man and wife, not 
nnfrequent, s^bje^ often to caprice. If a man feels an inclination to 
alienate himself from his wife, he has only to make hA intention 
known to her parents, who receive her back with an otiTer of a pair of 
oxen To the west she is turned over, sirnpl^f with a VatU, or 
metal dish, in use, to eat victuals out of. In case i woman is dis> 
pleased with her husband, and absolutely wishes to part from him, 
she IS at libeity, only she must leave all hei golden trioJccts, if she 
has any, to her husband , those of silver she takes, being considered 
as her own property To the west, howgver, the wife is only per¬ 
mitted to take back such articles as she may have possessed before 
marriage, and if she has any children, they aie left behind as the sole 
property of her husband, Bhoul^ such separation take place, when 
the woman is m a state of pieguancv, (and in the interim, be 
married to another man,) the child then horA must revert to the 
legitimate father The care and expense of weamng it, to the east, 
IS recompensed by a donation of 30 fanains, towaids the west, it la 
delivered to the father, on his demand, and no recompense made. 
the children of such a connection aie allowed to grow up, and then 
as if by mstinct leturn to then real father, who is bound to receive 
and protect them A woman may mai ry as often as she chooses, but 
can have only one lawful husband at a time, though she may bestow 
her favors on another, provided he be of the same caste any sexual 
connection with a man of another tribe would tend ultimately to ex¬ 
pel her from the caste A man may marry, if his circumstances will 
admit, as many wives as he pleases, for concubinage is not permitted 
and to a man of some opulence, two or three women are necessary m 
his domestic affairs, they are also very useful 111 the fields, as the toil¬ 
some labour of weeding and watering devolves chiefly on them. 
Among the western Kunnuvers, a circumstance rather singular is 
supposed to prevail, in case of an estate devolving on a female, which 
18 likely to occur from the default of male issue , she is ^obibited 
marriage, but undergoes the ceiemony of being betrothed to some 
part of the dwelling, she is however allowed to have an intercourse 
with the opposite sex. and to the offspring of such a connection, if a 
male, the estate devolves The women of the eastern parts ^are very 
uncouth, and wear brass and metal necklaces, with a profusion of 
bangles on their «rms and legs, and bore the membrane between the 
nostrils, the latter is also peculiar to the women of the west, who are 
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rather saperior, and more ejodest in the wear of ornaments: a few 
stone or glass beads around the neck, called Knlpashy, and rings, are 
their only decoration, they wear a white cloth, not very clean, iVom 
above the shoulders, knotted in front, and made f^t round the waist 
with a bandage, those to the east wear theirs similar, to the females 
of the low country The men are very simple in their 6nery, having 
a couple of cloths, one worn round the head, and the other abont the 
waist, they seldom or ever wear sandals, and by way of ornament, 
display a few golden trinkets, pendent from then ear Their dialect 
18 the Tamul, which they speak fluently , but are otherwise illiterate. 
The Kuunu^^ers burn their dead, with the exception of barren women, 
and those who may die of the small-pox, who are buried 

The Kq/'akat Vellalers -This class of people aie the primitive in¬ 
habitants of Anjiiiad, or five counties, or portions into which this di¬ 
vision appears to have been divided on their first settlement in these 
regions, they are considered a people of superior caste, their custom 
and manners being indicative of it, though not m any manner esteem¬ 
ed above those of the same caste in the low country. A brdhman 
usually performs the duties at their temple, and the other ceremonies, 
&c &c . as marriages, &c. are performed by a Pandarun or priest of 
their own caste Tiiey speak the lowTamul, but arc most of them illi¬ 
terate ATamul schoolof late has been established atMurail| Theyare 
a very abstemious race Rice constitutes their principal food, as also 
tyre, milk, and batter. They have no aversion to fowl or animal food, 
and use ghi as a substitute for oil, with it they also anoint themselves 
previous to bathing They are not addicted to spirituous or fermented 
liquors. Opium is m use among them in moderation, and they chew 
and smoke tobacco The apparel worn by both sexes does not diflPer in 
the least fi om the inhabitants of the plains, and consists chiefly of 
coai se white cloths, the women, besides the small ornaments worn m 
the nose and ears, decorate their arms with stiver bangles, and sueh 
whose circumstances will not admit of their being of silver have them 
made of brass A few of the men have the exterior membranes of 
the nose bored. and all invariably decorate their ears with rings. 
sandals for their feet are prohibited them They are known to 
associate with the Knnnuvers, to the east. though their customs and 
manners gieatly differ. Both castes make no scruple about eating what 
IS cooked ky.either But a Kunnuver, when invited to an entertainifient 
by a Kaiakat, is not admitted to that part of the house, where the 
meats are dressed, noi is he allowed to touch any of the cooking 
implements. This class, by the laws of their sect, are contracted in 
marriage, when very young, it however happens, when the parties 
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are at an advanced age, (owing, it ia^eaid, to a deBciency in the 

number of females,) that some of the meirare obliged to lead a life of 

celibacy A plurality of wives la not uncommon. It la only admitted, 

however, in case the first pro\e8 barren , but a connection of such a 
o * 

nature canno^ take place without the consent of the first 'vife, which 
must be obtained eventually. A widow i!> hv no mcans*restrioted, 
she being at liberty to marry another man, if she feelft inclined to do 
BO It IS not uncommon for them to prefei remainfng m widowhood 
Chastity among the fair sex does not appear to be a leading viitue 
among them, they are supposed, unknown to their husbands, to 
bestow favors on their male relatives, as well as on their „neighbours 
But in the event it is ascertained, that a female has had sexual 
connection with an individual of a lower ^aste, she is immediately 
expelled, and banished be^oud their limits, when she becomes the 
pioperty of some Kunnuver, who is always happy to ofibid her an 
asylum in case an individual pf this class debases himself by 
cohabiting with a woman of another caste, he also undergoes the 
sentence of banishment from his native soil Id the primitive times 
this crime was punished with death. The marriage ceremony is 
performed at the house of the bride * a Pand^I being raised before the 
door, under it the parties about to be consummated undergo oblation 
they then retire into the house, and are seated on the floor, previously 
garnished, with their fitces towards the east, a lamp is kept burning 
on a stool, also a measure full of paddy, and a symbol of Vignashner, 
made of cow’s dung, on the head of which are stuck two blades of the 
Acruvumpulla grass, to which the bride and bridegroom prostrate 
themselves , on rising, the relatives present the Tally, a small golden 
trinket, to the bridegroom, who ties it round the neck of the bride 
A bason of milk being introduced, in which are steeped some areca 
leaves, ficus religiosa, with some of which the elder lelations spiinkle 
the heads of the bride and bridegroom , they then get up and pro- 
strate themselves before their joint relations, and the marriage con¬ 
cludes with an entertainment On distributing betel and aieca to 
the company the bridegroom, accompanied by his bride, retires to his 
own house, where the day after he entlertains Ins friends andVelatives. 
The Purgum or marriage gift is 30 fanams, and a cloth given by the 
bndeg^room to the bride’s relations The money is converted into 
jewels to adorn her person Estates invariably devolve to {he eldest 
son In case there be two or more, the property is equally distri¬ 
buted among them. They purchase the pohans as slaves, price of a 
male 30 fanams f that of a female, 60 She is considered of more 
value on account of the children she may bear, who when bom are 
the property of the master. » 
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III.— Notice of Ancient Uin^lA Coins, continued from page 640. By 

Jambs Pbinsbp, Secy> 9se 
Plate L —Hmdd corns of middle age. 

To vrlmtev^ period it mpiy be finally determine to a^ttdge the 
senes of (rupta coins described in my last paper, tlibre can be no 
hesitation in regard to the first group of the present plate; though 
here again, had it OiOt been for inscriptions relating to the eani6 period, 
the absence Qt credible history would have left us as much in the 
dark as ever. 

These corns are found, like the foimer, in greatest abundance in 
the vicinity of Kanouj Ten of them were picked out of a lemittance 
from the Cawnpur collectory The Asiatic Society possesses some 
found at Allahabad by Dr A TvTtBa, I have several from Aetmgarh, 
and other places, besides four of gold in Kkbamat AnP’s collection 
from the Panjdb, Col Smith, Dr. Swinry, Lieut. Cunningham, also 
possess specimens, and I have examined those in Col Willoughby's 
cabinet, but the most plentiful supply, of gold, silver, and copper 
exists 111 Col Stacy’s cabinet, whence 1 have selected most of the 
sped mens now engraved 

, It IS rather singular that no mention of a species of coin compara¬ 
tively BO common, is to be found in Marsben’s Numismata Orientaha. 
The only published drawings of them are, I believe, those accompanying 
Mr Wilson’s notice, in the seventeenth vol Asiatic Researches, which 
were taken irom coins in his and mj own cabinets This gentleman 
was the first to attribute them to their rightful place in history, 
although he had but one well ascertained name (Govinda Chandra) to 
guide hiB judgment Upon a careful examinutiou of the several collec¬ 
tions mentioned above, 1 have now succeeded in adding five new 
names to his list, so rapid is the progress and success of the efforts 
now directed to this line of reseaich, 

. The figure on the obverse of all these coins is of precisely the same 
character,—a rudely executed front view of a male or female (it is diffi¬ 
cult to say which), seated m the native fashion, with a glory round 
tile head, and some unintelligible objects in her hands. Prof. Wilson 
names her Laxm$, on the ground that the princes t>f the Rahtore 
dynasty were of the Vaishavi sect. In this case, we may recognise 
in her the female holding the cornucopia of the former Conouj group, 
sadly al^ed for tlie woise in point of execution. 

The inscriptions on the i everse ai e, with one exception, easily legible, 
they are m a much metre modern form of Devan^ui than the last, 
^differing little from the present style, except as to the vowel inflec- 
tmp e, which falls behind the cctusonant to which it ia attached, as in 
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the Gaur or Bengali alphabet The ean^ remark applies to the letter 
j (fig 8), which assimilates to the Beng£U and Tibetan formSt and serves 
admirably to shew the transition of this letter from its original shape 
in the most anciewt alphabet where it closely resembles the Roman £, 
to its pie&enl*iliodified form er. • 

The figures m my plate are not placed With any r^ard to chrono* 
logical order, but rather according to their comparatne frequency of 
occurrence figs 1 and 2, being by far the most nnmtrous of the set. 

On figure 1, we make out the words Jddjk- 

ga dh)a This variety is comparatively common in gold Lieut Cun¬ 
ningham has one of silver * 

On figure 2, the most common of the class, are the veiy distinct 
words ^ , below the lettei#f^ and are dots, which 

supply the place of the n or anusvara, so that the full reading should 
doubtless be ^ Sri mad Govinda Chand) a diva ; the 

gold of some specimens of this \arfbty is of infeiioi quality 

Figure 8 is the one I have noted as being dificult so decypher I 
have as yet only found one of tlie sort, it is of Col Stacy’s cabinet. 
The letters visible are 'flH, Sri mad Rama have che nam. 

The W may possibly be an making the reading Rama Hart , but we 
must wait the discoveiy of duplicates before we can complete or lectify 
this uncertain name 

Fig 4, (KbRAMAT Ali') is morc easily legible, ^ ^ Sri 

mat Kumara Pala d^va. 

Fig 6. from the same collection, is a small com of the same prince. 
Fig 5, IS equally distinct, ^ Sri man Mahi Pdla dhja. 

It IS from a single coin in Col Stacy’s collection. 

Figs 7 and 8, (Stacy,) one of copper, the other of silver, help to 
decypher one another The complete legend is ^ Sri 

Ajaya diva. 

Lieut Cunningham has sent me an impression of a copper coin qf 
the same class, on which the name appears to be ^ ^ pro¬ 

bably Sti mad Laxmt (Pdla or Chandra diva 

It was, as I have said above, the occurrence of the name of^oviNOA 
Chandra db'va, which led Mr. Wilson to ascribe this group to the 
Rdhtote princes of Canovj, who held the sceptre of that ancient mty 
for a century prior to the overthrow of their last and best known 
Rija, Jtcband {Jaga Chandra), by ShahXb-ud-din. Ohe of our 
coins undoubtedly belongs to the former prince, and it may perhaps 
be allowable to gyve the last two, figs. 7 and 8, to Jychand himself^ 
whose proper name may have been Ajaga Chandra diva; the family 
4 a 
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name Chandra being frequY^tly omitted both in writings and in 
inecriptions. But the remaining coins of our series, two of them hav¬ 
ing the family name P&la, cannot be reconciled with any of the prin¬ 
ces m the short Rdhtore line, of which every individual fiom the first 
conqueror Chandra dbVa, in A B. 1072, is known to through the 
concurrent testimony of several inscriptions What was the antecedent 
dynasty ? has been a question hitherto imperfectly answered , the tra¬ 
ditions cited by Colonel Tod being, as stated in my last paper, at total 
variance with inscriptions. The latter indeed only record two names, 
Yasovioraha (or Sripdla ?) and Mahichandra prior to the conquest 
of CHANonii>DKVA. The latter of these should probably have been 
Mahipala, of whose reign in the early pait of the eleventh centu¬ 
ry, the inscriptions at Sdr^dth, Dindjpur, and A^mgdchi supply ample 
evidence, now indeed confirmed by the superscription of his com in 
fig 5 Yasovigbaha, in like manner, may be lefeired to the ViORAHA- 
PALA dbVa of the Dindjpur msci ipWon, and thus the sur-naine of Pdla 
may be restored to both these princes 

Although Gaur in Bengal was the original seat of the Pala family, 
there is no reasongto doubt that they had acquited the paramount 
sovereignty of India, and that the seat of then government was fixed 
for a time at least in Canouj Indeed, branches of the same family may 
be traced to the westward—to the Pdlas of Mdiwa, one^of whom 
(Ananoapala) rebuilt Delhi, or re established it as his capital, and 
perhaps e\eii to Guzerat, where we find the occurrence of a Kumara 
PALA, in 1100, who may piobably be the owner of our coin, fig 4, 
especially as his son is named Ajaya Pala, who may he the Ajaya 
DK'VA of figs 7, 8. In evidence of the identity of this family, it may 
be sufficient to note a few facts, referring to the elaborate observations 
of WiLFORD. and the subsequent notices of Colbbrookb, and those of 
Fell, and Wilson, in the 15th volume of the Asiatic Researches 

The list of the kings of Gualtor, noticed by Wilford, consists of 
85 names, all having the affix oiPala, in accordance with the predtc~ 
tion of Guapdla the hermit, their progenitor**' Now the founder of 
the traur family of Bengal is equally a Gopdla, though some au- 
thoiities call him Bhupala, a name of much the same import, and de¬ 
noting his rustic extraction 

Again, the grandson of Anangafala, the Tudr conqueror of Delhi, 
is stated, to have returned to Gaur, " his native comtrg,** after the 
defeat and death of Frithivi Pala, or Pithavra. Thus Anangafala 
too was of the Bengal family . moieover he was either the grandson or 
the fiilth in descent from Chandra Pd/af, or Chaitri PalaX, oiMdliod, 
* As Res iz. 154. f Ayin Akberf. t Wilford. 
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**who Bwayed all India,” after Jatananda . and the Maaalmfin 
venters affirm that after Gebdi (or Pdla), the Balhdra kinga 

ot Guzerdt became paramount emperors of India* ” It is not, how¬ 
ever, absolutely necessary to tiavel so far to the west for a Kumdn 
Pdla, since i^^Abul Fazl’s list we 6nd a prince of this name imme¬ 
diate!) following Ananqapala in Mdlwa, andFEBisBTA also makes a 
Kunweb RAY (rija Kumdta pdla) reigning at Canoufon the invasion 
of Mahmud There is eMdently some connection between all these 
different dynasties, and although the subject is now involved in almost 
inextricable confusion, from the discrepancy of the several lists in the 
Aytn Akberi, in Raohunath's Rdjcvali, and m the AgvAPw dna, we 
may hope, thiough the foitunate discovery of the present coins, and 
others that we may now confidently hope w^l succeed them, to arrange 
the names in a satisfactory and coherent manner It is evident that 
the Canouj mint produced this series continuously, as the alphabetic 
type IS preserved through the wbple unaltered. It will be seen pre¬ 
sently that the same distinctive characters appear at a particular 
point, both in the coinage of Guzerdt, and in that'of Chttor or Mewdr ; 
and in both cases sufficient of the name remains visible to shew that 
it terminates in Pala dhta, and therefore, that it marks the spread and 
paramount sovereignty of the Gaur family across the whole continent 
of India 

Figs is, 14, 15, 16, are silver coins found in abundance in 
many parts of India, but chiefly towards the desert to the west of 
Delhi Colonel Stacy's cabinet is rich in them. Mr. Wicson’s 
plates exhibit others from Colonel Mackenzie’s and my own collec¬ 
tion. They weigh on an average 50 grains, or three tnassas. 

On the obverse is a figure of the boar, or the Varaka avatdr of Vish¬ 
nu, and the chakra or discus of this god is visible on many of the spe¬ 
cimens The character on the reverse is again of quite a new form. 
Instead of the squaie-built Gaur alphabet, or the Gvjerdti letters, we 
have here the nail-headed letter common to the insciiptions of the 
Takhhac, Jit, and Mon princes, of Haravaii and Malvd, described in 
Ton's Rajasthan, App. vol. I. which belong chiefly to the 7th, 8th and 
9th centuries This vague coincidence may help in assigning the place 
and period of their coinage, which otherwise there are no data to trace. 
The full legend of the coins, made out from collation of the engraved 
figuies and from many others in Colonel Stacy’s cabinet, is^ sn^Tf^VT- 
SH mad ddt Vdraha, which is nothing more than the title of the 
incarnation, and affords no clue to its appropriation Below the 

* * WizroRD, As. Res, ix 164 

4 a 2 
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legend m in general visible a square or oblong central ornament, with 
two balusters on the sides. ^heir intent is beyond my apprehension 
Fig 17, differs from the preceding in the reverse, although 
Its general Minilarity and its being found in company shew it to 
belong to the same fainilv. The two baluster-looking ornaments 
again mefet the eye—on the reverse is the inilial word ^ Sri, and 
below It 01 JlT, yo or po 

The flourish on'the left hand is evidently intended for a human 
face viewed in profile. 

In 1^, the word is again verv distinct, but the head of the 
boar-god is ^Iso apparent. In the Society’s plate, 1 was the cause of 
Mr Wilson’s mistaking the word wt for the letter ¥ reversed, from 
my having engiaved the Qgure upside down 

In 19, and 20, the human profile is hetjter defined than in 17 
The contour of the ear, cheek and shoulder may be distinguished , 
the eye, nose, and lips, are repies^nted by dots. In 20, the word Sr( 
IB still discernible 

On the reverse is a single letter, either k, s, or m, amidst flourishes 
In 21, the bo(ir again appears, with the letters vaAa or per¬ 
haps ek. Of this sort, a quantity were dug up while I was at 
Benfires, by Mr. Taylor, judge of Mtrzapur, near Sultanpur Mr 
Gubbins found several at GutgAon to the south-west of Delhi 

It seems impossible that coins so plentifully found in U^per India 
should haie been struck in the peninsula, or we might from the 
device and superscription attribute them to the Vtjganagar sovereign¬ 
ty ; for Colonel Wilks informs us, that “ Varaka, the boar, one of 
the incarnations of Vibhnit, was the emblem which these rajas 
adopted, as the impression on their gold coins, and the coin was and 
IB named Vardha in consequence, in the Hindu languages of the south ” 
The restriction however of this name to the small gold coins or huns 
of the south is against this hypothesis. One of the Vijvanagar Vard- 
has (of Drva Rata ^) » depicted as fig 80 of Mr. Wilson’s plates, 
and though the attitude of the avatar is a rude imitation of ours, the 
form of the Nigari character is theie essentially different, and much 
more modern. 

Similarity of name might tempt us to assign them to the VardAas, 
a powerful Indo-Scythic tribe to the west of Jesalmbr, who were fre¬ 
quently in. collision with the Bhattis in the eighth century,or the foun¬ 
dation of Tunnote*. But it does not appear from Col Pottinobr’s 
description of them, under the name of Brahooes, that these were ever 

* Too’s Rkjastk&n, li 229 
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of the Hinda faith, whereas the emblem and inscription could have 
proceeded only from an authority strictlyv Vaishnavt 
Fig 22. from the Stacy collection, tiroald appear to be an interlo¬ 
per in the Upper Provinces , since the majority of this type have 
hitherto beci| found in Ceylon, some in the palace at Candy, others 
by Colonel McKbnzik at Dipaldtnna They all however beTting to the 
genuine Hindu j:ajas\>f that island, judging from the alphabet and 
the name ^ 

The rude outline on the obveise, is intended, probably, for a rdja 
holding some mace or warlike weapon m his right hand ,0a the 
reverse he is seated in a lounging position, with a view t^^make room 
for the inscription on the side This in the specimen befoie ns is 
^ tmr WtF Sri mayd traya malla Tl^e second word is read by 

Mahsdbn, in a specimen very like it, daya And on another com 

he finds the name of Vijata fkwm well known in the history 

of Ceylon Mr, Wilson does not fittempt to read the names on his 
coins, which are badly drawn, baton compaiingthem, they appear not 
essentially to differ from Colonel Stacy's No fahiily of the name of 
Malta occuis in the Indian genealogies except in Nipal, where, from 
the 13th century to thaGorkha conque^it, the reigning prince almost 
alwavs bore the affix of Malla In the honorable Mr Turnour’s 
catalogue of the Ceylon monarchs, I do not find any such name 
Figs 2^ and 25, are two more modern copper pieces, selected from 
many of a similar nature m Colonel Stacy’s cabinet, as forming a 
good land-mark m judging of the antiquity of other Hindu coins 
The rude attempts at a human figure in 24, are far inferior to any 
thing we have yet seen, unless in its companion 25. where we can 
hardly pronounce them to be other than signs and symbols The 
name and date on most of these coins are distinct enough, and in the 
present type of Nagari, Sri Sangrama Sinha, 

15S0 C^amvatJ. Sometimes the name is written and at others 

Sangrama and Sangama, variations to be expected in such im¬ 
perfect samples of the engraver's art 

Fig 27 ,18 of the latter description, having the name Sangama pre¬ 
ceded by the letters The reverse of this coin has the figure 

of a heart, which is very common on copper money dug up in the 
Slgur district, of the Mubamraedan princes of the Berar provinces. 
Arabic letters are clearly distinguishable above the heart 

From the date of these coins, we recognize them as belonging to the 
celebrated Sangrama Sink, or Sinka of the Moghul historians, who 
for a short period^successfully resisted the victorious Babkr at Bikna. 
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A romantic account of the chivalroua adventures of his youth is 
g-iven by Colonel Ton*. He succeeded to the throne of Mewdr, in S. 
1565, (A D. 1508.) and is accounted by the R^jpdt bards the 
'* kalsa," or pinnacle of its glory. His encounter with Babbr at 
Kanua occurred on the 5th Kartik, S 1584, (=sl^th O^ctober, 1527,) 
four yearS subsequent to the striking of these coins, winch, by the 
way, are no vftry convincing evidence of the flourishing state of the 
arts in Chitfir at tUc samnnt of its splendour and glorv. • 

Fig 26, is*a small square copper coin in Colonel Stact’s cabinet, 
also of modern fabrication , on one side inclosed ma marginal frame, 
which proves that the whole inscription is before us, are the NIgari 
letters ^ Its It may be that hs is the name of a coin of 

which the specimen represents the unit, or possibly it should be read 
eiidhs, the fortieth or rather forty<first of the cuirent silver 
coin of the place ? The division of the field on the reverse into upper 
and lower compartments, so far^jesembles a'gold coin from Canouj, 
described by Mr Wilson, as fig 52, Plate 111 The letters are 
an unintelligible compound 

Fig 28, IS another rude Hindu paisa of a late period A human 
figure on the obverse, holds a staff in his right hand , on the reverse 
are the letters ^ ^ V! W K ’sft iasan sarji, an unknown and doubtful 
name. 

Plates XXXVI, XXXVII. Rajput Coins. * 

In the two following plates. 1 am again indebted to Colonel Staot’s 
numismatic zeal for the greater part of a very curious series of Hindu 
coins, on the one hand linked by the subject of their impression with 
the Indo'Scythic series, and on the other gradually mixed with and 
transfused into the Arabic currency of the first Mohammedan con¬ 
querors of Central India. 

Now Ihat I am myself in possession of nearly 100 of these coins 
in silver, it appears strange that they should hitherto have escaped 
so completely the notice of our Indian numismatalogists , neither 
Marsden, Wilson, nor Ton, having published a single engraving 
of them. When therefore I first received a sealing-wax impression 
of one ffom Dr Swinst, in August, ISdSf, it is not surprising that 
1 should have announced it as an unique. Colonel Stact’s letters 
soon taught me to consider it in a very contrary light, and now on 
reference to Colonel Ton’s personal narrative, 1 find that they had 

* R&jasth&n, i. 295. 

t See Journal, Vol. II. page 416, and fig. 11, Plate XIY«of the same volume 
I then supposed the com to be of gold; it was of silver. 
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not escaped him m hia travels, although he has not favored the public 
with Any drawings of them, or any comments on their age and 
locality 

Mnnshi Moham LXn’s collection of coins made at Cdbul, afforded 
me a favorable^ opportunity of ascertaining the accurate names and 
readings of the silver gionp, but unfoitunately these do not embrace 
so much variety as the' copper coins. The reason for th s may be. that 
the munshrs collection was discovered in a foi eign ciAintry A treasure 
accidentally dug up, however numerous, would naturally consist of 
the money then current, with a small adimxtuie of that of preceding* 
reigns . in fact, out of 100 coins, 65 belong to one tvpe (6gs 3, 4,5,), 
25 to another (figs 1. 2,), and only three oi foui to a third (figs 6,7,). 
Colonel Stacy on the otliei hand bad the advantage of exploimg 
the veiy field in which they must have been at one peiioH current, 
and his series is, therefore, much moie complete, though raicly so 
numerous in any particular species ^ A letter fiom this gentleman to 
my address, dated 2nd August, 1834, suggests, that " as the figuies 
both on the obverse and reverse of these coins sfre evidently made up 
of letters, either of Sanscrit or some othei Hindu chaiucteis, thev 
should be submitted to the kind attention ot the piofessors of llie Hin* 
du college. The great variety, and the gcueial distinctness of the cha¬ 
racters on them, holds out fan hopes of oui becoming acquainted with 
the dynast^ they belong to, as well as with many of the individuals 
of that dynasty The names placed against each by pandits, to whom 
they have been shewn, are worthy of no reliance The natives possess 
neither enterprize noi mveution , when they find a letter or letters 
wanting, they will not attempt to fill up the blank ” 

The opinion here broached, that the outline figures were made up 
of letters, is supported by the authority of Colonel Ton, who lemarks 
in the only passage 1 can find on the subject, (vol i p 698 ) ** My 
envoys brought, from Nadolaye, a small bag full ofcuiious hierogly- 
phical (if 1 may so use the teim) medals of the Chohan princes One 
side repieseuts a warrior on horseback, compounded out of a charac¬ 
ter to which 1 have given the above term , on some there was a bull; 
while others, retaining the original reverse, have on the obterse the 
titles of the first Islamite conquerors, m the same manner as the 
currency of France bears the effigies of Louis XVI and the embleme 
of the republic Whoever will pay a visit to Nadak^e, will find hie 
labour amply rewarded, I had only leisure to glean a few of these 
relics, which yet formed a rich harvest.” 

When the singular contour of the horseman and boll is traced back 
to its original type in figures 1, 2, where the whole sabstance of the 
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figare is filled dp, there does not seem to be much reason for 
' tng any intention'of mystifying'the device. othMfise t&m'hy%e 
clouds <!if Ignorance, when the Engraver retained only snfi^ient 
knowledge of his craft to ~ciit the nntline of his device In reltet, atad 
latterly evhn seemb himself to have lost sight of its mearing altogether, 
as m figs ‘ 48, cum mulhs ahu ,—certain it is, that the title of hiero¬ 
glyphic has bhen earned and won for this ccdd eyen from the anti* 
qnanans of the,west, witness the following, highly cunods passage, 
,brhaght to ray notice by Dr SWinbt, in an American work dtt rfcrip- 
tore geography*, applied to a WOod cut of a coin in allrekpects the 
Counterpart(''f onr figure 3, which may have found its way to Kgypt, in 
the course of commercial dealings, eight or ten centuries ago — 

** This is an extremely eujrioaa medal, of silver, struck la Egypt before the 
reigns of tHe ProLEUtas It represents ea one side, S man on horse-back, and 
on the other, an ox of the hnmped kind lying down between Ins horns is the 
lunar crescent, and within that is a ^obe These symbols clearly refei this ox to 
Egypt The man on horse-back is the*hiost singular pait of this medal, none 
of the coantnes a4jacei>^ Vvmg adopted the type of a horseman There is every 
reason to believe that tbv letters on this medal are Persian, and that the person 
represented is Art A i|pES, governor of Egypt under Darios, the last king of 
Persia, who then possessed this country, and who caused the governor to be put 
t<r death'fo%cuinug money in hia own name” 11 

It can hardly be believed, that'the nature uf the characters should 
have been unknown to any but Transatlantic antiquaries, for they are 
in a very obvious form of Deva nagari, aud may be easily read where 
the letters are uot cut off or otherwise obliterated 

At the commencement of the foregoing essay, J[ alluded to this series 
as one of the four palpable imitations of a Grecian or Indo-Scythic 
modeli had in my eye the coins of Azos and Azinisos in particu- 
larf. which have a liorsCman with spear for the obveise, and a humped 
ball for the reverse. Qn,being Iiidiamzed, the bull bus becomethe nundi 
of Hindu mythologv, with its oruainentaO/iai or saddle cloth, and the 
trident or hrsul of Siva impressed on its haunch The hoise has in 
tike manner, received the tiappings peculiar to the country, the 
tand and Mmehi. The rider has still some traces of a flowing fillet 
from liisvap (see fig 5,) but his dress is not otherwise npen to critic¬ 
ism. I would not pretend to insist upon the direct filiation of the 
Kinda coin „ to what I have assumed as its prototype . but the adop¬ 
tion of tho B^aie elemen|8 fesr the device* it may be surely contended, 
argues s^me connection or descent —it is like the preservation of 
armorial msignia in a family, and on these grounds, we have pre- 

* Smuet’s Scripture Geograj^y, FbiMdelphia, 1835, page 151. 
t See nates XXll. XXlfl* pf ^le Jane Ko., figs. 9, and 28. 
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Bumptive evidence either of the Indo-Sc^thic descent of the reigning 
dynasty,—an hypothesis borne oat by*the tieditions of many <rf the*^* 
Rajpdt states,—or of a mere imitation of the com of a neighbouring 
nation, in consequence of a poverty of native invention 

Before we proceed to canvas the epoch and country of this our third 
division of Hindu coins, which are matters entirely open at present, 
except so far that thev have been called Chohdn bjy Colonel Too, and 
Rdjpdt by Stact, it will be convenient to take a vievi of all thcspeci- 
mens that have been collected • 

The whole series may be conveniently classed under three heads; 
namely, 1st, such as have genuine Hindu names and thW oldest form 
of character, for the alphabet evidently undergoes modification as we 
advance —2ndly, those with N^gari characters only, but«expressive 
of Muhammedan names, either alone or conjointly with those of 
Hindu princes, and 3rdly, those retaining the equestrian device of 
the obverse, with also the name of* the raja, but having the reverse 
occupied bv a pure Arabic inscription. ^ 

1 may premise that the average weight of the whole series of silver 
coins a little exceeds 50 grains, and that therefore they may be re> 
garded as tankas of 3 massas, as was remarked of the oldest group and 
of the Vardhas 

Figs 1^2 These have been placed at the top of the list, because 
the relief in them is not confined to the mere outline The device 
has already been described There are letters on both sides of 
all the series, leaving us somewhat at a loss to know which side 
contains the raja’s name, or whether the longer legend over the bull 
may not be merely his titles , the frequent occurrence of the second 
formula, on coins of various forms, is in favor of this view, but the 
actual name m the third is against it On the present coin, the most 
obvious reading of the longer epigraphe is ^ Sn Sydlapatt 

diva Unfortunately the letters on the other side are cut off 

Figs 3, 4, 5. The selection here was from 65 specimens, the 
collation of which left no doubt as to the context, unless in regard to 
the value of the fourth letter. Of the two readings suggested in my 
first notice of this com Sn Sdmagra diva, or igrTlT^ 

St i Sdmanta diva, the latter is the roost plausible, because Sa- 
MANTA IS a common Hindu name, a leader, captain, or champion 
and although the nta is more like mthe best speemrens, there 
are other cases, such as figs 19 and 21, where it more nearly re¬ 
sembles the Beng&li ^ 

On the reverse, are the letters and 'V, on either side of the 
head. These are ancient forms of ^ and if hhi and ta. On fig. 4, 
4 8 
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the latter » replaced by a pon*de8cript flounah, bo that the two are 
probably independent of one abotber in the reading. 

Figs 6 and 7, the last of the silver specimens, exhibit the cognate 
name of i^’STi Sri BMma diva / and on thtf obverse, the i#t of 

the foregcpng example 

Of the copppr senes, we may specify figs 14; 15, 19^, 21, 27, and 
30, as having the i^dmanta diva legend over the bull, with other addi¬ 
tions, or vanatibns of style, on account of which they have been intro- 
‘duced into the plates. 

But drst in order should be noticed the six small copper coins, figs 
8, 9, 10, ll', 12, 13 of Colonel St act’s cabinet, which are connected 
with the present group by the effigy of the horseman , while on the 
opposite we recognize th# latter Canouj form of letter, and the usual 
termination of the coins, described in the pieceding plate. A scrutiny 
of the whole senes (some not included in the plate) has elicited the 
letters , the blank may be filled up with the letters 

nta, pa, making the whole title Srd Samanta Pdla diva, or if it be 
thought that there is not room foi other letters, it may stand as Sri 
Sdmala diva. 

Fig 17 Of this curious variety we have two or three samples 
the boll is omitted, and the field occupied entirely by the legend In 
the engraved figure, the commencement of the second lin^ is cut off 
Colonel Stacy’s has a letter there, and his pandits read the whole, 
Sri mam Kripa bamm has , but fiom the resemblance of the two final 
strokes to numerals, the appendage to the second nt, and the analogy 
of the ordinary legend, I should prefer the reading 
^ \ Sri man m thavarmma diva, Samvat 1 , the name and the 

date unfortunately remaining doubtful. 

Figs. 21 and 30, are duplicates . one completing the missing por¬ 
tion of the other impression, but owing to the strange form of two or 
three letters, some doubt remains as to the correct reading On the 
obverse, we find WlfTraf TTWI A*prtchka Rdja diva, and on the 
reverse Sri Samanta diva, with the addition of 

Asdvan ,*the last syllables, might almost be read »» or ^ vaga 

Pig. 27, with the Sr( Sdmanta diva very much perverted on the 
bull side, has a new name on the right of the horseman, ^ 

Sri Dam (or data) Pdla diva. 

Fig 26, has an unintelligible name on the bull side. the letters 
visible are . ^ . , Sti Vadd sura 

In fig. 29, the outline of the sacred bull is somewhat difficult to be 
traced The name below it begins with the letters 4ft ir tlT.. Sri 
hufd, or iVT Sd kusha.. 
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Fig. 3 1, bears on the obverse the name of ^ SH Ifara diva. 

The reverse seems to begin with the sameietters as fig. 30, viz. W| HT 
yisd, after which follow at a short interval, . iTTni Masdaa diva. 

It may be herei^ter found that some of the above belong to what 
may be calledthe transition period, when attempts were made to 
express Musalm&ni names and titles in the vernacular character of 
India, of which 1 will now endeavour to produc^ such instances as 
Colonel Stacy's rich collection offers. t 

The name of the Raja on the obverse of all the transition or iink, 
coins IS ^ Sr( Hamtras ; this important and well-knov'n name 

may be found, either in full or in part, on figs 20, (in th>s the engra¬ 
ver has reversed the whole die,) 22, 36, 37.38. 39, and 40 The same 
name also occurs on fags. 44, 47, and 49, vwth an Arabic accompani¬ 
ment, as will be presently noticed 

The first example of a Moslem title in its simplest form occurs in figs. 
32 and 35, in the Nagarf word Suritdn , this has no meaning 

in Hindi, and I conjecture that it is intended for,the Arabic title, Sul- 
idn the remainder of the sentence is m these two instances wanting. 

Figs 34, 39, 40, and 41 In these four we fiifd a more complete 
paraphi ase of the far sounding titles of the Delhi sovereigns, at least 
I conjecture that (or as in 34, is nothing 

more thans5^u//di> Shah Shamsh ud-din. 

Figs 36, 37, and 38, are equally capable, and only capable, of an 
interpretation on the same principle the Devanagari letters on the 
reverse run thus ITTW Sd Mahamada Sdmi, which I would 

convert into Shah Muhammed Sdmi. The initial word will admit of 
being read Sri, but the rest of the legend is quite clear and satis¬ 
factory. 

The name of Hamira, as before stated, is repeated on the obverse 
of all these curious coins. We have now to trace it into a field one 
step farther removed from the primitive standard. 

Figs. 48 and 49. In these, the first of the succeeding group in 
point of date, the horse and his rider, are transformed into singular 
symbols, which only our pnor acqnauitance with the origqial could 
enable us to decypher. the word ^ on the first, and the termination 
of Hanurah wftK on the other, are still discernible in their usual 
position. On the reverse, the characteristic style of the Afghfin coin¬ 
age 18 adopted, and the Arabic version, were it completely visible, 

would evidently be UlSalida 

Shemi ul-duaya v 0 ui’di» Altamsh. The reading commences jhom below. 

Figs. 42 and 44, ^^ain exhibit to the nght of the horse’s head, the 
name of ^ Sri ffamtras, as usual. On fig, 43, it escapes deteo- 
4 8 2 
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tion only by want of room on the field. In all three, the hieroglyphic 
which has hitherto passed for' the helmeted head of the horseman, 
has been either designedly or unintentionally removed, and the Arabic 
word *5 Mahmud substituted. On the otbei^face, the full titles 

of this sovereign, who was the son of Altamah, may be recognized 
without much^ tiouble, thus Sl^J;UaLJl Ul Svlldnul A- 

Hzem Ndstr ul du- 
nya va ul din 

the inscription terminating in the “ Mahm&d" of the opposite face 
Fig 25, of the preceding plate, is another com of the same name 
and nature 

Fig 47 On this variety of the Hamlra group the Arabic titles 
are apparefntly JJl Sultda Fatah uUdunya va 

ul-din I only peiceive one specimen of this reading in Col Stacy’s 
collection. 

!• 

Fig 45 The next \arietv of the mixed impression retains the 
hoiseman with the Hindu name, but the Arabic titles are now 

^1 Ul Sultan Abu ul Jatek ul Moazzem . 

Fig 24, IS the last on the list, exhibiting the bembicuice of a horse¬ 
man The small portion of the Aiubiclegend, included on the reverse, 
18 fortunately sufficient to point out the ownei, and enable us to com¬ 
plete it aII Kc ^)ei£ S) Ul Sultdn ul d&zem Ala ul 

dunyn va ul din, {Muhammed Shah ) 

Figs 23 and 46 There still remains undescribed a curious vai lety 
of the '* bull and hotsemaii" coin, in which the bull side is retained 
with the Sri Samanta d>va, while, contrary to usage, the horse is 
omitted, or replaced by an Arabic legend in the connected or flowing 
character The whole purport of it is not well ascertained, but the 
legible portion of the two middle lines is thus read by some 

Ul Sultdn ul d&zem, ul Sultan Add Others find m 
It the name of Suhactegm , and 1 am inclined to adjudge it rather 
to an earlier period than the Ghdri dynasty, both from the Arabic style, 
and from, the retention of the name of Samanta d^va on the reyerse 
Figs, 26 and 50 We now pass to a new form of com, allied to 
the foregoing, indeed, by the retention of Hindi on one side, but differ¬ 
ing from them m the total rejection of the pictorial emblems That 
the proper* orthography of the word Sultdn was now attained is evi¬ 
dent m the initial letters ^ ^^TWT St i Sultd The low er line presents 
three letters mavvaj, which may be intended J'or moazz, thus 
agreeing with the Arabic of the opposite face Ailj 
ijjUaLwJi Ul Sultdn ul d&zem moas ul dunya va ul din (either,6atrm» 
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Shdh, 1239, or Kat Kobad, 1286 >) the only two emperors which bore 
the appellation of Moaz ul-din. * 

From the last coin, tlie passage is easy to those of purely Maham> 
medau aspect, sudh as aie desciibed in Mahsorn’s Numismata, vol. 
11 ., but this author does not appear to have had an opportunity of 
examining an intermediate group of coins, on which, in deference to 
the conquered people, a N^gari inscription was retiyned on the margin. 

They are by no means uncommon , yet it is rare to find the marginal 
legend perfect. Marsden’s DCCXIII , of Toghlak Shah, u of this 
species, but m it the Nagari falls beyond the limits of the disc 
I have therefore thought that a few examples of this gi oup might 
form a propei appendage to the present senes and have accoidingly 
introduced three varieties from Colonel Si%cy‘s and my <iwu collec* 
tions, to fill up the plate 

Fig 51, the eailie^'t in date, must be read from the reverse 

jJlxcS) Ul Sultan ul ddzem Ghtds ul 

dunya va ul-din, (and in the centre of the obverse,) Balban ; the lattei 
IS encticled by a N.'igari sentence, of which =?li1 is vmble 

Figs 54, 55, and 66, are coins of the celebiated Alaodpin*, the 
disposition of the titles and name as before 

Xfi (7/ Sultan Ala ul dunya va ul-din Muhammed Shah On the 

margin, ’It Sri Sultan Shdh, (A II ) 706 

Figs 52 and 53, close our pieseut senes, they bear the titular 
designations of Toghlak Sh'ah, fcbi Uj 

^jUaLuJ) Ul Saltdn ul dUzetn Ghtds ul dunya va ul-din, Toghlak Shdh 
The Nagari of the margin is similar to th^ last, but imperfect, as if 
cut by one ignorant of the language 

After the complete and satisfactory evidence we have just examin¬ 
ed, little need be said as to the epoch to which at least the mixed or 
Hiudu-Muliammedan portion of the bull and horseman group belongs. 
for, from the names inscribed in Nfigari or Arabic, or from the titles 
or cognomina, which are in fact as frequently the names by which the 
Mnsalmin sovereigns are known, we can nearly fill up the^first cen¬ 
tury of the Patfin monarchs of Delhi, thus 

Sri Muhammed Same is, 1 presume, Muhammed bin Samui. Gbori, 
the fiist of the dynasty, commonly known by hia cognomen Shahab- 
ul-dm, who possessed himself of the throne of Delhi, A H. 588, 
AD 1192 

£5cms5u/-dfin, inNkgfirland Arabic,isyl/^ams^, A H 607 A. D. 1210 
Moaz ul-diH, must be Bairam Shah, his eon, 637 1239 

* At the time of engraving the plate, 1 mistook the Muraumbp Sha'h for 
the son of Too hia k the date corrects me. 
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Aid ul’dtn, may be Masacs, the son of Fiaoz, A. H. 640 A. D. 1242 
jVasirtf/-{/<it, denotes MahmIi},, son of Altamsb, 643 1245 

GAtds ul-dm, Balbab, has the full name also, 664 1265 

Aid ul-din, Mithammbd Shah, bears its own date. » 695 1295 

Ghtds ul-dm, Toqhlak Shah, cannot be mistaken. 7C1 1321 

It IS not from these names, however, but rather from the Hindu 
ones, that we must seek to fix the locahty of the bull and horseman 
insignia, and the readiest mode of arriving at the truth is to proceed 
l^ackwaids, the best chance of verifying the names of R£jas being 
through ^heir* preservation, even in a corrupt form, in the pages of 
Moslem histmy. Hamiras, the name common to so many of the 
aeries, is admirably adapted for our purpose. He can be no other 
than the IJamir* of the Mewdr chronicles, who, born and nurtured 
‘in the forests of Ondwa, was destined to revive the glory of Chttdr, 
even after it had succumbed to two successive assaults under the 
unsparing Alla We find it recofded in Fbbisbta’s history, (A. D. 
1304,) that “ at length finding it of no use to retain Chttdr, the king 
ordered the Prince Khizr Khan to evacuate it, and to make it over 
to the nephew of *the Rija This Hindu Prince, in a short time, 
restored the principality to its former condition, and retained the 
tract of Chttdr as tributary to Alla<co*din, during the rest of his 
reignf ” According to TonJ, “ Hamir succeeded to the ^rone m 
Samvat 1357, (A D 1300,) and had sixty^four years to redeem his 
country from the rums of the past century, which period had elupsed 
since India ceased to own the paramount sway of her native princes *’ 
These 64 years would include nearly the whole reign of Alla I, and 
that of his successors Omar, Mobarik, Khosrv, Toqhlak, his son 
Muhammko, and Firoz On the coins themselves, we have found 
the obverse of Hamira coupled with the stamp of Mahamad Sdmk, 
Shams ul-din, Alla uUdin, Ndsir aUdin, and Fatah ul-din; three 
of whom are clearly anterior to the reign of Ala>uo-din , as 
Altamsh alone bore the cognomen of S^msh ul-din; his son 
that of Ndstr ul-din; and Mahammbo GHoaf that of Sdmb, We 
might indeed read the latter word Sdni, and so apply it and the 
title of uf-dfa to Mlhammbo II. the eon of Tooblak, whose 
cognomen is not recorded But still Shamsh ul-din remains unex¬ 
plained, and the apparent anachronism cannot be accounted for. It 
should be tfoted that the name of Hamir is not mentioned in Fbrishta , 
but only the ” nephew of the R4ja Ratan Sinh.” The cognomen 
Fatdh ul-din is not to be found in the whole hue of th^Paldii Sultins, 

• Humherdew of Bnioo^s Ferishta, Amir deo of Dow, when speaking of the 
stege of Rintimpore he It not mentioned afterwards bjr name, nor as of Mewdt . 

t Baieo’a Fenshta, i. 363. t Biyasthkn. i. 263. 
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Mew&r had been in snbjection to the Delhi monarcha ainoe the 
invaaioua of Muhammbo Ghom, Ali;ak 8H alao invaded it in 1210: 
hence there can be the leas doubt that the bariiarized namea, Sri 
Mahamad Same and Sri Samasoden, on the indigenous coinage applied 
to these two 8o>vereigns. notwithatandingthedifficultytibove alluded to. 

The fortunate preservation of Hamiba’s name, in conjunction with 
those of his allies, upon these coins, proves at any rate thy identical place 
of their coinage, and fixes it at Chitdr, the seat of ttlie^dvnaaty founded 
by Bappa, in a D 727, after the destruction of the Baihdra monarchy, 
of Saurdshtra. This information also limits our search for the namea 
previous to Hamira, to the descendants of Bappa Rir'el, of whom 
two or three genealogical lists have been preserved in various inscrip¬ 
tions, some deciphered and explained byJVlr. Wilson, |^n the A$, 
Researchest vol. xv,, and others by Colonel Ton. The latter authority 
enjoyed the advantage of filling up the history of Mewdr from the 
national poems and traditions of the place, but it must be confessed, as 
strangely perplexing, that the names of the immediate predecessors of 
Hamira should be at total variance in the Hindu and the Muhamme- 
dun accounts. Thus, Frrishta makes Rsr Ratan Sb^n the Rdja of 
Chttdrt who was taken prisoner at the sack of the fort, and who 
escaped through a romantic stratagem of his daughter, and continued 
to ravage^the country until his nephew was installed as above stated 
in the masnad. Colonel Tod makes the name of the imprisoned 
Bija, Bhiusi, and that of his daughter, Paomani The circumstances 
which led to the admission of the fair heroine into the hostile camp 
with her 700 litters, each freighted like the Trojan iiorse, are alao differ¬ 
ently related by the two authors. It will be a strong motive for the 
preference of the Hindu account, if the Bbima db'va of our coins 
can be identified with this BhImsi {Bhima smha) but the short inter¬ 
val from his return to Chitdr to the death of himself and his family 
in the sack which followed, would hardly allow the issue of a regular 
coinage in his name at such a turbulent period The style also of 
the Nagari alphabet (the U) bh especially) differs materially from that 
of Hamira’s name Yet there is no other Bhima in the S^ewdr list. 
Fbrisbta mentions one {Bhim-dew) as the brother ofSBUNKUL Drw, 
the Prince of Deogtr, contemporaneous with Alla , but he does not 
seem to have attained the throne In the collateral line of the 
Gujerdt R£jas. the same name occurs thrice, the last in 120B. of whom 
the Moslem histones make frequent mention, but the insignia of this 
Rdj are of a distinct character, and will not admit of our transfemng 
the bull and horseman device thither for an owner* 

* Bkima dr'va of 0^f9rdt wsi defeated by Muhammrs OndRi' (or SAmi t) 

ia A. D. 1178, 
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It provokmgly happens that the nine r4jaa t^^^qpsdliDg 

^ Bhi'mbi, ih Tod’s list, are omitted as an iininteresi^iig:etrii|g' of names , 
thus shntting out a chance of recognizing many of the petU* names 
of odV. coin list We must in consequence pass 9 \er Danapala diva, 
Kripd, Vadmur, &c and retrograde to Sdinantfl d^a. Tins name is 
one of those on the inscriptions from mount Ahu (Arbuda)*, the iStli 
of the Gukih femily, to whom an actual date is also a8‘'igDed« namely 
A D 1209 The^ objection to this is, like that to Bhima, that the 

date IS too modern for the alphabetical type, moreover, from Tod 
' we learh. that it was Rarup of Mewdr who was attacked by Shrmsh 
(AUfpnshJ, m 1210>20, and this name we have recognized in 
the more modern Kagarf on se\ eral of the horseman coins 

There are other Sdmanta ($mha) divas m the Anhulwara line of 
Gujerdt of an earlier peripd, both m the Ayin Akheri, and in (he native 
• phiouicles, indeed, BANABiCiA himself, the founder of the Ckohdn race 
... at Anhsdpur, was the son of a Sas^anta Sinha, fixed by Tod in A D 
745 and it is worthy of particular note, that the first prince restored 
to the Gvjerdt throve, near two centuries after the overthrow of the Bal- 
bhras by the Parthi^ns, is called in the Aytn Akberi, *' Saila dr'va, who 
was previously living in retirement at Ujyatn in A D 696 *' Now the 
name on the com which 1 have assumed as the most ancient of the 
series, and therefore {daeed at the top of Plate XVI ,is BtALAPATi 
de'va, aname apparently taken from the eounti^ where herdJedt> but 
which might easily be'eoDverted, either with or without intention, into 
S'AiLA vh^vK, a title denoting dominion or birth among the mountains. 

In conclusion, it should be borne m mind, that both the Jhfewdr and 
the Gujefat lines nre of one family, that of the GeMote or Sesodta 
tribe, to which, though arrogating to itself a deseent from the Sun, 
the Persian historians uniformly ascribe a Pofthan origin May 
not this be received as u good foundation for the Indo-Scythic device 
on their coinage , or on the other hand does not the latter fact, sap> 
ported by historical tradition, go far towards the corroboration of the 
extra Indian origin of the^Jfeuiar dynasty^ 

Plate XLJX ^Saurd^ra Cains 

III antiquity the present series doubtless should take precedence of 
those depicted m the three last plates , perhaps it should rfnk next 
to the Behat or Buddhtst group, for it has an importune symbol 
in commo^n with them My only reason |pr delayin|f io notice it 
until the last, has been the hopes of receiving a further aecesaion of 

* As, Rei vol. XVI page 322. ^ « 

t Syaiakoik, the fort of Sy&U near the Indus, wSs once attacked by the 
armies otMewdr, 
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•peoimens from Lieutenant Burnss, who lately foi warded me aeverat 
eoins, and afterwards wrote me that hb had oome^n a farther trea* 
sure of them in the coarse of some excavations in Cutch 

A few specimens of the new accessions, selected by Mr. Watwuh 
at Bombay, did' not add much to the variety with which 1 had already 
become acquainted from the collections of Keramat Ali and Mosiak 
Lal, of Lieutenant Conollt, and especially of Coloneii S-TAcr. Some 
of these 1 have before made known other varieties have been long 
since published in Colonel Ton’s plate of coins in the Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, but there are many entirely new in the 
plate 1 am now about to introduce to my readers. 

In the first place, however. I am pledged to prove that the type of 
this series of Indian coins is a fourth example of imitation qf a Grecian 
original The verv style and beauty of the profile on some of the 
earlier spectaiens, (tigs t, 3, 10.) might be enough to convince an 
artist or a sculptor of the fact, for we might m vain seek such accu** 
rate delinentions of the human features on any genome Hindu coin ; 
witness the degradation to which the very same device soon arrives 
under its Hindu adoption But a comparison wi^h the coins of the 
Arsakian and Sassantan dynasties of Persia, which are confess^dlv of 
Greek origin, may go farther to satisfy a sceptic on this point. The 
mode of dressing the hair belongs exclusively to Parthia. none of 
the genuine Bactrians even have it, and in the whole of our Indo- 
Scythic acquaintance, it will only be seen on the medals of Konos, 
engraved as figs 11, 12, and 13, of Plate XXV. of the present volume 
In bim the likeness is pprfect, and him, therefore, I would deem the 
progenitor of this Saurdshtra group, so similar in size, weight, metal, 
and contour of the head The maiked distinction between the two 
18 confined to the reverse. Here a long Devanfigarf inscription, encir¬ 
cling a carious monogram, is substituted for the standing figure 
with his hitherto uninterpreted motto, makap .. PAHePOY. 

Apropos of this seemingly impossible Greek combination; even 
while 1 am writing this passage, the explanation starts to my imagi¬ 
nation, like an enigma or puzzle laid aside for an interval, qnd tak^ 
up by chance in a position in which its solution strikes palpably on the 
eye, and the wonder ariees how it could have escaped detection at the 
first 1 It may be remembered, that in describing the vai lous mottos 
on the reverses of the Kanerki and Kadphises group, in my lust notice, 

I remarked a curious instance of the word OKPO " the sun,” being 
changed into apaoKPo, " the great sun*.” 

^ * Mr.V. Treobar wntes tome, that behasjast ssetwilh a duplicate ef OIm goM 
APaOKPO com, plate L., fig. 6. It was stated to have been dug up by a pea- 
4 T 
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Now Aepo was also one of the original simple denominations of 
the same class, aapposed toT hf* of a like import with Mithra, or the 
sun By the rule of mutations, the addition of APaA or APTA, great, 
would lengthen the initial vowel of this word, orRchaoge it into an 
H, and produce the compound form APAH0PO, “ th» great Athra " 
Giving a Greek termination and putting it, as usual, in the genitive 
case, we shall have makaPos aPah0POt. “ of the blessed a ” 

This IS the \ery expression existing on Uie coin, supplying only a 
single letter, A, which is cut off through the imperfection of the die 
Hear wc have a happy illustration as well of the connection between 
the several 'groups and their respective objects of woif«hip, as of 
the gradual and necessary development which the«e interesting re¬ 
searches pre calculated Ao produce Further, on coniersing, this 
moment, with a pandit from the Punjab, I learn that the sun is 
called m the Pushtu language. Ait, 'ffTtCcT or Ayat , a 

corruption, he says from the pvie Sanscrit whence 

maybe deiived in a simitar manner ^tr-tcar or etwar, the common 
Hindul expression for Sunday To all of these forms, the similarity 
of the Zend word Athro is obvious, and we need therefore seek no 
refined subtlety in admitting ic to worship as the ethei lal essence of 
the sun, since it can with so much more simplicity be understood as a 
common denomination of the solar orb itself It should be remarked, 
that the effigy of APAHePO, like that of AePO, has flames on his 
shoulders 

I will not stop to inquire whether the change from the Sanscrit 
OKPO (Arka) to the Pushto or Zend A 0 PO (Atta) has any possible 
connection with a parallel charge m the family designation of the 
Saurf/shtra piiiices, who were in the first centuries of the Christian 
era marked by the affix Bhatdika, (cherished by ilrAa,) but afterwards, 

, for a long succession of reigns, were known by the surname of 
A'ditya , but will proceed to describe the immediate contents of the 
plate now under review 

Figs 1,2, 3. are placed at the head of the series, because m them 
the head, bears the nearest analogy to its prototype In fig I, indeed, 
the letters behind the head may be almost conceived to belong to 
KliJAOT In the centreof the reverse is the so called chattya symbol 
which, had it only occurred on these descendants of a Mithraic com, 

I should <aow be inclined to designate a symbol of the holy flame, 

sant la the Jaanpur district, along with 50 others, which were immediatelf com. 
mitted to the melting pot. I may here take occasion to notice, that the pilgrim 
who told the three coins of Kadsbisss in the bazar of Benares was not a Mar>» 
iatta , but a native of the Pan / ib . 
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trilingual and p3Tatnida1, of the Sassanian fire-worship The marginal 
writing may with certainty be pronoanced to be ati ancient form of 
Sanscrit, but I cannot attempt to read it in fighres a, b, c, I have 
copied the lines frem three other loids, and have thus ascertained that 
a portion ofth«i legend w the same in all, while the remainder varies. 
The former doubtless comprehends the regal titles, hut in it there is 
no appioach to the ordinary Indian terms of Mja, Rao, &c The six 
parallel letters may be read 

Ftgs 4 and 6, differ from the preceding in the central device, which* 
now bears a rude resemblance to the human figure The letters and 
general execution are very imperfect 

Ftgs 6 to 9, are one step further removed fiom perfection The 
legend where best preserved, as in fig 9, appears a mere repetition of 
the letter p, with the suffix r, rt, and y. There are three letters 
behind the head in fig 7, which raav be taken etthei for corrupted ^ 
Greek, or for the Pehlevi of the ^assaiiian coins, ouo The cen¬ 
tral symbol has the form of a trident Lieut • Buknes informs me 
that several hundred of these three species of coins were found in 
Catch in 1830 in a copper \essel bailed in the ruifts of Puragarh, 20 
miles west of BIioj, a place ot great antiquity, and yet marked by the 
ruins of a palace and a mint 

Figs 11, 12, are of a different tvpe, though nearlv allied to the 
former, they aie not onl\ found in Gajcrdt, but at Kanouj, Ujjain, and 
generally in Upper India Lieut Clnninoham has just sent me 
impressions of five very well-preserved specimens procured at Benares, 
on which in front ot the face are seen some letters very like the 
Pehlevi character, a c The Sansci it too le not of the elongated 
form of the upper group, hut exactly like that of Mr Wathbn s 

Gii;crd< insciiptions Not having vet succeeded in decyphenng them, 

it is needless to copy out the mere letters at present The symbol 
in the centre will be recognized as the peacock, sacred to Kumdra, 
the Mars of the Rajputs alluded to in the preceding obseivations. 

Ftgs 13, 14, 15 The popular name for these rude coins, of silver 
and of copper, is, according to Lieut Burnks, in Gvjerat,**' Gadhta 
kd paisa” Ass money, or rather, "the money of Gadhta” a name of 
ViKRAM aditva, whose father Javanta, one of the Gandharbas, or 
heavenly choristers, is reputed to have been cursed by Indra, and 
converted into as .iss Wilpord, in his Essay on the Era o/*Vikram&- 
ditga, endeavours to trace, in this story, the Persian fable of Bahram- 
oda’s amours wit^ an Indian Princess, whence were descended the 
Gardabhtna dynasty of Western India, (gardabha, being, m Sanscrit. 

4 x2 
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Equivalent to gdT*^ an ass.) The story is admitted into the |>rophetic 
chapters of the Agni Purdna, aiid is supported by traditions all over the 
eountry. Remains of the'palace of this Vikrama are shewn in Oujerdt, in 
UjJmn, and even at Benares > the Hindus insist that this Vikuama was 
not a paramount sovereign of India but only a powerful Hiiig of the west* 
ern provinces, his capital being Cambdt or Cambay and it is certain that 
the pi luces of these parts were tributary to Persia from a very early 
period The vE^teran antiquarian, Colonel Wilford, would have been 
delighted, could be have witnessed the confirmation of his theories 
afforded by the coins before us, borne out by the local tradition of a 
people now unable even to guess at the nature of the curious and 
barbarous marks on them. None but a professed studier of coins 
could posSiblv have discoveicd on them the profile of a face, after the 
Persian model, on one side, and the actual Sassanmn fire altar on the 
, other, yet such is indubitably the case, as an attentive consideration 
of the accumulation of lines and dots on figs 13, 16, will prove The 
distoition of the face has pioceeded from an undue lelief being given 
by the die-culter to the forehead and cheek and this has bv degrees 
apparently deceived the engraver himself, who at last contents himself 
with a deeply projtcting oblong button, encircled by dots, (figs. 16— 
18) * Should this fire*ultdr be admitted as proof of an Iiido-Sa<*sanian 
dynastv in Saurdshtra, we may find the date of its establishnent m the 
epoch of YssniJian, the son of Bahramqor , suppoited liy the con¬ 
current testimony of the Agnt Purdna, tiiat Virrama, the son of Ga- 
dh/rupa, should ascend the throne of Mdlavd (Ujfatn) 753 years after 
the expiation of Cbanakya, or A D 441 

Fig 17. IS one of several veiy curious coins in Colonel Stacy's 
cabinet The obverse shews it to be a direct descendant of 15 or 16. 
the “ Chouka-ddka'* of Colonel Stacy , while the N^garf inscription 
of the reverse is at once perceived to agree with the second, or Gaur, 
senes of the Kanouj coins I adverted to this fact before, and stated 
that it seemed to point to the paramount influence of the Pala family 
of Kanouj from Gaur m Bengal to Gujerdt^ The inscription has the 
letters ’i?) pi obably Sri Sdmanta or Sdmara Pdla dbva 

Ftg 18, 18 a more modern vanetv of the Chouka-ddka, on which 
the fire altar is replaced bv Nagaii letteis of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. The reading appears ^ nr*! Kanja ^ but it is more 
probably Sri Kdla, for we find a Kala db'va in the Gujerdt 

list towards the close of the llth century, whom Witpoan would 
identify with Visala dr'va of Delhi v 

Figs 19, 20 1 have placed these two novelties from Colonel 

* As Res IX. 155 t See observstioas » page 682. 
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STAcr’g cabiDet, m juxtaposition with the Saurashtra group, because 
we see m them the evident remains of the fire-altar device of figs 13. 
19. The body of the altar only is removed and replaced by the 
Sanscnt Sri , the opposite face has the very legible letters 8 • 
and 8\ Hd<ias,^40 or 41 The explanation of m Wilson's Dic¬ 
tionary is “ the moon (m the language of the v^das ,)” but it would 
be hazardous to interpret Sri Hdsas, as indicati\e>uf a lunar woiehip, 
or an adoption of a lunar motto, m contrast with the solar effigy and 
the fire emblems that preceded it ^ Sri, by itself, is still impressedi 
upon the Shdh-Alem com of Mdlwd, which is denominated from this 
circumstance the Sri sdhy rupee* It is an epithet ut the goddess 
Laxmi', and denotes pure Hinduism in the reigning dynasty 

Has, taken separately, raav be a coutractiAi of Ha-^lmapur, or Hansi, 
the place of coinage, and S» may be Samvai 40 or 41, the year of 
reign 

Figs 21 and 22, should rather Itave found a place among the Pdla 
coins of Kanouj , for on the reveise of both sufficient of the Crcur 
alphabetic characters are seen to enable us to fill up the whole reading 
as ^ Sri Ajaya diva Tlie obverse sSems to be a rude 

outline of a horse or a bull 

At the foot of this plate I have inserted a few miccellaneous coins, 
which I ij^as doubtful where to place with propiiety, or which have 
reached me since the foregoing plates went to press 
Ftg 23, IS m Colonel Stacy’s collection, a brass com of unique 
appearance, on the obverse, a seated figure, adorned with a glory, on 
the reverse, an uin containing fiowers, and across the field, in the 
ancient form of Sanscnt Vagupatt, aiound the margin, on 

both sides, is a garland of roses. 

Ftg 24. IS a recent accession to Colonel Stacy’s collection on one 
Side a bull and staff, with the unknown woiil on the other 

side, the peacock of Kumdra and a pahn tiee This com is evidently 
allied to those found by Mr Srisas, in the Allahabad distiict, and 
figured in Plate XXVl of vol iii , two of them are here re-engraved 
as being more m place. Lieut Cunningham has a duplicate of 25, 
with a fuller inscription m the Allahabad form of Nagari, I shall take 
a future opportunity of engraving it 

Ftg 27, 18 a copper com found m the parcrl lately recened from 
Syed Keramat Ali^ It is remarkable for containing the motto of the 
Rajpdt series ^ WSHT Sri S'tmagrt (orSumantaJ diva, with an 
elephant msteadipf a bull, while on the leverse, the rude outline of a 
horse without rider seems encircled by a Fehlevi legend, a com 

* See Useful Tables, Part I. 
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nearly similar was engraved in the plate of Lieutenant Buunbs’ coins, 
Plate XI , fig 17^ page SlS^DfiVo! n 
Ftp 28, from the same source as the last, is also nearly a duplicate 
of fig 14, of the above plate, except that it has tbe sinha, a liou, for 
reverse, instead of the horse , the letters correspond exactly, but though 
individually distinct enough, I can make nothing of the context 
With these I close my present notice, not I fear before I have tired 
out many of m^ readers * and it is with some compunctious feelings 
towards all but the few whose zeal in the cause of Indian numismatO' 
logy equals or surpasses mv own, that I announce my having received 
fresh materials, from various quarters, wherewith to revive the sub¬ 
ject in the ensuing year Mr Masson's second memoir must also 
find a place in the Januarjr number On some future occasion I hope 
to be able to strike off a fresh edition of the coin plates, and to 
gather all that has been written on the subject, into a distinct volume, 
when the tram of discovery shall begin to relax, and the materials 
scattered through the pages of the journal may be supposed to com¬ 
prise most of the varieties of the ancient coins of India’*’ 


IV —Geological Observations made in a journey from Mussooree 
(Masuti) to Gungotree (GangautriJ By the Rev R Rversst. 

Mussooree is situated upon the outermost ridge of the Himalaya 
mountains, which these ranges is made from N. W to S E neatly, 
and presents a bold escarpment towards the valley of Dehra, oi the 
Ddn, above which it rises to the height of nearly 4000 feet 

This ridge consists of beds of compact limestone alternating with 
others of a soft slate with an earthy fracture, and exhibits certain 
characteristics, both in its mineral structure and m its geneial out¬ 
lines, analogous to the transition limestone of the north of Europe, 
and the mountain liinfstone of England Its most general colour is 
bluish black, and from this it passes through grey to greyish white, 
and again, on the other side to perfect black, not diffeiing there 
from ths lucullite, or compact black marble (as it is called). It is 
CHiboniferous . it is highly cavernous Many varieties emit a foetid 
smell, probably of sulphuretted and carburetted hydrogen indeed 
where the rock is quarried, the smell is similar to that at the mouth 

* 1 issue with the present number a continuation of the Appendix of *' Usefhl 
Tables," containing Genealogical Tables of the principal Umda dynasties, which 
will assist the reader very much m understanding the ulloyation of the various 
senes of coins described above the tables were formed principally with this 

viaw 
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of a coa]'pit These carboniferous or coalV varieties ha^e| however, 
one petuharitv They are in some plncts lut>hly v<)Sicular, so much 
so a« to resemble a grey lava , and in this state appear to have par¬ 
tially suffered front the action of heat Mr Fisher, in his account 
of the Mussoo'ee limestone, (see Gleanings for May, 1832, p 194) 
states that it is “ highly crystallized," but I did not meet with any 
such rock during my stay m the neighbourhood, nor see any speci* 
mens of it 

i 

The slate that alternates with the limestone is of various colours, ^ 
bluish black, grey, greenish giey, brownish red, purplish, and yellow. 
It 18 geneially soft, and crumbling, and will not spl t into laige 
plates but about two miles west of the station, below the peak called 
Hdtupaon and nearly half way down the ^ill, a bluish black variety 
IS found, hard enough to be used as a roofing-'.late. Somewhat to 
the west of this, on the Dudhtllee hill (a station of the Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey), a trap rock makes its appearance It is to be met with 
at the bottom of a small water-course, and may be traced for about 
half a mile in a direction nearly parallel to the range of the moun¬ 
tains It IS composed m some parts principally ^of compact white 
felspar and green diallage, in others principallv of hornblende 
It was not possible to trace the manner of its connection with the 
adjacent strata, which are evidently inach disturbed, though they had 
not suffered any change in mineral character by contact with it 
Probably it has cut through them as a dyke, and the continuation of 
It may again be met with about a mile to the eastwaid, where a black 
heavy trap is to be seen, containing crystals of bronzite imbedded. 
The general range of these alternating beds of slate and limestone 
appears to be nearly parallel to that of the direction of the moun¬ 
tains, but not exactly so, as it approaches somewhat more to a north 
and south line, the dip being a little to the northward of the east, and 
the angle of it from 20* to 30* The slopes are very steep, usually 
covered with a luxuriant vegetation, and remind us of those m Cum¬ 
berland and Derbyshire, though, of course, on a much larger scale. 
In the Mussooree rock, however, there is a great deficiency of mineral 
veins As we travelled eastwards from Mussooree to Lamfour, we 
found, a short distance beyond the hospital, quartzy-sandstone, of a 
white and greyish colour lying upon the soft, earthy slate This 
appearance continued four miles farther on to Soakollv, the^quartzy- 
sandstone capping the peaks, and the slate underlying it From 
Soakolly we descended for several miles, in a N N £ direction, 
over alternating Ubds of quartzy-sandstone and slate, to the Agilwar 
river, which ruus with a westerly coarse to the Jumna. The slate. 
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trhich alteriiRtes with the quartzy-sandstones often becomes a distinct 
grev-wacke, conflating of acgreviah green ba8e> with numerons angu¬ 
lar fraL,ments of clay-alate imbedded No such appearances could be 
observed in the slates which alternate with the Mussooree limestone, 
and this circumstance, coupled with that of superposition, seems to 
mark the ijaartzy-sandstone as the newest foi mation of the two 
To the north of the Agilwar, we pas»ed over one more ridge of 
apparently similar lomposition to the one ju«t described, and then 
descended into the valley of the Ganges This valley, where we 
came upon it. is full a mile broad, and exhibits at different heights, 
say from 2 to 300 feet above the present level of the stream, flat 
terraces of gravel, containing boulders, from the size of a pumpkin 
downwards, perfectly similar to what form the present bed of the 
river These appearances continue all the way to its source In the 
bed of the river and the precipitous banks that enclose it, we found 
strata of blue slate, hard and splitting into large plates, uniform m 
colour and general character, and inclined at a considerable angle to 
the N £ —a slate widely diflerent from the soft and parti-coloured 
varieties, that altfriiate with the limestone of Mussooree As we 
advanced northwards, where our road led uS to a considerable height 
above the iiver, we met again with a limestone and slate similar to 
that at Mussooree, and the overlying quartzy-sandstone, apparently 
capping all the heights m the neighboui hood At the end of our 

second day’s, march along the coarse of the river, the quartzv-sand- 
stone had become the predominant rock, and the slate had nearly 
disappeared, being only found in the lowest ground opposite Bal)a- 
haut The hue of junction of the two was seen only a few feet above 
the level of the river Somewhat before this, the slate had partly 
assumed the character of talc-slate, having a faint glimmering lustre, 
and a soapv feel Bevond Ballahaat we continued travelling near 
the line of junction of the two formations, the slate gradually passing 
into a perfect talc slate, and the quartzy-sandstone becoming rather 
more crystalline than before. Perhaps the name of quartz roch 
might be more appropriate to it, though it still exhibits in some places 
traces o? round grams agglutinated together About Batwaree, two 
marches in advance of Ballahaat, the quartzy-sandstone ceases on the 
low ground and the slate contains a mixture of quartzy and felspar, 
forming ^ talcose gneiss with hornblende occasionally intermixed 
Traces of the quartzy-sandstone yet remain upon the cliffs above foy 
some miles farther to the north, where a gradual passage of it may 
be observed into the talcose gneiss. «We found thiS talcose gneiss for 
two marches further to the north, containing, however, at times a 
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good deal of mica, and, rarel>, garneta 'The valley m which the river 
flowed had become narrower day by day, and was now nothing but 
a channel of the breadth of the water coarse, from which clifis nearly 
perpendicular rose, on either side, to the height of several thousand 
feet, shewing a section of the different beds from the top to the bot> 
tom The rock was evidently approximating to a real gneiss, but it 
was not until the third day’s march from Butwaree, between Daugal 
Dhurmsiila and the village of Sookee, that a gofiiss and mica slate 
formation appeared in its usual features of grandeur, and with its 
usually-accompanying minerals Here the river flows in a cut 
through a ndge. which to the west forms the snowy peaks from 
which the Jumna takes its rise, and continuing to the east, always 
above the line of forest, and often far above that of perpetual snow, 
runs to the south of the temple at Gungotrfle Bare precipices, thou¬ 
sands of feet in height, and pinnacles thrust into the sky—those cha¬ 
racteristic pinnacles which in othei countries have received the names^ 
of horns, sptds, and mgutlles, and h%re are called by a term of similar 
import, kantas, present themselves prominently to our view—and as we 
climb over the ruins below, among blocks bigger than houses, by the 
side of which the foaming river runs, we find a*well-defined gneiss 
and mica slate, with kyaiute and garnet imbedded. A thin stra¬ 
tum of coarse-grained snow-white maible was also seen On 
approaching the village of Sookee, white layers and veins w ere seen 
in the cliffs that overhung us. They were composed of a coarse¬ 
grained granite, containing crystals of black tourmaline imbedded 
This granite is seen in the mass a short distance further on, where 
the river takes a sharp turn to the eastward towards Dilfiree Here 
the precipices on the northern bank were composed of mica slate over¬ 
laid by a rock, the rounded outlines and bare ruggedness of which 
indicated granite About a mile beyond Dilaree the line of junc¬ 
tion changes from the horizontal to the vertical Both rocks may 
be traced in contact for several hundred feet upwards, but the slate 
does not appear to have been at all disturbed by contiguity of the 
granite The dip is here, as it has been throughout the whole of our 
journey, between N and E , with little or no variation We*inet with 
granite fuither on, all the way to Gungotree—granite often having 
mica rarely, andacicular crystals of black schorl abundantly imbedded 
Yet, besides the ridge of snowy “ aiguilles," which runs three or four 
mdes to the south of us, and peers everywhere above the httermedi- 
ate rocks, another similar one is seen to the north of ns, which meets 
the first at an iscute angle, a short distance beyond the temple at 
Gungotree Both these ridges, from their peculiar ontlines, must be 
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of mien elate, or gneiss We find too 'on our way masses of elate 
several feet accross lying in^the granite, and pieces again of the size 
of a brick, as if they had been imbedded in it in a state of semifasion, 
so as to form an irregular gneiss. But these appearances are only 
partial. This granite appears to range in nearly ap east and west 
line. We have crossed three different masses of trap on our journey, 
besides the diallage rock, I mentioned, to the west of Mussooree, viz 
one on the nd'ge bjfore descending into the val]e> of the Gauges, and 
two others m the clay^slate, and talc slate We could not, in either 
case, trace their connection with the surrounding rock but we pro¬ 
bably crossedjthem at neatly a right angle, and, if so. their ranges 
must approach to a parallel with that of the granite. They had all 
the characters of a common greenstone From Guiigotree to Dilaree, 
the river funs through a gloomy chasm in the granite , the branch 
from Gungotree has rather a dingy hue, but the noithern one called 
. the Melung, that comes from Tartary, is, indeed, a beautiful water— 
as blue as the Rhone when it issues from the lake of Geneva As the 
stream becomes larger below Sookee, it is a grand and singular ob¬ 
ject_with a body of water as great as that at the falls of Schtiffhausen, 

perhaps much greatei, it preserved the appearance of a mountain 
brook daring the whole of the time we saw it There is no perpen¬ 
dicular fall, bat the slope is so great that it tumbles and foams over 
the rocks for the entire distance 

To recapitulate the rocks observed m the order of succession, they 
are—1, granite. 2, gneiss and mica slate, 3, talcose gneiss 
and talc-slate, 4, clay-slate, 5, Mussooree limestone, 6, quartz- 
rock, or rather quartzy-sandstone, and grey wacke slate. 

The relative position of these two last, however, needs fartherinves- 
tigation, for there are undoubtedly seams of quartzy sandstone alter¬ 
nating with the Mussooree formation, one in particular, several feet in 
thickness, may be observed near the bottom of the hill, just above the 
village of Bijpoor 


V_ Note on the Fossil Camel of the Sub^Himalayas By Lieut W £ 

Baker, Engineers 

With reference to a doubt expressed in your Journal for September, 
the specimens of •* Camehda” now in our possession, will, 1 hope, 
be sufficient to establish the existence of that genus in the fossil state 
They are . A cranium, with portions of both rows ^of upper molars, 
shewing also the occipital and parietal bones, so peculiar m the camel. 
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A fragment of upper jaw 'Juh molars 

Two fragments of lower jaw with molars 

The upper and lower extremities of a metacarpal ^one (the central 
piece wanting). 

The lower extremity of a radius 

In the abore specimens, 1 have been unable to detect any point of 
difference from the camel of the country, with which i^^so they appear 
to correspond in size The cranium, however, t baa not yet been 
cleared from the matrix, which may conceal some distinctive mark. 

The existence of fossil Caprtda, (in which I include antelopes,) ir(* 
established by numerous specimens of teeth and jaws, and several 
l^ads, more or less perfect, these, with the Cervtdte and Boa, nearly 
complete the known varieties of ruminant of the larger unknown 
genera we have yet much to leam. * * 

1 have lately seen a nearly perfect fore>leg (consisting of the hu¬ 
merus, radius, cubitus, carpus, metacarpus, and one phalanx), of a^^ 
ruminant which must have united t*Le height of the camel with the 
proportions of the bos, judging from the great^ excess in length of 
radius compared with that of the humerus and metacarpal bone. Of a 
similar animal we possess chains of vertebrae, cervical and lumbar, at 
present buried in matiix , should their clearance determine any inter¬ 
esting point, I shall not fail to communicate it 

Of rhiuDceros remains, we have now a plentiful and most interest¬ 
ing collection, comprising, besides teeth, heads, &c., more numerous 
perfect bones than of any other animal 

Our latest acquisitions are teeth and jaws of the porcupine and rat, 
several fragments of fish with their acalas beauttfuUy perfect, and a 
amall siiecies of felis about the size of the jungle cat. 

P S. Your fig 19, PI XXXIII. vol iv appears to me the upper 
articulating surface of an axis of horse or camel, whether the former 
or latter might be judged by the size 

1 make this guess, from the appearance of the angle with which the 
pivot rises out of the flat articulating surface. 

In the bullock, antelopes, goat, sheep, and stag, the rise is nearly 
perpendicular in the horse or camel, it has a concave shape. Fig 19, 

18 apparently much interwoven , the axis which 1 have supposed may 
belong to the elk*, is not in its proportions similar to the correspond¬ 
ing bone of the camel, but belongs to an animal with a shorter and 
thicker neck. 

* * See piste XLIV. sad page 506 
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VI —^OTWwa^iott of a Mineral Exadktion from Ghaxni By H. 

PipoiNOTON, Esq 

rAmoni; the Bpecimens of mineralg and drugs reeeWed from^SvEO Ksba'mat 
Ali, and collected by him while on Government employ in Cibul, as noticed in 
the Proceedings of the Astatic Society, 7th October, IBS'! a bottle rantaining 
a mineral esndation from Ghazni excited attention, it was labeled by Lieutenant 
CoNottv, , 

•• Rock Chetny which, according to the Syeds informant, ooses out of a 
fissure tn a rocktftt Ghtznt Native appellation Mumia 9 A C" 
Having placed tlv s in Mr Piddington's hands for chemical analysis, we now 
hasten to publish th» account he has been so kind as to diaw up of the results of 
hiB examination —Bn ] 

I_ Description An unctions, viscid mass, senii-transpfirent, of a 

dirty light-brown colour, interspersed with small dark-biown an# 
black specks, and mixed with angular fragments of calcareous rock, 
varying frdtn the size of a'lentil to that of a horse-bean. 

The smell faint and sickly, and very peculiar. The taste pungent; 
When diluted with water sickly 

jj_ fggtg 1 Solution in col'd distilled water is turbid and clogs 


the filter , does not affect litmus or turmeric papers 

2 When boiled the same. The residue contained calcareous stones 
with a little siliceous matter, and a coarse bran-like powder, which 
when freed from the calcareous matter bj dilute moiiatic acid, proved 
to be the remains of half decomposed dung , evidently, by comparison 
with fresh dung, that of birds, and probably of pigeons oi bats, &c. 
I recognised m it minute fragments of straw, pith, shells of seeds, 
&c The brown and black specks were minute seeds, quite perfect, 
or fragments of a carbonaceous looking crust 

8 Boiled m higblv rectified alcohol, silky ciystals were left m the 
mass, which was now tough and pastv these crystals were nitrate of 
soda The alcohol evaporated was found to yield nearly pure nitrate 
of lime, mixed with a little fattv und very fmtid animal matter. 


4. The solutions were tested by— 

Oxalate of ammonia, giving plentiful precipitate. Lime. 

Mumte of baryte.. 1 ,, f 

mtrateofeiher, / ® I audmonatee. 


Sulphuric acid to 
concentrated solution 


pnearly solidified*) 

31 ; it, and evolved ^Nitric acid 

, j t fumes of nitric 
Lacid. 


Gold Iwf boiled m solution, \ ^.-solved 
withalittlemuriaticacidadded., / 


Nitric acid 


Muriate of platina, 

no effect. 

Tincture of galls 

no effect. 

Nitro-rounate of gold, 1 
Deuto-chluride mercury, j 

no effect. 

Tannin, 

no effect 


No potass. 
No iron. 

No albumen. 

No gelatine. 
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Maud^ioit/rom G&mhL 

To the chemist some of thisFmay look superfluous, but 1 was alwais 
suspicious (and thought the fact worth ascertaining), that this singular 
looking compound might be artificial 

On platina fod, before the blow<pipe, it tumifies wttli strong tfler> 
vescence, blackpns, decrepitates with minute spaiks, and passes into a 
whitish mass The platina scarcely affected ' . 

The bran-like matter left from the aqueous and mqnutic solution. 
No. 2, was heated in a tube m which litmus ajd turmeiic papers 
with a bit of silver foil were so disposed, that tbe vapour from the 
assay would pa<is over them When heated, a strong arotnoniaoal* 
(burnt feather) smell was evolved, followed by a sickly odour like 
that of turf, or tan refuse The upper part of the tube was browned 
as from turf smoke. The silver foil and test papers were no way 
affected, proving the absence of sulphur or fiiatters affording ammonia 
m this residuum. 


Analysis 

In a compound necessarily so vatiable, little more satisfaction was 
to be expected from an analysis than the test afforded, saving that of 
being convinced that nothing had been overlooked , 400 grams of it 
gave 

Bjr alcohol aad water, { “ ''f'' } 168'5 

^ Nitrate of soda, . 23 5 

By muriatic acid, Cai bona te of lime, fromthe rocky fragments, 136 5 

Water byanindependentexperunerit, 62 0 
Residuum of dung of birds, withl 
a very little siliceous matter and > 9 5 

sulphate of lime, . . J 


394 0 

Loss, 6 0 

400 

Assuming the information on the label to be correct, we may sup¬ 
pose that the fissure from which tins “ rock Chetny” oozes commu¬ 
nicates with some limestone cavern frequented by birds, (or .in which 
are large deposits of animal matter,) from which or from the decom¬ 
position of the dung, as in many similar situations, the nitrates of 
lime and soda are formed and gradually ooze out The presence of 
the vegetable remains and the absence of all traces of bitumen or 
sulphur, quite exclude the idea of its being " Mumta/' as suggested 
on tbe laliel 1 have somewhere seen it mentioned, that n nitre cave, 
as they are commonly called (1 think in Ken tuck v), produces a matter 
assuming this unctuous, but not the viscid, state, but cannot now 
recollect the work. 
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VII — Corrected Character of the Geme Cuoierta of Rang, and notice 
of a second species tnhabitfag the TropiciU Indian Ocean J3y W H 
Bbnsom, Esq B C 8. 

In my catalogue of Pelasrian sliells, vol iv. p. 176, I mentioned 
that the capture of perfect specimens of the Pteropodous genus 
Cuvmia MTouId, enable roe to correct the characters given by Rang, 
in his Manuel, froi£ shells met with in the imperfect state in which 
they are usually found I now redeem the promise implied in that 
communication The following is the corrected character 

Cuviena (Rang) Test& svmmetricll, antic^ subcylindnced, poetic^ 
elongato conic^, apice acutissimo, medio septo tenui, imperforato, 
concavo, versus apicem convexo, concamerat&, aperturft suprh depress^, 
Bubcordifo'rmi 

Kano gives as a character " le c6t4 opposd h Touverture ferme par 
i>un diaphragrae convexe k Textdrieur, non terminal, €tant d^bordd 
par Ics parois du cylindre,” and this is the general appearance of the 
shell, which in the numerous specimens captured by us, was, with 
the exception of two individuals belonging to the smaller species 
hereafter described, defective in the conical termination Oue of 
these two, taken iii my tow-net, I broke on extracting the animal, 
the other, which was secured by Lieut Hatton, H M. 62nd regi¬ 
ment, was kindly presented to me by him. * 

The ordinary condition of Cuvtena appears to be analogous to the 
truncation observable lu Bultmus decollatus, and in some of the 
Melanta, in which the part excluded by a diaphragm is liable, from 
the loss of vascular connexion with the inhabited part of the shell, to 
become brittle and deciduous. 

The larger species, C columnella of Rang, the only recent one 
hitherto observed, is that which is most widely distributed, and was 
met with by us in the Southern Atlantic, as well as m the Southern 
Indian Ocean The range of the smaller species, which differs in being 
about half the length of the other, and in being somewhat more 
depressed, and more ventricose laterally, appears to be more confined. 
1 shall describe it from its resemblance, in its ordinar} mutilated state, 
to a gram of rice, as 

C Orjfza Testfi Isevi, intidd,, depresso cylindrica, latenbus vershs 
septum ventricosionbus , apice elongato, peracuto 

Length of an incli, of which the spire occupies nearly one-half. 
Taken, from the loth December, 1834, to the Ist January, 1835, in 
a tract of the Tropical Indian Ocean contained between the parallels 
of 8^ 6' south and 5° 0' north, and between the meridians of 86^ 38^ 
and 91° 0' east from London. 
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VIII— Synopsis of the Vesp^tthomdapf Nipal, By 3 H. HoDoaoN, 

Esq Resident at Kahiandii * ^ 

I have the pleasure to forward to you herewith the nanoes and 
characters, which I have provisionallv affixed to the Vespertihonidee 
of the central region of Nipal Without access to large* museums 
and libraries, it is scarcely necessary to observe that the naming and 
defining of species can be but very imperfectly pei formed. 

Rhinolphvs 

* Prostbem. memb. sup transversa adpressa Sinu frontali 

Rh arattper, mihi. Bright brown, with darker membranes Fion- 
tal sinus round, and furnished with a pencil of hairs. Nasal append* 
age very large quadrate, adpressed. skinny tii the lower part, fieshy 
in the upper, shaped like a coat of arms, with*double field , the superior 
and inferior fields separated by two parallel, subtrilobate ridges, 
whereof the upper is fleshy like the proximate field The lips with 
a triple fold of skin on each side 'fhe ontitragus vaguely developed, 
and wavily eraarginated Snout to rump, 4^ inches , tail 2^ , expanse, 
22 , weight 3 uz Females and young males, of a duller, deepei -toned 
brown. 

* Prosthem memb sup. erecta baud sinu frontali 

Rhtnolphus tragatus, mihi Uniform deep brown, with the lips 
paler and vusty Of the nasal appendage, the upper salient process 
IS like a barred spear-head ($), and the lower like a raised door¬ 
knocker. Antitragus considerably developed, so as to form a semi¬ 
circular mockt oreilloD. whence the trivial name Lips simple, 2| 
inches in length , the tail 1|, expanse, Idf, weight 2 oz 

Remarks —Both the above species have the pubic teats strikingly 
developed In form they are just the same as the true or pectoral 
teats, and in size, even larger than the latter At their bases is a 
distinct indication of a gland, under the outer coat of the animals. 
The ears of both species are ‘ tremblingly alive all over,* and capable 
of considerable movement and compression, whence perhaps the 
transverse striae or rays by which they are distinguished In both 
species, there is some appearance of tragal and antitragal development. 
In tragatus (rectb anti-tragatus), the latter is prominent These animals 
have manners nearly similar to those of the true Vespertilios So 
soon as it is dark, they come forth from the ca\ ities of rocks, m 
groups, to skim the surface of standing crops, or to glide around and 
between umbrageous trees, in search of nocturnal insects, which 

t N. B.—^The irut oreiUon, peculiar to VespertiUo, la an enlargement of the 
tragus. 
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constitute their sole food They maki their exit rather sooner than 
the true hats, and always, in, considerable numbers They are not 
mig^ratoiy, nor subject to hibernation. They breed once a year, 
towards the close of summer, and produce two young, differing from 
the parents chiefly in the very restricted development of the nasal 
appendages 

'* Ptebopcs 

* * Ecaudatae 

Pt leucocephalus, mihi Whole head and neck, with the body 
below, rufous yellow, face, as far as the eyes, tiie body above, and 
the membraij^s, deep brown Snout to rump, 10 inches Expanse, 
46. Weight, 22 oz. 

* Caudatee 

Pt pynvorus, mihi holly of an earthy brown , nude skin of lips, 
of joints, and of toes, fleshy gray, tail very short, with its base enve- 
* loped m the interfemoral mpmbrane, and its tip free Snout to rump, 
six inches , tail, half an inch Expanse, 24 inches Weight, 5 oz 

Remarks —The Pteropi never appear in the central region of 
Nipal, saie in aat;iimn, when they come in large bodies, to plunder 
the ripe fruit m gardens The lesser species is a perfect pest, from 
the havoc it makes amongst the ripe pears Hence 1 have called 
it pynvoius These animals are never seen in Central Nipal, save 
at midnight, at which time they come to feed, and necessarily from 
a very considerable distance In the plains it is noted of them, that 
they will travel 30 or 40 miles, and as many back, in the course of 
a single night, in order to procure food 

Vesfertilio. 

V formostt, mihi Entirely of a bright, soft, ruddy yellow, with 

the digital membranes triangularly indented, blackish Head, conical, 
face, sharp, muzzle and lips, confluently nudish, the former, anteally 
grooved, not above, outer and inner ears acutely pointed, moderate, 
less the head , teeth — Vs' snout to rump, 2| inches, tail, 2, 
expanse, 12|. ^ 

V fvhffinosa, mihi Wholly sooty brown. Ears, lips, and muzzle, 

as m the last and face sharp, but the rostrum somewhat recurved, 
owing to the concave bend of the nasal bones, which in fotmom are 
rathei convex. Teeth -g- 4 t somewhat less than 

formosoy 

V labtata Thick-lipped Bat. mihi Head broad and depressed. 
With a bluff physiognomy, and all the organs placed low down on the 
sides of the head , muzzle, small, clearly d^ned, Pounded, grooved; 
lips very tumid, but not warty nor nude , ears sbortei than the head, 
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remote, erect, eplteroidal; ai^mle of the same form, and directed 
towards the conch of ear; posterior margin of the ^elix folded oat-^ 
wards, and carried forwards to the gape 

Saturate hrowa-|hroaghoat. Skin, wherever denuded, purpure- 
scent Teeth ^, snout to rump, three inches , tail, two , 
expanse 15. * 

Remarks —The bats remain with us throughout and do 

not hibernate They quest for food solitarily, i<id therein chiefly 
their manners diflei from those of the Rhinolphi Labiata is closely 
afiined to M Guovphot’s Noctula, and has a very different physiog¬ 
nomy from the other two species, which have both a sharp visage, 
though their ci ania exhibit lu the facial part a considerable diversity. 
In Formosa, the nasal bones are slightly convexed m their length, 
and unite easily with a low forehead . in f^liginosa, the slime bones 
incline to a concave bend in their length, and join a high forehead, 
with a considerable curve ^ 

___ - — _a— 

t 

IX —Note on the Red-bitted Etolta By ^he same. 

With reference to the paper on the Red-dnlled Erolia, published in 
your No for August, I beg to acquaint vou that I have been induced 
to adopt a new genus for this bird, and that the change of the generic 
has led nfe to the alteration of the specific name also. As 1 am 
no friend to the multiplication of names, I would observe, that m 
adopting a new genus, I have been governed by these two circum 
stances—Ist, that Vikllot’s genus Erolia has been rejected, 2iid, 
that Goonn’s genus Ibidorhyncha is inaccurate I have had opportu 
nity to examine three specimens, and from careful comparison of 
them, have drawn the following generic character. 

Genus Clorhvnchus 

Rostrum omnino Nuraeniacum differt tamen tomiis inflexis denti* 
culatisque. necnon apicibus acutmsculis. 

Corposis, alarum caudmque forma sicut in Grallatoribus typicis 
Tibise et tarsi sub-breves, tibiee trans medium plumosse, teres tarsi 
leviter reticulati 

Pedes tridactyli typioh cursoni, marginibus tamen digitorum subdi- 
latatis, extei noque digito libero 

Species nova Cl Strophiatus, Anglic^ Gorgeted Clorhynx.^ 

Cl. corpore supra, colloque plumbeis Caudfi pallidiore, fasciisque ni- 
gns transversim instructs Corpore subtus albo Capitis vertice, facie 
guttureque nigris* Pectore strophio nigro ornato. Indibus rostroque 
sangttineis. Pedibus purpurescente griseis. 

4 
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SynonyiiiA. Red-hilled JErolta of i^iatic Journal Ibidorhyncha 
Strutherm of Gould’s Cenipry. 

The denticulation of the bill, and the stnctlv cnrsonal character of 
the feet, (vrtth short, stout, very unequal, full, soln* toes, and depress- 
ed truncated nails,) constitute, I conceive, the tnarlcs this genus 

The spbcies is 16 inches by 30 in length and extent, and 10 oz. 
heavy t 

The intestines aVe 20 inches long, larger above than below, tough, 
frequently semi*convolved or doubled, svphonwise, and at three inches 
from the anal end, they have two cecca, nearly two inches in length, 
each of them (O 

The stomach is small, but very mnscnlar and gizzard-Iike. and ihe 
food of the species, chiefjy, minute univalve mollusca, which it picks 
up on the sandy margins of rivers and streams In such sitea it is 
usually found, nor does it appear to be gregarious 
’ The generic name Clorhynchuf, is derived from Clono«, a Greek 
term for the curlew The trivial name bears reference to the con¬ 
spicuous gorget borne on the bird’s bieast Had the former specific 
name (red-billed) been retained, there must have been tautological 
intrusion on the generic style, upon turning the specific appelhition 
into Latin or Greek hence the change 

Time and the discovery of more species will prove whether my 
generic character be worthy, of retention Quoad the single known 
species it 18 ,1 hope, both accurate and distinctive 


X .—Descnption of the little Musteline animal, denominated Kdthiah 

Nydl in the Catalogue of the Nepalese Mammalia By B. H. 

Hodoson, Esq Resident at Katmandu, 

Genus —Mustela. 

Sub-genus -—Putorices 

Species new P Kathiah, mihi The Kdthiah Nydl of Nepal 
Habitat, the Kachdr or Northern region Specific character, deep 
rich broyrn above, golden yellow below, chm whitish. Tail, limbs, 
and ears-concolorous, with the body above Tail cylindrico-tapered, 
and half the length of the animal Siiuut to rump, 10 inches '•tail 
(less hair) 5 inches. 

This l^eautifttl little creature is exceedingly prized by the Nepllese 
for its services in ridding houses of rats It is easily tamed , and 
such 18 the dread of it common to all murine animals, that not one 
will approach a house wherein it is domiciled. Rate and mice seem 
to have an mstmetive sense of its hostility to them, so much so that 
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as toon as it is introduced into a house, they are observed to harry 
away in all directions, being apprised. 410 doubt, of its presence by 
the peculiar odour it emits Its ferocity and courage are made sub¬ 
servient to the amusement of the rich, who tram it to attack large 
fowls, geese, and even goats and-sheep. The latter, equally with 
the former, fall certain sacrifices to its agility and daringness * So soon 
as It IB loosed, it rushes up the fowl’s tail, oi^ goat’sdeg, and seizes 
the great artery of the neck, nor ever quits its hcM till the victim 
sinks under exhaustion fiom loss of blood 
The Kathmh has the true vermiform structure of the tvpii^ mus* 
teline animals, its head, neck and body forming a contienous equable 
cvlitider. Its action is purely digitigrade, and even the palms and 
soles of Its extremities ate clad m hair ^eyond the limits of the 
lines defining the digits, and the balls supporting them and the wrists. 
The fore and hmd legs are of equal and moderate thickness , but the 
bands are rather larger than the |eet. both quinquidactylous. with*- 
the thumbs or internal digits a little withdrawn, as in the huinan 
hand Of the rest of the digits, the two central are equal, and the two 
lateral, sub-equal, especially m the hinder extremities Four oblong 
conjunct balls support the bases of the digits, and two the palms, an 
outer large ball of an elliptic shape, and a tiny round one its inner 
side No metatarsal balls exist in the hind feet The digits are 
more than half involved m a dilatable membrane which spreads 
freely to aid grasping The talons or nails are all of sub-equal size, 
compressed, curved, and acute, suited to scansion and tearing, but 
not so well to digging The fur is short, shining, and adpressed , 
that of the tail being a little larger, but not much so The tail itself 
( 1 e exclusive of the hair which projects beyond its termination) is 
just half the length of the animal, and is slender, round and tapering. 
The head oval, with a short conical face ending m a clearly-defined 
round muzzle, having the nostrils entirely to the sides. The eyes are 
prominent, with lound pupils, and they are seated much nearer the 
snout than the ears The hairs issuing from the lips, cheeks, chin, 
and brows, are not rigid or thick , and a slight tuft of a similar 
character is set on above each carpus, as in some of the squirrels. The 
ears are lateral, transversely developed, formed upon the general model 
of the human ear, and more nearly of that of the mungooses Taere is 
helix and antihelix, tragus and antitragus, but no lobe Those who 
are familiar with the structure of the ears m the common Indian 
mnngoose {fferpestes Gnseus) will understand the exact form of the 
same organs in oifr animal, when I tell them that the only difierencea 
consist in the helix of the latter being more exserted, but not pro- 
4x2 
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duced aiiteally towards the eves, nor reacted on the edge. The helix 
too, 18 entire in the mnngooie ^ whereas in the Kdthmh weasei. it has 
a large simple fissure in the posterior part, resembling that of Martea 
Flavigula The front teeth stand free of the canines in the upper 
jaw, in contact with them in the lower, wherein the intermediate ones 
are ranged rather within the line of the rest of, the teeth Molars, 
5 1. The grerfu carnivorous tooth in the upper j«w has a small flat- 
ish heel on the mVefiml side, placed forwards, and at the base of 
great cutting process The same tooth in the lower jaw has no trans¬ 
verse or lateral process , but the third longitudinal tubercle is nearly 
flattened on it-? crown, and the hindmost or fifth tooth in this jaw is 
small, and nearly flat-toiiped The hindmost or fourth molar of the 
upper jaw runs transverseVv, and has two obtusely-comcal points 

A horrible offensive, yellowish grey fluid exudes from two open¬ 
ings, placed laterally just within the sphincter am The scrotum 
' IS nearly without hair, and not larger (including the testes) than a 
marnow-fat pea The omentum as delicate as a spider’s web, and 
without a particle of fat 

The liver divided into six lobe* A small pea-like gall-bladder is 
deeply imbedded in the largest lobe The stomach is nearly pyriform, 
and purely membranous, the resophagus entering it close to the 
fundus Length of stomach, 3|: inches , greatest diameter, 1| inch. 
Spleen, If inch long, §th of an inch in diameter. Coats of stomach 
thiD, almost tiansparent. Entire length of intestinal canal, foui feet, 
of uniform calibre, from the pvlorus to the vent No csecum Length 
of animal from snout to vent, 10 inches. This gives less than five times 
the length of body to the intestines Lungs, six lobes, four right, 
two left 


XI -^Further Discovery of Coal Beds in Assam. By Captain F. Jbnkiks. 

[Extract of a letter, dated Goalparab, 5th December, 183^ ] 

I wrote vou sometime back that we had fallen upon a shell lime¬ 
stone in the Nowgong district, similar m all respects to that of Sylhet, 
there was every reason, therefoie, to suppose, that we should find coal 
associated with the limestone, as to the south of the Khasta hills, 
and 1 have just now the satisfaction to report that this has been 
realized, and to send you small samples of coal that has been sent 
down to me by Ensign Beodib. If I am not mistaken from the 
appearance, it will turn out to be a valuable and highly bituminous 
coal, and 1 shall be much obliged by your reporting upon it. A large 
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ouippiy of it has been In'oaght Uown for me to Gowakaiti, from which, on 
my return, I wiil df>patch a good quautil^to you • Of course whet 
we have now to show are merely chance pieces, brought in by persona 
we put in search, and many of them are slaty and earthy; but what 
f send you, is sufficient, I hope, to show that there are good coal beds 
connected with these I do not exactly know the site of this deposit; 
but 1 believe it has the advantage of being within reifch of navigable 
nullahs , it is on a nullah falling into the Jumuna, a ri'tCr which oivides 
Caehar from Assam, and joins the Koptlt, the Kalmg, (a hianch of, 
the Brahmaputra,) and other streams entering the Brahmaputra, a 
little above Gowahatti This will be a most convenientf ite whence to 
draw supplies of coals, if the quality turns out suitable foi steamers, 
whenever there be occasion for sending any«m this diiettion It now 
becomes almost certain that we shall find very large supplies of this 
invaluable mineral on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, we know 
already of four places where coal has been found, viz 1st, under the* 
Caribdri hills , 2nd, that of the Dharmpur Pergunnah , 3rd, on the 
Sttfiry, a nullah near the Borhat salt formation, and 4th, on the Noa 
Dihing, in the Singpho district, south of Sadiya * We may besides 
of course confidently expect to find coal on many intermediate spots, 
when we come to be better acquainted with the piovince 


NoTK —The three specimens of Assamese coal, received with the 
above note, turn out to be of very respectable quality , they are rather 
slaty in fracture, and do not coke , but burn with a rich flame, being 
very bituminous on this account they would be very suitable for 
steam engine fires, though unfit for the forge, or for the smelting 


furnaces Analysed m the usual way, they yielded the following 
ingredients. 

No 1 

No 2. 

No 3. 

Velatile matter, expelled by coking procen, .. 63 1 

56 9 

62 8 

Carbon, ascertained by incineration of coke, 29 6 

31 1 

29 0 

Eartby residue, . . .. ... 76 

12 0 

8.2 

100 0 

100.0 • 

• 

100.0 


Tne weight of the three coals gives a somewhat diflerent result. 
No. 2, being the lightest, and consequently the least earthy, of the 


three. 

via. No. 1 has a specific gravity, . 

2 , 

3. ... 




I e » • 


s « 


I 226 
1.196 
1.223 


J. P. 
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XII -^Synopsts of Fossil Genera and hpectes from the upper deposits 
of the tertiary strata o^thk Stvditk Hills, tn the collection of the 
authors. By Capt. P. T Cautlby, Supt Dodb Canal, and H Fai.- 
coNKR, M D. Supt, Botanical Garden, Sehdranfhr. Northern Dodb, 
Nov 1835. 

I PacktoebmAta 

1 . El^phas 

' 1 JB. Primtgemus 

2. Mastodon, 

1 xr El? 1 ^ j f Latidens Clift 

1 M Elephantoides Blephantoidea Clift. 

2. M. Angustidens, 

3 Hippopotfmus. 

1 H Sivalensts (Nob ) 

2. H dissimUis, (Nob } 

4. Rhinoceros. /> 

1 JR angustirictus (Nob ) 

2 . (undetermined) 

5. Equus. 

1 E Sivalensts (Nob.) 

6 . Porous. (Species undetermined ) 

7 .Anoplotherium ^ 

1 . A posterogenium (Nob.) 

8 Anthracotberium 

1 A Silestrense ? (Pentld.) 

9 . Choerotherium (Nob) 

I. C. Stvalense (Nob.) 

II RlTMINANTlA. 

10. Sivathenum (Nob ) 

1 , S. Giganteum (Nob ) ' 

1 1 Camelus (Species undetermined . two undoubted ) 

12 Cervus (Species undetermined numerous) 

13. Antilope (Species undeterpiined numerous ) 

i 14. Bos. (Spec undetermined 1 new sect in the genua.) 
Indications in teeth, &c. of other genera. 

III. Rodbntia. 

15. Hystnx. 

< 1. (Spec undeterd) 

16 Mus. (Spec undeterd) 

* We consider the M, Latidens, and M. Blepbantotdes of'Clift (Traasactaoos 
of the Geologiod Society,} to be TsnetieB merely of one species, dependent on 
age and sex —C and F. 


r DIdupdr collection: Tide 
< Cactlet’s letter, Jour. 
(.A S Oct 1835 , p.586. 
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IV Carnivora j .» 

17. Fells (Spec, large No |iiidcharacter undetermined ) 

18. Cams (Species andetermined ) 

19 Hyesna. (Species undetermined ) 

20 Arayxodon (Nob ) 

1 A Stvalensts (Nob ) 

Indications of other genera. 

V. RBrTILIA. 

21 Crocodilus. 

C. Biforcatue ^ 

22 Gaviala 

G Gangettca ^ 

23 Etnys (Several species undetermined ) 

24 (Tnonvx (Se\ era) speciesaindetermined ) 

VI Pisces (Heads, vertebrae, &c of unknown fishes ) 

VII Tbstacea (Univalves and bivalves undetermined ) 

-- — - - 

XIII —Note on the Asurhdrofthe Rajmahal Utils Capt H Tanner. 

[The following letter has reference to an extract from Buchanan's geological 
account of the RAjmahal hilU, to which the Eilitor drewaattention on the cover 
of the May number of the Juuinal, in consequence of a report having reached 
him that fossil bones had been discovered in the same range of hills towards 
Burdwhn. This present information removes any hopes of meeting with the 
expected fossils, and may save the trouble of further search , for reference sake, 
the passageuis here repimted 

" The other calcareous matter, in mass, is called aaurhdr, or giant's bones. 
The gieatest quantity is found at a place, in the centre of the hills, called asumt, 
or the Female Giant As the lime, produced from this substance, is whiter and 
better than that made from the nodules, a great part has been removed It oc¬ 
cupied a space, on the surface of the declivity of a hill, about 40 or 50 yards in 
length , and from the bottom of the hill, extended upwards, from ten to forty 
yards, and seems to haie formed a crust fiom 2 to 1 feet thick, covered by a 
thin soil, filled with loose masses of stone It has evidently been fluid, or at 
least gradually deposited from water, as it has involved many fiagments of stone, 
some eai thy matter, and a few univalve shells, of a species with wnicb I am 
not acquainted, and cannot therefore say, whether they are a marine or land 
production* The masses of stone that had been involved vaiy from the size of 
the head to that of a walnut, and the aaurAdr, or calcareous tufa, does not ad¬ 
here very firmly to them , so that in breaking, the mass being very hard, these 
nodules are generally shaken out Near the quarry 1 saw no rock , but all the 
fragments involved, and those pander the calcareons matter, are of a dark-coloured 
siliceous matter. In this place I saw appearances that, in some measi^re, justify 
the native name , for one piece of the aaurhdr contained what had g/ery much 
the appearance of a flat bone, with a process projecting at one end. I also ob¬ 
served a rut ions impression, a semi-cylinder, about three inches in diameter, and 
18 inchrs long, not quite straight, and exposed to view, os if, by breaking the 
rocki the other half of the cylinder had been removed The surface of the 
cavity was wrinkled with transverse folds, like the inside of an intestine, but 
may have possibly been the bark of a tree, although I have seen no bark with 
Burh wrinkles , 1 rather suppose that this has been the impression of some 
marine animal The greater part of this aaurhdr, as I have said, has been 
burned by Mr. CHRtsTiAM, a Polish merchant of Monghyr, who, 1 am told, owing 

* 1 have since found these shells in the rivers of Gaya. 
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to the expense of carriage, did not find it advantageona His overseer gave me 
a piece of it crystalkzed, which differs, in s6me respect, from any calcareous 
spar that I have seen, I myaglf .fonnd no crystallised matter in any of the 
amrhfir This substance is also found close adjoining to the hot sources of the 
Angjana river, and by the natives has been wionght to a trifling extent It is 
in a stratum, about a foot thick, lying on loose siliceous st >nes, to which it ad¬ 
heres, and 18 covered by about a foot of soil, mixed with stones. So far as I 
saw, it contained no animal exuma 

“ On the stones, through which the hot-water issues, both of the sources of the 
Angjana, and at If himbaiidh, there adheres a tufaceous matter, so like this amrh&r 
that I at first sight concluded it to be tbe same , hut on tnal, I found that it 
does not effervesce with the nitric or muriatic acids, and is probably of a siliceous 
nai ure ”—En ] 

My attention was first directed to Aaurm by the Superintendent of 
Buddings having requested me to search for limestone in the neigh¬ 
bouring hills 1 heard from natives, that Captain (late General) 
Gahstin had pi ocured lime from that place to build the Government 
granary at Patna 

I proceeded there in November, 1819, and encamped 12 days in 
the valley. 

Natives who had worked for General Gadstin, and subsequently 
for Mr Christian, described the lime rock as a large mass at the 
foot of the lull, of considerable height, inclining over to the north, so 
as to afibid shelter when it rained , and when it was quarried, they 
placed fire underneath, to heat the stone, and then poured water fioni 
above, to buitt it. 

1 conceived some remains of a stratum might be found, and had a 
trench excavated some distance along the base of the hills, another 
intersecting it up the slope, but could only find incrustations on the 
fragments of siliceous stones, some nodules imbedded m the scanty 
soil, a few of them crystallized, but all were indiscriminately called 
asurhdr by the natives, without reference to form, merely from the 
porous texture. 

1 found a superior sort of tufa at various places in tbe valley, and 
remarked that each lump formed invanably, as if from percolation, 
round the roots of the sal hur tree, thickest near the tree and thin 
towdrdr the edges, and in many instances extending along the thin 
roots, assuming a cylindrical form, but not peifectly round these 
were also called asurhdr 

The hme from this species of tufa was considered so good, that 
the Superintendent wished for n large quantity, for the purpose of 
white-w|8hing, but the cost of transit across the hills was too great. 

1 availed myself of the Jellinghf,” passing the other day, to send 
you a sample of actynolite, it is only a few inches long, but generally 
the pieces are two or three feet long and a foot thu5k, standing verti¬ 
cally on each other to a great height, presenting a precipice of 
columns, near to Asurnt. 
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Tempera/tfre of Kandy^, tn Ceylon 


XIV —Extract from a MeteorologicahJcmmal kept at Kandy. Island of 
Ceylon By Capiam Ord, R E 


Date 

Thermometiic Range 

Rain-guage 

1813 

and 

1834. 

Monthly 

Range 

Greatest Range 
in 24 hours 

Iieast Range 
m 24 hours 

s 

Meat 

Temp 

Rum 

fallen 

Fallen lu 
24hours 

Month 

Max 

and 

Min 

Range 

Max 

and 

Min 

Range 

Max 

and 

Min 

Rangi 

In the 
month 
Inches, 

Max 

and 

Min 

Nov 

8t 2S 
66 5 

14 75 

80 5 
67 

13 5 

74 5 
69‘ 

5 5 

72 

9 3 

1 6 

0 

Dec 

79 5 
62 5 

17 

79 6 
62 5 

17 

72 5 

69 5 

i 

72 3 

T'SS 

1 75 

0 

Jan 

82 

59 

23 

81 

59 

22 

'■SI 

liii 

■ 

71 8 

7 0 

3 8 

0 

Feb 

85 

59 

26 

61 

59 

1 

22 

75 5 

70 

6 5 

173 5 

1 75 

1*4 

0 

Mar 

88 

59 

29 

88 

65 

23 

r 

10 

f5 5 

6 25 

1 8 

0 

Apr 

84 5 
61 

23 S 

81 

61 

20 

76 

70 

6 

73*3 

6 25 

1 95 

0 

May 

V 

65 

20 

83 5 
65 

18 5 

75 5 

74 

1 5 

76 3 

2 

1 0 

0 

June 

81 

69 

12 

80 

70 

10 

74 

71 

3 

73 8 

! 1 

2 

0 

July 

78 5 
69 

9 5 

78 

69 5 

8 5 

73 5 

70 6 

3 

72 7 

8 7 

1 8 

0 

Aug 

81*5 

66 

15 5 

81 5 
66 

15 5 

73* 

70 

■ 

72 3 

8 45 

2 8 

0 

Sept 

82 5 
€6 5 

16 

81 5 
68 5 

n 

75 5 

69 5 

5 

73 1 

m 

8 

0 

Oct 

S 5 

63 5 

21 S 

85 

64 5 

20 5 

76 

70 

6 

i 

72 7 

7 1 

0 9 

0 


N B Highest range m the shade, 88*. Lowest, 59*. Mean Temp, of ^e year^ 
73 3 Total quantity of Rain—inches, 78 6 * 

Remarks —Kandy is situated lu a mountainous district, inLat N 7*18',—Long 
80049', and at an elcTation of about 168C ft above the level of the sea. It is so 
surrounded by high hills, as to reader both the direction and force of the wind very 
difficult to be obtained—but it is strongly affected by both monsoons. • 
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XV —Postscript *0 the Account of the Wild Goat of Ntpdl, printed 

in the September No of the Journal, page 490 By B H Hodq- 

BOM, Esg « 

Carefully as I thought my account of the wild goat of Nipal, 
recently published by you, was executed, I find that there is one 
material error in it^ viz the statement that the species has only two 
teats or mamma; A recent dissection of a fine male led to the 
notice of the fact, that there are four teats, which fact was confirmed 
by the examination of two live females There can, therefore, be no 
question that this species of goat has four teats and the circum> 
stance is so remaikable, that 1 propose to substitute the name Quadri* 
mammis, or four-teated, ftr the popular name of Jhiral undei which 
1 described it Deer are distinguished by four tents, goats and 
ji}ieep, heietofoie, by two; the intermediate genus, antelope, bv foui 
or two, in the several species Capra Quadnmammis vet Jhctral, bv 
its four teats, offers a singular and unique approximation (in this 
genus) to cervus ; and another proof that the infinite variety of nature 
cannot be designated by our artificial signs and peremptory divisions 
Anttlope, capra, and ovi«, how shall we contradistinguish them ^ solid 
cored horns, in the first, is no unerring mark and now we have a 
species of the second, and a beardless species too, abandoning his 
congeners to tally himself with cervus—quoad, the number of mamrns 


XVI —Analysts of Raw Silk By Mr J W Laiolay 

A A hundred grams of yellow raw silk were digested in moder. 
ately strong alcohol, which soon assumed a fine orange tint At the 
end of some days, much colour remaining unreraoved, heat was 
applied, and the solution gently boiled The alcohol was then decunt-i 
ed, and successive portions of the same solvent were employed, 
till the silk appeared perfectly decolorized The solutions were then 
reduced to a model ate compass by distillation, and ou cooling deposited 
a feeble cloudy precipitate, which subsided slowly. The clear fluid 
being decanted, and evaporated at a gentle heat to dryness, left a 
deep orange brown mass, which weighed 0 9 grains Tins substance 
was adhesive, fusible, scarcely, if at all, soluble in watei, but readily 
so in alcohol, to which in small proportions it communicated a fine 
orange tint. A concentrated solution deposits oiii^ cooling a vast 
number of minute shining crystals, which subside to the bottom in 
Uie form of a brilliant orange-brown powder When this piecipita- 
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tion has ceased, the solation^ets full, by spontaneous evaporation, a 
few filamentous bunches of a white coloilr, Ind appareiftly fatty nature, 
but in quantity too small for more particular examination 

B The floccul^it precipitate above mentioned, being collected 
and dried, wei^ied 0 1. It hud the consistency, fusibility, and other 
sensible properties of wax 

C The siik, still perfectly elastic, was now tr{yisfc*red to a deep 
silver vessel, and boiled with successive portions of distilled waler as 
long as any sensible action was produced A colouiless, opalescent* 
solution was obtained It was frothy and viscid , and ei..hibited 
scarce any tendency to deposit the particles it held in sflbpension. A 
solution of bi-chloride of mercurv, cautiously dropped from a gradua* 
ted tube, threw down a bulky coagulum, winch after boiling, became 
much condensed, and permitted the easv decantation of the clear . 
fluid This precipitate, well washed and dried, weighed (deducting 
1 4 grains, the amount of metallic suit employed), 8 9 grams It had 
all the well known characteristics of albumen ' 

D. The clear fluid decanted in process C being evaporated to 
dryness in a steam bath, left a nearly colouile6s,*traiispurent, brittle 
mass, lesembling gum It weighed 13 0 grains, and hud a tendency 
to soften, from the presence of a small quantity of deliquescent salts. 

It dissulv|d readily in water, from which neithei the bi-chlonde 
nor tan thiew it down It exhibited no tendency to gelatinize, 
howevei concentrated, and was copiously precipitated by sub-acetate 
of lead 

E Alcohol now took but a feeble tinge from the silk, which still 
retained a little harshness A very dilute solution of caustic potash 
was accordingly exhibited , and after a few hours digestion, was 
poured off, exactly neutralized with muriatic acid, and treated with 
the bi-chloride as in process C The precipitate of albumen thus 
obtained weighed O'4 grains 

F. Finally, the silky fibre, which had now attained its full lustre 
and flexibility, weighed 76 5 , exhibiting a loss of 0 6 upon the total, 
attributable to hygrometric moisture, the whole of the ^products 
being dried at a steam heat immediately before weighmeot. The 
following are the results of the analysis 
A. Resmous colouring matter, and white filamentous substance, .. 0*9 


ax, * ..•••• .. 01 

C and £ Albumen, .8 9 

D ^dUCttS, . a a. a aaaa. aaaa aa » aaa 13 0 

F Bleached fibre, ... . 76 5 


F Hygrometnc^oisture,... 06 


4 V 2 


Gndns, 


100 0 
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An analysis of white silk gave identical products ; and in amount 
didenng only fractionally frd^n the above . except in the particular of 
the resinous colouring matter, which was indeed present, but in a 
veiy much smaller proportion. It is probable thht the varieties of 
colour observable in cocoons, the yellow, the orange,' the buff, the 
white and the greenish hues, depend only upon* the greater or less 

amount of this resin m the fibre 

< 


X^7I1 —Extracts from Corrsspondencb 

1 Note regarding the JBhtlea Monument Jig Dr Spicsbvry. 

With resQ^ct to the BUtls^ monument, I see Mr Uodoson also agrees m 
thinking it similar to the Manikyllla tope, and which I have been at you so 
long about, and foi which reason I sent you a selected drawing With regard 
to apartments witliin, none exist When Mr Maddock was Political Agent at 
iShopal, he obtained leave from that G^'vernment to dig into it, and I visited it 
soon after, (in December, 1822,) when Captain Johnson, his Assistant, had 
completely opened it from the top to I think about 30 teet below ti)ie level, 
and to what he considered, the bottom of the foundations, and found the whole 
solid brick-woik, without any appearanre of recess oi open space of any kind. 
Fvll should have stated that the gate-ways aie four, three of which are standing, 
the fourth having been thrown down by an eartliquake, tlie whole of which is 
strewed on the ground, and that in no long time, anothe^will follow it would be 
well worth an amateur’s while to take copies of the compartments, the sculpture 
of which IS like nothing von see in India There is another style of sculpture 
that I have seen from Kalhnjer and Adjeegnrh down as far south** as I have 
been—some of them magnificent temples and ruins, always indecent, frequently 
highly obscene—sculpture that 1 have never lemarked in any part of the 
provinces to what era does it belong ’ 

2 Note on the SArn&th Bmldmg, by the Baron Hugel 

Je joins quelques mots k ma lettre pour vous fane quelqnes remarques sur 
le Sarnath et le Atala Mosjid k Juanpur 

Le Sarnath, ce Dagoba (on Dhagoba) des Buddbistea, ce qui par parentbese 
peutktre I’origine du nom Pagoda par I’unagiam drs syllables, est d’une forme 
inusit^e en Ceylon on parmt quelques centaines qui j’y ai vu depuis les petits prks 
de Colombo, jusqu’aux immenses d’Anaradjapura, toutes diff^rentes Pune de 
I'antre, ancune n’a la forme du Sarnath Tout oeux de Ceylon ont un second 
batiment sur le premier mais celui-ci dans son dessein ne forme que I'accessoire, 
comme la lanterne k la coupole moderne, pendant que le Sarnath a dans son 
dessein le batiment d’en haut pour objet principal, pour lequel la partie d’en 
has n’est que le fondeuient, la base ces Dagobas sont toujours batis sur un 
quarrd qui*(cbea les petits, et le Sarnath est de ce nombre) ne forme que partie 
d’unpins ^rand quarr^, qui contient I’entr^e et une Yihare ces deux quarrds 
sont visibles dans les debris du Sarnath 

La relique sur la quelle P4difice est batie se trouve toujours au niveau du 
premier quarr4 mais pas toujours an milieu L’Atala Mosjid k Juanpur oet 
decidemaii^ un ancien Agar, je crfiis que e’est le nom, ou maison d’^cole Buddha 
une de ce genre se trouve k Bijapur, et plusieurs eo Ceylon, dont la plus grande et 
celle mentionnf e par Turnbr dans son Epitome, nommd dans les auciennes cartes 
de Ceylon, 1000 colonnes Celle de Juanpur contient lObO colonnes ou plutOt 
ptlastres d^tach^s, (colonnes quarr^s est une fausse ddnominAtion ) J'ai rherch^ 
mats eu vam de trouver une insciiption sur ces colonnes k Juanpur, mais je suis 
sore qu’ttue personae avec plus de teg^s que j’avois moimkme finirait par en 
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trouver une Dans touB lea autreQ ^dificea k Juanpur ae trouTent dea fragment 
<le raonumena Buddhiatea Quel dtait I'anci^n ^om de cette yille ^ 

3. Nots on the oeeurrenee of the Btmidha Formula 

Turning by accident to the copy of tbe inacription on an image of Biiddhtt 
found along with two urna in the excavationa at Sarnuth, made m the year 1798, 
and deaenbed by “5 Duncan in the 2nd volume of tbe Asiatic ReaearcheS) i 
waa much pleased to discover the identical sentence “ ye dharmma hifii prabhava, 
6(0 *’ about which ao much discussion has lately taken place, c^cupying the two 
bottom lines of the page They are disguised by several very gross errors of the 
copyist, and it is therefore not surprising that no attempt dnould have been made 
byWiTFono, who alludes aeveial times in his essay to the other part of the 
inscription, or by other Sanscrit scholars, to read it, the lines are thus given *■ 

if^ ^ W I 

By comparing this with the version given in page 137, its real accordance 
will be at once peiceived through the disguise of rthmerous blunders!}—J P 

4 Extracts from a Journal of a Residence, and during sevnal Journeys, sn the 

Province of Behar, m the years to \%iA, Ry Mr J Stkfhknson 

Lunar Jns * 

I had the pleasure of observing this beautiful phenomenon two miles to the 
east of Sii%hra in Tirhut, at 5 a m on the 4th of August, 18 U It appealed 
in the eastern part of the sky, tbe moon being m her last quarter, and only a 
few degrees about the western horizon The prismatic colours were distinctly 
developed, and the arch perfect, though not so intense as those generally seen 
in the solar ins The radius of the arch appeared also less than the one termed 
by the sun It remained distinctly visible for the space of 15 minutes , after 
which it gradually lost its radiancy, and disappeared The morning was cloudy, 
with light showers of ram, and the tempeiature85* of Fahrenheit 

I have reason to observe that this phenomenon is not of frequent occurrence, 
for this 18 only tbe second one 1 have seen during my life-time 

Frost Rind, January 16fd, 1832 

Tbe native thatched huts in the village of Singhea in Tirhut were this morn< 
mg covered white with a frost rind, although the thermometer did not indicate 
a lower temperature than db" of Fahrenheit, with light ans of wind tiom the 
west 

Beautful Meteor observed near Singhea, Tirhut, April Wth, 1832 

At four hours 45 minutes a m., and at day>break, observed a meteoi in the 
form of a globular ball of fire, which passed througli the air, from west to east, 
in a horizontal direction, and with a motion moderately rajiid Its sire appear* 
ed to be about a foot in diameter, having a fiery tram ot the most splendid 
brilliancy, apparently many yards long It illuminated the country as far as the 
eye could reach, and remained visible for five seconds, after which it exploded 
like a rocket throwing off numerous corruscations of intense light, but without 
any report or noise of any hir'd Its apparent elevation inconsiderable 

Another beautful Meteor observed at the same tallage on the 2{)th of d^y, 1832. 

At 6 hours 40 minutes p m a large pear shaped meteor was observed shoot* 
ing very rapid in a hoiuontal position, and in a diiection from N to S, 
Nothing could exceed the brilliant mixture of green, tinged with blue colours, 
exhibited during its rapid progress. It left a luminous train of great length 
behind, and remained visible about three seconds, then disappeared in (be south* 
ern horizon, without exhibiting any signs of exploding 

Remarkable Phenomenon seen opposite Svaghm, in Tirhut, Judy 15fA, 1833. 

This evening, duribg a thin shower of ram, I observed on the opposite side of 
the great nver Gandak, at the distance of two miles, the phenomenon called by 
the natives ** Ri^a Harehand ka Puradf^ hxi aerial dty appeared, with its 
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palaoeSf temples, houses, spires, columns, &c. fSormiug altogether a yery beautiAil 
spectral appearance, which remained visible for the space of 10 minutes , alter 
which, It began ttf alter its ai^earanie, becoming faint and dilapidated, till it 
gradually disappeared altogether with the passing shower This phenomenon I 
do not remember to have ever before seen It srems ^ differ from what is 
called the Fata Morgana in Italy, and I think, partakes moic ot the nature of 
what IS called the French Mttat/e, for I obsei ved no reflet tion ofh the intervening 
water, but (t was considerably elevated above the west bguk of the river, diiectly 
above a grove of mango trees, which were not seen during the shower of ram, 
and 1 suppose calised this very singular appearance by the refi action, or reflec* 
tion of the atmospherfo air, of different densities, surrounding the grove 
' Parhelia or Mock Sune, lilfA Mag, 1834 
' About 5 hours 10 minutes f m , I obsei ved the most singular and beautiful 
phenomer'on 1 eier beheld A dense black cloud, (cumulus,) of a large size, formed 
itself to the weafyOf Stnghea The sun had just retired behind it, wheu suddenly 
there appeared on the upper edge of the cloud four parhelia, oi mock euna, exhi¬ 
biting the most brilliant colours of green, blue, and scarlet, intermingled, which 
neither pen nor pencil could describe The upper part of the cloud was fringed 
with radii, &t saiall inaumeraCle black rays, shooting upwards with a slow but 
perceptible motion 

To heighten the already beautiful effect, in a few minutes the sun burst through 
<an aperture in the middle of the cloud, with a splendour past description 
This phenomenon remained visible fur''the space of ten minutes, wbeu it gra¬ 
dually disappeared, and heavy lightning succeeded, flashing its way towards the 
■outh-east * 

Sand Columns 

Daring my travels viPBehar, I liad frequent occasion to notice this phenomenon 
on the desert sand-bauks of the Ganges The first 1 ever saw was between 
Rtgmahal and Stehgnllg, on the 21rd of November, 1830 Several sand columns 
formed from twenty to sixty feet high, having a whirling motion similar to a 
water spout at sea They passed at about half a mile distance, and remained 
visible for five minutes r 

Feb 10/A, 1811 Observed several sand columns on the large island between 
Bar and Muwak The whirling motion was very perceptible, and they rose in 
a perpendicular column to more than 100 feet They only remained whole a 
few minutes, when they gave way at the base, and dispersed in a cloud of sand 

Feb 2Sth, 1833 On the sands formed by the confluence of the iiver Soane 
with the Ganges, we observed two large sand columns, which reared their heads 
to a great height in the atmosphere, with ^n obvious whirling motion The 
apparent diameter of each seemed to be twelve feet They remained perfect for 
the space of several minutes, and then gradually dispersed, forming a cloud of 
sand, which remained visible for a considerable time, till wafted away to the east, 
by a alight breeze of wind from the west, which just ruffled the surface of the 
Ganges 

These sand columns have not passed unnoticed by the natives, who call them 
Bundoah I was told by a respectable native that instances have been known of 
people being caught in the whirl, and either killed, or severely hurt by their 
force I have to notice that on every instance that 1 have observed this pheuo« 
menon, the sky was clear, and not a cloud to be seen 

Bslocb was one of the first to describe these columns in his travels to discover 
the source of the Nile That celebrated traveller describes them as tremendous, 
overwhelming, and destroying whole caravans of men and cattle. 

In Bcrnbs’ travels. 1 find mention made of them under the name of whii Iwinds 
" In this neighbourhood (meaning the desert), and more particularly while on 
the bankamf the river, we witnessed a constant succession of whirlwinds, that 
raised the dust to a great height, and moved over the plain like water-spouts at 
tea la India, theae phenomena are familiarly known by the name of deoils . 
where they sometimea unroof a house, but 1 had not aeen them in that country 
either of anch size or frequency as now prevailed in the Tnram4n desert. They 
appeared to nse from goats of wind, for the air itself was not duturbed, but by 
the usual north wind that blows steadilf in this desert.*' 
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I dare not venture an opinion with reference to the canse of this phenomenon t 
but in all probability it is the same that creates water-spouts at sea However, 
when a sulficient number of well-described fact! are made Jtdowo, some future 
Sir Isaac Newion may collect and form a theory from them upon a firm boaiSt 
and if this noiitt. contribute but an iota towards it, I am well rewarded, 

Mitaffe seen on the 1 ttk Dee 18d2, near Jandaham Ttrhut, 

A little to tlie e^st of Barbatta GAdt, on the Bgah Nullah, is a wide extended 
plain, without trees or jungle of any kind , nothing of vegetation is*to be seen, 
except a stunted species of grass, which serves to iced numeious beids of cattle, 
that seem to thrive on this sterile waste patches of saline miftter are here and 
there to be seen white with efflorescence On the above day, 1 ti avelled across 
this plain, and at d p m , observed the phenomenon of Mtraye Every object 
insight was tendered hve or six times its ordinary size Ihe men and cattle 
appeared gigantic spectres, stalking about in the distance, a lew of them appear¬ 
ed as if walking on sttlta, while some ot the buffaloes’ heads seemed larger than 
their bodies A few weie elevated to such a height, that thdhr legs appeared 
like the trunks of palm trees These distortions continued to change as the 
objects moved about, to suth a degiee, that the men and cattle changed their 
shapes every moment like shadowy spectres As transparent blu’sh kind of 
vapour could now and then be seen when stooping down, and looking towaids 
the lioiizou, and having an undulatory motion, which, I have no doubt, caused 
this phenomenon It is, however, not common, for my servants, when asked 
about It, looked grave, and their countenanqgs expressed moreot feai than cui losity 
while at the same time, they did not like to talk or say any thing on the subject. 
They, however, stated, that it was something not good, iind that ‘ many yeople 
would Axe lifter seeing tf ” 1 could not even prevail on them to stay to witness 

Its disappearance • 

This plain is bounded on the east by a swampy j’hil of considerable extent. 
Could the blue vapour which I distinctly saw, be what is generally called Mala, 
rtaf If so, 1 have certainly seen it, though *’ in a questionable shape," contrary 
to the opinions of many who deem it impalpable and invisible , at hrst 1 attri¬ 
buted the feats of my servants to superstition, bat 1 have subsequently thought 
that they hate reason to fear it, especially if the appeal ance was really caused by 
Malat to, which is probable, tor a great mortality ot the people in the neighbour¬ 
ing Tillages took place in a few days after I had leturned from my journey 
The Milage representing water 1 have so otten observed, that 1 thought it too 
common to notice 

5 Range of the Barometer and Thermometer ot Port Louts i» the Maurxttus tn 
1828, by IjisLST GuormoT, Cor^Roy Ac, 8e. qfthe French Institute, for the 
2nd Vol Roy As Soc, Trans 
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Names of Hindu princes in Feriskta, 


1^3 


170 

56 

A D 48^: 
A D. 330 

410 


500 

550 


S?7 

1009 

1012 

1016 


1022 

1024 

102fi 

1015 

1043 

1118 

1192 

1194 


1215 

12)1 

1246 

1253 

1291 

1294 


1299 

1304 

1308 


1309 

1318 
1 )40 
1)47 
1)89 
1391 


Kalian chand, a tyrant, kingdovjof Kanoig dismmbered 
Vikramajit, (diedjjoreigned m and Gujerdt. eia establish^ 

ed , anarchy and confusion succeeded 
R4ja Boga, (Bkoja,) of the TWr ft ibe 

Basdeo, (Vasudeva), revived Kaiionj dynasty* , cot of Babranigor, 
whoipnrried his daughtei 

Rfimdeo, of Rliatore race, tixed in Mdni'rfr tiihutary to Peroz 
Sassa Civil wars, took Kanouj and Bengal, married daughtei of Si- 
\aiay of Vijayanagar 

Pratab Chand his general, of Seiodta tnhe, refused tribute to No- 
Anand deva , leigned m MAlva, built Mandii and Ram^ir [shirvan 
Maldeo , assumed thioiie of Delhi, and K^noifj empiie divided 
Hisphl, father of 

Jaipkl, Rtija of Lahore, invaded by Sahektagin and by Mahmdd * 
Anandpkl succeeds, defeated by Mahmfid • 

Bachera (Vijaya ray) of Bhattis, invaded by Maliwifid, A H 393 
Piitlurajp&l (Taipkl 11 ’) of Delhi and Lahoie, fled to Ajniir 
Koirn, (Kunwer ray—Kumftinpil) king of Kanouj, surrendered to 
Mahiiidd, in whose time Du country was divided into principuli> 
Hsrdat, riija o$ Merat * * [ties 

1 handpil or Calchandra, rAjti of Mathura 
Jundiay '>—Nanda ray of Kalinjar 

Jasuverma ? 1 4)a of Ajmii .. 

Biiaindco, (Brahma deva) arf Gujerktdeposed , and 'Sumnlth tem- 
Dabisnlima (Saila deva) enthioned in ius stead [pic plmideied 
Daipal, governor of Sanpat, 40 miles from Delhi on lead to La* 
bore , in Sewalik, Rkm lay, another chief 

, king of Delhi, with othei rkjas, retake llassi, Tanesvar. &c. 


from Modood Gbiznavl 
Balm, ofL&hore , built Nkgore m Sewalik , upset by Bairam Sl.ati, 

clndi(ChAwand™RL of Delhi, l*^®^®***®*^ Muhammed Ghorx. 

Hindu confederacy of 150 rkjas defeated by do 

Jay Chand, of Kanouj, defeated 

Hemraj, of Ajmlr, expelled Pithiray’s son 

Bbimdeva, of Gmerkt, Goorkhas noticed, under Muhammed 

Salur deva of Narvar (Patan) defeated by Mahmud II 

Uday-sa, tiibutary rkja of Mtwir 

Raja Dewhal, of Gualiar, reduced 

Dilleki and Milleki rdjas, of Kahnjar 

Diepal, rkja of Sitnur , raised lebellion m Sind 

R&ja of Rintinpur besieged hv Feroz 

Rkmdeo, raja of Deogir, {Doulatab4d ) 

Shankaldeo, his son, married Dewal devi, daughter of 
Ray Kaian, of Nehrwala, Gujerat, his wife, Kamlk devi 
Bhima deo, rkju of Uintinbhoie 
Uambar deo, (Hamira,) his son besieged by Alla, 

Koka, raja of MklwA, overcome by Em ul mulk 

Nehr Deo, of Tklwai, surrendered to do 

Ray Ratan Si'ii, of ( hitor, escaped from AlU’s camp * 

■-his nephew coufiimed in that piiucipality < 

SitiD deo, 1 -ija nt Si w ana 

Laddar deo, laja ot Warang61, made tiibutary 

BiUl deo, of KarnAta, resists Toghlak 13)8, founds Vijyanagar. 

llarpkl deo, son-in-law ot Ram deo, flayed 

Isag nak, Koly chief of Kondliaiia —Prem ray, of Gujerdt 

Man deo, rkja of Bnglaiia — Krishna ray of Vijyanagar 

Ray barvar, rayrnyan, of Bi liar —Vinaek ray of Tehngana 

Kaisi^^t Bhan ot Gualior, Rahtoie duet —Narsinh of Kehrla 


' Wilford names this king Sadapala, or Sadasvkpkla 

u 


As. Res. IX. 2tl. 
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Fertshta-~*Mdrhatta Government*. 


Brahma deo, aon Cf ditto, repelled Timor at Gnaltor. 

Ra]r Davood, and Hobboo of Tottlomba 
RayJBheem of Jummo —Deva ray, of Vijyanagar. 

Ferth&Sinh ot PsTihia and Kampila 1452 Narsinb, hiaaoa. 
Piithivy r&y and Karan lay —Bhim rd|) Of Condapilly 
Amber ray and Manual ray of Oiissa, 1470** 

- Gualiot I nja resisted Lodi ^ 

Sangat Smli, expelled from Etawa —Siva ray of V^yanagar. 

Man Sinh, ot Gualior, receives dress of honor 
Viq’amajit, his son, killed by Baber, ].i26, and Gualior reduced 
atler ) 00 years independence. 

Salyi df^, i&ia of Katra 

Valbliadra rty, of Kootuiiiba, near Chunar Narsinh rar, his son. 
bn)iv4liuna, raja ot Pannft 
Yinaik deo, of Diiolpeor 
Mnn binh, ikja of Gualior 

Rana Sanka, of Cliitor, (Sangrdma Sinh)—finally reduced by Akber, 
Ruwel deo of Sagnr Medny rkja of Cbandery. [1570 

Mauik rhand and olheis killed 
1510' Maldco, of Nag^ie and Ajmir, most pftwerfnl rdja 
1542 Harkrishna r4y, of Ruti s—killed by Sb^r bbiih 
1554 R-imbhandia, raja of Pannfi and Kalinjar 
1556 Heinoo usurps the throne of Delhi—battle of P&nipat 
—— Ram>Sa, a descendant of Mitn Sinh 
— ■ ■■■ Jugmul and Devi JMs, r5jus of Mdrwar, yield to Akber 
1567 Ujaya binha, of Udijiur—Surjaii ray ot Rintinbhore 
1570 Chandra Sfn, son of Maldeo ot Ajrair 
1572 Rky Slid/, appointed to Jodhpur by Akber 
15b6 — — his daughter luarned to Selim Mirza 

Taulb LI Marhatta Govkrnmknts* 

1 Family of Stmji. » djas of Satim a 
1044 Shahji, a Subkhdbr ot the Gainatic under Auraugz<ib, bestows jkgirs on 
his sons—Tanjore on Lkoji—dies 1664 
SIva'ji', Ills son, commences predatory expeditions. 

' plunders bur&t, and asBumes title ofrhja 

-, establishes a military goveinment—dies 1680, April. 

llilja Ram, set up by minister—imprisoned at Raigarh 
Sambmajii , assumed the sovereignty—executed at Talapur, August 1689 
Santa, usurped jiower—>-murdered 1698 
1689 B4jaRhm, again proclaimed at Sattara, died 1700 
1700 Taril Bal, Ins wite, assumed regency—incuisions into Behfer 
1707 SiVa^ji' II son of Samblia, nicknamed Shao-ji, released on Aurangzeb’s 
death, and erowoed at Satara, March 1708—goes mad 
1749 Ram Rfija, nominal succcssoi—^{lower resting with minister or Pe$hu>a. 
1818 Pertkb bivk, or Sinh, re-in$tated at Satara by British, April 11 
2 l/etediiary PPshwas of Puna. 

1740 Ba'laOi^B^jI Rao, succeeds his father—dies after battle of Pfinipat 
1761 Mddhujl Rao Beltil, 2nd son, invested as nominal P^shwA, uncle Kaghu* 

, ndtb, regent Ndna Faraavu, his k&rkun—dies Nov 1771. 

1772 Natayan Rio, youngest' son of Bhlajf, murdered. 

—— Raghunkth llao (Ragoba), usurped 

1774 Mhdhoiau Narkyon, posthumous son of Nardyan, (Ndna F. lu power,) 
cuiniuitted suicide 1795 

1796 Bdji Rao, proclaims himself, is taken by Smdia. 

Clmnnkjl, furtively invested at Puna, 26th May. 

- Bdji Rao, pubhely proclaimed, 4th Xiecember 

Iglg '■ ■ ■ — surrenders to and pensioned by the Eughsh, 3rd June. 

* The origin of Sivaji is traced in the chronicles of Mewd/'to Ajaya Sinh rana 
of Chftor, 1100, (T 1 269,) thus Ajayasi, Sajunsi, Duleepjl, Seojl, Bhoraji, 
Deoraj, Oogursdn, Maholji, Kkailooji, Junkoji, Snttoojf, Samb^ji, Sivaji, 
Sambaji, Rkmrkja, usurpation of the P^shwds. 


1402 

1405 


1491 

1491 

1501 

1528 

15.13 
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1^4gjpur — Gvoaliw — Gujetdt — S(k^ vf Lahore. 

3. BhUnsla Rnjas of Ndgpttr 
1734 Ragh4)( Blifiniila, noimbat|d SCaa Skhn Subti’' or general in M&rhatta 
confederacy ^ 

- 1 received sunud of Beiar f|om PdshwftrQus 1753 

Janqji, eldest aon, adopted hie nephew 

Raghfi]!, eldeaji sou of Mndhojl, removed by Madborao in favoi of 
Sabajf (hisuneley, lulled in action noon aflei by Mudaji 
Parshjf, sifrceeded his father Raghnji an idiot—stiangled by 
Mdduji (Appa S4h)b), acknowledged by English—dt posed lUK-18 
1818 May, Goozur, grandson of Raghuji, seated on musnud by do 

4 The Stndta famtly.ftom a village near Satara, now dwaltor Rajas 

1724 Kanmf Stadia, an officer in the Pt^shwk's army * 

1750 Jyapa, succeeded to his father’s jagir of half of M/tlwd,'murdered 1759 
Dtittaji, 2Dd son of Ranuji, engaged in the Panjkb wars 
17G9 MahMaji, 3rd, illegitimate, lonfiiined in jdgii by Madhomo, diad 1794 
1794 Doulut Rao, his grand-nejibew, adopted fixed his c ainpaat Gwalior, 1817 
1825 Baiza Bat, his widow, adopted Jankpji, and acted as regent. 

1833 Jankuji, assumed the reins of government. 

5 The Holkai Family ^ 

1724 Miilhdr Rao Ilolkar, a >Sudra, an ofiicer of note in the P^shwh’s army. 

17')0 --■, obtained jkglr in MAlwA, died 1767. 

1767 Mklf Rao, grandson, succeeded under regency of 

Ahilya Bki, hia mother, but dicd^^oon after * * 

Tukaji Hulkar, (no relation) appointed to command of troops 
1797 Jeswant Rao tioikar, illegitimate son—mainUined predatory rule. 

180 > -, conhimed in jkgir of Indore, &t —died insane 

1811 Tulsi Bai, widow, adopted his illegitimate child « 

— -.- Mulhlt Rao Holkar, battle of Mehadpur, December 1818. 

1814 Martand Rao, adopted son, dispossessed by 

—— Han Holkar, piesent chief 

6 Gaikwar family—fww t etgning at Baroda, Gujerdt 
1720 Danpnaji Gaikwdr (Shamsher Behkdui), officer under Khaudi Ran 
Holkar 

1731 Pilaji Gaikwar, nominated Sdna Khas Khil —murdered 

1732 Dammaji, son, orrupied east of Gujerdt, died 1768 

1768 Govmd Rao, 2nd son, sue ceeded, but eldest, Syaji, an idiot, supported by 
1771 Fatih Sinb, youngest, who held real power at Baioda 

1790 Mannaji Rao, assumed charge of Syajf, as regent—died 1793 
1793 Goviud Rao, made regent lOtli Ociembci, died September 1800 
1800 Ananda Rao, eldest son—disputes with Mulhkr and Kauhaji 

1805 -, Treaty with Bntish govei ament 

- Fatih Sinh 

Table Lll Si'kh Govbknmbnt of Lahore. 

A D 

1419 Na'nak, founder of the Sikh sect, bom 
—- Guru Angad, wrote some of the sacred books. 

1552 Amera dfis, Khetri 

1574 Bhm dhs> beautified Amntsir 

1581 Arjun Mai, compiled the A'dt Granih 

1606 Har Goviud, first wariike leader 

1644 Har Ray, hia grandson 

1661 Har Krishna, died at Delhi 

1664 Tegh Behddur, put to death by Moslems 

1675 Goro Govind, remodelled the Sikh government 

] 708 Bandu, last of the succession of Gurus—put to death by Aurangzeb 

— — Pi edatory bands—internal feuds 

12 mttala or tribes of Sikhs captured LAhore and oecupied Pat^db. 

Charat Smbf of Sukelpaka misal, died 1774 
1774 Mahfi Sinli, hts son, extended his rule—died 1792 
1792 ■« - ■ ,hiB wife, regent, with Lakhpat SinU minister 

1805 Ranji't Sikh, (bom 1780.) established Lahore independency 

H •> 
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Chronfilogy — Chinese, 


BUDDHIST GENEALOGIES 

Tabjlb LIII. Chcnssb and Tapanbsb CHRONOLoar —^From M, 

Klepi oth’ski anslahon. Pans, 1833 

[TAo Japanese names are dtstingmshed hy the letter 3 ] 

Ta chen seng wang. 

I szu ma wang 
Y^on ]o tlio wang 
Kio lo wang 
Ni feon fo wang 
S7U tsii kie faring (Sans Stnhahdna kabdna 

Tsing fan wang, Suddodana, (and tnree brothers, Sana Sifxklodmat 
B C Amitidana, and Dhotadana ) 

1027 ^1 tho to, nan tlio, Chvkia, (S\'ki a muat,) born 
990 Silkya bj^cnmtb rmiucut in bth yeai of Ajatasvaaa of Magadha 
949 Snkya or Bnddha (Fu) , attains nuv&na, (dies ) 

868 Anau (AnandaJ, second {iitriarch, dies 
843 A yu wang fJ A tk o) f'Sans AsohaJ, dies 
806 ( hhogtia Tio sieou, tr ' patiiarch, dus ^ 

741 Yton po kiu to (1 (ht /a kt/c ta), 4th patiiarch, dies 
692 Tki to kia fl Dti ta la), '>th ditto, dies at Mat/iurd 
, 687 Wing rhu, disciple of Sdiipatia 

6(i0 Commencenicat of Japanese biunaichy 
617 Ml elm kia fJ Mt sia la), 6tli patrianh alMagadha, dies 
604 Lao tan Ru tan), foundci of Tao tsu sect in China, dies 
590 Pho siu nil CJ FA sin nii), 7th patriaich, dies in N India 
551 CoNFDCins, b6rn in the kingdom ot Lote 
550 500 arhans of Kashmir {ka sits mi ra) preach the law 

515 Foe tho iiaii ti (3 Jioudsda nan dai), Othputriaich (Sans JBoudhdnandtj 
of Canara, dies 

487 Fou tho nil to (Sans Boudhdmita), 9th ditto, dies 
442 llie, 10th patriarch ot Central India, dies 

183 Fo na veche, 11th ditto of Pahbuthra, dus 

127 M 1 ming ta szu, 12th ditto (Sans Asvagoeha) of Benares, dies 

264 Kia pi mo io, 11th ditto of West India, dies 

Commencement of the Tstn Dynasty qf China 
212 Loung chon, 14th ditto of Cential India, dies 
161 Kia na chi pho, 15th ditto ot W India 

110 Ko 1i nan tho, makes an image of Mi le in India 

111 Lo lioei lo to, 16th )iatriarch of Kapila, dies 

74 Sung kia nan thi, 17th do , born at Chi to fa, dies 
11 Kia ye che to, ot Ma tt, 18th ditto, dies 
2 King hian fetches Buddhist scriptures fiom the kingdom of Fite tt, 

A D 22*Kteii ino lo to, ol Feiyhdna, 19th patnaich, dies 
24 to 57 Hindus carry Buddhist leligion into Java 

65 Buddhism introduced at the court of Ming it, Emp of China 
74 Tu ye to, 20th patriarch of India, dies 
117 Pho sicou plian tbeou, 21st ditto, dies, 

165 Mo non lo, ot N'ati, 22nd ditto, dies 

209 Fo le na, of Ferghdna, 23rd ditto, dies 

259 Szu ten pi khieu, of Magadha, 24th ditto, dies. 

266to 413 The PiajnCt pdrannta translated into Chinese 

300 Won lo tchhu, ot Khotan, tianslutes the Fang kouang king 
325 Pho che szu to, of Ki pm or Ckbul, 25th patriarch, dies 
372 IrtroducUon of Buddhism into KaoU (Corea ) 

382 Kieon mo lo chy, settles in China and translates Mahd Praynd, 

484 Introduction of Buddhism into Pe ts% (in Corea) 

488 Pou jou my to, 26th patnaich of India, dies. ^ 

399 Chy ta hian visits India to study 

* The Chinese MS of the Bibliotheque du Roi ends here —M Klaproth 
derives the coutmaution from othei Chinese and Japanese authors. 
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/ Genealogy of Sa'^ta, according to 
Dauddha woiks otthe Chiiitse 


the 



Japanese—and JHS^ian 

407 Introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, ^der H7afo tort. 

414 Chy fa hian returns to Ghana nyan 

429 Death of Foe fou pha tho lo, of Kapila v&stu^ who ^anslated the Hou- 
yan king in China 3 ■* 

457 Fan jo to lo {Ptajnd dhara) of S E India, 27th patriarch, dies 
499 Fou thi ta iia {Bodhl dharma), 28th patnuroli of N India, settles in 
^hina, as 1st patriarrh ot that country, dies in 508 
506 Sang kia pho lo, of Fou nan, made chief of Chinese Buddhist temples, 
by the Emperor Sman ven it , dies in 525 * 

528 Intioduction ot Buddhism into Sin to or Sxnra ^iii Coiea) 

552 Ditto into Japan 

592 Death of Hoei kho ta szn, 2nd patriarch of Cbilfh 
606 ^eng hn ta szu, drd ditto, dies ' 

629-645 Yuan honang, samanran of the Ckhm family, travels in India, and trans- '' 
lates many hooks , 

^632 General introduction of Buddhism into Tibet, under S 'ong dbzan gampo. 
651 Death of Tao tin ta szu, 4th patriarch of China 

675 Death of Uoungjin ta szu, 5th patriarch of China 

676 Tiphu ho lo, priest of Magadha, visits China and translates books. 

699 Chy chha nan tho ^ of C&bul, ditto, dies 7n 710 * 

713 lloci neug ta szu, last patriarch of China, dies 

732 Fou koung, a brahman sraniaua iisits China and translates the ques¬ 
tions of Matiju Sri, {Km kang ting king ) 

814 (about) Phan jo, priest of Cabui, settles in China, and translates the 
Houa yan king 

854 Phan jo, made Fa pao ta szu, grand master of the treasuie of religion. 
Table LIV Buddhist Chhonologt pv Tibet 

From the Vatd&iya Karpo, written at Hlassa in the year A D 1686 'Frans- 
lated tu Csoma^a Tibetan Gtammar, p 181 
B. C 962 Birth of Shaki A (C/ioiwdwwdd*) 

882 The Khla Chakra system taught by him , his death. 

88,1 The Mula Tantra compiled at Shambhala 
879 Death of Zlii h/ang, king and authoi of ditto 
878 Padma Sambhava born 
8{8 Manju Ghosha horn m China 
432 Nagarjuua born 

278 Rigs-dan-grags-pa, ascended tbe throne of ShambJiafa 
A. D 2.52 Nyan-tsan, king of Tibet, (TnorHoai,) died ^71 

618 Doctrine of “ endeavouiiiig perfection" upheld 

622 Nam-gyal, king ot Shambhala, epoch of 40i years, called 
gya-tao, commenced 
627 Srong-tsan gam-bo born 

619 Kong-cho, a Chinese princess, ariivedin Tibet 
651 Phrul-snang college, or Vihar, built at Lhassa 
728 Khri srong, king of Tibet 

747 Padma Sambhava armed in Tibet, returned to India, 802 

804 A new astronomical peiiod commented 

861 Liangtarma born, abolished Buddhism, 899 

965 Kala Chakra system introduced into India 

971 Restoration of Buddhism 

980 Atisha born 

1002 Brom-ton, the teacher, born 
1015 Sol-nag thong monastery founded 

1024 Mekha gya-tsho era terminated 

1025 Kala Chakra, or Jovian cycle, established in Tibet 
1038 Milaraspa born 

1052 Lang ritbang pa born, 

1055 Ragr^gcpliegc founded. 

1057 Lo-dang shesrab, the translator. 

1071 Monasteries ot Sangphu and Sakga founded 
1077 Tagpo-lha-je born 
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Suddkist Chronology oftihot, 

1079 Cf'aManjr monastety founded. 

1082 Raa-chhung pa bora 

1090 Kun-gah.nying-po, th^ great S&Aya Lama, bom, died 1156. 

1108 Phag->«o-grab-pa ^orn 

1)18 Period of ** deep meditation’* commenced 

1121 Yubrag pa born 

1125 Sha'kya Sri born 

1111 Nyang, the prince, bom 

1156* The Th^t monastery founded 

117 ) The Tshal monastery founded 

1177 The ^n~guug monastery founded 

1178 The Sta^ lung ditto 

1180 The great Shkya pandit born 
1185 Gung-fang monastery founded. 

1202 SliAkya Sii, of Cashmii, arrived in Tibet 

12*t0 Ter^ton Lama born 

1211 The Lang-tang monastery founded 

1223 I'he Byang and Dor ditto 

12 -td Gro gon pliagspa born, mastered Tibet 1251 

1253 (The Chho9-lung if;,ODastt,ry founded 

1288 Bo-ton born * 

1100 Ta-si-byang chhub.gyal tshan born 

1347 Theg-chhen chlios gyal bom, became Tan (king) 1347 

1 347 The»-thanq monastery folded 

I 355 Incarnation of Taong-khapa , died 1417 

1183 I'hang-long.gyul-po born 

1 189 6 e-dun-grub-pa born 

1403 Shea-rub, #the gi cat interpreter, born 

1107 Ye Ally confessioa at Lhassa, established by ditto 

1414 Karrna pa born , Breis-punga Pt/idr founded 

1117 The Sera raonasteiy founded 

1419 The Sang~nags~khat ditto 

1421 Dus-zhabs-nor-zang'gya-tsho born 

1427 The Nor monastery founded by the Sa~8kya», 

1429 Ge-legs pal-dan succeeded to the Gal-dan chair 
14 13 The Nalenda monastery was founded 
1435 The Chhab-do-hyams-glmg ditto 
14.3b Zhn-lu-legs-pa succeeded at Gal-dan, 

1437 The Pal-khor chaitya built 

1439 Lotaava chhos-kyong-zang-pabom 

1445 The Pod-kar hal lung, woik ou Lunations, Ace written 

1447 The Braa-yul monnsteiy founded 

1448 Lo-gros succeeded at Galdan 
1161 Baso ditto 

1462 The Oong-kar Vih^r founded 
1467 The Ser-doq-rhan ditto 

1470 The Byama-gting ditto 

1471 Logros-tan-pa succeeded at Gah-dan , died 1473 
1471 Incarnation ot G^‘-dun gya-tsho, died 1540 

1476 The Ta-nag thub stan-nam gyal monastery founded 

14/^ Mon-lam-pal succeeded at Gah-dan 

1500 Tahar thhen born 

1507 The Chhaa-khor monastery founded 

1535 Khas grub pal gyi sengfe born 

1541 Snod-nams gya-tsho born , died 1586 

I 571 J --—invited by Althun kb5n, a Mongol prince. 

1575 -built the Chkoa khor-ltng monastery 

1587 Yon-tan gya-tsho born , died 1614 
1615 Nag-vaug lo zang gya-tsho boin 
1618 Period of “ morality" commences 
1625 Rigs-dan sengfe, suioeeds at Gah-dan 
1639 Stan dsin chhos gyal, king of Tibet. 
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1640 Nag Tang lo sang conquair-d whold' of Tibet 
104,1 — tounded t’ e Potala (residence) 

1650 — - \i8ited China 

1666 This Chronology Lompiled at Lha,.,sa 

Tablb LV Kings of Tibet, 

To the subdt 'tsion of the count}y in the tenth century Jrom the Dep» 

tet non po , or ancient Records oj Zhonnu Pa-'l, a« Tsang , or mtd ~ 

die Tibet . extracted and translated by M A Csoma Kbtbsi 

o 

f'Nyah khii ^tsanpo—(about two hundred uud fifty ye^s B C ) 

Khri 6tsanpo hod/dd, 1 These two names may design»the same person, 
Mukhri 6tsanpo, J according to diffei eut authorities ’ 

Dingkhri Msaupo 
So khri ^titanpo 
M^r khri 2itsanpo 
ffDugs khii i^tsanpo. 
bribs khri />tsanpo 
Grigum &t8anv>o 
Spudd gang rgyel 
Esho legs 
Il^sbo legs 
Thiso legs 
Gui u legs 
AGroiig /in legs 
Isho hgs 
Za nam va td^ 
iD^ fidul-nas jrzhung btiau 
raol uum /d£ 
t nulpo /d^ 
ruol uatn 
/D4 rnolpo. 
iDc rgyeipo. 

/De Si in Atsan 
rGyel ton lung tutsan 
Khi Atsan, or KLiidGah 
dPungs fttsan 

Khri thohi rjes grogs itsan 

Lha ThothoiiyNyan Atsan—(five hundred years aftei the fiist king,) A, D, 
407, see Cliinesc list 
KhtiyNyan jrrugs Atsan 
AGro ^Nyan /dem>bu. 

Stngi 1 ^Nyun yriga 

jrNani n siong Atsan 

Srong Atsan agampo—born A D 627 

Gang sioug gang 6tsan—(died before his father ) 

Mang srong mang Atsan—(son ot Srong Atsan, &c ) 

ADus sang mangpu rj6 
ALuug nam Asrunggi rgyelpo 
Khri /dd ^tsug irtan uii^s ats'hogs 
Khri btong We Atsan—(born A if 726 ) 

Mun^ fitsanpo 

Khn td6 srong itsan (or Mutig Atsanpo ) 

Ralpa rhen , » -r. 

Khn hum Atsan dpal (or ALangdar ma »)•—A D. 900. 

oNam td4 hod srungs— (in the H)th century , anarchy ) 

dPal Akhor Atsan—^division of Tibet into several small pnneipahties.) 

AKra shis Artsdgs dpal 
SkyidWd Nyitoantgon 

dPalgyi jngon-—(occupied Maryul or LadagSm 
AKrashis ld& Mgon—(took possesuon of Spurangt ) 

ID£ ptsug mgon—(ditto of 
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Then follow the names of soin|j kin^s or princes who reigned in Gugi and 
Spuranga (or in geueial, in Ndrt), above Ga\hwal and Kamaon, rommencing 
with the 10th century At Le m Xadaga may be found the names of the kings 
that successively feigned iti tflat prinupality , but I could not procure them 
There is great confusion in the series of the princes that reigned in Ndi t, and 
their enumeiaiion would bt of little interest There are ('n Tibet several works 
containing lists of the discendants of iVy/i khii t-dnpo, the first king, whom they 
derive from the Lttaabip race, in India , but in dilfeient autbois, the orthography 
sometimes iPiiies, anti even the whole name is differently stated This, which I 
now communicite, has been taken from the Dpp-ter hon-po, “ Ancient lecords,” 
wiitten by ZHO'VNff pa'i , a teamed leligious peison, who lived some centuries ago, 
and belonged to the SL-aiya leligions seer, in gTaang, in middle Tibet —A C 

r 

TABiiH) LVI Bubmksb Chronolooical Tablk, translated in Craw- 
.1 foi d's Embassy 

B C 

6yi The grand epoch established by An>ja-na, the grand father of 
Gautama 

628 Gautama born 

608 Gautama began lo reign 

IHO Gantama obtained deihcation (became a Buddha) 

5'll Ajatasat bigan to reign 

511 Gautama died and obtained nib-b’han (annihilation) 

S 1:. 

Sn 1 The Sacied Epoch established by king Ajatasat 
620 24 His son, U-da-ja-bad-da, began to reign 
406 48 Ills son,,Muny-da, and after him, his son, Na>ga>da>sa 

485 59 Maha Sara-b’ha-wa 

478 66 His younger biother, Chnia Sam-b'ha-wa, began to reign 

472 72 Su>sa-na-ga, in Maj*)i>ma (Central India) 

451 91 H IS son Ka>la-san-ka, m Maj>ji-ma 

44J lOl Twat-ta-paong, the founder of Sa-re-k’het-ta-ra, (or Ra6*se Myo, 
vulgarly called Prome ) 

426 118 His son Bat>la-sc-na, in Maj<ji raa 

404 140 Nan-da began to reign, and was followed by eight kings of the 
same name, in Maj-ji-ma 

392 162 Chan-ta-kut-ta, in Maj-ji-ma (Chandragupta ) 

376 168 Ills son Bin-tu sa-ra, m Maj-ji-ma 

173 171 His son Twat-tn-iam, inPiome 

351 19.1 His son Ram-b’haong, in Prome 

310 214 Ills son D’ham-ma-sau-ka, in Maj ji-ma 

126 218 D’liam-ma-sau-ka received the sacred affusion (Ab’hi-se-sa) 

320 224 Prince Ma-hin-d’ha became a priest, (Rahan,) and his sister, 
Princess San g’ha-mit-ta, a priestess, (Rahan ) 

107 237 The period of the third rehearsal of the communications of Gau¬ 
tama The priest Mu-hm-d'ha went on a religions 
mission to Si-ho (Ceylon) 

131 243 Ru-ban-man, son of D’ham-ma sau-ka, began to reign in 
Prome 

289 2i'r) Death of D’ham-ma-sau-ka (litcially “hia going to Heaven ”) 

251 291 His son or giandspn, Kak-k’han, began to reign in Prome 

219 12 1 Ills “Son Khau-laong, in Prome 

182 462 His son Lak k'hong, in Prome 

118 s 96 Ills von Si-k’han, m Prome 

118 426 Hiv son s,i.|i.vak m Prome 

111 41fn T»-pa mung,mPiomt 

94 450 The commiiiiit ations of Gantama reduced to writing in Ceylon. 

6(1 484 Ta-pi-iuan’s <*011 Pi-rum, in Prome 
39 505 Ram-mak-k’ha, m Piome, and his son 
A D 

21 565 Ram-sin-gn, in Prome, and his son 
54 568 Hib son Ram-mun-cha-liu-da, in Prome 
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39 SP*) Hib brother Be-rin>da, in Pronoe, 

54 59B Hib son Mun>|ft, in Prome ^ 

56 609 Hia Bon Pu-nyan>byn, in Promo 
59 ()01 Hib brother Sa.k'ha, in Prome , 

62 606 Sa-k*hi, to Prome 

65 609 Hts younger brother, Kan-un, in Prome 

66 610 Hib elder brother, Kan-tak, in Prome 
69 613 Hib elder brother, Bin*ja, in Prome 
73 617 His son Su-man>dii, in Prome 

P B 

76 1 The Prome Epoch, established by king Su munndii 

HO 2 His son Ati-tra, in Prome ^ 

81 5 Hib brother Su«panya>na-ga-ra-chin-na, in Prome 

94 rl6 Death of king Sa>panya'na>ga>ra-chin na. 

107 29 Sa>mud-da-raj began to reign, in Pugan 

152 74 Ras-se-kynong, in Pagan 

167 P9 Phru-chan-ti, in Pugan 

242 j64 His son T’himany-rany, in Pugan 

299 221 His son Rang-mang pok, in Pagan 

324 216 His son Pok^san-lany, in Pagan ^ , 

386 >0B Bad-d’ha gaiP-sa went to Ceylon 

387 309 Pok'Sang-lany’s son, Kyaong>da-rach, began to reign. 

412 134 His son, Sany-t'han 

469 391 Muk-k'ha-man, andSu-rai 

494 416 Sany-t’han s great grandson, Ra-mwan-njya 

516 418 Sok-ton 

323 445 His son Sang-lang-kyanng-ngai 

532 454 His brother S mg-lang-puk , 

547 469 His brother K’han-laong 
557 579 Hib biother K’han-lap 
669 491 His son T’hwan-t’hok 
682 501 His son T’hwan-pi ach 
498 520 Hib son T’hwan>khyach 
613 5% Pup-pa-ehaa-ra-han 
V E 

639 1 The present vulgar Epoch, established by Pup-pa-chaa-ra-hau. 

640 2 His son-in-law, Shwe-bun-si, succeeded. 

652 14 Ills brother Pis-sun 

660 22 His son Fit-taung 

710 72 His biother Na-k’hwe 

716 78 Myang-ka-kywe 

726 88 Sing-ga 

734 96 Sing-k’hwan 

744 106 His son Shwe-laung 

753 115 His son T’he-wan-twang 

762 124 His son Shwe-mauk 

766 128 His son Chau-k’hang-naclu 

78S 147 His brother T’hwan-lwat 

829 191 His son K’hat-lu 

846 208 His brother Pyany-bya 

864 226 His son Tan-nak 

889 231 Sin-chwan, and his brother, Cha-le-nga-kwe 

914 276 His sod Sing-g’ho 

930 292 Taung sn-kri, (the mountain chief) 

945 307 Kwan-chau-Kraung-pru 
966 328 His son Kraung-cbo 
972 334 His brother Cliuck-ka-t4 
997 359 Kraung-p’baus’son Nau-ra-t’ba-cbau 
10 30 392 His son Chau-lu 
1056 418 Kyan«chach-88 
1081 443 Hib grandson Alaun-chany-su. 

1151513 His son Ku-la-kya 

t 
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ll‘^4 516 FIi 8 son Man$;>rai|-iia-rH-8ung-ga 

1157 519 Ills brother Na>ra-pa>ti-cbany>!iu 

1190 552 His son Je*ya sing-gn, or Naa-tauDK-'nya>mang. 

1212 574 His ^n Kya-ch^ 

1227 589 His son Uch-cha na 


A D V i , 

1234 595 His brother Mang k’hen-k’hye 

2771 fcl9 His son Kyany-chwa * 

1291 * 653 His son Chau-narh 

1300 662 Ta-chi-shang-si-ha-sn, in Panya 

1311 675 * ills son Cbau<mwaii oath, m Panya 

1422 684 llis son Uth>cha-na Tins year Asang>k*ha>ra chnu>r«aa 

> ' founded Chit-kuing, and began to reign 

1330 692 His elder brother, Ta-ra bya-kri, in Chit kaing Si<,iing 

1342, 704 His younger brotlierN i*chi<shang-kyany>chwd, in CUit'kaing 

1151 713,^ His son Kyany-chwa, lu Chit'kaing 

1456 718 C'lmu mwan-naeh died, and Pugan was destroyed 

1362 724 Kyany chwn’a brothi r, Mau-pa-na-ra-su, in Chit-kamg 

1 464 726 His elder lirother Ucli-cha na-praung, in ( hit-kaing This 

* year S-to-mang-bya founded Angwd (Aii),and began 

to reign , Chit-kaing and P^nya were destroyed 
1 477 7 19 Ills tathcr-in-luw, Many-kii-chwn, in Ava 

1401 763 His son Ta-ra-bya-kn, in Aia, succeeded the same year by 

Mang-kaung 

1422 784 ITis son Chany-piu-shang-si-hd-su, in Ava 

1425 78? His son Many-l’lia-gray, in Avd, succeeded tbs same year bv 

Ka-le-kye-iigo 

1426 788 Mo-»i’hBny-inang-ta-ra, 111 Aia 

1449 801 His son Mang-rai-ky iny-chwa, lu Ava, 

1442 801 Ills biotlici Na-ra-pa-ti-kn, in Ava 

1468 810 Ills son Mang-k’hauag 2ud, in Ava 

1501 861 Ills sou Shwe-nan-kyany-shang, in Avd, (proper name, Na- 

ra-pa-ti ) 

1526 888 Mo n’hany-so-hau-pwa, in Ava » 

1541 903 Un-b’haung-chan-b'hwa, in Avn 

1546 908 His son Mo-bja-na-ra-pa-ti, in Ava 

1 »51 914 Cha-kong-chany-su kyaoy-taung, or Nu-ra-pa-ti gan, in Ava. 

1554 916 Sa-to mang-ehau, in Ava 

1565 927 Piany ilmn-mang rai kyany-chwa, in Ava 

1597 959 Nyaung-rara-man-kii, in Aia 

1605 967 His sou Anauk-pak-lwan-mang-ta-ra-kn, in A\a 

1629 990 S(i-lnan, in 51 a 

1648 lOlO His son Na-dat-da-ya-ka, in Ava 

1661 1023 Ills brother Prung-mang, 111 Aia 

1672 1034 Ills son Na-ra-wara, in Ava, succeeded the same year Mang. 

rai-kyany-tang, grandson of Sa*]wan 
1698 1060 His son Man aung-ra-da-nga-da-ya-ka, in Ava 

1714 1076 His son Chang-p'hru-shang, HI Ava 

1? 43 1095 His son K’haung-thit, canted captive to llan-sa-wati. 

1752 1114 Alaung-bMiu-ra (Alompra) began to reign at Mut-cho-bo 

\ (Monchabo ) 

1760 1122 His son U-pa la-ja, at Chit kaing 

1764 1125 His brother Chaiij-p'hru-shang (Senibucn), at Ava 

1776 1138 His son Chany-ku-cha, at Ava 

1781 1143 His cousin Paung-ka-cka, commonly called Maang-mang, 

son of U-pa ra-ja, at Ava, succeeded the same year by 
^ his utti le Fa-dun-mang, or Man-ta-ra-kn, son of A- 

laung-b*ha-ra, and founder of A-ma-ra-pu-ra. 

1819 1181 His present Majesty, grandson of Pa«dan«maDg, ascended 

tlie throne at A-raa-ra-pura • 

1822 1184 Ava re-built, and made the capital. 
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Tablb LVII Chibps op Ladono and Z^mmay —(Northern Laos of 
Europeans, Yeun Shan of the Burmese J 

From the Native Records comtiUed by Dt Lt Rtrhardstfh, 1814 MS 
ad S E Bud 

576 1118 Wathoo daywa (Vksndeva) and Taka danda, founded Labong 

578 1120 1 laced Vamft on the throne (or Zamma devl), daughter of the 

kinp' of Chandapnr, widow of Cambodia raja 
35 Kings, or ** Lords of the White Elephant ” 

Aditza-woon>tba buiU the Pagoda ,> 

19 kings to ^ 

V E Btnya men yea (m Burmese, Dolana ) * 

1289 051 Benya tso men yea, changed the capital, thrice inained into Pegu ^ 

family 

1294 656 -founded Zimntay 

1111 (i9t Nga then patchoon, hi8 8on 
IJH 695 No tchuou ta yuiig 

1314 696 Na tthoon taieung 

1316 698 Ngathenpoo 

1345 707 Tbo kaiipi 6.* 

1147 709 T ‘0 boa you 

1169 711 Goona 

1377 719 Gnathen numa 

1180 742 Thambi 

1420 782 Tso Benya 

Il)j 817 Tso neat 

1461 825 Btnya yotliee 

1561 865 Tso myn ar 

15 >7 899 Benya tsay 

1142 901 Tso myne 

1541 906 Zalapaba, his daughter, called there tha Daraa mahadevl 

1558 920 Len hue myasbee, king ot Pcyw, took the town 

- —•- His son Nuiata'tso 

1628 990 Lidong family restored 

1610 992 Thadiu dama yaza of Pegu regained it 

1763 1125 Nso oung recovered Ills independence 

__ Lenbu Sheen, sonot Alomfha of took it 

1771 1116 Benya si Ban rebelled, threw off Burmese yoke, and joined 

Btmkok allegiance 

1778 1140 Chou eliee weet, present king 


Tabie LVIII Sovereigns op Cktlon 
Fiom the Ceylon Almanack, the Honorable Georof Torvoiiu’s Epitome 


B C Names 

543 Wejaya, (Vijaya) . .. 

505 Oopatissa 1st, .• • 

501 Panduwaasa, . 

474 Abhaya, 

454 Intel regnum 
417 Pundokaabbaya, (capital 
radhpura,) 

167 Mootaseewa, 

307 Devempeatibsa, 

267 Oottiya, 

257 Maha-seewa, . . 

247 buratissa, •• 

217 Sena and Goottika, 

215 Asela, « . . .. 

205 Elaala, . • • 

t 2 


Relationship of each succeeding sovereign 
The founder of the Wejayan dynasty. 
Minister—legcnt 
Paternal nephew of Wejaya 
Son of Panduwaasa—dethroned 


Maternal grandson of Panduwaasa 
Paternal grandson 
Second son 

Fourth son of Mootaseewa 
Fifth ditto , 

Sixth ditto—put to death 

Foreign usuipers—put to death 
Ninth son of Mootaseewa—deposed 
Foreign usurper—killed in battle. 
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161 

H7 

119 

119 

109 

104 


103 

100 

98 

91 

90 

76f 

62 

50 


47 

41 


19 

A D 
9 


21 

30 


^*3 

34 

35 
38 
44 

52 

60 

66 

no 

113 

125 

131 

155 

173 

183 

184 
209 
231 
239 

241 

242 
246 

248 

261 

275 

302 

330 


Kirm* of Ctyhn. 


Dootooi^aimoonoo, • • 

SaidaitiBsa, ^ 

Toohl or ThuUathaaaka, 
Luniiimti84]i lat, or lit^etissat 
Kalooima or Khallaata Naaga^ 
Walagambaboo Ist, or Watta- 
gaamini, 

Pulahattha, (usurpers,) 
Baiyiha, 

Panaymaarad, 

Peliyamaa^^aa, 

Daathiya, « 

Walagambaboo Ist 
Mahadailitissa or Mahachoola, 
Choora Naaga, 
ivooda Tissa, 

Auoola, 

Makalantissa or Kallakaum 
Tessa, . 

Baat^yatissa 1st, or Qaatikaa* 
bhaya, 

Mabadaihya Maana, or Daathi* 
ka, 

Addagaimoono or Aamanda 
Gdatnini, 

Kinihirndailla, or Kaoijaaut 
Tissa, 4 

Kooda Abhaa or Choolaabhya, 
SiDghawallee or ScewaUi, 
Interregnum 
Eilooua, or Ila Naaga, 

Sunda Moohoona, or Chanda 
Mukha Seewa, 

Yasa Siloo, or Yataalakatissa, 

Subha, . 

Wahapp, orWasahba, 

Waknais, or Wanka Naasika, 
Gajaabahoo Ist, or Gaamini, 
Mahaloomaaaa,or Mallaka N aa- 
g«» 

Baatiya Tissa 2nd, or Bhaatika 
Tissa, 

Choola Tissa,or Kanittha Tissa, 
Koohoona or Choodda Naaga, 
Koodanaama or Kooda Naaga, 
Kooda Sirinaa, or SiriNaaga 1st, 
Waivrabairatissa or Wairunssa, 
Abba Sen, or Abba Tissa, 

Sirt Naaga 2nd , 

■Weja Indoo, or Wejaya 2nd, 
Sangatusa Ist, 

Dabama Sinsanga Bo, or Sin. 

sanga Bodhi lat, . . 

Goloo Abbaya, Gotba Abhaya 
or Megbawarna Abhaya, 
Makalan Detoo Tissa 1st, 

Maha Sen, 

Kitsiri Maiwan Ist, or Kir. 

tissri, Meghawaina, 

Detoo Tissa 2nd, . 


Son of Kaawattitna 
Brother 

Youtfger son—deposed 
Elder brother 
Brother—^put to death 

Brother—depos ed. 

14 7—Foreign usarnera—snoeea. 
sively deposed and put to death 9 

J 

Reconquered tbe kingdom 
Son " 

Son—put to death 

Son—poisoned by bis wife. 

Widow 

Second son of Koodatissa 
Son 


Brothei 

Son—put to death 

Brother 

Son 

Sister—put to death. 

Maternal nephew of Addagaimoono 
Son 

Brother—put to death 
Usurper— put to death 
Descendant of Laiminitissa 
Son 
Son 

Maternal cousin 
Son 

Brother 

Son—murdered 
Nephew—deposed 
Brother.in.law 
Son—murdered. 

Brother 

Son 

Son—put to death 

Descendant of Laiminitissa—poisoned 

Do do —deposed 

Do do 

Son 

Brother. 

Son 

Brother 
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339 Bnjas or Budba Daasa, 

368 Oopatisaa 2nd, . ... 

410 Maha Naama, 

412 Senghot or Sotthi Sena, 

432 Laimint Tisaa 2nd, or Chata- 

gaabaka, 

433 Mitta Sena, Or Karalsora, 

4 U Paandu, . . . 

439 Paarinda Kooda, 

465 Khudda Paarinda, 

465 Daatthiya, 

458 Pitthiya, . 

459 Daasenkelleya, orDhaatn Sena, 

477 Sigiri Kaaoomboo, or Kaasypa 
1st, 

495 Moogallaana 1st, 

513 Koornaara Daas, or Kooniaarau 

Dhaat Sena, . 

522 Kirti Sena, 

531 Maidi Si woo, or SivSaka, . 

531 Lairoini Oopatissa Ird, 

514 Ambaherra Salamaiwan, or 

Silaakaala, . 

547 Daapuloo Ist, 01 Daattkaapa 
Bbodoi, 

547 Dalamagalau or Moogallaana 
2nd, 

567 Kuda Kitmii Maiwan Ist, or 
Kirtisn Meghdwarna, 

586 Senrwi or Maha Naaga, 

589 Aggiabodbi let, or Akbo, 

623 Aggrabodhi 2nd, or Soola Akbo, 
631 Sq^ghatissa, 

633 Boona Moogalan, 01 Laimini 
Bonaaya, 

639 Abbaseggaaheka, or Asiggaa- 
beka, 

648 Sin Sangabo 2nd, 

648 Kaloona Detootissa, or Laimina 

Katooreya, 

649 Sin Sangabo 2nd, 

665 Daloopeatissa 1st, or Dhattho- 
patissa, 

677 Paisooloo Kasoombo, or Kua- 
saypa 2ad, 

686 Dapuloo 2nd, 

693 Daloopeatiss 2nd, or Hattba* 
Datthopatissa, . . 

702 Paisooloo Sin Sanga Bo 3rd, or 
Aggrabodhi 

718 Walpitti Wasidata, or Danta- 

UftAQd&f • • • • • 

720 Hoonnonara Riandalaor Hat* 
tbadatba, . . .. 

720 Mahalaipaanoo, or Maanawam- 
ma, . 

726 Kaasiyappa 3rd, or Kasoombo, 
729 Aggrabodhi 3rd, or Akbo, 

769 Aggrabodlg 4 th, or Kuda Akbo, 
715 Mihradoo Ist, or Salamaiwan, 
795 Dappoola 2nd, .. . 


Son 

Son 

Brothel 

Son—poisoned, f 

Desi^endant of Laimini Tissa. 

Not specified—put to death 

> 

'24. 9—Foreign usupers 

Descendant of tfie orginal royal family 
—^put to death * 

Son—rommitted suicide 
Brother 

Son—immolated himself 
Son—murdered 
Maternal uncle—murdered 
Brotber-in<law 

Son*in-law ^ 

Second SOD —committed suicide 

Elder Brother 

Sou—put to death 

Descendant of the Okuaka branch 

Maternal nephew 

Son-in-law 

Brother—decapitated 

Usurper—put to death 

Maternal grandson 
Son—deposed 

Descendant of Laimim Tissa—commit¬ 
ted suicide 

Restored, and ag tin deposed 

Laimini branch—killed in battle 

Bi other of Sirisiingabo 
Okaaka branch—dep ^ed 

Son of Daloopeatissa Ist 

Brother 

Okaaka branch 

Ot iginal royal family—decapitated. 

Do do do. 

Son. 

Nephew 

Son, (capital Poltonnaroowa ) 

Original royal family 
Son 
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800 

804 

813 

8U 

838 

858 

‘>^7 
954 
904 
*i(,4 
971 
977 
*86 
‘,*)4 
997 
Ifll t 
JOiJ 

rlO'9 

lori 

1136 

1127 
1154 
1186 
1187 
1187 
11‘)6 
1196 
1196 
1167 
1200 
1202 
1208 
1209 

1209 

1210 
1211 
1211 
1214 
1235 

1266 


noi 

1303 

1314 

1319 


1347 

1361 


Mihmdo2nd, orDhaiinika<8ee> 
Jaamaiga, ( 

Aggrabodht 5th, or Akbo, 
Dappoola 3rd, or Knda Dap- 

poolu, ’ .t , 

Aggiabodhi 6th, 

Mitwella Sen, or Selaamaiga, 
Kaasiyappa 4th, or Maaganym 
Sena, or Mihindoo, 

XJdaya Ist, . 

Uda>a 2nd, . . 

Kadsij’ap^ 5tb, . . 

Kaa8iyap|)a 6{,i, . 

Diippoola 4th, . 

DappooU 5tn, 

IJdaya 4id, . . 

Sena 2ii(l ... . 

Udaya 4th, 

Sena 3rd, 

Mitiindoo Ird, 

*'eii.fr4lh, < 

Mihindoo 4tli, . 

Infen cgnum, 

Wejay ibahoo 1st, or Siusan-v 
g tho 4tU, 

Tn^ ibiilinn 1st, 
it Iuinah ihoo 1st, . 
Ciijiabalion 2nii, 

Pi ik itmabuhoo 1st, 

W iiayabahon 2nd, 

Mihindo 5tli,or KitscnKisdaas, 
Kirti Nissanga, 

Weiabahoo, 

WikrBmabahoo 2nd, 
Chondukanga, •. 

Lrelairati, 

SaaliBsaniallawa, 

Kalyoanawati, 

Dbarmaasookn, 

Nuyaanga or Ntkaoga, 
Ijeela-v^ati, . 

Lokaisweia let, 

Leclawati, . 

Pnndi Frakrama Bahoo 2nd, 
Maagha, . 

"Wejayabahoo lid, (cap Dam- 
badmta,) , < • 

Kahkaala Sahitya Sargwajnya, 
or Paandita Prakrama Bahoo 
3rd, 

Bpsat Wejftya Bahoo 4th, 
Bhutraneka Bahoo 1st, 
Prakiama Bahoo 3rd, < ■. 
Bhuwaneka Bahoo 2nd, (at Haa- 
Itaailapura,) 

Pandita Prakrama Bahoo 4th, 
"Vl^nny Bhuwaneka Bahoo Ird, 

'Wejaya Bahoo 5th, . 

Bhuwaneka Bahoo 4 tb,(at Gam- 

pttlOfJ . • « ... 

Prakrama Bahoo 5th, 


Son 

Brother 

Son 

Cousin 

Son 

Grandson 

Brother 

Son 

Nephew and son-in-law 
Son-in-law. 

Son 

Not specified 
Brother 
Not specified 
Do do 
Do do 
Not specified 
Son—minoiy 

Bi other—carried captive to India 
during the Solee'in conc^uest 
Soleean vice-royalty 

Grandson ot Mihindoo 4th 
Brotlier 

A disputed succession. 

Son ot Maauaabarana. 

Nephew—murdered 
Usurper—put to death 
A prinee of Kaalinga 
Son—put to death ^ 

Brother of KirtiNissanga—put to death 

Nephew—deiiosed 

Widow of Pi akramabahoo—deposed 

Okaaka branch-deposed 

Sister of Kirti Nissanga 

Not specified—a minor 

Minister—put to death 

Restored, and again deposed. 

Usurper— deposed 

Again 1 estored and deposed a third time 
U surper—deposed 
Foieign usurper 

Descendant of Sirisangabo 1st. 


Son 

Son 

Brother 

Son of Boaat Wejayabahoo. 


Son of Bhuwenekababoo. 


1 

J 


Not specified 


t 



Kings of Ceglon—-t^justtHg epochs 



1371 WikrttmBahoo 3rd» (at iTancfy,^ Conain. 
1 ^78 Bhuwaneka Bahoo 5th, , 

1 )98 Wrjaya Bahoo 5th, or T^eera { 


Bahoo, 

1410 Sm Prakrama Bahoo 6th, (at 
Kotta,) . . 

1462 Jayaa Bahoo 2itd, 

1464 Bhuwaneka Bahoo 6th, 

14/1 Pandita Prakrama Bahoo 7th, 
1485 Wira Prakratna'Bahoo 8tb, 
1505 Dhama Prakrama Bahoo 9th, 
1527 Wejaya Bahoo 7th, 

1534 Bhuwaneka Bahoo 7th, 


^I^ot specified 

Maternal grandson-^put to death 
Not specified 
Adopted BOX! 

Bi other ot Bhuwaneka Bahd'o CtL. 
Son 

Brother—murderedJ 
Son ' 


1542 Dtn Juan Dharmapaala, Grandson 

A Malabar, at Yapahoo 
Portuguese, at Colombo 
Weedjye Raj.a, atPailamda Nowera 
Raaiastngha, at Aimaaawelle 
Idirimaaney Sunya, at Seven Kprlet 
Wikiarna Bahoo, at Kandy 

1581 Raajasiogha 1st, .• Son of Maayaadunnai, 

1592 Wiiuala Dharma, . . Original royal family 

1604 Senaaratena, or Scnerat, . Brotaer 
1635 Raajasingha 2nd, Son 

Koomnara-tanga, brother ‘ 

Wijaya Paala, Brother 

1685 Wimala Dharma Sunya 2nd, Son of Roajaaingha 
1707 Snwira Piakiama Nurendra- 


singha, or Koondasuala, Son ' 

1739 Snwejaya Raujasingba, or Han> 

gurankttta, Brother-m-law 

1747 Kirtisn Raajasingha, Brothei-m-law 

1781 Raajaadhi Raajasingha, Brother 

1798 SriB Vikrama Ranjasiagba, Son of the late king’s wife’s sister, de. 

posed by the English, and died in 
captivity 


In the native mode of recording the lengths of individual reigns, without refer, 
ring them to a fixed epoch, anachionisms are unavoidable Mr Toiinouh has 
judiciously applied the following fixed points to correct the foregoing table 

B C 543 The landing of Vijaya, in the year of Buddha's death 

307 The Mission from Dharmhsuka to establish Buddhism in Ceylon 
104 The conquest of Ceylon by the Malabars * 

90 The founding of Abhayagtri by Walo gaurbahu 
A D 209 The date of the Vaitfiliya heresy, in Vaivahara’s reign. 

252 The revival of ditto, in the reign of Gold Abhaa. 

301 Death of Makasen, 4 years anachronism 

545 Another revival of the Vaitfiliya heresy, in Ambafcaira’sareign. 

848 Origin of the Vijra waadiya heresy, in Mitwella S^n’s rdlgn. 

1153 The accession of Prfikrama Bdhfi, 6 years anachr 

1200 Ditto of Sahasa Mallawa, by Dambulla rock inscription, A. B 1473. 

1266 Ditto of Panditta Prdkrama Bhhfi 3rd, error 7 years 

1347 Ditto of Bhuwanika Bfibfi 4th. 

In the remaining portion of the history of Ceylon, other materials have not 
been wanting for the adjustment of its Chronology 



I Greeks Dynasties of Syria—Asia Minor-—‘Parihia—Sactria 

Tad LB LIX Gkbkk Dynasties in Asia, founded after the death of 
Alexander th^ Great, by his generals, 8sc 

B C 


{{4 ALEXANDB>fi the Great ,.bom 1^6 died 323 

» e__ _ ' 


B 

3ir 

’ Sprtit ' 

Seleurns I Nicanor 

f 

140 Antiochug,VlI Sidetes. 

281 

Antiochus 1 Soter 

127 Alexander II 

259 

Antiochus II Theos 

121 Seleucns V * 

244 

Sel^ncns II Callinirua 

120 Antiochus VHl Grypbns. 

226 

Seleucns III Ceraunus 

112 Antiochus IX Cyzicenicus. 

222 

Antiochu&Ill Magnus 

Arhaeus v 

94 Seleucns VI 


93 Antiochus X Euscbes. 

187 

Seleucns IV Philopator 

92 Antiochus XI 

174' 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes 

91 Philip, and ' 

164 

Antiochus V Eupator 

90 Demetrius HI Euchares 

162 

Bemctiius I Soter 

85 Antiochus XII (Dionysius of 

150 

Alexandei* I Bala 

Josephus ) 

145 

Demetnus II Nicator 

81 Tigranes, of Armenia 

144 

Antiochus VI Theos 

1 61 Antiochus XIII Asiaticus 

144 

Tryphon , 

Syria became a Roman province. 


^«ia Minor 

Known Kings of Baetna 

•B C 


B C 

,i09 

Antigonns 

255 Theodotns I 

'298 

Demetrius Polioicetes , 

243 Theodotus II 


Parthia 

220 Euthydemus, of Magnesia 

B C 


195 ApoUodotus 

253 

Arsaccs I 

Menander, king of India 

231 

Tindates* » 

Heliocles (’) 

196 

Artahanes 

Demetrius, son of Eutb 


Phriailatins 

181 Eucratides the Great 


Phrahates 

146 Eucratides 11 


Mithradates 

125 Destruction of the Bnctnan Em¬ 


Phrahates II 

pire by the Tartarg and Scy¬ 


Artabanes II 

thians 


Mithradates 11 

New names discovered on Greek coins 


Mnaskires 

dug up in the PanjAb, connecting the 


Sinatroces 

Bactnan with the Hindu dynasties 


Phrahates III 

Agathocles. 


Mithradates HI 

PantaleOn 


Orodes 

Diomedes 

22 

Phrahates IV 

Antilakides. 


Phrahutaces 

Lysius 


Orodes II. 

Philoxenus 


Vonones T Antimachns 


Aitabanes HI 

Nonua 


Gotarces *' 

Mayus. 


Bardanus 

Kodus. 

A. D 

Vonones 11. 

Azns. 

52 

VologesLS 

Azihsus 

99 

Pacorus 

Hermaeus 

118 

ClKisroes 

Unadpherrus 

160 

Moneses 

Kaduphes Choranus 

167 

Vologescs II 

Oohenio Kadphises 

195 

Vologeses HI 

Rao Kaneikos. 

215 

Artabanes IV 

Rno nanoiao oerki korano, (the 

235 

Aitazerxes, King of Persia, 1st senes here falls into the Ga¬ 

ol the Sassamdse See Table nouj group ) See Table XXIX 

LXVIH 


* The family name Araaees is applied to all the princes of Pqrthin, hence called 
the Arsandte, and la almost the only one visible on their coins then title« are mtgaa, 
diitatos, euergeta, eptphanes, zentos, theos, nikaloi, phttelhnos, thcopalor, Sfc 
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Tablr lx Mythological period bf Pet stan history 

Peshdddtan dynasty ^ 

Kaiumars, by eome supposed Adam, or Noah, reigued at Balkh 
Siamek his sob, 

Hoshang^ 

TImmiiiath, surnamed Deoband 
Jarnnhid, reigned at Pcrsepolis 
Zoliitk, sarnamed Alvani, an invader 
Fend An, restored by Kawa the blacksmith 
Irfij 

Koshang 

ivfanuehehr 

Naudar 

Afrasiab, king of Tnrkistdn 
Zab, bi other of Naudar 
Ghorshasp 

Katanian dynasty 
Kai-kobdd, fkat sigaifies the mighty ) 

Kai-Ka%uB, sun oi grandson Rustem his general 
Kai-Klidsru, g« undbon Cyrus the great. 

Loharasp, son of Orond Shdh (Cambyses omitted 

Gushtasp, his son Ilystaspes of Grecian history 

Isfendiar, his son Apanda oi Astyages of do 

Kai Babman, oi Ardeshir darhzdast. Artaxerxes Loiigimanus 

Homai, daughter and wife of do 

Darab, son of do 

Dara, his son the Darius overcome by Alexander the Great 
[The Muluk-tawAif, or Petty kings, following Alexander, called by the Per¬ 
sians the Ashkanlans and Askyhamanh, have been given above as the Araacidie 
of the Greeks ] 

Tablu LXI Kings of Fbrsia, of the Sassantan race, 

A D 

22 i 1 Ardeslilr-BabegAn ben S&sftn, or Artaxerxes 

218 2 fehahpAhi, Sbaphr, or Sapor, captured Valerian 

271 1 Hoiinurd or Hormisdas 

273 4 Bahaitlm oi Varanes 

279 5 Bahai 4ni or Varanes II 

29b 6 Bdhai&m or Varanes III 

297 7 Nars^ or Narses, conquered Armenia and Galenus 

303 8 Hormuzd or Hormisdas II. 

110 9 bhahphhr or Sapor II 

180 10 Ardeshir or Artaxerxes II 

384 11 ShahpAhr or Supoi III. 

389 12 Bahai Am or Varanes IV 

399 13 Yezdegird or Isdegerde. 

420 14 BaharAm-gaur or Varanes V, visited India. 

440 ll Yezdegird or Isdegerde II. 

457 lb Hormuzd or Hormisdas HI 

457 17 FliAz or Perose, allied with Khakan of Huns 

488 18 Bdlas, Palash, or Balasces. 

491 19 KobAd or Cavades. 

498 20 Jaraasp 

531 21 KhoarO, Kesri, (Nushirvan,) or Chosrocs 

579 22 Hormuzd or Hormisdas IV, deposed by his general. 

589 23 Khosrh-Parvlz, Kesri, or Cbosroes II put to death by 

628 24 K«»bAd ShtrAyieh or Siroes 

629 25 Ardeshir III or Adeser Anarchy 

629 26 ShahnAr or Sarbazas 

fiOB 07 PurAn-Dokht. 
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Khahf»-^of Damagcm—of Baghdad 


A. D 

£31 28 Azermi-Dokbt ‘ 

631 29 Ferokh'Zad-BaklAyar 

^ 6-12 30 Yezdegird or ^sdegarde III, overthrown by Musnlmhas 641 

Table LXTI Khalifs, vicegerents or successors of Mahomed 
Muhammbd BEN Abd-allah, toAoae death occurred in the 11/A 
Hcjra fra, or A D 632 


or 

of 


[FhiB and the following from Mareden’e Nuinismata Onentaba } 


A H 

A D * 


11 

632 

1 

Ababekri 

1 ^ 

614 

2 

Omar 

21 

644 

1 

Othmdnn 

35 

656 

4 

All 

40 

661 


Husan ben AH, retired at Medina—Hosein killed at Kerbela 
Race of Ommtah, retgning at Damascus. 

41 

661 

1 

Mukwiah 

60 

680 

2 

Yczld ben Mu&wiah 

64 

684 

1 

Mu&wiab II ben Yezid , 

64 

684 

4 

Abdallah ben Zobeir 

84 

684 

5 

MerwAii ben Hul-akem 

65 

684 

6 

Abd-ul'inalek ben Merwan 

86 

705 

7 

Walld ben Abd-ul malek 

96 

714 

8 

Soleim^n ben Abd«ul*malek 

99 

717 

9 

Omar ben Abd-uUaz'iz 

101 

720 

10 

Yezid II ben Abd>ul*malek. 

105 

724 

11 

Ht^ahAm ben Abd-nUmalek 

125 

743 

12 

Walidll ben Yezid 

126 

744 

13 

Yezid III benWalid 

126 

744 

14 

librdbim ben Walid 

127 

744 

15 

MerwAn II ben Muhammed, deposed and slain 

Race ((f Al-Abb6a, retgning at BaghdM. 

1^12 

750 

1 

AbOl Abbks aUsaffab 

136 

754 

2 

Almanafir 

158 

775 

3 

AUMahdi ben aUMansdr 

169 

785 

4 

A1 H&di ben al Mahdi 

170 

786 

5 

Harfin al-Kasbid ben al-Mabdi 

193 

809 

6 

Al-Amin ben aURashld 

198 

813 

7 

AI-Mhmnn ben al-Rashld 

Ibrdbim ben al-Mahdi, competitor, 817*—818 

218 

833 

8 

Al'Mbtasem billah ben al-Rasliid 

227 

842 

9 

AUWAtbek-billah ben al'Mbtasem. 

212 

847 

10 

Al-Motawakkel ala’Uab ben Mbtasem 

247 

861 

11 

^All-Mostanser billah ben Motawakkel 

248 

862 

12 

Al-Mostkin billah ben Muhammed ben Mbtasem. 

252 

866 

11 

AUMbtaz billah ben Motawakkel. 

255 

869 

14 

Al-Mohtadi billah ben WAthek 

256 

870 

15 

Al'Mbtamed ala*llab ben Motawakkel, Egypt independent 
Muwaffek billah, his coadjutor, irom 871 to 891 

279 

892 

16 

Al-Mbtadhed billah ben Muwaffek 

289 

902 

17 

Al'Moktaft billah ben Mbtadhed , provinces independent 

295 

908 

18 

Al-Moktader billah ben Mbtadhed, murdered by a eunuch 

320 

932 

19 

Al-KAher billah ben Mbtadhed 

S22 

934 

20 

AURadht billah ben Moktader, Amir ul omra powerful. 

829 

940 

21 

Al-Motakl billah ben Moktader 

133 

944 

22 

Al-Mostakfi billah ben Motakf 

334 

946 

23 

Al'Moti liliah ben Moktader 

363 

974 

24 

AI'Tai billah ben Motf ^ 

881 

991 

25 

Al-KAder billah ben Ishak ben Moktader 

422 

1011 

26 

AUKAim beamrillah AbO Jkfar Abd-Allah ben KAder. 

467 

1075 

27 

Al'Moktadi billah Abu’l Kasem Abdallah ben Muhammed 
ben KAim 
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Khalifs — Samamans — Ghazneviiea—Seljukiam 


487 1094 28 AUMostadber billab ben Mok4adi 

512 1118 29 AUMostarshed oillab ben ^ostadher 

529 1115 30 AI-Rbabed billah ben MoBtarabed 

5 10 1136 31 A1 Muktafi beamrtllah ben Mostadher 

555 1160 32 Al-l^ostanjed biUah ben Moktafi 

566 1170 33 Al-Mostadhi beamriUah ben Mostanjed 

575 1180 14 AUNksar aldin illah ben Mostanjed, professes Shia doctrine# 

622 122 > 15 Al Dbkher beamnllah Mnhamined ben Nsber 

623 1226 16 Al-Mostanser biUah AbO Jktai A1 MansOr ben Dh&her 

640 1242 17 Al-Mostksem billah AbO Ahmed Abd'AUab ben Mostauser 

In the year 656, (1258,) BaghdAd was besieged and tak«n4>l^he Moghul Chief 

Hui.a.'6u, grandson of Jenghiz Kha'n, and the Khahf Mosta&kn put to death 

It 

Table LXIII Samanian or Sama'ni' Dynasty, of Bokhara, Khordsdn 

and Persia 

A II A D 

261 874 Nasr ben Ahmed, great grandson of Sam&n, a robber chief, ap* 

pointed governor of Bokh&ra by the Kh&lif Mbtamed 
279 892 Ismitl beu Ahnud 
295 907 Ahmed ben Ismail 

101 911 Masr ben Ahmed 

311 941 N&h ben Nasr 

343 951 Abd>nl malek ben NOh, 

350 961 Ai-MansOr ben Nfth ‘ 

* 366 977 NOh ben Al-Mansdr 

187 997 AI'MinsOr ben NOh, deposed and blinded. 

389 998 Abd-ul*malek ben NOh, ovei turned by the Ohaznavla 


Table LXIV Ghaznbvide Dynasty of Persia and India, including 
Khorasan, Maver-ul~nahr, Bokhara, SfC Capital GhasnC 
A II AD 

365 975^ Sabaetagin, aTuikisIi slave of Alpteghin, a general in the service 

of SuHdn NOU of the bumanides, held government of Ghazni, 
and Khordsdn 

187 997 Ismael appointed successor, bat displaced by 

187 997 Saltkn yemin ud-daulat abol kasim Mahmuo 

421 1030 Mubammed, his son, deposed instantly 

421 1010 Masaud, another son, deposed and killed 

412 1041 Muhammed, restored, and again deposed 

411 1042 Maudud, son of Masaud 

4 to 1048 Shams ad<dia allah Saif nd-danlab, ABDURBASHin 
444 1052 Ferokhzad, son of Masaud. 

451 1059 Malek Mouidd Ibra'him. 

481 1088 Julal ud-din Masaud, or Abnsaid. 

.508 1115 Arslan bhkh. 

512 1118 Bahram Shdh 

548 1153 Nizam nd-din Khosru Sh&h 

579 1183 Ghazni taken by Shahab ud-dtn, and the Ohori dynasty establish* 

ed (See Tab LXXIU 


Table LXV Sulta'nb of the Sblju'k Dynastv 

[The grandsons of Selju'k, a Turk of the tribe of Khazar or Ghaz on the Cas* 
plan, Toghrul-beg and Jdfer*beg Daoikd, were in the service of MahmOd of 
Ghazni In A. H 429 (1036), the former resisted Mashud, and received 
investiture as Sultdn of Khoraskn from the Kb&lif Thathree branches of 
the Seljdk family settled in HamadAn, KermAn, and Rum or Anatolia —Mars* 
den*s Or Num J 

I • Seljvk dynasty of Iran or Persia. 

AH AD 

429 1037 Rokn ud-din Abnthaleb, Toobrel bboh, MahmAd. 

455 1063 Alp Arslan, Abushajia Azz ad*din 

K 



Seljuks of Persia — Kerman — Rum—Atahegs of Irdk- 


465 

1072 

485 

1692 



498 

1104 

498 

1105 

511 

1118 

Stt 

526 

1141 

1131 

527 

1132 

529 

1134 

547 

1152 

647 

1152 

562 

'1157 

554 

1159 

5 >5 

1160 

571 

1175 

431 

1011 

465 

1072 

467 

1074 

489 

1096 

494 

1100 

546 

1141 

551 

1156 

565 

1169 


III 

H 

A D 

470 

1077 

478 

1085 

485 

1092 

501 

1107 

510 

1116 

551 

1156 

584 

1188 

588 

1192 

596 


600 

1203 

600 

1203 

607 

1210 

616 

1219 

634 

12 46 


C43 1245 

655 r^57 

666 1267 

682 1283 

Tablis lxVI 


Malekslhali, Moa' ud-dia ubul fateh 

Barkiarok, rokn ud'dtn abulmozaffer k&“inr in his rein'll the 
^nnpire waadivided, he retaining Persia , Gliiiis ud <dii V'liiiaui* 
ined, Syria and Aderbijdn and Moaz ud>dia buihan ^anjiai, 
Kherds&n SiViA Maveiulnahr, «, 

Malek bhah, hiD son, deposed 

Muhaumed, chosen Sultan 

Mahmud, MoghiAth ud<>dia Abul Chsem. 

Daoud, hih son, deposed 

Mvsaud, Ghiath nd'din, deposed 

To\ ir(fj, son of Mnhammcd 

Mctsuud, re-established 

Malik Shah, son of Mahmud, deposed 

Mahmud, grandson of Dogiakhdn, at Merv 

IVj^uhamtned, his son, at Hamadun 

Suleimkn Shkh, killed 

Arstkn Shah, son ot Toghicl, son of Muhamined 
Toghrcl Shuh, his sou 

II Shtjuk dynasty of Ke\ man 
Kadherd, oi Karut bcgh, installed by Toghrelbegh 
Sultan Shah, his son 
Turan Shkh 
liaii Shkh 
Arslhn Shhh 

Moghiath ud-din Muhamined 
Toghreh Shah 

Bahrain, Arsldn, and Turan Shhh dispute succession 
Mohammed Shdh, dispossessed by Malik dinar 581-1187 

Seljuk dynasty of Rum or Anatolia Capital Icontutn 

Sultim&n ben Kotlumish ' 

Interrt*gnum ot seven years 
Daoud Kilij Arshin bim buleimdn. 

Saisiin ben Kilij Arslkn 
Masknd bill Kily Aisltin 

Azz-ud-din Kilij Arslhn ben Mashud, destroyed Ist crusade army 
Kotb-ud-din Malek Shah ben Kihj AisWn, deposed 
Ghias-ud-din Kai Khosru ben Kilij ArslAii, deposed 
Rukn-ud din Suleimku ben Kihj Arslan, deposed 
Kilij Arslun ben Rukii-ud-din, deposed 
Ghias-ud-din Kai Khosru, (restoied ) 

Azz-ud-diu Kai Kan'i hen Kai Khosiu 
Ala-ud-din Kai Kobiid ben Kai Khosru 

Ghids-ud-dln Kai Khosru bin Kai Kobkd, invaded hy the Moghul 
Princes, descendants ot JcnghizKhhn {See I ao j 

Azz-ud-diu KaiKdus, m nominal conjunction with his brothers, 

Rttkn-ud-din and Ala-ud-din, sons of Kai Khosru 
Rukn-ud-din Kilij Arslan 
Ghihs-ud-din Kai Khosru ben 

Mashud ben Azz-ud-diu Kai Knus, died 708 loUH 

Atabbos of l«A'K. ruling Ministers under the latter 
Princes of the Setjukian race 

Mosul Branch. 


A. H A D 
521 1127 

540 1145 

544 1149 

565 1170 

576 1180 


Im&d ud-din Zengi. 

Seit ud-din Glihzi ben Zengi 
Kotb ud-din Maudud brn Zengi 
Al-Moaz Seif ad dm Ghazi ben Maudud. 
Azz ud-din Masdud ben Maudud 
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589 
€97 

615 

616 
619 
657 

^ Haleb (Aleitpo) Rranch» 

521 112/ Iin&d ud-diii Zengi 

540 1145 Malek al-Adel N6r ud-dJn Mtlinid ben Zengj 

rAl-Malek aB>Salah Ismdil ben Nui ud dm M hmfid 

>77 1181 Imdd nd-din Zengi ben Kotb ud din b( i/ Maudud, delivered 

ro^ to S'dah ud-dln 01 Saludin 

liy? t^otb ud-dui Mulittmmed ben Iindd ud-dln, at n 

TABbt LXVII 1 uRCOMAN Obtokitb Princes, reigning in Mardin and 

Mwfarkin, Syria 

II GM/i bei^Oituk, seized Jerus lem and Mardin 
516 1122 HuB6m-Qd>diu Timurtitsh ben ul GIih/i 
547 1152 Nejm-ud'din Abu’l Modbaffer Albi ben Tiinurtdsh 

572 1176 Kotb-ud-diu 11 Ghbzi ben Albi (or Alpi) 

580 1184 Husflm-nd-dSti YOluk Ar Ikn ben Kotb>ud-dfn 

597 ’ Malck>ul Marisdr Nast,r>ud-dfu Ortok Ardldu ben KoHi-nd-din 

6.17 12 19 Makk us>Said Najm>ud-d{u Ghizi ben N/iser-ud>dia Ortok 

651 1255 Malek ul-Modhaller Kara Arslan ben Nejm-ud'diu 

691 1291 Shams-ud-din DAoud << 

691 1291 Malek ul MansOr Najm-ud-dln Ghkzi. 

712 1112 Albi Malek al-Adil Itti{id>ud-din All 

712 1J12 Malek as-bdleh Sbama*ud-dia Sklah 

• Orto KITES tetgmng at A'mid and Kheifa 
A H A D 

490 1097 Sokm&n ben Oitok 

498 1104 Ibrahim ben Sokmdn ' 

522’ 1128 Kukn ud-dm Dkoud. 

544 ’ Fakbr ud-dln Kark ArsUn beo Dkoud 

562 1166 Ndr ud>din Muhammed beu Kark Araldn. 

581 118 1 Kotb ud-din Sokmiia ben Muhammed 

597 1200 Malek as &klah Nksev nd-din Mahiukd 

618 1221 Malek al-Masaud beu Mahk as>balab Mahmfid 

629 12dl Melek aUKdmel, nephew of Salah nd-din, (SaUdin,) took A'mld 


Nfir ud-din (Bedrud-din) Arsl&iaShah ben Mas’dud 
Malek al-Kklier Azz nd-din Maskud ben N4r ud-din. 
N6i ud-din Arslan hhdh ben Kuher 
Nfisar ud-din Mabmfid beu Kahkr 
AI.Mul<?k al-Rabim Bedi ud-dtn L6lu 
U-Malek as-SiUah Ismkil ben Lfild 


Table LX VIII 
A D 


The Mogol or Moohel empire of Tabtar\ 
Karakurm 


Capital* 


120t> Jenghiz Kha'n, or Timugin declared empeioi, on the 0»om iivci 
1227 Tull Kbdn, his son, regent during lutcriegnuui 
1241 Oktai Kbkn, son of Jengbiz 

Tourakina Khatun, bis wife, regent for 4 ynars 
1246 Gaiuk Khdn, son of Oktai 
1248 Ogoulganraish, his wife, regent on his death 
1251 Msngu Khkn, died in 1259 

The Empiie of the Mogols was subsequently divided into different branches, 
in China, Persia, in Kapehak, &c * 

1260 Kublai Khkn, succeeded in China, and founded the Yuen dynasty 
1240 Zagatai K^an, son of Jengbiz, founded Zagatai branch in Tiansoxiana 
1226 Tusbi Khan, another son, founded Kapehak dynasty 
[For these dynasties of the Tartars, and those of the Huns, Chinese, &c see 
De Guignes’ Hutoire dea Huna j 
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Tablk LXIX MooHSL-TAHrAR or Il-Khanian Dynasty of Prrsia 

On the death of ISIanob Kha'k son of JxNOHiz Kha^K, the sovereignty of 
Persia was assumed by his brother 

A H A D « 

637 Hulhgu or Halaku li-Khi(n 

66 I 1264 Abhga or Abdka Il-Kh6u, hts son 

681 1282 Nikudar Oglan, 7th son of Hulaku, on conversion to Muha- 

inedanism, took the name of Ahmed Khdn 
681 1284 Argf"''in Kaan, son of Abaga 

690 1291 Kai-lsUi«tu Kaan, ditto 

694 ri291 Baufu Kaan, son of Targhih, 5th son of Huliku. 

691 1291 Gliariin Kaan MubmOd, eldest son of Arghdn 

701 1 ^01 Ghi48-ud din Au-gaptu, Khoda bandah Muhammed 

716 1116 Abu bkid Bahkdur K.h6n, his son, on whose death m 
716 1115 the dynasty became dependent 

747 ld46 Andsbirvkn Invasion of Taimfir or Tamerlane (See below ) 

Tab IB LXX IV/oghbl Sultdns o/TKhoea'sa'n 

795 1191 Kutb*nd-dln Ami'r Timv'r Gdrg&n S&hibkiran (Tamerlane) con> 

< quered Baghdad, invaded India, &c 

807 1404 Khalil Sultkn, sou of Mifan Shdh, deposed 

Shdh Rokh, behadur Snltin 
850 1447 Ulugh Beoh, Malak us said, of Khiva 

85J 1449 4.bdui Latif Mirza, his son 

854 1450 Baber Mirza, Sultan Abul Casern 

861 1456 Mirza Shah Mahmud, deposed 

861 1456 Abu Said, son of Ahmed fSee MogheU of India ) 

—— " ■■ Jiadighiar, grandson of Shah Rokh 

805 1470 Sultkn Hosetn Mirza, grandson of Omar 

901 1505 Budi ezzaman, his son, took refuge with the Sufis 

Tablk LXXI Kings of Persia of the Sopht, Sufi, or Safi Race 

Juneid, a descendant of Safi ud-din, a Sophi or mystic philosopher, being 
expelled from Aderbijdn by the Turcoman ruler Jehan Sh4h, estabhshed himself 
m Shtrwdn llis gtandson 
A H A D 

905 1499 Ismfiil al SfiB ben Sheikh Haidar, united conquered provinces 

and assumed sovereignty of Persia and Khordsdn 908-1502 
912 1525 Shfih Tabmfisp ben Ismdil 

981 1575 ShAh Ismhil II ben TahmAsp 

985 1577 Muhammed Khodabandah ben TahmAsp 

994 1585 Hamzah ben Muhammed, or Amtr Hams 

994 1585 ShAh IsmAil ben Muhammed 

994 1585 ShAh AhbAs ben Muhammed 

1019 1629 ShAh Sufi ben Saft Mirza ben Abbas 
1052 1642 ShAh AbbAs II ben ShAh Safi 

1077 1666 SoleimAn ben ShAh AbbAs 

1106 1694 ShAh liusem ben SoleimAn, last of the Sufis. 

ShAh TahmAsp II ben ShAh Hnsein, abdicated, 

1115 1722 Mahmfid, an AfghAn, invaded Persia, and usurped 

11 17 1725 Asbraf, an AfghAn, defeated by Nadir kali 

1242 1710* ShAh TahmAsp, nominally restored, murdered 1737 

1145 1712 AbbAs III beu TahmAsp 

1148 1736 Na'bih Shah or NAdir SultAn, proclaimed kiii||;. 

1160 1747 Adel ShAh, nephew and murderer of Nadir 

1161 1748 IbrAhlm, Ills brother 

1161 1749 ShAh Rokh, blinded, driven to KhorAaAn. 

1163 1750 SoleimAn, or Mirza Seid Muhammed. 
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1163 1750 Ismilil ben Syed Muttafa, uuder^regenry of Ali'Meidnn 
1173 1759 Mtthttmmed Kerim KhAu Zendi, held power under title of 
Wakil 

1193 1779 Zeki KhAn, usurped on liis deatl^ muideied % 

1193 1779 Abd'l Fatba KhAn, son of Krritn, blinded 
1193 1779 SAdik l^An, brother of do 

A’ MurAd KhAn assumed title of Wakil 
1199 1785 JAfar KhAn, son of Sadik, murdered 
1203 1789 Lutf Ah* his son, defeated by 
1209 1794 A'ghA Muhammed KhAn KAjar, an eunuch, 

1211 1797 Fat-ha Ah SbAh KAjAr, died 1834 

• r 

Tablii. IJCXll Patan, Afghan or Ghori Sultans *of Hikdvitan 

Capital Dehh ' 

A II A D 

588 1192 Shahab ed*dtn Abtt’l-Mazaffer Muhammed ben §Am b 1 GhAri, ma> 

lek Ghisnih 

602 1206 Kotb ed-din Ibek or Eibek {Itt Turk dynasty ) 

607 1210 AiAm Shah ben Ibek 

607 1210 Shams ed-dt^ Altemsli, a slave of Ibek 

6 (3 1215 Rukn cd>din FirAz SbAh ben Altemah 

634 1236 SnUAneh Reztah benet Alfemsh 

637 12 19 Mbarz ed>dla Blram SbAh hon Iltemsh 

610 1242 AlA cd'dln MasUdA ShAh lien FlrOz SbAh i 

643 1245 NAser ed>diD Mahmdd ben Iltemsh 

664 1265 GhiAs ed-dtn Balm Balban 

685 1286 Mbazz ed-din Kai-Kobad u 

688 1289 Jelal ed-din FirUz Shdh Khilji (2nd Turk, or Khiljt ) 

695 1295 AlA ed-din Mi/nAMMfo Shah Sekander SAnl 

716 1316 ShahAb ed-din Omar ben AlA ed-din 

717 1317 Kotb ed-din MubAnk bfaah Kbilji, murdered by 

NAsei ed-din Kbosru, usurper 

721 H2^1 GhiAs ed-dtn Tcohlak Shah, {\rd Turk dynasty ) 

725 1324 Muhammed Shah ben Tughlak 

752 1351 MoAzem Mobedzeb FirOz Shah ben SalAr Rajab 

790 1388 Gliias ed-din Tughlak SbAh II ben Fat-ha KhAn 

791 1389 Abu-bekr ShAh ben Ziffer KhAn 

793 1391 NAser ed-dtn Muhammed ShAh ben FtiAz ShAh 

796 1393 AlA ed-din Sekander ShAh HumAyAn ben Muhammed SliAh. 

796 1393 NAser ed-din MabmAd Shah ben Muhammed ShAh, overcome by 

816 1413 Daulat KhAu LAdt, a Patan [Taimur ShAh , last of Khiljis 

817 1414 Kiser or Khizer KhAn ben Soltman, under Taimur, (4/A «r Sadaf ) 
824 1421 Mbazz ed-dtn Aba*l Fat-ha MubAnk ShAh ben Khirer 

837 1433 Muhammed SbAh ben Fertd KhAn ben Khizer Khan, 

850 1446 AlA ed-din ben Muhammed ShAh, abdicated in favor of 

854 1450 BeblAh LOdi, an Afghan (5/A or 1st Afghan dynasty ) 

894 1488 Sekander ben BehlAli, made Agra the capital 

923 1517 IbrAbtmbenSekander,lastof the Afghans, defeated by Baber, 942. 

947 1540 Fertd ed-dtn Shib Shah, expelled HumAyun (see Table LXXX ) 
952 1545 IslAm SbAh ben Shtr ShAh * 

960 1552 Muhammed Adil SbAh 

961 1553 IbrAbtm SAr 

962 1554 Sekander ShAh, defeated by Akbbb 

Table LXXIII Patan or Afghan Sultans and Governors of Bengal, 
(Purhi dynasty J Capital Laknauti or Gaur * 

A. H. AD 

600 1203 Muh^medBakhtiArKhilji, governor of Berar under Kutb ud-din 
602 1205 Muhammed SherAn Azz ed-din 
605 1208 All MerdAn Ala ed-din 
609 1212 HasAm ed-din GhiAs ed-din 
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624 1226*27 ed*din jien Sbems (‘d'din 

627 1229 Mahmud ben Shetns ed-dtu, becume Sultan of Hinduat&n 

614 1217 Togban Khan, governor under Sultana Rizia 

641 1241 TijiftrTaji t 

642 1244 Ttmftr Khan Kerftn 

641 1246 Seifed.din 

(>~>l ]26{ Tkhtihr ed-din Malek Yurbeg 

6 '*h 12 »7 .T« lat ed-din Kham 

6 ‘j7 12‘i8 Taj rd-din Arslan * 

6')9 1260 Muhummed Tatar Kh4tt 
67b 1277 rd dm Toghrul 

6 Sl 1282 Nase^G.dinBaghra(by Dow writtenKera),considerod let sovereign 
72') H2 1 Kader Khan, viceroy of Muhammed Shhh [of Beugalr by some 
/4l 1 $40 Fakhar i,d>din bekauder, assumes independence 

74$ 1142 Ala ed-din Mubank 

74 i 1 $4 $ SliCms ed-din Muhammed Shdh Ilias Bangarah 
760 1 $ )8 Sikander Shah ben Shems ed din 

760 1 $67 (ihias ed*din Azera Shdh ben Sekauder Sh&h 

77') 1 $7 $ beif ed-din Sultan aS'Sulattn ben Ghias ed-din 

785 1 $83 Shems ed-din btn Saltan ua-Sulatin & 

< 787 I $85 K insii or Khan«a, a Hindu 

701 1 $‘)2 tlelal ed-din Muhammed Sh&h (Chitmul ben Khansa) 

« ^12 1400 A1 Died Shkh btn .Telal ed dm 

810 J426-7 Naser Shhh (descendant of Sbems ed-din Ibas Bauaarah) 

862 1457 Barbek Shkh ben Naser Sh&h 

870 1174 Ynsuf Shkh ben Barbek Shdb, 

887 1482 Sekarider Shuh 

887 1 <82 Fur-ah Siidh 
806 1400-1 Shah-zadah, an eunuch 

897 1 lOi Ftruz Slikh Hubshi 

899 1404 Mabmud Sh&b ben Fiiuz Shkh 

900 1495 Mozaffei Sii&h Habsbt 

9l)l 119S Ala cd-din lluseu Shhh ben Syed Ashraf 

927 1521 Na'tret Sb&b ben Ala ed-dm Husein 

940 1514 Mahmud Sbhh ben Ala ed-din Husen, defeated by 

914 15 $7 Find cd-diu Shir Shah 

945 15 $8 Unmayun held court at Gaur, or Jmaidbdd 

946 15$0 Shir Shah again 

9')2 1545 Muhammed Khan 

962 1555 Khuer-Khau Bahadur Shkb ben Muhammed Khan 

968 1560-1 Jelal ed-din ben Muhammed Khan 

971 1563-4 Soleiman Karani or Karzani 
981 157$ Bayazid ben Soleiman 

981 1573 Daud Khan ben Suleiman, defeated by Akber’s forces 

Tablk liXXIV Kings of the East, or Siiarki Dynasty of Jaunpur 
AH AD 

800 1 $97 Khoja Jeban, Subabdar of Kanauj, Audh, Kora, and Jaunpur, 

assumed independence. 

803 1400 Mubank Shhh, his adopted son 

804 1401 Slietns ud-dln Ibrahim Shhh Sherkl 

845 1411 Mahmnd Shkh ben Ibrahim 

856 1451 Husen Sh&h ben Mahmud ben Ibrahim Sh&h. 

883 1478 -took refuge in the Court of Ala nd-din of Bengal, where he 

died ID 905 A H 

* 

Tablb LXXV Musalman Kings of Kashmir 
A II A D 

715 1 115 Shams ud-diu, Shdh Mir, minister of Senadeta. 

750 1 $49 Jumshid, expelled by his youngest broths 
752 l$5l Ally Sber, Alla ud-din , a seveie famine 
766 1363 Shahab ud-din , Siamuk invades Sind. 
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785 1 {86 Kutb ud-din, Hmdal, defeats RIQa of Lobkote 
799 1 }96 Sikandar, Butshikan , subvert! Hindu religion 

819 1416 Ameei Khan, Ally Sh&h , civU wi^s , expelled&y 

826 1422 Zein nl Ab>ad*din, Shady Khan, nis brother. ^ 

877 - 1472 Haider Hajy Khun 

878 1474 Hasan Shah 

891 1486 Mdfhammed, a child , civil wars 

902 1496 Faltrh Shdh, usurps the throne Chakk tube oonvertet' to Islkm. 

911 15U5 Muhammed, regains the thioue, Ibrahim usurps 

942 1 Nazuk Sbdh , conquest of Emperor Humayun, \341 

948 1541 Mirza Haider Doghlat, governor under hnci^interregnuiB, and 

dissentions ^” 

960 1562 Ibrahim II , set up by Daulet Chakk earthquake 

961 1555 Ismael, set up by Ghazi Khan’s party 

964 1556 Habib, laised by Daulet Chakk « 

971 1561 Hosein Shdh Chakk embassy from Akber 

986 1578 Yusuf Sh4h Chakk expelled by Gohar Chakk 

997 1588 annexation of Kashmir to the Moghel Empire by Akbbb 


Table LXXVI 


^ »■ 

Kings of Sind and Tatta 


A H A D 


87 70) EefocAisfan invaded by Hijaj, governor of Bassora, and Md Kdaincff 

The Ansanes, the Sumeras, and the Suikanaa or Jams, successively, gain the 
ascendancy, then a Delhi governoi ' 

1203 ’ Nasii ud'dia Kabbacha, becomes independent, drowned 


Table LXXVII The Jami Dynoity of Sumana, onginally Bdjputs 
AH AD 

737 1 136 Jdm Afra , tributary to Toghlak Shah 

740 1339 Jdm Choban 

754 1153 Jhm Bang , asserted his independence 

782 1367 Timaji, his brother 

782 1180 JAm Salah ad*din, converted to Muhammedanism 

793 1391 Jhm Nizam ud>din 

796 1193 J&m Ally Sher 

812 1409 Jdm Giran, son of Timaji 

812 1409 JAm Fatteh Khan 

827 1423 Jdm Toghlak , invaded Gujerat 

854 1450 Jkm Sikandar 

856 1452 JAm Sangar, elected 

864 1460 JAm Nanda, or Nizam ud-din , cot of Hasan Longa 

894 1492 JAm Feroz, the Tuj^hnn family become powerful, 1520 

927 1520 SbAh Beg Arghun, occupies Sind 

910 1523 Shdh Hosein Arghun 

966 1554 Mahmud of Bhakar 

982 1572 Akber anncjees Sind to the Empire 


Table LXXVIII Bahmany Dynasty of Kalbarga, or Ahsunabdd 

AD ^ * 

1347 Ala ud'din Hasan ShAh ganga Bahmany, servant of a Brahman in Md 

Toghlak’s court, subdued all the Dakhan 
1358 Mahomed Shfth B I (Ghazi), makes tnbutaiy Telmgana and Yijya* 

nagar , 

1375 Mujahid SI Ah B , killed by his uncle • 

1178 Dawud ShAh B , assassinated by fais niece 

1378 Mahmud ShAh I , youngest son of Ala, patron of literature. 

1396 Ghias nd-d¥i, blinded and detiironed 

1396 Shems nd>din ShAb ; puppet to Lalchin,the Malik Naib or regent. 

1197 Feroz ShAh, married daughter of Vijyanagar rAja, Deva Ray 
1422 Ahmed SbAh Wall (Khan Khanan) , war with rdjas 
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Kalbargor-'-Ahmeddbad^ — Kandeiah^Malwa-^Giuerdi. 

141) Ala nd-din Sb&h II. war with Vijjaaagar. 

1457 Uuinayan the craol, general lahurrection 

1461 Nizam Shfrh, r4jas of Telingana and OriBsa powerfal. 

14f)d Mahomed iShllh 11., Mulwa power inrreaamg 
14R2 Mahmud II., loseii Concan, Bijapur, and Beiar^ 

1518 Ahmed Shhh IT , under control of Amir Bend, miniater. 

1520 Ala ud-dm &h6h III , deponed by ditto. 

1522 Wnli Ullah , murdered by ditto 

1525 Kallam Ullah, Bahmany dynasty of Bidar (Abmedabad) terminates, 

and ^ succeeded by that of Amir Bend at Ahmidabad 

Tablv LXXIX*^ "Berid Shaht Dynasty of Btder, or Ahmbdabad 

1492 ^Kasim Bend, a Turki or Georgian slare 
1504 "Amir id , held sway on the nominal kings 
1549 Ally Bend Shfth ( first who assumed royalty 
1562 Ibiahim Bend Sh&b 
1569 Kasim Bend Sh&h 

1572 MiRva Ally Bend Sb^ , deposed by bis relative 
1609 Amir Bend bhhh II ' 

XaoI'B LXXX Faruki Dynasty of Kandeish Capitals Talner 

and Bjirhanpur 

A D 

1170 Malik Rftja Faruki, receives jagir of Talner, fiom Peroz 
1199 Malik Nasir or Nasir Khan Faiuki, builds Burhanpur 
1443 Miran Adil Khan Faruki, expels Decoanies fiom Kandeish 
1441 Miran Mubaiik Khan Faruki , peaieful letgn 
1457 Milan Ghani, or Adil Khan Faruki I , tributary to Guzerat 
1503 Daoud Khan Faruki, tributary to Maltca 

1510 Aziin Humayun, or Adil Khan F II , grandson of Guzerat king 
1520 Miran Mubammed Khan Faruki, succeeds to Guzerat throve 
1515 Miran Miibarik Khan Faruki, brother, war with Mogbals 

1566 Miran Mohammed Khab Faiuki, attack from Deccan. 

1576 Rdja Ally Khan FaruWi, acknowledges Akber’s supremacy 
1596 Bahadur Khan Faruki, defies Akber , is imprisoned at Guahor 

Table LXXXI Kings ^Malwa Capitals D'har, Mando or Shadiabdd 
A D 

1187 Sultan Dilawai Gbon, governor, assumes title of Sh&h, 1401 

1405 Sultan Hoshang Ghorl, or Alp Khan, his son, defeats Naisiuha Ray 

1432 Ghizni Khan, or Sultan Muhammed^Gbon, poisoned 

14.15 Mahmud Khan, or Sultan Mahmud Khilji Rana of Chitor, Kumbho 

presents tankas coined in hia own name, 1450 
1469 Sultan Gbias ud>din, peaceful reign 
1500 Sultan Nasir ud-din , his son, Shahab ud'din, revolts 
1512 Sultan Mahmud 11 , younger son, last of the Khiljis 
1534 Jdalwa incorporated with Guzerat kingdom 
1568 --annexed as a province of Akbei’s Empire 

Table LXXXII Kings of Guzerat Capital Pattan 

A.D 

1191 Mnzaffar Shfih I , appointed viceioy by Feroz Toghlak 
1411 Ahmed Shdh I , grandson, builds AAmedabad and Ahmednagar 
1443 Muhammed Shfih, sui named Karim, the merciful 
1451 Kutb Sh4h , opposes Malwa king, and Chitor rilja Kombha. 

1459 Daoud Shiftb, bis pncle, deposed in favor of « 

1459 Mahmud Sb^ I. Begarrd, two expeditions to Deccan. 

1511 Muzaffar Shih 11 { war with Rana Sangrama 

1526 Sikandar Shah, assassinated 
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Mtdtdfh--Berdr^Bijdpur*^Ahnedmgar. 


1^26 Nastr Khan, or Mahmud Shdh II, dtsf»laced by 

1526 Bahadur Shdh, invades Mahoa , murdered by ^oitugoese. 

15 Miran Muhammed bhdh Faruki, liis nephew, of Ma|Wa 

1536 Mahmud Sh&h, sun of Latik Khan , reteabel from prison. ^ 

1551 Ahmed Sh&h J,! , a spunous heir set np by minister 

1561 Musaffar Shah 111 Habbu, a suppositious son of Mahmud. 

1583 Guzerat'oecomes a province of Akber's empire 


Tabi.e LXXXIII Kings of Multan 

i 

This province was first conciuered by Mahomed K&sim./.the end of the Ist 
century, Hejira It was recovered by the Hindus on the dibUne of the (|bisai 
power Aiker Mahomed Gliori's subjugation, it remained trioutary to Delhi 
until 


A H 
847 
849 
908 
931 


A D. 

1441 Sbrkh Yusuf established an independent monarchy 
1445 Ray Selira, or Kutb ud>din Hosen Langa I , expelled the Shekh 
1502 Mahmud Khan Langa, his ministei. Jam Bajezid 
1524 llosen Langa II , overcome by^Sh&h Hosen Arghun Under 
Huma^n, becomes a province of the empire, (5rec b^tow ) 


Tablb LXXXIV Imau Shahy DynaUy of ^v.vlkvl, capital Elhchpur. 
AD > 

1484 Fdtteh Ullah Imdd Shah, Babmany, governor of Bfeiar, became inde¬ 
pendent 

- - Alla ud-din Imid Sh&h, fixed liis capital at Gdval 

1523 > I'ana Imad Shah, married his daughter to Hosen Niz&tn Sh&h 
- Buihan Imad Shah , deposed by his minister 

1568 lufalKhan, whose usurpation is opposed from Ahmeduagar, aud the 

family of Imhd Shah and Tufal extinguished 


Tablb LXXXV Abil Shahy Dynasty of Bi'japvr 
A D 

1489 Yusuf Khan, son of Amurath II of Anatolia , purchased for the body 

guard at Ahmedabad 

1501 —assumed independent sovereignty as A oil Sha'h 

1511 Ismael Adil Sh&h Goa taken 2ud time by Portuguese 

1534 Mulloo Adil Shah, a profiigate, deposed and blinded by 

1535 Ibrahim A S I Minister Ramr&j assumes throne of Kpyana^etr 
1557 Ally Adil Sh&b , war against the Hindu rkja 

1579 Ibrahim Adil Sh&h II Chaiid beeby regent 
1626 Muhammed 
1660 Ally Adil II 

Tablb LXXXVI Nizam Shahy Dynasty of Ahmednaqab 
A D 

1190 Ahmed Nixam Shah, Bheirg, son of a brahman of Yijyanagar, throws off 

Babmany yoke 

1508 Burhan Nizam Sh&h , petty wars with Berar, &c * 

1551 Hosen Nizam Sh&h I , confederacy against Yijyanagar 
1565 Mfirteza Nizam Sh&h, Diwana, conquers Berar , smothered by 

1568 Miran Hosen Nizam Shah, put to death 

1569 Ismael Nizam Sh&h, raised by Jamal Khan Mebdry, 

1589 Burhan Nizum Sb&h II , constructs Korla fort. ^ 

1594 Ibrahim Niram Shah, killed in battle 

1594 Ahmed, son of Sb&h Tahir, laised by chiefii { pensioned. 

1595 Bahadur Nizam bh&h, proclaimed by phand beeby'a party, il&ptisooed 

* by Akber 

1598 Mfirteza N S II , Nizeoi Sh&Hy dominions fall under the eontrolof 
1607 Malik Amber 
L 2 
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Golrondtt—Moghel Emperors — Hyderabad—Oude 


Table LXXXVII Kutf Shaht ^Dynasty of Golconda 
AD ^ fc 

1512* Sultan Kaly ICatb Shkhi a Turkman, assumed t^le of king 
154^ Jamsbul Kutb Sbkh, leagaea with the Nuam ShahU. 

1550 Ibrahim Kutb Sbkh, joina league against Kkmr&j. * 

1581 Mghomed Kalj Kutb Shkh, builds Bhagnagar, or Hyderabad, died 1586 
Ibil Abdallah Kutb Shkh, tributary to Shdh Jehka. 

1672 Abu Hasw, imprisoned at Daulatabad 

Under Avbang^^b^ the southern conquests were formed into six Snhahs, vis 
1 , Kandeish , 2, rVurangabad, 3, Be^r, 4, Berar , 5, Hyderabad, and 6, 
' Bijapur * 


Table L^CXXVIII Moghel Emperors of Htndnstdn 

0 

(Fourth descendant from Taimur or Tamerlane, tee Tab LXX J 


A H. 

A D 

899 

1494„ 

937 

1531 

962 

1554 

'963 

1556 

1014 

1605 

10 i7 

1628 

1068 

1658 

1118 

1707 

1118 

1707 

1124 

1713 

1124 

1713 

1131 

1719 

1131 

1719 

llil 

1719 

1131 

1719 

1132 

1720 

1161 

1749 

1167 

1754 

1173 

1769 

1173 

-1759 

1201 

1786 

1221 

1806 


Babfk, Zehii qd>dtn Muhammed, (mounted throne 9th June ) 
Uuma'yun, Nasir ud-dtn Muhammeil, (28th Jan ) in 946 defeat¬ 
ed by Shir Sh&h 

-, founded the Moghel dynasty of Dehh. 

Akber, Abul fateh, Julal ud-dln Muhammed, (17th Feb ) con¬ 
solidated empire 

JpRANGiR, Abul Muzaffar Nur ud-diu Muhammed (7th Oct ) 
Shahjehan, Shah4b ud-dtn Gliazi (9tU Feb ) 

Avrangi bb A^iamgir, Abul Muzalfar, Mahi ud-dln, (24th Feb ) 
Azim Shdh, Muhammed Shahid, (3rd March ) 

Beha'dur Shah, Shah A'lem, Abul Muzaffar Kutb ud-din (iJrd 
Jehandar Shah, M6az ud-dln (11th Jan ) Feb } 

Ferokhsir, Muhammed Shahid Marbum 11th Jan ) 
Rttfi-«d~darjat, Shams ud-dln (18th Jan.) (Ab(i berkat) 
Rttfi~ud‘daulat, Shahjehkn Sdni (2bth April) '' 

(Muhammed Nakoair,) (May ) 

Mohammed Sha h, Abul fateh Nksir ud-dtn, (28th Aug ) 
(Sultan Muhammed Ibrahtm,) (4th Oct } 

A'bmed Sha'h, Abffl Nasr (20th April ) 

AlemcirII , Aziz ud-din Muhammed, (2nd June*! 

(Shd^hdn,) (29th Nov ) 

Shah A'lbm, Jalkl ud-din (Mirza Abdallah, Ah Goher), (Nov ) 
(Muhammed Badar bakht) 

Axbbr II , Abul Nasir, Moein ud-din Mnbammed, (3rd Dec ) 


Table LXXXIX Nizams of Htdkrabad. 


1717 

1748 

1757 

1763 

1803 


A D. 


1756 

1775 

1797 

1798 
1814 
1827 


Azef Jdb, Nizdm ul Mulk, usurped power on Aurangzeb’s death. 
Nasir Jang, aasassmated. 

Muzaffar Jang, ditto Salabat Jang, killed by 

Nizam Ah, his brother 

Sikandar J&h English interference, 1807 

r 

Table XC Nowabb and Kings of Ouoe 

Sddet Ali KbdB of Khoratdn, Nuwdb Tizir, under Muhammed Shkh. 
Scfdar Jing, ditto 

Shuja ud Dauleh, ditto ' 

Asef ud Dauleh 

Spunotts son, Vizir Ali, displaced for 

Sadet Ali, brother of Shuja, Vmr of Hindustdn. 

Ghdzi nd-din Hsddar Ali, Shah Zeman, king. 

Naser ud-dln Haidar Alt 
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Table XCI, Chronological Table of European and British Connection 
with India, compiled by Capt <iM B Hei^erson 

1204 —After the capture of Coustanttnople by the Crusaders, iu the 4th Crusade, 
during their quanel with the Greek empire, the Venetians, who had always partially 
competed with the Gree\f:B for a share of Oriental trade, now obtained a grant of a 
portion of the Peloponnesus, with several of the best islands of the Archipelago 
They soon seemed to themselves a monopoly, oi, at least, of that portion of the 
trade viA theEuxine But in 97 years, the Greeks rose in rebelhOii, and expelled the 
Latin emperor , and having been aided by the Chmoese, theg Ivstowcd on them the 
suburb, Fera, at Constantinople, as a reward This transferred the overland trade 
to the Genoese, and farced the Venetians to revisit Alcxaudrla, and procure'indian • 
articles by the Red Sea — Gieig 

14S3 —The Turks conquered Constantinople , and by the expulsion of the Ge> 
noese from Pei a, the Venetians enjoyed the whole trade whll^ ("*onstaiitinoplR was 
no longer a mart for Eastern produce, nor open to tljc countries of the West —G/etgr 
1407 —^The Poituguese navigator, Vasco dc Gama, doubled the Cape of Good Hope 
on the 20th November, and on the 22nd May of the following year, arrived at Calicut 
on the Malabar Const, retnrujing by the same Capotto Lisbon, in Sepb 1499 — Oletg 
1900 —In consequence of Vasco de Gama’s success, a Portuguese expedition, under 
Pedro Alvarez Cabral, ariived at Calicut, on the 13th September , formed the first 
European factory in India at that place, and returned to Lisbon on July 1st, l&OK— 
Gletg Picture India Bruce's Annals of the B I C m 

1501 —In the hoincwaid voyage, discovmed the Island of St^ Helena —B»wee, 

1503 —Alphonso de Albuquerque erected the fiist European fcwtr««Sr4a India, at 
Cochin, and rc-cstablished thi Factory at Calicut , he settled a j^jcid|a at Coulan, and 
a factory at St lliorae — Bruce 

1506 —Alphonso dc Albuquerque, the founder of the Pfirtuguese Eastern Empire, 
now commenced a career on a larger scale, with a squadron of 16 ships, having troops 
on board He defeated the lamoriu of Calicut—formed a settlement at Goa, which 
he fortified, sailed to the Straits of Malacca, and took the place of that name ili^e* 
bruary, 15)0, reduced the Molucca and Banda islands, at that time thegardpot of 
the East for cloves, nutmegs, &c and at last in 1514, finally reduced the 

chief seat ef Peisian commerce In 12 years, he raised the Portugues0<j|hi^p|^4!n 
India to the greatest height it has ever attained , all the pnacipal empb^k fnat 
the Cape to the China frontiei, an egtent of 12,000 miles of eoast, being in bifi ims- 
session — Gletg Bruce ^ 

1617 —The Portuguese got possession of Point de Galle and Colnmbo —Brucrai^ 
1518 —Albuquerque lecalied The decline of the Poitngnese Empire may bodaV 
ed from this event —Bruce 

1527 —An English merchant, Robert Thorne, long resident m Spain, asserte# the 
practiimbility of a north-west passage to India His attempt and six othem, in tbn 
snceeeding reigns, failed 

1530 —Sultan Baber, the eighth in descent from Tamerlane, died near Agra He 
had seized the empire, and re-established the dynasty of the Moguls — Orme 
—The Portuguese driven by the natives fiom Ternatc — Bruce 
16)1 —The Portuguese viceroy burned the principal towns from Din to the Red 
Sea — Bruce 

15)6 —They built a strong citadel, at Diu, by permission of the king of Cambaya 
—Bruce 

1538.—The Grand Seignior attacked the Portuguese at Dm from Suez, and failed , 
but at this time the increased military forces sent from Portugal to India evince the 
decline of their real power m the East The natives were recovering frogs their first 
panic, and found their oppressors less formidable —Bruce • 

1542 —^The celebrated Father Francis Zavier, the Jesuit Missionary, arrived in 
India — Bruce 

1558.—Mr Anthony Wilkinson, agent of the Russia Company, crossed the Cas¬ 
pian Sea into Persia, and opened a considerable trade for Eastern produce In In- 
dia, tbe Portuguese viceroy, Francisco Baretto, was succeeded for 4 years by Don 
Constant.ne Braganza, one of tbe royal family —Bruce * 

1660 —Don Louis D’Ataide recovered, in great measure, the Portngneae power.— 
Bruce 

1563.—Three Brstish agents were employed at the Persian capital, and the trafilo 
was flourishing Before this time tbe Venetians bad essayed to undermine and op¬ 
pose the Fortoguese aecendandy, but in vain—while the humiliation, at this period, 
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of Venice itself, soon left Portugal y'lthont a competitor of any consequence —Bruee 
Glng 

1577 —Atkngth, m Englishman, Fiancis Drake, sonofapooi Kentish clergyman, 
with five ships and Ifif seamen, nailyd from Plymouth on the i3th December, commissi¬ 
oned by queen Elizabeth He pasBCil the Straits of Magellan, ravaged the westcoast 
ot America, crossed the Pacific, touched at the Moluccas, anti stopped at Ternatc for 
some time, whence, after much friendly intercourse, he hteered away for the Cape of 
Good Hope, and ariived at Plymouth on the 2fith Septrmber, 1580. Drake eutertain- 
cd the queen^at Deptford, and was knighted —•Glety Mtll Sruee 

I 57 <) —Again, in India, the Portuguese power was almost dissolved, and Don Louis 
D'Ataide w'hs a sewnd time sent as viceroy His exertions were successful once 
more, but he soon med—in 1580 — Bruce 

1688 —Ihomas CaViclish sailed Olst July, 1586, with thice ships, viH Straits of 
Magellan, and visitedrafter capturing a Spanish merchantman, the Ladiones, and 
Philippines, ncquiiing much knowledge of the Indian Arehipelago He leturned to 
Plymouth 9th September, 1588 This year the Poituguese took possession of Macao, 
as a statidn for the f hina trade —Glety Bruce 

] 5 gg —Diverse English merchants petitioned the queen for permission to make a 
voyage with three ships, and as many pinnaces, by tbe way of the Cape of Good 
Hope —Gleig 

1591 —A squadron sailed, under Captain Haymond, and from disease and a storm, 
it proved an abortive enterprise-' only one officer, Captain James Lancaster, and a 
» few'seatnen, returned —Ohig Bruce 

'' 1693 —An Englishman, Stevens, went to Goa with the Portuguese by the way of 
the Cape of Good Hope He wrote an account of his voyage 

¥695—In the mean time, the Dutch having gone round the hitherto interdicted 
Cape, openly opposed the Portuguese in the Eastern seas They supplanted the Por¬ 
tuguese in the Spice trade, in a very few years expelled by foice their rivals from 
tbe Moluccas , formed establishments at Java and Suinatia, and swept the Chinese 
and Pacific oceans with an^verpoweiing force During tbe year 1595, they took pos¬ 
session of the Mauiitms, then first occupied, but abandoned it thirteen years after¬ 
wards Bantam allowed to be occupied that year by tbe Dutch, as their first factory, 
AS a reward fiom the king tor their aid against the Portuguese — Gletg Mill 
Bruce 

1596 —Elizabeth granted strong letters of recommendation to the Emperor of 
China to Richard Adam and Thomas Bloomfield, merchants and citizens of London, 
with permission to pioceed with one or more ships Ihe draft of the letter is dated 
16th July —Bruce 

1697 —The Hollanders foimed a *' society for trade to distant countries —Bruce 

1S99 —Tlic English determining to keep pace with their nvuls of Holland, an asso¬ 
ciation of '* Menhant Adventurers,” was formed this year, a fund raised to be ma¬ 
naged by a committee of is persons, and the queen again more earnestly petitioned 
for a charter Hei Majesty refeiied it to her council, and John Middenhall, a mer¬ 
chant, was sent, vi& Constantinople, on an embassy to the neat Mogul The first 
authentic deed ot the Company is pieserved, and is entitled ” The names of such 
psons as have written with there owne handes, to venter m the ptended voiage to 
the Easte 1 ndias, (the wbiche it male please the Lorde to prosper,) and the somes that 
they will adventure, the xxij September, 1599 ” The fund subscribed was £30,133 
6 8 divided into 101 shares, varying from £100 to £3,000 —Bruce Mill 
* 1600 —A corporation formed in London entitled ” Goveinors and Company of mer¬ 
chants of London trading to the East Indies ” Their original petition, as now ex¬ 
tant, stated that no ” gentleman was to be employed in any ^ace of chnige ” This 
corporation is the origin of the present Company, and of the British empire in India 
Theii capital was £ 70,000 There were 216 sharers, and the Earl of Cumbeiland at 
their head, forming the Company The first Court of Committees or 17 Directors 
was held on the 23rd beptember, 1600 The number was changed to 24, aud then 
their first tegular meeting was oa the Slst October Their Charter was finally 
dated by tbe qnern on the 31st December of this year At this era, and at the com¬ 
mencement of the English trade to India, the Portuguese possessions in the East 
were as follows —Muscat, in Arabia, Ormus and Bussora, in the Gulf; Diulon oa 
the Indus , Dm, in Quzerat, a fortified factory at Daman , the town and castle of 
Chaul, and a factory at Dabul, Bassein, the island of north Salsette, and Tannah, 
the town anu fort of Goa, (their seat of power,) and factory at Onore, Barcelore, 
Mangalore, Cunanore , the town of Calicut, a factory at Ornngauore, and the port 
of Corbin , aud factories at Coulan, Quelon, and Taceatra Ihfy had established 
themselves at Ceylon, aud fortified JafTanapatam On the Corromandel coast they 
had stations at Negapakam and St Thome In Bengal they had no factones but 
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Cdlnttiercial station*, or houses of trade They had factories at Pcfrn, traded up the 
Martaban river, had a station at J!!ankceylon, ana possessed the valuable town and 
fort of Malacca Tliey had estabhshnienta li. the Moluccas, at Amboynai Manilla, 
and Macao, in China Notwithstanding these valuable ponsemons, the Portniraese 
power in the East had vtsibl) decieased, and was prepared to (five way to the Dutch 
and English, now enteiCng the field — Itfure 

IfiOl —The earliest ship j^rchased was the Susan of ^40 tons, for dGl,600, thus 
the first Indiamad in the service Tlie Conapaiiv fitted her out with three others, 
the Malicc-scoiirge of fipo tons, the Hector of 300, the Ascension of WQ, and a pin<^ 
nace of 100 tons, freighted with cloth, tin, lead, cutlery,frlass, ainoiiDtid’g to j£$,860, 
and with £28,743 in bullion The fliet was eoniriiandw* by Ciptaiii James Laacas> 
ter as Gcneial or Admiral,’* and Captain Davies, 2nd in comhinnd, culled ” Pilot 
Major,” the latter to have £100 wages, £20u la credit, and '^'Vie voyage g»ve cent, 
pel cent £^00 at the end, if 200 per tent £l000, tf 400 per £2000 The scale 
of 1 emuneration to Captain Lancaster or others does not uppt ar ] hey sailed on • 

the 2nd May The French this jear endeavoured to obtain a/ootiiigin India, send¬ 
ing nut three ships from St Maloes, but they failed to reach their destination —> 
Bt uce Gletg ^ 

1602 —Captain Lancaster, who had been furnished with general letters from queen 

Elizabeth “ to the greate and mightie kiuge of-our lovinge brother greetinge,” 

arrived at Acheen, and formed with its king the first treaty of the Company m the 
East, with permission to seljble a factory, our firstmstablishment —Pt ucf 

1603 —The English fleet returned in September, having made a successful voyage 

After touching at Acheen, they cnpturetl in the Straits of Malacca a Portuguese- 
ship of 900 tons , then put into Bantam in Java, setting there a factory or house 
of tiadt,” from whence to England —Bruce 0 

1604 —King James granted a license to Sir Edward MichSlborne and others, to 
trade to the East, the farst violation of the exclusive privileges of the Company, 
who designated the parties interlopers or private traders A Fienoh East India Com¬ 
pany chartered this year, it failed, and was afterwards dissolved —Bruce MtU E, I 
Chronohgtst 

1605 — Akbar died, after a reign of nearly 60 years — Orme, 

1606 —Cloves pnichased at Amhoyna for £2,946, 13 , sold afterwards la England 
for £36,287 —Bruce 

1608 —Captain Hawkins visited Agra as Envoy — Gletg. 

1609 —A new chaiter granted by James to the Company, who now saw the evil 
of separatt licences, the privileges rendered perpetual One of the Company’s 
ships this yeai, called the Trades Increase, was eleven hundred tons —Bruce, 

1610 —Trade attempted with Japan, and the king’s permission obtained to erect 
a factorV at Feiando — Bruce 

1611 —The court began to receive regular communications and dispatches from 
their factories in India — Bruce 

1612.—Great efforts by the Company to extend the commerce .^ention was 
turned to Westeiu India, and new factories contemplated After repelling much 
opposition from the Portuguese, the English were permitted to avail themselves of 
a Firmaun obtained on the 1 Ith January of the following yrar, to erect factories at 
Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Goya —Bruce Gletg MtU 

1613 —Up to this year, eight voyages, realising neatly 2U0 per cent bad been per¬ 

formed by various fleets, only one expedition failing, the ships of 1607, having been 
lost —MUi • 

1614 —Mr Edwards of the Surat factory went to Ajimere as envoy to the Mogul, 
Jehanguire , was presented on the 7tb February, bv Asaph Khan, brother of the 
beautiful empress Noor-Mahal, and obtained an additional l^rmaun A Portuguese 
fleet and powerful armament d^eatedat SwaUy, with a loss of 360 men, by the Eng¬ 
lish.— Bruce 

1616 —Sir T Roe reached Agra, as ambassador from James 1., the Cotqpany being 

at the expense of the embassy —Bruce • 

1617 —An English factory established at Macassar At this period the Compa¬ 
ny’s chief factories were at Surat and Bantam, but they bad establishments at 
Acheen, and Tekoo m Sumatra, Jaccatra, Jambee, Potania, Siam, Japan, oucca- 
dania, Borneo, and Banda — Bruce. 

1618 —The Dutch obliged the EngUsb to resign all pretensions to the spice islands. 
They introduced themselves now as rivals also at Surat. The English ■Company’s 
ship Ann, C^tain Shillinge, obtained freedom of trade at Mocha -Bruce 

1619 —A commission, called the Council of Defence, consisting of four members of 
the English, sad flnr of the Dutch Companies, established by treaty between the 
nations, to prevent dispute in India It availed nothing, as the Dutch influence 
preponderated. The Dutch this year attacked an English fleet of four ships at Tekoo, 


Bunk onSf and Beiaad the other* F^rmauna were obtained from the Court of Persiai 
for facilities to trade in Persia — Bruce Mill 

1620 — Engluh Aeenta deputed from Surat to Agra, two also sent to purchase 
cloths at Patna —Bke^hea of Bengal 

1621 —James 1 wrote to Shah Abbas, king of Persia, dated 19th March, thank¬ 

ing him for favor shown to English merchants, and roquo^ting a continuance of 
such protection — Bruce '* 

1622 —fhe English joining the Persians, attacked and made themselves masters 
of the Island, of Ormua, resigning the same to their aUies fot part of the booty, and 
a grant of a moiety of the customs ot the port of Qombron — Oletg Bruce Mill 

1623 —In Februqfy, Captain fowerson, with nine Englishmen, nine Japanese, and 
one Portuguese, w»e seized by the Dutch, at Amboyna, and accused of conspiracy 
to attack the garnsoL rthey were tried, put to the torture, and executed — Bruce 

This /;rael trunsafition cansed much sensation, receiving the name of tl^ Massa- 
^ ere of Amboyna ever after, but the particulars of the case may have been exagge¬ 
rated 1 he king issued a commission for inquiry, yet the Dutch obstinately main¬ 
tained their ground,j}s the exclusive and rightful possessors of the Moluccas, Banda, 
nnd Amiioynn, and strange though it may appear, the English government, in spite 
of the popular indignation, seem quietly to have acquiesced until a partial compensa¬ 
tion after n delay of 20 years, was enforced by Cromwell —MiH Hume 

1624 —^The English factories and ageuries, unable to cope with the Dutch, nearly 
fill withdrawn ftoin stations in theUrcmpelago The Company obtained, this year, for 
the first time, permission to punish their servants abroadby partial as well as miinici - 
^oi law The factories at Siam, Portania, and Japan withdrawn at the time — Bruce 

1625 —Tiie English, alarmed at the late massacre at Amboyna, had retired, the 
pr^eding year, from Batavia to the Islojfd of Legnndy, in the Straits ot Sunda, 
after much mortality, were forced to abandon it, from its unhealthiuess —Bruce 

1626 —In 1621, the factory at Bantam sent to the Coromandel coast, to open a 

trade at Pnlheat, bat the Dutch effectaaliy opposed the attempt lu the following 
year, they seem to have succeeded in establishing a trade house at Masulipatam, 
and secured a considerable quantity of coast goods In February, 1826, the English 
erected u small fhetory at Armajpn, under Mr Johnston, a Factor, which they 
slightly fortified, as a subordinate station to Masulipatam, and as a retreat, in case 
of need Thus originated our transactions on the coast of Coromandel The English 
wished to seize the Island of Bombay, and fortify it as a retreat from the native 
powers; the plan was not carried into effect, but now also was attention first di¬ 
rected to Bombay — Bruce ^ 

1627 — Jehanguire died —Orme 

1628 —In consequence of the oppression of the native Governor of Masulipatam, 
it was abandoned for a time by the factory for Armagon, which now mounted 13 
pieces of cannon, and had 23 factors and soldiers —JEtruce 

1629 —Bantam reduced to an agency, dependant on Surat, this proving inconve¬ 
nient in its rq^tionsto the Dutch, it was again, in five years, restored to a presidency 
—Bfuee Hamilton 

1630 —Aimagon reinforced by 20 soldiers, and placed under the controul of Surat 
Off Surat, the Portuguese, with a large fleet, and 200 soldiers, made several fruitless 
attempts against the EngUsh shi|iping 'tliey also made violent efforts without 
success, to regain their poweit in the Gulf —Bruce 

1631 —A proclamatiou* by Charles I enumerates, this year, the exports and im- 
*ports of the Company, viz exports, perjietuanoes and drapery, (broad cloths, 
&c ) pewter, saffron, woollen stockings, silk stockings and gaiters, ribbands, roses 
edgra vHth gold lace, beaver hats with gold and silver bands, felt bats, strong 
wraters, knives, Spanish leather shoes, iron and looking glass the Imports were 
" long pepper, white pepper, white powdered sugar, preserved nutmegs and ginger 
preserved, rayrabolnms, bezonr stones, drugs of all sorts, agm^c beads, blood stones, 
musk, aloeaSocatnna, ambergris, rich carpets of Persia and of Cambaya, quilts of 
sattm, taffefy, printed calicoes, beiyamin, damasks, sattlns and taffaties of China, 
quilts of China embroidered with gold, quilts of Potania embroidered with silk, 
galls, worm seeds, sugar-candy, Ciuna dishes, and porcelain of all sorts **— Bruee* 

1633 —A Firmnun obtained from the king of Golcouda, for the re-establishment 
of the foctory at Masulipatam — Bruce 

1633 —'Hip Emperor of Delhi ordered the Soubadar of Bengal, Kassim Khan, to 

expel the "Portuguese) idolators from his dominions ” In consequence, the fort 
at Hooghly, under Michael Rodngues, was seized after a brave defence The Por- 

* The proclBRistlon does not mention Indigo, but about thia period there waa a large contract 
for ita rap ply to the Euclith, at Agra, and much loss was sustained, as it found, at that juncture, 
no ready a^e either in Periia or Bngiaad. 
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tag«e«« were spared, but their idols were destroygd This Is the first act of hostility 
against Europeans recorded by thir native hiatonans — Dow 
A French Company again attempted, with a fruitless effort, to colonise Madagaa* 
car — Gletif . ' 

1034 —On the 2 nd February a Firinaun was obtained from the Mogul, for liberty 
to trade in BkkcAI., "ithout any other restriction, than that the English ships 
were to resort only to the poH of Pipley This fixes the precise penod tn which int 
Englah were first permUted to enter the Ganges The President and Council at 
Surat, in great disgrace with the Court, having been discovered, from quarrels 
among themselves, to have been largely carrying on a private trade , they threw 
themselves on the merer of the Court — Bruce, « 

Mr Morris, a factor from MasuUpatam, scut to Bengal to avail himself of the 
Emperor Shaw Jehan’s Firmaun he reported from Pipley, .h^.t provisions for the 
Company’s factories on the coast, and abundance of fine white clows, were p««ieara> 
ble on reasonable terms —Bruce 

1635 ~A new English Company, or association, under Sir W Courten*, chartered 
by Charles, upon the unjust grounds that the London Company had ** neglected to 
establish fortified factories, or stats of trade, &c " Ihe latter petition against the 
infringement, and send orcieis to their servants in India not to assist or encourage 
the interlu|>ers — Bruce Anderson 

1030 —Com ten’s vessels seized and plundered two junks of Surat and Diu The 
Mogul authorities would not^mprehend the distitlctioii of Companies, and impri¬ 
soned the president and council of Surat for this aggression of their countrymen. 
Piiates also seized the opportunity of infesting the Indian seas The President 
released only on paying 1,70,000 rupees to the Mogul English Trade depressed at 
Surat, while the Dutch brought 22 large aljips, with proportipnate stock, to Batr- 
tam —Bruce Mill 

1617 —Captain Weddel, formerly a Company’s servant, but now a leading instru¬ 
ment of Courten, fixed an Agency at Goa, and at Batticolu, he obtained a grant for 
a factorr at Acheen, and attacked and carried a fort at Ganton, collecting many 
bales of China goods, but being obliged to quit those seas, he fixed a factory at 
Rajahpnre, in the king of Vijmpore’s doipmlons — Bruce 
1638 — Armagon found unsuited to commerce —Bruce. Hamttlon 
16 ) 9 -Mr Day, one of the council, sent, in oonaequence, to the vicinity of St 
Thome, who reported Madraspatam as favorable, and that the Natg of the district 
offered land and every aid for Wilding a fort So important did the situation appear, 
that, on thmr own responsibility, the council at once commenced the fortification, 
and It soon became surrounded with the town They named it Fort St. George. — 
Bruce Hamlton 

1640 —The distress of Charles 1 made him oblige the Company to sell him 
607,522 hogsheads of pepper, at 2 c id per hogshead, for whioh he gave bonds and 
re-sold it for is 6 d ready money The Company under great difficulty in these un¬ 
settled times Trade opened to Bussorah from Surat —Bruce Mill 
jg 41 —Fort St George made aubordinate to Bantam — Bruce 

1042 _fbe first regular dispatch from Madras received at home is dated this year, 

and it is cuaous that Mr Day, who founded Port St George, immediately went to 
Bengal, and that the first regular dispatch to the Court from the latter place adso 
bears his signature, and was received the same year it is dated 3rd Novembei, 1642, 
from Balasore — Bruce , „ , ^ ^ 

104 -] —Great competition between the Outeh and English for firmauns from the 
Mogul, but the commerce of the Europeans must have been looked upon as inferior 
by the Imperial Court, for the “ profusion of presents,” as appears from Surat, was 
only 9,000 rupees altogether.— Bntee 

1646 —Ihe sum of £2,294 expended hitherto on the works of Fort St. George 
It required at this date £2,000 farther to complete it fora garrison of lOO men 
This year is memorable for the curious and unexpected extension of our^cipleat 
power in Bengal Mr Gabriel Broughton, surgeon of the Hopewell, was sent for 
from Surntto attend the EmperorSH 4 'H Jeha'n His daughter was severely burned, 
but Mr Broughton cured the princess, and in reward for his services was granted, 
at his disinterested request, additional and new privileges for bis countrymen lu 
Bengal In 1646 he rendered professional benefit to prince Shiyao, then in the 
Government of Bengal, and by his sobsequent Intercession, faetones, on advantage¬ 
ous grants, were established at Balasore and HoogUy —Bruee Hamilton MM 
1645 —The ligpd and austere manners of the republican party at home, iqjuriag 
the trade of the Company, the same was offleiolly explained to the king of Persia as 
the reason why silks,aformerly a luxury, were now less in demand The dvil wars 
detrimental to all sales —Bruce. 

• Sir W Courten died immedifttely after thki, but the charter was conunued to bii son 
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This year died Moor Jeh&n, Eimireas and favonte Sultaaa of Jehangir.—Doitf. 

]6i6—The Dutch obtained a occided supcrviiity in the Peraian Gulf, almoat 
ruining the Buasorah and other establishments —Brttee 

1647 —Conrten’^aasociation having estnbli<»bed a colony at Madagascar, got into 
difficulties, and resorted to the despeiate measure of there coining counterfeit pago> 
duhs nod rials, to the great stain of the English character in India — Bruce 

1646 —Bengal silk introduced into the investments The communications this 
year, seciet, and no despatches foraarded by the Company, w«onsequence of the 
danger and bndnrss of the times 

1649 o-Courten’s association now assumed the name of the Assada merchants— 
and nfter much discussion nn union took place between them and the Loudon Com¬ 
pany , but although an ** United Joint Stock" was formed, only two ships and £60,000 
were sent to India season 7 he agents m Persia ascribe the deficiency in trade 
therc^to the rumors reaching of cml commotion in England, and the “ tragicall 
story e of the Hinge's behendinge, which would cause the Emperor and *l.he Persian 
nobles to lonsidrrthe English as ahasr, contemptible, unworthy nation ** 

1630 —Captaia Jeremy Blackman appointed president at Surat, with a salary of 
about 400 rupees per month private trade disallowed 

1651 —The Dutch officer Van Rubek settled a colony at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Outward and homeward ships bad hitherto touched here, and journals were secretly 
deposited at Rubben Island, to give information to friends arriving The Dutch 
relinqmshedoSt Helena, whici the English took poMcssion of The residency at 
Surat had obtained enlaigcd privileges throughout the Mogul provinces, through the 
agenev of a Mr Davidge, sent to the Mogul's court — Hamiltm Bruce 

1652 —Cromwell finding it expedient to employ the fleets and armies of his inse- 
tsure governmrnt, declares war against the Dutch, and the question ot the injuries 
to the Company made one of the gronnifs — Jkttll Hume 

The indefatigable Hollanders were now rivalling the English at Bengal in their 
own factories,—Bf Mce 

1651 —^The English e^st have established a factory before this at Lucknow, as it 
IS stated, to be withdrawn this year Fort St George raised to a presidency, but 
the garrison, on the 5th February, ns per return, had only 26 soldiers The English 
lost four ships to the Dutch in the Gulf —Bruce HamtUon 

1654 —Notwithstanding its new rank as a picsidciicy, the Company had ordered 
the rml establishment at Fort St George to be reduceu to 2fBCtors, and its military 
foice to It) soldiers I Pence signed with the Dutch, and they agreed, as per separate 
nrtule, to pay the Ixradon Company £85,000 for losses at the Eiv^tward, and 
£3 515 to the heirs of Captain Towerson and others, the sufferers at Amboyna Ihe 
island of I’aliiioon was also restored — Hamilton Bruce 


1655 —The Persian trade suspended, and that of Fort St George at a stand, prm- 
cipally from the opposition of the Dutch There were difficulties also from fresh 
rivals, called " Merchant Adventureis,'' who, on petitioning for fiec trade, were at 
first patronized by Cromwell —Bruce Mtll 
The following extracted statement of the Company's ** United Joint Stock’’ may 
not he uninteresting , it was dated Ist September, 1565 —Btuce 


DEBIT 

Salaries of the Merchants in India for 5 years, at £2,066 2 6 
Manners' wages for like term, . 

Two years’ expenses in Surat,. . . 

*' Coast of Coromandel, . 

** Bantam, 

Salary of Merchants on the three Brothers, . 


, CREDIT 

Bnlunee of estate iiv England, , 

,, lemain in Surat and Subordinate Factones, ,,. 

At Madraspntam and factones on that ('oasff . 

At Bantam and Subordinates, . ‘ 

\ oyage to Ptiiaroon, . . 

Fort St George and customs,. 

'1 illee‘houses in Agra, Ahmit^bad, and Lucknow, with the garden 
at Surat, . ... 

fiivc houses at Bantam, Japara, Macassar, Jambee, and Banger 

fiSasscen, • . , v * * 

Two ships, a sloop, and pinnace, . . ... .... 


£ 

s 

<f 

9,641 

19 

4 

4.000 

0 

0 

7,600 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

2,600 

0 

0 

230 

0 

0 

26,271 

19 

4 

82,053 

12 

2 

32,829 

5 

0 

22,671 

11 

S 

26,461 

10 

7 

1,061 

8 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

1,932 

0 

0 

3 600 

o 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 


1,85,889 9 0 
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16S6 —Reduottons in all the establishmenta abroad , sttperaifbieranea sent to 
England Columbo taken from the Purtugneae^ tlie Dutch, who also, th» yeai, 
established Chinanrah as a factory —Bruce £ / Chon UumtUon 

1657.—The London Company suffered much from the intrigurs of rivals At lust 
Cromwell failing to open a free trade with advantage to the coimtry, on the o{uoioa 
and advice of his counml of state “ that the trade of East India be managed by a 
United Joint Stock, excliisne of all others," consented to grant a new Charter, on 
the 10th February, and took the Company under his especial protection From this 
year the Company attempted to settle permanently at St Helena— Biuce MtU. ’ 

I6SS —The Bengal establishments ordered from home to be continued under the 
presidcncv of Fort St George, the agencies at Cossim Basar, Ballasorc, and Patna 
to be subordinate to the factory at Hoogly Surat the chief presidency , new legu- 
lations made for the servants in India, The emperor, Shah Jehan, being cdllicted 
with mortal illness, liis four sons contendled fm the sncceaf^^oi Anran^ebe's 
supenor al^Iities and cunning prevailed, fhe Dutch completely expelled t:M Por¬ 
tuguese fiom Ceylon —JJrace Dow 

1659—In coase(|Ucnce of the new charter, the English tmde revived in India 
Auiangzebe became emperor, Shah Jehan lived some years aftthwards, confined at 
Agra —Bruce Dow 

1660 —Ihe uncertainty of public affans in England, after Cromwell’s death, pie- 
vented the Company from making this year any exertions at home A China Com¬ 
pany attempted in France —IBuce E J Chron ,j 

1661 —Ihe embarrassments of the Company’s fnnds at the coramcnceincnt of this 
year again so great, it was resolved to relinqiush many out stations in India, and 
instructions were issued to this effect, but on the Jrd April, Chailes II giant^ a 
new chatter " foi ever," with consideiabl<^ privileges The Company were uuthdk 
rized to make pence and war with any print,, or people not Christians, erect fortifi¬ 
cations, maintain armies, send home unlicensed Englishmen, and administer justice 
as a sovereign state Ihe Portuguese power m the East now reduced to the pos¬ 
session of Goa and Dm, the Dutch having expelled them from thtir ports on the 
coast of Malalmi The Island of Bombay ceded to the English by Portugal, as a 
mairiagc portion to Charles 11 but its final possession uithheld for four years, on 
vaiious pretences —Bruce Gletg MtU E I Chron 

]6b2 —I be Earl of Marlborough and Sir Abraham Shipman sent by the king with 
tioops to take possession of Bombay Ihe Viceroy refused to deliver up the place 
On the junction of the Assada and the East India Companies, the factories in Africa 
had become^he property of the latter They were Fort Cormantme, Fort Wvamba, 
Cape Coast Castle, and Benin , but this year the king obliged tlie whole to be hand¬ 
ed over to the Royal African Company " Afiican Labourers" had early been sent 
to the Indian Factories as servants and guards, their descendants were subsequently 
n constituent part of the military guards at the Company’s ptiucipiil establishments 
Sir Geo Oxinden, an able man, sent out as " President and chief ciirectoi of Suint 
and all other factories," in the north putts of India He received however a salary 
only of 350 rupees per mensem, aud a yearly gratuity of ?,000 lupces as a compen¬ 
sation tor private trade —Bruce 

Ifibt —Factories which had been attempted at Patna, Cossim Bnzur, and Balia- 
sore ordered to be discontinued, and purchases and sales made only at Hooghly 
Maior F Willoughby appmnted from home, Governor of the Island of Falaroon, at 
a salary of £50 per aaiiusn, for five ytais —Btoce 

1664 —A French East India Company foimed under the minister Colbert —E / 
Chron 

In January, the town of Surat pillaged bv Sevajee, the founder of the Muhrattas 
Sir George Oxinden bravely defended the English factory, and the Mogul granted 
an exemption fiom customs foi one year, m token of his ndmiintion —Bruce 

Sir A Shipman, the deputed Governor of Bombay, perished by disease at Angede- 
vah, with 300 soldiers, the Portuguese refusing to comply with the treaty, and the 
English factory of Surat afraid to admit armed men, from apprehension of the 
Mogul’s displeasare About lOOmewonly survived of foni companies, when the Por¬ 
tuguese finully gave up Bombay, btnmithouf any of its dependencies — Bruce 

1665 —^The Mogul, jealous of the possession of Bombay by the king, but nnable 
to comprehend the distinct characters of the King’s and Compiny’s establishment 

Mr Frveroft seat out as president at Fort bt Geo^e, when the incumbent, Sir 
Edward Winter, seized his intended successor on some pietence of tiwasonnble 
speeches, aud contumaciously bold the fort for nearly two y cars —B} uce 

The deposed emperor Shah Jehan died in confinement at Agra —Fietet 

1666 —By the fire f/x London the Company’s saltpetre and pepper ware-houses, then 
under the exchange, destroyed Tea impoited in England from Holland by the 
Lords Arlington and Ossery , it sold for 60s per lb , but two years previous, small 
quantities had reached, as presents to the king —Bruee E I Chron 
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Sir Gervase IdMftis aent ont to Bombay as Governor, by the King, he imprisoned 
the acting Governor, Mr Cooke, ^cretary to the late Sir A Shipman, for extortion 
and peculation —Bruce » 

1667 —Palaroon ceded to the I>utch by the treaty of Breda — Anderson 

Aiirangzebe, in his wars with ISsriia and Sovajee, began to value European mili¬ 
tary talent, and demanded from Surat some artillery inej; and engineers for his 
armies The request was evaded — Bruce 

1668 —Bombay ceded by the king (23id September) to the Cooipany Its reve¬ 
nues, as per return on cession, were £3,833 pei annnm The two companies then 
stationed tH^re, of H M soldiers, volunteered into the Comjiany’s service, and thus 

^_I -.A- X?_^ *____n_ 




This year Tea isWii st mentioned in the Company’s dispatches A letter to Bantam 
from the Court, thus orders the agent, “ send home by these ships lOOib weight of 
the best tey, that ystr'an gett ” • 

Mr’Cooke, ex-Govemor of Bombay, who bad escaped to Goa, nssodlatcd him¬ 
self with Jesuits, and endeavoured to assemble n force to repossess himself of Hom- 
bav prrclaiined'a tinitor Ihe revenue of Bombay more than doubled itself, under 
the Oompanv the ftS’st year — Bruce Haimlfon 

1669—Sir G Oxinden appointed from home “Governor and Commander-in- 
ChleC’ at Bombay, but he ditd on I4th July of the prereiliiig year 
This year also were received orders from home, to institute a pilot establishment 
at Hoogly, to build i pinnace to be manned with intelligent senmen from the 
Indiamen, to take charge of the shipping up and down* Thus originated the Bengal 
Pilot Sei vice 

St Hilcna now regularly colonised under Captain Stringer, appointed Governor, 
the Captains of Indiamen touching there to act as members of Ins conned There 
were 23 regular Indiamen thm iii the st-ivice, as appears by a list of those entitled 
to act as members of the St Helena council 
The military regulations in use, to contronl the small force at Bombay, founded on 
nntliority vested in the Company, by charter, to levy, embody, an I entertain forces, 
&c Their military estalAishmcnts were thus upheld for years, until king’s troops, 
serving in India, questioned their competency to hold courts martial — Bruce 

1676 —The English trade considerably increased, as apparent fiom the fact of the 
outwiud investment of bullion and goods bring £303,500 But the Hatch influence 
predominated , their ships from Europe this season were 52 in number —Mill 
1671 —Bombnv rising, in consequence, a mint ordered, and the buildtngof two ships 
and two brigantines commenced upon Captain Herman Blake, who came round 
vik Persia, appointed en^neer and surveyor general, the first of that rank 
Surat again attacked, but well defended its situation now deemed precanous for 
a presidency — Bruce 

1673 presidency at ^urat, in a letter on military subjects, recommended 

that the “ principle of seniority must be observed in aiijusting the rank of the ofR- 
cers at Bombay B»«ce 

Tlie Fiench capture St Thome, it was retaken two years subsequently by the 
Dutch and king of Golconda, when the French purchased the village and district of 
Pondicherry, which they fortified — E I Ckron 
The oldest record of the Company extant in 1792, at the presidency of Fort St 
George, bears the date of this year It is a letter from Bantam, dated 1st June Its 
recorded abstract” was as follows 
” Mentions that the Company had ordered Factories to be established at 
” Tonkeen, whither was sent Mr W Gifford in the Zaut 
*' Tywan do David Stephens, Experiment, 

” Japan, do Symon Delboef, Return ”— DalrympWs 

Orient Rep 

The Court recommended the Council, for the first time, at Bantam, to open a 
direct tr^e to China, and, at the same time, with reference to the attempt above 
alluded to, settle at Tonkeen, Tywan, and Japan, ordered their agents ” to wear 
dresses of English cloth, with gold and silver lace, that their appearance might 
convey to the emperor and his officers impressidln of their rank ”— Bruee 

I67i —St Helena having been several times taken and retaken, recaptured this 
year by a naval force from the Dutch, and regranted by charter to the Eaglish Com¬ 
pany —B I Chron 

* Derivation of Bombay doubtful, said to be from Dunn Bahia, Portuguese, also fVom Bomba 
Devi, a Hindoo goddess 

t Mr Delboe failed, it seems, at Japan, and was ordered smpj. The English flag had the St 
George’s crass, and thus somewhat resembled the Portuguese flag, whi'h nation was hgtafUt to 
the iananese The alliance mamage with the princess of Portngal wu alao given as another 
Cause, but Mr Delboe retuminK by way of Macao, negotiated for permission to establish a factory 
there, and probably to this mcident may be traced the origin of the present China Trade —Brace 
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'fh« ovtw«rd Indi« fleet divided into three squadrons, under an ** Admiral, Vice 
Admiral, and Rear Admiral • 

Fnglishmen sent to Bengal to improve thf silks, and dve the green and black 
colours “ but under an obligation to keep their art secret fioin the natives ’* 

The Dutch fleet so powerful off Bombiy and S«rnt, that 50'^ Rajpoots were sent 
for to defend these places The French had taken Triiicomalee from the Dutch, who 
now recovered it by a force from Batavia — Bruce 

l<i?4 —Bombay,moniited 100 pieces of cannon —Bruce 

1675 —The Court write out that Lahore indigo was undersold div Wcst-Tndia 
indiiro, and that less lac'would be required from the new piaotire of using uafeis 
Instead of wax — Bruce 

Mr Delboe formed a factory at Siam —Dalrymple 

The Court, 10th Julv, framed the following legulntlons for their civil service. 

In the advancement of our apprentices, we direct that aftci fnfj have served the first 
five veares they shall have £I0 per annum for the tno \e ites, and haviuffserve 1 
those two yeares, to be entertained one \eare loneei as Wiiters, and have Wiitcr’s 
salary, and havintr served that yeare, to enter into the dtjriee of fat tors, which 
otlieruise would have been ten yiares And knoulm; that a dhlinctiou of titles is 
in many respects necessaiy we do order, that when the apprmtire" have served 
their times, they be stiled IVtifert, and when the Writers have snved their times, 
they be stiied Factors and Factors havincr served their times, to he atiled Merchants, 
and Merchants having served tluir timts, to hi Senior Merchants ’—Brucf* 

Civil Servants were to npiAy themselves also ttS^ftcqiiire a knowledge of mihtaiy 
duties, so that in case of attack, or being better qualified for military than civil 
duties, they might receive coinraissioiis and have military pay — Brute 

1676 —The king's letters patent, dated ‘ith October, (23th of Charles II ,) aat(^- 
rised ammt at Bombay to coin " Rupees ^hce, and Budgrnoks "—Bruce 

The Dutcli had 6,720 fighting men in Batavia, exclusive of Civilians — E / 
Chron 

Ihe new charter now granted enabled the English Company to double their stock, 
and raise it to £730,782 —Anderson 

The celebrated Dr Fdmnnd Halley, by ortler of the king, sent out mn Company’s 
ship to remain two years at St Helcnq, for perfecting the knowledge of Astronomy —* 
Brute 

Ibe pay of an European soldiei at Madras, m fall for provisions and necessaries 
of every kind, was 21 shillings per month — Hamilton 

1677 —The Company's agent at Bantam, Mr White, and the principal servants 
of the agdticy, assassinated by the Javanese, on the 2ist April, 1677, and the fac> 
tory so ruined by the death of the seniors, that its tiausactions closed, and no 
accounts were conveyed to the Court — Bruce 

Mr. Aungier, President at Suigt, died soth June, 1677 —Bruce 

1679 —A Judge appointed for the Island of Bo nbay —Bt uce 

A troop of Horse ordered to be embodied at Bombay, the pay of the Captain not 
to exceed £120 per annum —Bruce 

Sheyntham Master, Esq succeeded Sir W Langhorne as Governor of Madias -- 
E I Chron 

1670 —^The Court finding Bombay too expensive, sent out orders for letreuchments 
in the military charges Surat also to be reduced to an agenev, but their servants 
were unable to obey the Court, from the unsettled state of aflfairs, and the wars 
between Sevtyee and the Mogul — Ri uce • 

1680 —Captain Keiguin sent to command the military at Bombay with a small 
reinforcement, he was to have six shillings per dicm and to be 3rd in council Mr. 
Smith sent out as assay master on a salary of £60 per annum 

Mr Gyfford appointed agent and governor at Fort St George — Bruce. 

1681 —Surat fsuch the shifting state of the Company’s domestic affairs at this 
period) again ordered by the Court to resume the rank of a presidency The court 
also revoked the order for Captain Keigwin’s having a seat in council ,* Mr John 
Chdd, brother of Sir Josiah, the Governor (now called rhairtnan) of the East Inilin 
Company, sent out as president atiBurat —Bruce 

Beqgid first made separate fiom Madras Mr Hedges, a member of their commit¬ 
tees, (now called director,) sent out with specml powers as agent and governor of 
their affairs in the Bay of Bengal, and of the factoiies subordinate to it, or Cossim 
Bazar, Patna, Balasore, Malda, and Dacca A corporal of approved ^dehty and 
courage, with twenty soldiers, to be n guard to the agent’s person, nnd the factory at 
Hooirhly, nnd to act against interlopers " Such the foundation of our power in Ben¬ 
gal, m the sequel the centre of commerce and the seat of government in India —Bnice 

Tlie king of Banflun sent an embassy to England —Bruce, 

1682 —The English Levant Company, deprived of their former portion of the 
Indian trade, endeavoured to oppose the East India Company, but in April, the 
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king and pmy cnifticil rejected their scheme Persian ennds at this time eompre* 
hendt d silks of all sort*, red and black carnmanlB wool, rhubarb and dru^s —Bruce 

Ihe Comt ordered the institution of a bank at Madras So violent the feeliiiK 
against interloptrs, ft was eiijoiued that no Company’s servant shonld intermarry 
with their faniihes 1 ■* 

Opium first ordered fiom Bensral, Bantam captured by t{ie Dutch, and the king 
expelled This gave a finishing blow to our position in that quaiter —Bruce 

1683 —By letters patent, dated 9th Aiignst, the king authonsedithe Company to 
exeicise admtrMty jurisdiction within their limits The appointed judge, Di St 
John, to haifc *20<> per annum, and allowances at the Comphny’s table 

Two coinpauits of Riypoots ordered to be embodied at Bombav 

Two English fiects sent out to redress the injuries to the Persian and Bantam 
trade , 

Mr Hedges dismirird fiom Bengal for misconduct, and Mi Gjfford, who was 
sent ttf Madras, (now constituted a piesidency,) directed to proceed to take charge 
aUo of Bengal Avith an escort of a Company, composed of searatn trom Indiuinen 
A factory established at Filhciierry 

A seiious Insnrrettion at Bombay, on the 27th December, the foit wis seized by 
the troops under Captain Keigwiii, m consequence of retr* ni-hinents and reduttiono, 
and 1uId in the king’s name, renouncing the authoiity of the Pompanv It was 
foicibly n tamed tor marly two years, and then given up, the insui gents having 
stipuliited fot pardon * —Bruce ^ 

Ihc Coinpduv hud to put to death some rebels at St Helena, but on the petition 
if the widows, to the House of Commons, the act was declared illegal and m- 
bitrary 

^ndia stock sold this year from 3h0 to 500 per cent advance —Chron Table 

Pnctories established at Cuddalore trid Commerce in the Gingee country — 
Bruce 

1634 —The English foimnlly evpclled from Java, and with the Company’s propei - 
ty, the cstablishmuits went to the Malabar coast 

Sir John Child of bursfrmadc a baronet, and appointed the following year. Cap¬ 
tain General and Admir^ in India Sir John Wyborne, Vicc-Adinn^l and Deputy 
Governor of Bombay, with a salary of £i'i0 pei annum —Bruce 

1685 —Seat of government ordered to be tinnsferred tiorn Smut to Bombay The 
Madras government having fixed an agent and council at Piiaman, on the Idaiid ut 
Sumatra, the Court oidered the station to be suppoited andfortihed Also oidcred 
an uninhabited island in the Ganges to be obtained and tortihed, while the works 
at Foit St George were to be strengthened Ihe factory at Mnsulipatam to be 
dissolved —Bruce 

1686 —^Ten shins of war under Vice-Admiral Nicolson sent out to oppose the 
native powers On its arrival, the agent in Bengal (Mr Chainoek) oidered to act 
as Admiral and Commander-in-Chief, six complete companies were on board with¬ 
out Captains, it being intended tb.it the members in eouncil in Bengal should aet in 
that capacity Tlic force to disembark at Chittagong, seize and foi tify it, establish 
a mint, and hve per cent customs to he levied on the inliabitHut* It was wished to 
intiuiidate the Mogul and his office is, who had been arbitrary towards Ihe tactoiies 
The factory at Hoogly was oppri ssed, and surrounded by pnrties of native hor»e ,uid 
foot Surat also had been plundered by Sevajee, and the Cjinpany’s possession 
injured by the wars of the Mogul and Mabrattas — Brure 

• Sir John Child appointed what is now colled Oovtrnoi Gciieial, with full authority, 
in India, and diacietionarv poweis to make wn or peace with the Mogul, ordeie 1 
to proceed to Madras and Bengal, Mr Zenzan to act in hts absence at ^urat, or 
lather Bombay A company from a Hiitish regiment of the line scut out under a 
Captain Clifton, who as well as all Captains of Infantry was to have seatiu council 
—Bruee 

On the 2^th October, a part of the fleet undei Admiral Nicolson having arrived lu 
Bengal, an rfliay took place at Hooghly between three English soldiers and some of the 
Nawab’s peons , more soldiers joined, and at last the entire force came in contact, 
and after a severe action, the Nnwab’s troops were defeated with loss Hooghly was 
cannonaded and SOO houses burnt Subsequent to this useless affair, the agent and 


• The officers both in rank an I pay hud been placed lower, and the miUUa mo much reduced, that 
all authnrity'of the o'fli era over the men had ceasml Captiun Kciawin applied for subsistence mo¬ 
ney, there bnug no Comp tny*H table as tormerlv uid aftei much alsciisslon the sum of 3.> As per 
month was granted, pending a referenee to the ( ourt. The Court "unhappily ordered the half 
allowance for diet to (aptolii Keigwm to be refunded, and tins poramomous measure produced the 
discontents and probably the r-volt of the garrison ' Dr ht John, in hirf report however to the 
King and Council, stated, that the rebellicm arose from the depredations and crimes of the inter¬ 
lopers, with whom Captain Keig win w is intimately connected although he used the King a name 
bts motives were predatory and relaUiou, -Urine 
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roQticil quitted their open factory at Hooghly on tlie 30th December 16S6, and lebred 
to Chutauuttee, (afterwards Calcntta,) wmtinir wnepociation with the Mogul The 
shipping, an the whole arrived, ^wantiug r(p<ms, it was deemed unadvisaVde to 
attempt the original object of the expedition, the icduction of Chittagong — B/uee, 
Stewart ^ 

1687 —A settlement miule at Bencoolen, and a fiimaun obtained for the sole 
goveininrnt of it A fdrt'hcatiou called Yoik fort built — Btuee 
Uombtty constituted n regency with further poweis Sii J Wyborne imd Mr 
Zeiizan dibrnisacd for disputing b<ii John Child’s authority To gnw dignity to the 
Governor General he was directed to be attended aluays with a h^sguaidof 50 
gieiiadiers, commanded by a C'nptain Madras also constituted a ngeiiiy, Mith a coi- 
poration, under His Majesty’s Charter, consisting of a May o^ anti ten Aldermen, 
(three to be Company’s servants and seven to be natives,) to be justues of the pence, 
aud ” to went thin siailet goisns ” One hundred and bWett) burgeoses to be 
uppointed-” to wear black silk gowns ”— Brute ' « 

The Court disapprovt d of the measuics of Mr Cbaiuock ut Bengal, and recum-* 
mended moic active hostility Sir John Child at Bombay bowtici took most able 
measures at this difficult junctiue, aud determined to uphold ^le British name and 
influence in India, notwithstanding the disastious appearances at Bengal, where our 
remote factoiies vitrc seized, and the English tioops foiced to tortitv themselves at 
lugellee Captain Heath had iniauwhile been dispatched fium home uith afresh 
force —Bruct 

16bH —A. Post Offiie oideiwd at Bombay * 

Captain Ileatli airiving with the reiufouemeat m Oetobei, unwisely recom¬ 
menced hostilities in Bengal, hcjdundercd and burnt Balasni i , the Mogul Governor 
seized the English at thefactoiy, and sent them pnsouers up the country —Bruce 
J689 —Sii John Child, attei capturing come native vessels at Surat, and Inanely 
opposing the Mogul pouer amidst many embarrassing diflfrultics, died at Bombay 
on the 4th Februaiy, ibbO His successor, Mr Harris, being nt that tune a prisoner 
at Surat, the Company’s affairs btenine more alarming submission was made to 
the Mogul, and a brmuiin, 01 rather pardon, issued as *’ ciimiuals A heavy fine 
was exacted, on payment of which, the Siddce’s fleet and unny withdicw from before 
Bombay 

In the mean hme, at Bengal, Captain Heath sailed towards Chittagong, which for 
some unexplained reason, he failed to attack , he then proceeded to Aiiacnn, where 
he offered to assist a levolted chief against its King, but without wmting for the 
reply, set off for Madras, where his fleet, having on board the agent aud eouncll of 
Bengal, and the Company’s iffects, arrived on the 4th Match 
The faetones at Vizagapntam aad Musulipatam were seized by the Mogul, and Mr 
Stables, chief of the former, aud four factors, put to death 
At home the Commons recommended the establishment of a new Company, the 
present one being little in fiivor with the King, parliament, or people 
It is siiignlai that the Court, during these humiliating reverses abroad, bad writ¬ 
ten out to fheir servants to obtain dominion, oi, as the orders sny, to increase 
revenue, “ to make us a nation in India ” They bad found the iiiHuffieiency of fir- 
mauns, and weie desirous to assume independence and power —Bruce Sieuatt 

—Ihe Mogul BUthoiities invite Mr Chamock and fnetory buck again to 
Bengal Mr Ilams proclaimed Governor of Bombay, but with no genriul power 
as bis predecessor Mr Weldon apiminted Deputy Governor Ihc interlopers in 
England associated themselves, and made eveiy exeition to obtain a separate thar;i^ 
ter —Bruce 

16D1.—A new firmaun obtained by Mr ( hnrnock in Bengal He had previous¬ 
ly re-settled the establishment at Chutanuttee, protected by 100 soldieia. Ulabanah 
had been before tned, hut found un suited — Bruce 

1692 —Mr Charnock died 10th January, much respected by many. He was 
succeeded by Mr Ellis — Bruce 

Mr Yale dismissed at Madras Mr Nathanid Higgenson succeeded Mtoher 13th, 
to the government The latter was superceded in December by Sir J GofdesborOugh, 
who was appointed ” Commissary General and Supervisor” of the Company’s affidrs 
tn India — Bruee. 

An Attorney General sent to Madras for the better regulation of the Company's 
interests — Bruce 

At Bombay European pirates hud caused mneh ineonvenience to th^ trade, and 
iiritation on the part of the Mogul —Bruce 
Tegnapatam had been purchased from the Ram Rajah, and fortified—was called 
Port St David —]gruce 

1693 —The Company had expended at home iG90,000 In influencing the Privy 
Council to renew the chapter — Bruee, Mill 
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A mutiny took*'place at St Helena, consequent to the temporary relaxation of 
martial lau as directed from hointe Ihe msurfreuts killed the Governor, and dis¬ 
armed and imprisoned the soldiers of the gai risou Captain Keeling sent out with 
u force to reduce the island to obedience — Bruce 
A new chartei ^raiited on the f October (5th William and Mary) renewing that 
of Elizabeth, with some raodided and some extended privileges — Bruce 

lb94 — liengul, after Mr Cbainock’s death, again made subordinate to Madras. 
Sir J Goidesboi ough, on his tour of inspection as Commissary Geueial, dissented 
from the high tuiogmm elsewht.re passed on the late Mr Charnock. He describes 
him as havi&g been irresolute and indolent He superseded"his successor Mr Ellis, 
and appointed the ihief at Dacca, Mr Ejre, to be agent He also removed Captain 
Mill the inihtniy cAminaudaut, aud sent him to Madras In the midst of several 
spirited leioiins, Sa ^ Goldesborough died, and was succeeded by Sir J Gayer, 
from Bombay —Bruir 

Duiihg this year a Oi Blackwall, a ine<bcul officer, for a hnbe agreeiKto deliver 
up Fort St David to the Mogul General This treason was foituuately discoieicd, 
aad Blackwall seized and punished — Hamsteer 
A letter from thd^Court stated that “ every lecniit sent from England cost £30 ” 
A fortided settlement was made from Bombay at Anjengo — Brute 
1695 —^The Parliament of bcotlaud, on tlu Sbth June, empoweied the King (as 
King ot Scotland) to constitute a Scottish Company The Governor of the Loudon 
Company, (Chairman) Sir T Copk committed by the commons to the Power, fui re¬ 
fusing to give an account of the money distiibuted in bribes — Bruce 
' The homewaid bound fleet captuied by the French —Btlio 

A large privateer having seized a Mogul ship, the Suiat factory was seized upon, 
aul liberated only aftei iiinch difficulty on the following year — Ditto 

if Of* —Much distiess occasioned by thl, interlopers the crews ot two Indiainen, 
stated to hiivc been seduced by them , they rose and murdered thor officcis, and 
turned pirates—such the < xtent of the contagion, that the Gnveinoi at Bombay could 
not man a boat, for feai that the ciew would desert, and so low the state of the 
gauibon, there was not a CPust-worthy soldier for promotion to the rank ut sergeant 
or coi poral — Bruce 

Xhetuideat Madias also similnily ciipplel, but its revenues and taxes said to 
hiv. aiuoiinted to 40 000 Pagodahs — Brute 

15J7 — Mr Pitt appointed Governoi at M idras, to bo for 13 mouths independeat 
of the Commissary General, Sn J Gajei — Jitute 
A rebellion of a Uajah Subah Sing having broken out in Bengal, it gave on opening 
to the Fitnch, Dutch, and English factories to crtct fortihcations But loc this, so 
jealous were the authorities, it would not have been permitted — Steiourt 
A new and favorable diinaun obtained from the Emperor of Persia — Bruce 
1608 —An act passed 10 th William, cap 44, incorporating anew “ general society 
tiadingtothe East Indies*’ It was called the English £a'*t India Company, in 
contra distinction to the old or London Company 
On the passing of this act for another Company, the old corporation exerted 
itsilf, * icith a true <Aaman courage,” m one of their mercantile letter^ states, in 
advising then serv lats of an extensive equipment I hey dismissed the President of 
Surat, Mr Annesley, (Mr Colt to succeed,) and permitted their establishments, 
ns au encouragement, to trade in jewels. At Madras all former factories oi stations 
wcie to be icsumcd, so as to exclude the new Compauy Bengal was again made 
‘independent of Fort St George 

Captain Kyd, the notorious pirate, formed his ships into squadrons, and fairly 
blockaded the coasts la consequence, the Mogul, who would not understand the 
distinction between this outlaw and the other English, put the whole trade under 
an embargo 

Ihe new English Company sent Agents to India, chiefly men who had hern dis¬ 
missed witi^disgrace, from the London Company Sir William Norris was appointed 
by the King's Couumssiou, an Ambassadot to the Mogul, to solicit privileges for 
the new association —Bruce 

1699 —Sir Edward Littleton was appointed President and Consul, in Bengal, of 
the new Compnn>, he was also empowered to act as King’s Consul He was order¬ 
ed to report on n’l the plans and trade of the London Company, to obtain ftom the 
dismissed servants all possible information, copies of firmauns, &c Su Nicholas 
Waite wasrappomted their Piesident, at Surat The new Company, however, at 
this eatly stage, made approaches for an union between the rivals —Bruce 
ihe Mogul Pnnee AzeemOoshan granted in 1698-99, the adjacent small villages 
of Cbtttanuttee, Govindpore, and Calieotta, (dedicated to the goddess Calee,) the 
whole soon taking the name of the last, or Cai cotta Sir Charles Eyre, recently 
knighted, an old servant, was again sent to India, to be principal servant 19 Bengal, 
which they now constituted a presidency The instructions to Sir C Eyre, dated 
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December, 1699, directed him to increaoe the fortifications, tobaiM a strong fort of 
^peotagonal form, to be called Fmt Wtlham —~Stevtmrt Bruce 

1700 —The London Company obtained an apt, on the Uth April, for continnance 
of their corporation, and the King recommended an union of the tuo interests 
In India, the new Company’s servants insulted a<.d committed \m||nce on the flag 
and factory of the London Company, at Surat, which was resenPr by the Mogul 
Governor, as an affront tb himself The trade was much injured every where 
At Madias, disputes took place between Consul Pitt, and Governor Pitt, the rival 
Governois of the tuo companies, in fact, throughout India, as migltf be expected, 
the hostile rivalry of both companies ruined the trade for all conceinrd The 
new Company made some progress, in opening a trade with China, though it failed 
eventually —Bruce ' 

>701 —^TUe disputes of the old and new Company most f^tplcxing and ruinous. 
The native rulers took bribes fiom both parties Fhe Arabas^'^ar, Sir W. Norris, 
seized tuo rpf the Council of the London Company, at Suiat, sent them to the 
Mogul Governor, “ with their hands tied ” Sii John Gayer, the President, subse¬ 
quently was seized by the Emperor’s order, obtained through misrepresentation, 
and with the other members of Council, " bnibnroualy used ” 

A Committee appointed at home, to endeavour to effect an union betueen the 
Companies 

&11 W Norris had an audience of the Mogul, on the tath April, 1701 He was 
attended by a splendid European cavalcade, with ori^ance, and many ^llowcrs 
Kyd, the oil ate, taken, and* hanged at home He had been supported by some 
noblemen. Lord Someis and Oiford, who were impt ached —Biuce S I Chron 
1702 —In Jauuaiy of this year, the preliminaries of the union were settled 
Bengal improved, under the auspices o" the Mogul Prince Azeom Ooshan Tho 
instructions trora home directed the Civil Servants to proceed themselves witn 
small stocks, in the Aurungs, and baigrnn themselves “ wittiout the affectation of 
pomp and grandeur, and as merehanU ought to do " 

The ambassador abruptly broke off the negotiation at thy Mogul's Court, and de- 
paited for Surat, which circurnstunre, with thi depredatirJiH of the pirates, so in¬ 
censed the Emperor, that he oidei ed all the Eiigli'<h in his dommioiis to be seized, im¬ 
prisoned, and their effects confiscated All the subordinate agtncirs snffeied in con- 
sequenre, but Calcutta by this time w<is too stiong to he thus dealt with 
In the deed of union by which the two Companies were hereatlcrto take the name 
of the united Company of merchants trailing to the East Indies,’’ the factories 
of the old Company are thus detailed 
Bombay *^urat, Snally, Broach, Ahinedabad, Agra, and Lucknow 
On the Malabar Coast the forts and factories of Cai war, Tilhchery, Anjengo, and 
Calicut 

Pcisia the factones of Gombroon, Shiraz, and Ispahan 

Fort St George, Madras, Foit St David, Cuddalore, Porto Novo, Pettipolce, 
Masulipatam, Madapollain, and Viragupatam The settlements on the island of 
*^uinatra, or York Fort, Beucoolen, Indrapoie, lyamopg, bellebar, also the factory 
of Touqmn in Cochin China 

Fort William Chuttanuttee, (Calcutta not yet specified it seems,) Ealasorc, Cos- 
sim Bazar, Dacca, Hoogly, Malda, Kajhmahl, and Patna, also the Island of St 
Helena 

The new Company specify in the deed only the following settli ments A factory 
at Surat, at Masulipatam, at Madnpollam, and on the Islands of lioraeo and Pulo 
Coudore 

The Indenture farther sets forth as stock 

Old Company, , je>I5,ooo o 0 

New Companv, 1,662,000 0 0 

Sepuiate Tiades, , , 2i,()00 0 o 

Total £2,000,000 0 0^—Brace 
J70J—On the union above rcfcircd to, "^ir John Gayer was appoint^ by the 
General Court, “General and Governor” of Bombay, and Sir Nicholas Waite’s 
commission, under the English Company, of Consul, revoked President Pitt was 
confirmed at Madras, aud lonsul Pitt made chief authority at Fort St David, his 
commission of consul being enncelled President Beard conhrined nt Beagai, 
thongh a commission of eight were appointed to investigate and control all proceed¬ 
ings at Fort William There was still much dissension between the Iffte rival 
authorities throughout India, and much difficulty m the attempts at adjustment — 
Bruce 

X 7 Q 4 ,—Sir John Qliyec having been imprisoned by the Mogul aathonties, Sir 
Nicholas Waite, who was appointed to succeed in case of vacancy, basely contrived 
N 
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to prolong his detention, by bribes and iniquitous misrepresentstions to tbe natites* 
The disputes between the rival sA-vauta still kept up in adjusting accounts and ont<>^ 
standing commercial transactions —,{lr«ce 

1705 —The treachery of Sir Nicholas Waite fully discovered by the disclosure of 
his iastruinen^A||B,u3tum, a native broker , but in defiance of oidcis from the Gene* 
ral Court, he rrauned authority, and Sir J Gayer was stii\^in confinement at Surat 
—Bruce 

1706 —At Bengal the affairs were becoming settled , Sir Edg'ard Littleton, the 
late presidenl^of the new Company, having been recalled, and Mr President Beard 
having died Messrs Hedges and Sheldon were appointed jointly to succeed and 
bring up tbe aecounta of the two Companies — Bruce 

1707 —Aurun^/ebe died on the Sotb February His revenues were equal to ')8 
millioas sterling To shew the general fear entertained ot the impeiial power by 
foreigners then l^din, it Was thought necessary to announce it to the Court in an 
allegory Thus in a lettei dated 1st March, 1707, Sir 3 Gaver fpreviousfy released) 
represented, that the sun of this hemisphere had set, and that the star of the second 
magnitude being under his meridian hud taken his place, but it was feared the star 
of thesis/ inagnifade, though under a remoter meridian, would struggle to exalt it¬ 
self,*’ thus eotiveviug the news of the Emperor’s demise, and of the disputes between 
his sons for the succession —Bruce 

The works at Fort William were by this time respectable, with a number of guns, 
and 12? sold’trs, of whom half, were Europeans many natives began to settle in 
its vicinity — Bruce ‘ 

Madras at this period had only 300 European settlers, of whom 200 were mili¬ 
tary —UamtHon 

r 1708 —The time drawing on far to final incorpoiation of the account* and affairs 
of the two Companies, which was ordes-’d for this year, their feelings and interests 
btcame identified by a sudden demand from H M’s government for A2 200,000, 
without interest All their closing ilissentions gave way to avert the common danger, 
and on the 29tb September, 1708, a final award and charter was adopted By this 
act, 6 Aline, cap 17, th^privileges were to be extended to March, 1726 At this 
juncture, the number of directors, their duties, committees, mode of sales, waie- 
housing, and home establishments were adjusted, and have remained with little 
alteration on the same footing to the present day 

Thus were closed the transactions of the English in establishing a trade with 
India, until the act oflegislature ronfirmtng tbe corporate capacity of thk ukited 
COMPANY OF MEttCHANTS TRADING TO TH1> EAST INOIFS —Bruce 

1709 — It may be gathered from the following circumstance, how deeply the con¬ 
tentions of the two rival Companies before their union bad injured the eiitiie trade, 
and the prospeiity of the English in India—^The King ot Persia just befoie this 
period wished to send an embassy to Bombay, but ashamed to betray the weakness 
of its defences and garrison, and the general poverty of the place, the Euglish antho- 
iities refused to admit it — Hamilton 

Thomas Pitt, Esq Governor of Madras, was succeeded (30tb of September) by 
Oulston Addison, Esq brother of the ccUbiated Addison His authoiity lasted but 
a month, as Edmund Montague, Esq relieved him provisionally on the 28th Octo¬ 
ber While he again was superseded on the 14th November by William Fraser, 
Esq —E / Chtonologat 

The Company’s grunt of perpetuity by writ of privy seal was issued 22nd April — 
Folio state papers Do 

The expoits of this year were £168,357, half as much again as those of the pre¬ 
ceding season —Mill 

] 710 -.Sadat Ally Khan commenced his government of the Carnatic—Orme £ / 
ChronoJogtsf 

1711 —William Fraser, bsq Governor of Madras, was succeeded (July 22nd) by 
Edward HAnisoo, Esq—£ I Chton 

17 J 2 -vShah Aulum, who bad succeeded AuruDgxebe, died Azeem Ooshan^ the 
patron of the English in Bengal, lost his life in the struggle for the succession, end 
Ferokseie, his son, afterwards gamed the throne — Mill 

1773 —The Bengal Piesideucy apply borne for permission to send an Embassy to 
Delhi —Mill 

1714 —Charles VI , Empcior of Germany, granted commissions to ships to trade 
to the £piSt Indies He afterwards founded the Ostend Companv, so injurious to 
the interests of the English and Dutch — Anderson's Hist qfCam East India Chron 

Fort Marlborough built near Beucoolen —Grant 

J713—Messrs burman and Stephenson, the ablest factors of Bengal, also an 
Armenian, as Interpreter, and Mr W Humfltoa, as SurgeAn, were sent on an 
Embassy to Delhi, where they arrived on the 8th July The Emperor Feroksere, 
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^einii^ sick, and prevented from marrying a Rajpoot princess, was cured by Mr 
Hamilton, and the Surgeon, with the same ^amterested zeal, as shown by Dr 
Bouirhton on a former occasion, feed his influence only to prornre the object of the 
Embassy, and obtain more favorable terms for the tlnited JDompany — Stewart's 
Hist of Bengal 

The French Company, though their affairs were desperate, o^itiUbed a renewal for 
ten years — Rat/nat Ernst Indus Chron 

17lfi —The innriinge of the Mogul Emperor intcivemng, the Embassy could not 
deliver their petition until January of this year —Mtll m 

The Governbr ofth^Fieneh settlement of Pondicheriy announced tq{ the British, 
at Fort St David, that there weie off the Mnlabai Coast, two 40 -guu vessels, under 
imperial colours from Ostend The Ostend Company were not > egnlarly chartered 
till some years afterwards —Grant 

1717 —The objects of the Fmbassy of 1715 attained in Ju y Thuty-four favora¬ 
ble grants or patents were issued by the Mogul, and the Rngh*h Allowed to pprehase 
37 towns Contiguous to C Ucuttn The pnvileges now gianttd were long considered • 
as constituting the great chaitcr of the English in India — Rennell's Memosrs 
Grant 

1718— The E\-Sultan Gueleinot, of Anaksoongay, m Sumatra, raising a force, 
destroyed the town ot Ippoe, with th* British Resident and ml his people — Grant 

1719— A D itive forte obligeil the English to evaluate Fort Marlboiuugh, and 
take lefuge on their ships — Grant 

Feroksere deposed and modeled four suicesilkrs appealed and passed away in 
as many months — Orme 

1720 —the French took possession of the island, called by the Dutch, Maaritius,* 

who possesstd It fur a short time , but abandoned it for the Cape of Good Htme 
Tlie Fieneh peopled It from the Isle of Boinbon, and named it the Isle of PianctF— 
Raynal East India Chi on '' ' 

Jos Collet Esq, Governor of Madras, succeeded by Fiaucis Hastings, Esq.— 
East India Chron 

1721 —The natiies of the Island of Sumatra, feaiiug the Dutch more than the 
English, whom they had expelled, allowed the latter, in the hope of then loiintcr- 
acting the intiiguiug activity nf tin Dutch, to resume thiir Suraatinn establish¬ 
ments The English now remained at peace foi many years, increasing in prosperity 
and 111 influence ovei the natives — Giant 

Francis Hastings, Esq , Goveinor at Madras, succeeded by Nat Elwick, Esq — 
East India Chron 

1723 —fiThe Emperor granted this year a regular Charter to the " Ostend East 
India Company,” to the great discontent of all the Furopean maritime poweis, 
except Spam* — Salmon and others East India Chron 

1721 —The Ostend Company had fully established themselves, under the Nawanb’s 
patronage, at Ohany Bazar, IS milca above Calcutta, at the eastern side of the 
liver — Stewart East India Chronologist 

1724 —Shuja Addeeu Khan, afteiwards Nawaub of Bengal, though of hberni 
disposition, about this peiiod, was incensed against the English, in consequence of 
their public servants taking advantage ot the late grants of the Emperor, and insist¬ 
ing upon passing their own piivatc trade free of duty The Foujdar of Hooghly, 
stopped a boat laden with silks, upon which a party of soldiers was dispatched 
from Calcutta, and forcibly leleased the boat Ihe English were flnnlly obliged to 
pas a heavv line, and apologise foi this act —Mtll Sketches of Bengal 

I72’> —Vathauiel Elwick, Esq , Goveinor of Madras, is succeeded by James* 
Macrae, Esq — East India Chton 

During the qulnquenuial period, fiom the year 1730 to 1735, the English had ex¬ 
ported to India, iC 578,I55 ot goods, and 2,770,238 of liullion —Grant 

1726 -—By letters patent, dated August, George I , roinphed with the petition of 
the United East India Company, and established, at the three Presidencies of 
Madras, Bombay, and C ulcntta, regular Courts of Record, fur the discharge of both 
Civil and Criminal Justice The Courts to consist of a Mayor and uiuif Aldermen, 
of whom seven wcir tn be natuinl born subjects The Mayor to be elected by the 
Aldermen, and to continue in power for one year Appeals allowed to the Governor 
in Council The Governors and Senior Members created justices of the Peace, and 
empoweied to hold quaiter sessions — Grant 

So floiuishing were the affairs of the Ostend Company, in spite of the opposition 
and edicts of the rival nations, that this year, onc-thira of the original swbscription 
of tiie propiietors, which remained dne, was paid up from the gams alone of the 
trade —MiU 

The East India lioase erected in Leadenball-street, London —E I, Chron* 

* Hill states, that the Charter was granted in August, 1723, 
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1727 —So miicli*>had the coontry trade increased, in ten years, after the patents 
or grants obtained by the Embassy to the Emperor, in 1717, that the private tonnage 
employed in Bengal, by this time amoynteA to lo'ooo tons Many of the Company's 
Servants weie concerned in this trade —Grant Mill 

The Court at Viei\pa, after intifh hesitation, at length yielded to the combination 
of the Enropean'^owers, against the Ostend Company The Emperor suspended its 
charter for seven years, thus virtually abolishing the Com^ny* — Grant 

1728 —The Danish East India Company, residing at Copenhagen, pubhshedpro¬ 
posals for a subscription, and the following year, they obtained extraordinary 
privileges, ^om the king of Denmaik, who declared his intention of making it the 
most floniishing Company in Europe —Anderson E / Chton 

1729 —The Dn&.b Company had their Charter extended for 21 years, foi which 

they pi|id the Republic a large consideration, at tins time, their wealth and power 
in India, particularly tf,, Java, equalled those of severe monarchs — Anderson E 
I Chroa, ’ « 

1730 —^The Charter, after much discussion, renewed to the English United East 
India Company, for 33 years lh( Charter to expire on Lady Day, 1769, includ¬ 
ing the three vcaraTi grace — Mill 

Pour English China ships arrived this year, with 1,707,000 lbs of tea, and three 
other Indiamen, with 371,000 pieces of calieoes, besides othei valuable meichandise 
—Anderson E I Chron 

From 1725 to 1730, the English Company cxpoi ted goods, £551,234, and bullion, 
£2,551,872—Graaf ‘ • 

( 1731 —The king of Sweden set on foot an East India Company, for trading from 

Oottenhurg A Charter granted foi 15 yeiii s 

Ihe king of Portugal formed atempoiary East India Company, with one ship, to 
trlide to Snrat Jheii former Empiic ip the Ease thus reduced I — Anderson East 
India Chi analogy 

17 J 2 —Tht English Company first began to make up annua) accounts This year 
their sails amounted to £1,940,996 Rut their competitois, the Dutch, were far 
exceeding them in return wad profats , thus m 1732, the English reduced tlieii divi¬ 
dends, from 8 to 7 per cent per annum, which thus continued till 1744 Ifae Dutch 
during a mam poition of that time, realised 25 and 20 percent upon the capital 
stock, and never less than 12§ — MM 

—Mr Freke’s government of Foit William commenced —E 1 Chron 

17 J4 —Under the able rule Of Shuja Addeen Khan, the provinces of Bengal, Bc- 
har, and Orissa gieatly improved His power was respected by the Europeans — 
Stewart 

M Mahe de la Bonrdonnais, afterwards famous in India, was commissioned to 
improve the Isle of France, by the French Company 1 o tins officer the i«land is in - 
dehted foi its forts, aqueducts, bridges, hospitals, and granaries The French 
influence and trade fast improving in the East — Mill E I Chton 

jy’jS —llie Mahrattahs had made such progress, tbatthev burned the suburbs of 
Delhi, under the Emperor Mahomed Shah, who, (after the demise, in 1819-20, of 
the two infants, RufTeh ad Durjaut and RufTeh ad Doulah,! had succeeded Ferokseie 
on the Mnsnud Ihe Mahiattohs acquired the gieater portion of Malwa, and a 
grant of the fourth pat t of the net revenues of the othci royal provinces , thus ori¬ 
ginating the Chout —Hamilton Rennell 

From 1730 to 1735 the English Company had exported £717*854 of goods, and 
. £2 406,078 of bullion — Grant 

Ricbard Benyoii, Esq succeeded George Morton Pitt, Esq as Governor of Mad¬ 
ras His government lasted nine years — Dulrymple 

] 73 g —A proclamation was issued in Jnnuaiy, prohibiting British subjects from 
trading to the East Indies, contrary to the liberties and pnvileges granted to the 
Company, or from serving in, or being on board any ships unlawfully trading 
This was probably to prevent connexion with foreign Companies — E I Chron 

1737 —Calcutta nearly destroyed by a huriicanc and earthquakef —B / Chton 

• It was afterwards altogether dissolved by the treaty of Seville, but the Germans were not 
finally expelled from Bengal, until 173.1 In 1730, their factory, at Banhy Bazar, was in existence, 
and an EnglMh naval force seized one of their ships, and drove another under the factory guns 
The PuUh and t nglish shortly after, by intrigues and inisreprcscntation, mduied the Foujdar at 
Moogfaly to im est the fattory, which m-ide a long and gaUaiit defence, with a garnaoii reduced to 
only 14 men At length, the agent or chief biingstvercly wounded, the factory was evat.uated, 
the little gnmson reaching the bhiiuin safety and the Mogul troops, tatung possession of the 
empti fort, let cllctl the works to the groiiml —iSfaicort Gladwin’s Nar of Govt Bengal) 
t l he following extnut is from the G ntt man* Uagashie, printed in 1733^ ■■ In the night 

lietwccRthb nth andlStb tKtob.r, (1717 ) tlierc happened a fuootis hurricane, at the mouth of 
the Ganges, which resched 60 Ic igues up the. rii er, 1 here was, at the same tinie, a violent earth- 
miake wiitch threw down a great many liouses along the river side in 6ai|otta, (i e Calcutta,) 
alone, a port belonging to the English, two hundied houses were thrown down, and the high and 
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1738 —Mr Freke, Governor of Fort William, was Biicoeeded bv Mr Cmttenden, 
who was succeeded iQ the foUowiog year, by Mr Biaddvth,—£ f Chron 

1739 —Nadir Shah entered and flundered Delhi 120 , 1)00 persons were massacred 

— Stewart, UamiUon, and othen ^ 

ShujH Addeen Khan, Nawaub of Bengal, died, and was siicceeded by his son, 
Serferaz Khan — Stewart 

1740 —Nadir Shah, after dreadful exactions and tyranny, departed from Delhi — 
Stewart 

Serferaz Khan Sttacked by Ally Verdy Khan, and slain in buttle ^succeeded by 
the latter — Stfuart • 

Thirty thousand insurgent Chinese massacred by the Dutch at Java—S / Chron, 

From 1735 to 1740, the United East India Company exported rS93S ,970 of goods, 
and A2,4S9,470 of bullion — Grant 

1741 —The Mahrnttahs invaded Bengal, to demand the Cfmtt'if that province — 

Stewart ^ 

1742 —k ditch was dug round a consideiablo part of the buundaiies of Calcutta, 
to pi event the incursions of the Mahrnttahs — UamtUou 

1741 —The Mahiattahs, with a new army, under Ragujce Bhu^la, again invaded 
Bengal The Nawaub Ally Verdy Kliuii drove them bai k, but his loss, in icvenue, 
was immense, from their plunder, and the devastation they had inflicted during their 
incursion —Sliimt t 

1744 —Now commences a new era in the affairs of Euiopeans in India, from the 
struggles that ensued between the rival interests o>the two nations, du the piocla* 
mntion of war between England and France, on the 21st May, 1744 Since the 
junction of the two English Companits, in 170S, the trade had been progressively 
improving, find the establishments in India quietly advancing , but little bad occni* 
red politic^ly worthy of remark, for the l^ng period of 36 yiiars From this ddte 
events crowd on the notice ot the chroiiologist 

Previous to the breaking out of the war, in February, it was agreed, at a general 
court of the East India Company, to lead the Governiiieid oue million of money, at 
three per cent , as an equivalent tor the prolongation of chaiter, for 14 years, 
(from J7S9 to 1784,) to commence from Michaelmas, 1744, which was confirmed by Act 
of Parliament of the 17th of George II ■— E I Chron 

On the declaration of war, a British squadion, under Commodore Bainett, appear* 
ed in the Indian seas —Orme 

Nicolas Morse, Esq , succeeded to the Government of Madras —Dalrymple 

1745 —rhe Biitish squadron appeared off Pondicheiry , but the Nawaub ot Arcot, 
Aiiwar-ad-fleen, at the instigation of Monsieur Dupliex, the French Goveinor, (who 
bad succeeded to the supreme commaud of the Fieach settlements, in 1742,) insisted 
on no hostilities being then committed — Orme, 

Ihe united East India Company, from 1740 to 1745, exported Al,105,750 of goods, 
and £2,529,108 of bullion — Grant 

1746 —Commodore Harnett died Mis successor Mr Peyton engaged, without 
any decisive result, a French fleet, arrived under M De la Bourdonuais In Sep* 
tember, the French landed a force at Madras, which town, aftci a bombardment 
of two days, capitulated Nothing could be lower than the English military power, 
spirit, and’science, at this period, in India Ihe Madras gairison consisted only 
of 400 men, of whom 34 were Portuguese “ vagabonds,” or deserters aud negroes, 
60 were sick and ineffective, aud only 300 soldiers fit for duty 1 he officers were 
three lieutenants of whom two were foreigners , and seven ensigns, who rose from 
the ranks Only one lieutenant and one ensign were deemed efficient ofliceis —Mill 
Orme E I Chron 

Mr Braddyll, Governor of Fort William, succeeded by Mr Forster, who was 
succeeded by Mr Dawson the following year Fort bt David became the presi* 
deucy, by the surrender of Madras —Dmrympte 

J 74 y -.Fort St David invested by the French, who retired on the retain to the 
coast of the British squadron, undci Capt Peyton— Orme Mtll • 

1748 —Major Lawrence, subsequently celebrated in the coast army, ai rifled m Ja¬ 
nuary, from England, with a commission, to command the Company’s forces Also 
Admiral Boscawen, with 13 men of wai, and 17 other ships, with a considerable 

maenifltent sieeple of the Fngllsh Lhurrh, sunk into the ground without breaking It i» computed, 
that 20,000 ships, barks, sloops, Imats, canoes, Jcl hove lieen cast away Of nine EngUsh ships, 
thenin the tronges, eight were lost, and most of thecrews drowned Darks of HO tons igere blown 
two leagues up into land, over the tops of high trees of four Dutch ships in the river, three were 
lost with their men and cargoes 7i)0,00u souls are said to have perished The water rose forty feet 
higher than usual, in the Oanges." N D Ihe steeple of the thunh was desenbed to have been 
lony aud magnificent, and as constituting, before this penod, the chief ornament of the settle¬ 
ment.—3k«tcAes of Bengal 
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force on board They invested Pondicherrv ill their turn Ensign CJive, who came 
out in the civil seVvioe, hut had joined the army here, distinguished himself Ihe 
seige failed, and the Biitish retl^ed in Septemti^er The military character of the 
French in India, considered at this time as greatly superior to that of the English — 
Orme * 

Mr Dawson, Godfernor of Fort Wllliani, succeeded by Mr Fetch 
Mahomed bhah, Emperor of Hiuduostnn, died, after a disastrous reign of thirty 
years He was succeeded by his «un, Piince Ahmed Mlrza, who took the title of 
Ahmed Shuh^Eaif Jncfta ChronoUigutt * 

1749 —Moofas lestorcd to the English, by the pence o( Aix-la*Chaprlle, signed 
on the JBtlf October, 1748 When evacuated by the trench, it was found m a very 
improved state , (he space round the woiks cleared and extended — Orme 
The English took Oevi-rottah, in supporting the claims of a fugmvc Rajah of 
Tanjore , thus commencing to interfere, fin common with their rivals, the French,) 
in tbe^uarrcls of'thf native poaeis Subsequently, in the Carnatic, the Fiench es- 
, pousea the cause ot Chunda Saheb, nho set up as Naiiaub of the Cd* nntic, the 
English taking the side of Mahomed Ally Khan, second sou of Anwar-ad-decn 
Khan, ( n the deatii of his father —A/il/, 

1750—Mr Banvell succeeded Mi Fetch, as Governor of Fort William—Eusf 
India Chronologtsi 

The intrigues of the French and English, with the native powers, assumed some 
importance , but M. Dupleix gained greater advantages than his iivnls, from his 
greater address, deeptr laid hctv'mes, and moic unprincipled conduct — Mill Orme 
Mr Saunders took chaige, ns Governor, at Full St' David— Dalrymple 
* 1781 —On the assassination of Nnzn Jung, (who had assumed the title aud power 

of buhadar ot the Oekhun, on the death of his father Nizam ill Mulk,) Mozuffer 
Jijng was invested as Subadar He appointed M Dupltix Governor of the Mogul 
dominions, on the coast, fiom the Kistifu to Cape Comorin, and Chunda Saheb, his 
deputy, at Arcot; Mahomed Ally, the piotegi^ of the English, fled, and offered to 
resign his pretensions — Mill 

The nen btibadar uas W>ly killed, during a revolt of his troops , but M Bossy, 
wbo now was distinguished in these transactions, procured the exaltation of balabut 
Jung, who promised the same com (ssious to the French — Mill Df Bat 

ihe English, uudet Captain Guigens, (a Swiss,) had been defeated at Volconda, 
but under Copt Clive were moie successful at Arcot —MM 

1752 —Ihe seat ot Goveriiiueut removed back to Foit St Geoige fiom Fort St, 
David, 17th April — DalrympU 

Mahomed Ally ngain resolved to oppose Chunda Saheb and the Prenph , he w as 
supported by the Fnglish Chve obtained several advantages, aud exhibited great 
miiitaiy talents He was joined by Majoi Lawrence, when the allnd enemies were 
completely defeated Ihe French capitulated, and Chunda baheb deliveied himself 
up This prince was immeduitely assassinated by the native allies It is said, that 
Major Lawrence might have prevented this lamentable fate, but it would seem he was 
wrongfully accused by M Dupltix of being accessary to it — Mill 

The new stvle took place in England, on September 3id, which day became the 
14th —E / Chron 

1753 —Dupleix, not disheartened, ngain made efforts against his iiva^, but the 
few English troops under Lawrence and Clive, weie fast surpassing the hrenchin 
India, in all the qualities of soldiers , the officers weie better—the men more orderly 
The English had 700 Europeans, and 2,000 Scpois, and 1,500 of the Nawaub’scaval- 

' ry Ihe French, SOO Europeans and 60 Horse Infantry, 2,000 Sepoys, and 4,000 
Mahrattah Cavalry The yeai was passed in fruitless, but bold attempts, on the 
part of the Fre ich, to seize rrichiuopoly, and of the English, to induce them to 
laise the seige — MM, 

Ahmed Shah, Emperor of Delhi, was deposed and blinded.—ifamt/fon 
1754.—Great discontent existing in Eiitope, at the waia cairied on by the French 
andEugli{,h, in India, while their respective nations weie at peace Commissioneis 
were sent'out to inquire into, and adjust the dis->en8ious On the 2nd August, M 
Godbeu armed as Commissarv, and oettkd with Mi Saunders, Governor of Madras, 

8 peace between the Companies The English had succeeded m maiutiiimng their 
ally, Mahomed Ally, on the throne , and had effected the rum of Chunda Saheb, 
which results, added to then military successes, proved, that they bad the advantage 
In the late operations M Diipleix was recalled, and badly received tn France, but 
must hauo been an able, although an ambitious mao He left M Godheu as 
Goveriiui, and M Bussy in great power, at the Court of Salabut Jung, the Subadar 
of the Dekhan — MM Orme 

Ihe king gave the loyal assent to an act, in March, to punish mutiny and deser* 
tion, mthe officers aud soldiers, belonging to the East ladia Company —fi. / Chron. 
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1755 —Notwithstaading: the late peace, the rivals were still intriguing and inter¬ 
fering \%ith the native powers '1 he English proceeded against ]^adura and Tim- 
vclly The French reinunstrated a id opposed them —MtU 

1765 —A settlement at Negrais having been two years previous contemplated by 
Governor Sauiideia, Capt Baker was, this yeai, sent on an embassy to Ava —DaU 
rymple ^ ' 

Ml Geo Pigot Bucce^ed Mr Saunders, as Governor at Madras— DalrympU 
>766 —Alumgeer ussassinated Ahmed Shah Abdtlli hist entered Delhi —-Mamtl^ 
ton 0 

Frederick snaf:ore (Sesarapore) founded by the Danes — E I Chron 
Geritih, the stronghold of the Pirntc Angtia, attacked by Admiral Watson, and 
Clive, (just retuincd from Europe with the rank of Colonel,) iti was cairied on the 
13t)i Febiiiaiy, and much plunder obtained —AiiU Orme 
On the death u'Aliveidi Khan, Nawanb of Central, his ^grand nephew, Suraja 
Dowlah, succeeded Immediately taking olfenee at the Fngh^, ibr their pritfection 
to a nativif ofheer, said to have escaped from Dacca, with treasure, he attacked 
Calcutta earned it on the SOth June, aftei a poor dclence, (Drake, the Governor, 
having flid to the shipping,) and allontd his officers to shutu^ 146 Ki)rO|.ean pri¬ 
soners, m a small military piison room called, the black hole*, in Which 123 of the 
number peiSshed, during the night — Stevart 

SuiRja Dnwlah, on his return tioin ( aleutla, exarted 4§ lacs of rupees fiom the 
Dutch, at Cliiiisurah, and lacs from the Fieitch, at Chaudernagore Ihe latter 
had supplied him with powdv — Steuiu> t 0 

Colonel Cine and Admiral Watson left Madras on the 16th October, with <100 Eu¬ 
ropeans, and 1,500 bepoys, to inflict vengeance on the Nawaub , reached Fulta on* 
the 20tb December — Stewart 

At this time, there were 70 houses only in Calcutta, and the present site of Fftt 
William was a complete jungle —Baniilton 

1757 —Colonel Clivc retook Calcutta on the 2nd Janunry, and forced bnraja Dowlah 
into a tieaty, offensive and defensive, on the Oth of Fehruarj 

On the 22nd iVLirch, Clive took Chandcrnagoir, asrainst^uraja Dowlah's wish, war 
having been proclaimed anew between the French and English Stewart 

Having made a seciet tieaty with Meer Jiifficr, an officer of the Nannub, Clive 
shortly staked every thing in a dating attempt to loiiquer Hengalitsclf Thus refus- 
ingto return to Madras, as ordered, he advanced in June towards Moorshedabad, 
the Nawaub’s capital On the 23rd June, he fought the battle of Plassey, against 
18,000 horse and 50,000 infantry, aodiuded by the trinchery of Meet Jaffier, routed 
the Nawaub’s tioops 8urnj,i Dowlah fled, but in a few^ays was seized, and rruelly 
assassinated, hy ordei of Mcei Jaffier’s son On the 29th June, Meer Jaffier was 
raised to the Musuud, and from that date, the influence of the Biitish may be stated 
to have become paramount in Bengal — Slewatt 

Dnring the opeiations in the Carnatic, on the decimation of war between France 
and England, Madura was taken by the English, under Captain Calliand, on the 8th 
August, after that officer had successfully defended fnchinopuly The French took 
Chittaput, Triucomalee, and sundry other forts — Mill 
Maiullah taken from the Spaniards, by the English 

The English established a Mint m Calcutta, and the flM^upee was struck on the 
29th of August — Eai>t Jndta Chronologtat 

1758 —Count Lally, on the 23tli April, landed at Pondicherry, as Governor Gene¬ 

ral, and in three days, the fleet from which he disembai ked, had an indecisive engage¬ 
ment with Admiral Pocork — Mill * 

Lally, who was haughty, impetuous, and uncom dating, was not disposed to look 
favourably on the successes of M Bussy, in the Deccan, where the latter had been 
powerfullv cnntrouling the entire bubuh Bussy bad possessed himself of the strong 
hold of Dowlatabad, and at the time of Lally's arrival, his influence was itnmeaae 
He was now recalled, while the effects of hta measures, and the French anpremBcy 
in the Councils of the Dekhan, were wholly ruined in consequence —De liar 
Fort St David surrendered to Lally, on the 1st June, and on the 7th Bevi-cottah 
was abandoned by the English — Mill 


* It is to be regretted that the ludefatigalile and able Hiitorian Mill makes this a handle for some 
of hts wonted earcaatic atwise of the early English in India, and asks what butunew had Fort Wil¬ 
liam with a black hole ? He might as well inquire, what right has the same furtresa n^, to possess 
solitary cells for the soldiery * I he * black hole^ In question, was simply one of a range of godowns 
(warehouses) on the ground flour, built against a four root outer wall of the fort, the roof of the 
waKhouieactnigas ammpart, on which guns were placed,—the front of Uie godowns having asmatl 
verandah looking intoxhe fort fhere were two small windows to the goiiown which hau slmplv 
been used as alock-uphouse, or' A/aek hole, for disorderly soldiers 
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1758 -Colonel Clive, in Bengal, after much intrigue and difficultj, in realizing 
the sums exacted ‘ironi Meer Jafher for lus exaltation, in October, on an opening 
hrld out by a Polygar Chief, for the expulaioo ef the French fiom that quarter, 
detiicliid Col Forde with a foire, agairfit the Northern Circars — Mill 

l^ally, in the Oainatic, disgust^ every one, and having no funds or assistance, 
proceeded unwisely Against Ta»j<)re, to recover large eums, asserted to be due on 
tieaty He failed in an attack on its capital, and returmngHo Pondicherry, found 
that the French Admiral, after a slight discomfiture by the English fleet, had deter¬ 
mined to piocq^d to the Mauritius In vniu LaUy remonstrated, and from wat time, 
hia late high hopes and haughty expectations of success, foiled him still, *fth 
cniigy ananhillty, worthy of a better icsult, on the J4th December, he commenoea 
the siege of Madi an —Mtll De Bat 

1769 —Lall] obliced pucipitately to raise the siege of Madias, on the loth Fe¬ 
bruary , M Biis'-y wHSfduken piisoqpr during the siege — Mtll De Bar 
The •^oops, under (lolonel Poide, sent round from Bcniral against the Northern 
Cncuis, took Miisulipatnm on the 7th Apiil Snlabut Jung, the Subadar, ermted 
by M Bttssy, on the reverses of the French, threw himself in the ai ms of the Eng¬ 
lish T1 4 , power of Europeans in India was, by this time, so fiimly rooted, that he 
was aware he could not sustain his lulc iii thu Dekhan, without the support of one 
oi other of the rivals — J)e Bat 

The English, attei a mutiny of the rrcuch troops, successfully attacked and 
earned Wandewash De Bar 

In B« iigal, Fol Clive was tbrmtened with n new enymv, the Emperor Alumgeer 
having invested hts eldest son with the government of Bengal, and full powers to seize 
it, an army was formed, and attacked Patna, in its progress to Moorshedahad, but 
the Nuwaub of Oude, dcsciting the Shabvadu, and treacherously seizing Allahabad, 
in tfie real of the royal army, Bengal was saved, and the pnnee obliged to throw 
himself upon Clive’s protection Ihe Nliwiiub, Mcci Jafiier, in giatitude, gave a 
Jaghire to Clive, worth A 10,0110 per annum— Mtll 

In August, a Dutch fleet, with troops, arrived in the liooghly Clive hesitated not 
to attack them, on the usoi^ted behalf of Meer Jnffier, although a,t peace with Hol¬ 
land This attack was snciessfnl, and the Dutch were foiccd instantly to retire with 
much loss — Mtll , 

On the Bombay side, the Siddcc, daring an insurrection against him, resigned his 
govei nmeiit of the castle and fleet to the English, whose possession w as confirmed by 

the Court of Delhi This gieatly inci cased our iniportaiiec in that quartei -—Oi anl 

1760—OntbeSjnd January, was fought the battle of Wandewash, by Colonel 
Coote, ngniDst Count Lolly, in person fhe Count hud determined to mak'" a stand, 
not only to restoie confidence ui his troops, but to save Arcot, if possible He vvas 
defeated with heavy loss, and letircduudei the walls of Pondicherry Arcot also 


fell —De Bar , , . 

Early in February, Clive resigned, meditating to retire with his fortune to Jiu- 
rope, he was succeeded tempoianly by Mi Hoi iVell, until the arrival of Mr Vansit- 

tart, in July —Mtll , * , , 

After Clive’s departure, the Mogul's eldest son was again inducen to invaae 
Bengal, and on the assussination of the Emperoi of Delhi, the prince being pro¬ 
claimed in his stead, continued his advance on Bengal, with the imperim force 
Colonel Calliaud had succeeded to the comniaud of the British troops —Mtll 
An action took place near Patna, and a detachment under Lieut Cochrane was 
cutup, but on the 22nd Ftbmurj, a geneial engagement whs fought be^een tbe 
English foice, with their Bengal allies under Meer Jaffier’s son, uud the Emperor 
tbe latter was defeated Ihe Empcior next determined to push past the allies and 
seize Moorshedahad , but on the 7th April, he was overtaken by Calliaud, when he 
set Are to the imperial (amp, and fled—MiH , . ^ j , j 

In May, Captnm Knox defeated the Naib of Purueah, who intended to have joined 
the Emperor —Mtll 

In October, Meei Jaflicr was deposed as incompetent, and ns guilty of enormities 
in hib goverument of Bengal He could not, however, fiUfil h« pccuniaiy and other 
cngiigemcntb to the Euglish, which was the mam offence, and the justice of his de¬ 
position has been deeply quistioned, some of Mr Ilolnell’s charges were after¬ 
wards enUiely dispioveU —Mtll htaM . .a 

Mr t aiioiltiut laistd the Fx-Nuwaiib’s son-in-law,Meer Kasim, to the Musnud, 
who promised the fulfilment of all existing pledges, with other grants and advan¬ 
tages 11« ceded the districts of Miduapore, Burdwan and Chittagong, to the Com- 

^ The French made a treaty with Hyder Ally, who inarched to their aid at Pondi- 
cheiry , but on the 4th September, the allies were completely beaten by the 
En(,hsh, and Hyder Ally shortly afterwards withdrew.—Mil/ De Bar 
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1761 —After the bittereet disputes between the Freixdi and Lally, all parties 
beiuf exasperated against him, Pdndicherry was surrendered on the I6tb Jonatry, 
to Col Coote — De Bar , 

The English troops and navy wished to retain Prndieherry, fpr the king, but Mr< 
Pigot, the Govei nor, insisted on its being delivered over to the Company, or threaten* 
ed to withhold all pay td*the forces it was given up to him, and be immediately 
destroyed its worlds and fortifications —MtU 
Hie fate of IgUv was melancholy On his return to France, he waf sacrificed by 
the Ministry, while th% feeling against him aided the attempt of hls„ enemies to 
fasten on him alone the obloquy of losing India to France after fouc years' imprU 
sonment, he was executed Posterity have been more lenient, and’’reversed the opi» 
nion against him Other causes, than the meie pride and rashness of an indiyidual, 
were pioved to have led to the desti notion of the French eminre in the CarnatiO.— 
mt Du Bar V • 

Major Carnac, who succeeded Col Calliaud in the command of the troops m Ben* 
gal, arrived at Patna, tarly in January, and on the I9tli, attacked and defeated the 
Emperor atGya M Law, who, on the taking of Chaadernagoret had piocceded up 
the country, to seek service with the native powers, was with the Mogul, and here 
taken pi isoner—Gratif MtU 

The new Nawah, Meer Kassim All, soon began to be impatient of bis English 
friends, but wanting means to oppose them, he proceeded to Patna, to seize on the 
treasures of his deputy, Kaimarain The vice N^ab solicited the aid of Major 
Carnac, and soon after of Col Eyre Coote, who superseded Cai nac, but they wetr 
prevented by the Council from protecting him, ana he fell a victim to the rapacity 
of the Nawab — MM 

Other sources of dispute arose the servants of the Compady contended, that tffe 
firmaun of 1717, and the late tieaties, authorised their own private trade to be free 
of duty The Nawab denied this, and apparently with reason and justice, and 
strenuously opposed such special immunity to the English He soon began to organise 
troops undei Mogul officers, and removed to the Fort at Mbnghir —MtU Grant 
17(>S —Messrs Vansittart and Hastings repaired to the new residence of Kdssim 
All, at Monghir, and the former treaties, relative to private trade, were modified ; 
bat the Council in Calcutta rejected the new terms, to the great indignation of the 
Nawab — Gtant 

The Philipine Islands taken by an expedition, fitted out from Madras — Grant. 
K&ssim All renewed his remonstrances against the private trade of the Compa¬ 
ny’s servains, and the disputes assumed a sciions aspect —Mill 
1763 —Messis Amyatt and Hay, sent on deputation to the Nawab, to insist 
upon continued immunity from duties He refused , dismissing Mi Amyatt, but 
retaining the other as a hostage Mr Ellis, the chief at Patna, at this juncture, 
Widened the bieach by hia undisguised feeling of hostility to the Nawab The lat¬ 
ter bad seized some arms on the way to Patna, and refused to deliver them Mr. 
Ellis, on the 24ith June, suddenly seized the Nawab’s Fort, at Patna, but neg¬ 
lecting proper precaution and defence, it was retaken the next day, and all the 
English at Patna were seized as prisoners The Nawab, on this net of hostility, 
sent niter, and murdered Mr Amyatt, on his way to Calcutta These events led 
the Council at Calcutta, on the 7th July, to proclaim Meer Jaffier again as 
Nawah, deposing Kdssim All Meer Jaffier confirmed all existing treaties with 
the Company, besides according other advantages Major Adams, on the iSth July, « 
defeated a force of K&ssim Ali, between Calcutta and Moorshedabad On the 24th 
July, took Moorshedabad On the 2nd August, routed a large forte at Gdriah On 
the 5th September, stormed and seized the Fort of Oadenullah, defended by 100 
pieces of cannon K&ssim All, incensed to madness at these reverses, and frantic 
under accumulated resentments and ruined ambition, fled to Patna, from Mon¬ 
ghir, and there cruelly ordered the massacre of the English in his power there 
were fifty gentlemen, Messrs Ellis, Hay, Lusbington, and others, and onf hundred 
of lower rank. On the Sth October, they were brought out in parties, and barba¬ 
rously cut to pieces, or shot under the direction of a German, named SumrOo. 
Monghir fell to the English early in October Patna was stormed on the 6th 
November, and the Ex-Nawab fled to the Vizier of Oude, with his treasures, and 

the remnant of his army—Grawf , , , .... . 

Peace between France and England had been signed on the 10th February The 
11th article gave back to France all factories, in their then condition ffiranee to 
erect no fortifications, and keep no troops m Bengal To renounce all acquisitions 
on the coast of Coromandel and Orissa, and to recognize Mahomed All Khan as 
Nawab of the CarnStie The ppace honourable >ad advantageous to the English 
|n Trdia.—Milf Grant, 
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Abont tbiM time, the Madras pjrestdency, finding itself unable to keep up the 
smies required u the Carnatic, openly insisteib upon possessing from Mahomed 
Alif some districts, ivith their revenue", foi the purpose 

Mr R Palk succeeded, 14th November, to the Government of Fort St George ~ 
Palrymple '' 

1764—In the Carnatic, the English graduallv assumed tlst Rrvennes The subjec¬ 
tion of Mahomed Issoof, of Madura, cost the Company and their Ally, the Nawab, 
a million, b«|pre it was finally rffectedin October —Mill ' 

In Bengal, the British Army, in pursuit of Khssim Ali, advanced towards Onde, 
which also liarhoured the young Mogul Major Carnac defeated the Vizier on the 
3rd May, near Pir^na Major, afterwards Sir Hector Munro, superseding Major 
Carnac, severely punished some mutinous conduct of the soldiery, and caused 34 
Sepoyd to be blown away in one morning, from the months of cannon On the 33rd 
OctoVr, he fougfit the celebrated battle of Buxar, completely routing th* Vizier's 
Army The fullouing day, the Mogul threw himself on the protection of the British, 
and joined their camp, i^ith the imperial standard of Hindustan The Army ad¬ 
vanced to overrun /)u(1e The Vizier refused to deliver up Kassim Ali, though be 
had seized and plundered him, and had offered to assassinate Sumroo — Grant 
Mtll 

K&ssim All afterwards escaped into the Rohilla country, with a few friends 
and some jewels, which he saved from the fangs of his late ally, the Vizier.— 
Mill ” i 

1765 —Meer Jaffier, worn out by ill health and amiction at the impossibility of 
^ meeting the pecuniary engagements with the English, sickened and died in January, 

Nnjeem ad Doiilah, next surviving son of Meer Jaffier, was appointed to succeed 
hSb father — MM 

Lord Clive returned to Bengal, bein^ appointed Commander-in-Chief, President 
and Governor, m Bengal, with Messrs Sumner and Sykes, as Members of the 
Select Committee He arrived 3rd May, and assumed the Government on the 7tli. 
General Cnrnar and Mr< Verelst, the other Members, were then absent on duty 
The ucvi covenants against presents weie signed by the Company's servants, Civil 
and Military Ihe Bengal Army signed the covenant, hut the General delayed 
the siirnatuie, pending a reference to Calcutta, receiving, m the interval, two lacs of 
rupees from the Fmperor The new Nawnb of Bengal, on a fresh agreement, rati¬ 
fied on the 2gth July, handed over all his Revenues, and the management of the Sn- 
badfiii, himself to have 50 lacs, siibiect to the controul of the Company's servants 
In operations against the Vizier of Oude, Lucknow had been taken by Sir R Flet¬ 
cher, before General Carnac joined the army Allahabad had fallen , Chunar 
held out hut on the Srd May, General Carnac attacked the Nawab, at Corah, and 
routed him On the jpth May, the Vizier agreed to come into the British comp, 
and was well treated His dominions were restored The English authorities did 
not insist on private trade nr factories, in Onde, but Allahabad and Corah were 
retained for the Fmperor, who himself was forced to give up all claim to arrears of 
Revenue, from Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and finally, on the 13th August, His 
Majesty signed the perwana, granting to the Company, the perpetual Dewannee of 
these three Provinces The private trade, so strongly prohibited by the Court, still 
partially retained, and under a public association, arranged by Clive himself— 
that of betel-nut, tobacch, and salt, the most valuable, engrossed by the public 
servants '—MM 

* The Northern Clrcars were given to the Fnglish in proprietary grant, but the 
cession took place on the following >ear — Grant 

A dkk established between Calcutta and Moorshedabad — E I Chron 

1766 —From the year 1767 to 1766, it appeared, from Parliamentary documents, 
that £5,940,408 had been distributed to the Company and its servants, by the Pnn- 
res and other natives of Bengal, By orders from Home, dated 1764, these presents 
were expressly prohibited, and Civil and Military servants were enjoined to pay to 
the Coinfiany all presents tendered by natives, which exceeded 4000 rupees —MM, 

Count Lolly beheaded, 6th May —Raynal 

13 th November, a treatv concluded with the Nizam, by General Calliaud. The 
Company to pay nine lacs for the possession of the Circars, and to famish troops 
to the Nizam, if required, for the affairs of His Highness's Government —Grant 

A serious mutiny broke out in the Bengal armv, consequent to the redaction of 
doable fell batta Formerly this allowance was paid by the Nawab, but the Com- 

£ any refused to continue it from the let Jan 1760 Almost every officer resigned. 

lOrd CTlve met the ezigenev with his usual sternness and spirit * be brought offi¬ 
cers flwra all directions, for the command and charge of the iXroops, induced some 
to retract, aud cashiered others by Court Mutial. Amongst the latter, bir R. 
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Fletcher, knoern for bis succesaes m Onde, was dismissed for not It first repressing 
the combination —Orant Mtll * ^ 

1767 •~On the 16tb JTaniiary, Lord Clive declared hts intention to resign On the 
17th February, Mr Verelst succeeded 

Presents having been forbidden, Lord Clive gavebp a legacy 6Y five lacs from Meer 
Jaffier, and adding to itllhree lacs, from SyeiF>ul Dowla, the successor of Niyeem 
ad Dowla, formed the fund (called Lord Clive’s fund) for invalided officers and sol¬ 
diers of the Comp toy’s Service, and their widows —Mill ^ 

Abdulla ShalPmarcbed towards Delhi, after overrunmg some provides, returned 
to his own country 

An expedition sent to Nepaul by the English, and foiled 

The war with Hyder All bioke out in the Carnatic, but the Anglo-Indian Govern¬ 
ments were crippled for want of money. Lord Clive’s splenrlid finandial prdmisea, 
and the hopes in England, regarding the riches of India, alreg’y proving fal^gcious 


Notwithstanding the growing pressure for funds abroad, the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors at home increased the dividend to laj per cent In consfquence of ^hls and 
other proceedmes, the Restrictive Acts of the 7th of Geo. Ill cc 48, 49, and 57, 
were passed, by the last of these, the Sum of €400,000 per annum was to be 
paid by the Company to the Crown, for their new territorial acquisitions —• 
Grant 

1768 —Early this year, arrived the Company’s ^peremptory order, entirely abo¬ 

lishing then servants’ private trade in salt, and restricting them to the maritime 
branches of commerce A commission of 2| per cent on the Dewannee reve¬ 
nues to be granted, however, in proportionate shares to the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil, Civil and Military servants of rank, with additional ipay to Captains amd 
Subalterns “ 

Great scarcity of treasure in Bengal 

On the Coast, the war with Hyder 41i was sustained with difficulty. This adven- 
tuions solder, originally a common peon, next a petty officer, soon a commander 
of a few horsemen, and m charge of a small fortress—subsequent! v, a military retain¬ 
er of the minister of the Mvsure Sovereign, and leading a division of the royal 
troops—next, acting for himself, displacing his patron, and lastly, ejecting the 
pageant Hindu Prince of Mysore, and usurping the throne itself,—He was, by 
this time, the most formidable enemy the English had met with In September, 
after some partial successes of the English, Hyder made overtures of peace , but 
the tendeip were haughtily and unwisely refused — M%H Grant 

1769 —After the display of much military talent, Hyder Ah drew off the English 
army to a distance, and suddenly, with 6009 cavalry, appeared at St Thome, In the 
immediate vicinity of Madras He there imposed his own terms on the Govern¬ 
ment, who were forced, on the 4th April, into a peace, little creditable or advan¬ 
tageous to the British — Grant, 

In Apnl an Act passed, that the teriitorial revenues should be held for five years 
by the Company 

Three commissioners were sent out to India, Messrs Vansittart, Scrafton, and 
Ford • they embarked in September, 1769, on the Aurora frigate, and were never 
afterwards heard of —Grant, 

At this time it was proposed to send out a Naval Conmander-in-Chief, with full 
political powers, on the part of the King, after much opposition, the measure 
was carried, and proved, for the short period that it lasted, very inconvenient.* 
—MM. 

Mr Verelst resigned in Bengal, 34th December, succeeded by Mr Cartier —S 
I Ckron 

mo .—A dreadful famine in Bengal, one-fifth* of the population penshed.— 
Chant 

On the 10th Mai eh, died Nawab Syeff-ul Dowla, of Moorshedabad , l^s brother, 
Mubarek-ul Dowla, a minor, succeeded fhe Court of Directors reduced his al¬ 
lowance to 16 lacs per annum, during his minority — Mtll 

1771 —^The Parliamentary restriction on the dividends Leasing iu 1760, the Court, 
in March and September, notwithstanding their difficulties for mone) in Indlg^ 
again raised the dividends to J af per cent — Mtll 

In May, the Emperor Shah Alnm unwisely left the protection afforded him at 
Allahabad, and aided by the Vizier and the Mabrattas, re-entered hishcapital at 
Itelhi, on December 2fith 

1772 —Mr Cartier was suooeeded (13th Apnl) by Mr. Warren Hasting:s, intba 
Bengal Government—K. I Chron 

* Mill «tatSS.ibh loM at |W the population. 
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Oa the 14tb May, the coUeetioa of the Revennes in Benjpid wna nndertnlcen hn- 
tirely by the Company, who now stood forth as D<>wan In J769, Civil Sorranta Were 
appointed as Supervisors of the native revenue nfBoera t and were hencelbrtii to 
be aenominoted collectors The lands to be let for five veers—•fifsK 
The seat of Revenue business, and the Treasury, removed from Moorshedabad to 
Calcutta The chief seats of civil, and, at first, of ciimtial judicature, likewise 
transferred to the Presidency, under the name of Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, Com¬ 
posed of GovSQnor and two councils for civil matters , and Sadder Nizamut Adawlut, 
for criminal prqeeedinfrs, composed of native law officers', exclusively subject to 
review of ihe C^veroor and Council Under these were Distnot Courts, the 
Collectors having/nt the same time, revenue aud judicial authority —Gronf 
Mr Hastings deposed M'lhomed Rrza Khan, from his high situation of Nalb 
dewan, at MoorshedahAd, and Raia Shetab Ray, the same at Patna, bnngtng both 
as prispners to Calteutfa, in April Mtinny Begum, oriirinally a dancing gir][, appoint¬ 
ed to the charire of the young Nawab, and the eontroul of the palace of Moor- 
Bbedabnd —Milt 

The Mnhrattas permitted to ravasre Rohilcnnd —Mill 

1773 —The financial distresses of the Company increasing, they applied to the 
British Minister for a loan His Mijesty's Government finding the feelings of the 
country alienated from the East India Company, bv their improvidence, and stated 
mismanagement, brought in the important R^t/ulaftng Art of 1771, (H Geo HI. 
e 61,) appointing a Governor Gear ral and four Members of Council, for five years, to 
Bengal, Mr Hastings to be Qovernoi , Mr Barwell Senior Member, and Lieute- 
*naat General Clnvering, Colonel Mouson, and Mr Philip Francis, Members The 
constitution of the Tourt of Directors was altered, an annual election of six Directors 
foicfour years ordained a vear to elapse before an Ex-Director could be eligible 
Qualification for a Proprietor now raised ^o f lono The Crown also assumed, form¬ 
ally, a privity and eontroul in the affairs financial and political, of the Company The 
Mavor’s Court was abolished at Calcutta, and Supreme Court of Judicature 
established. The Judges ^ be sent from England Similar steps were subsequently 
pursued at the other Presidencies — Grant 
The English entered into a treaty with the Nawab of Onde, for the destruction of 
Rohilcnnd , the Nawab to support the charge of the Briush army A garnson 
thrown into Allahabad , and a Member of Council sent to take charge of the reve¬ 
nues The Emperor of Delhi left to his fate, amidst the aggressions of the 
Mahrattas and Coiah and Allahabad handed over by the English to the Nawab —- 
Mill « 

In Bengal, m 1773-4, the revenues were ^2,431,404 
The Civil and Military charges were 1,488,416 

The Army, about this time consisted of Artillery, five Companies, Cavalry, one 
Troop, European Infnotry, three Regiments , Native Infontry, 23 Battalions , and 
28 Companies of Invalids, total, 27,000 men 
Fart St George, revenue and subsidies, £887,302 
The charges were 814,892 

The Army—( 1772 )—European Infantry, 3,486 , European Cavalry, 68; Artillery. 
581 , Sepoys, 18,840, total, 19,975 
Bomhoy (1773-4), revenues, , .. £108,163 

Charges, , . * • 847,187 

The Army—Arttllery, 434 , European Infantry, 1,620, Sepoys, 4,34fi : total, 
\d,400 —Grant 

War anew with Tangier, theEnglishandtheirAHv, the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
being dissatisfied with the terms obtained in 1771 On the I6th September, Tanker 
was carried by storm, and the R^^ah and family taken pnsoners in the fort He 
was dethroned, and hts territories seized by the Allies — MUl. 

1774 —Colonel Champion, Commnnder-m-Chief in Bengal, assumed the com¬ 
mand of an^srmy In FiA , destined to net against the Rohillas, in alliaaoe with the 
Nawab Vialbr On the 23rd April, (known as the battle of St George,) he defeated 
40,000 Rohillas, under their Chief Hafez, near Babul nullah The Vizier kept aloof 1 
but after this wlctory, (which led to the termination m July, of the first RohlUa 
war,) he plundered and despoiled the whole country. 

The new Ciransellors, General Clavering, Mr Monson, and Mr Frands, arrived 
la Calontta 19th October Mr Hastings assumed the title of Governor General 
now first anghorized , bat discussions immediately aroAe between biinself and col¬ 
leagues 1^ Hastings and Mr. Bnrwell were in the minority, thus the oeweona- 
sellors wh^ed the powerv of the Oovernment —Mttt 
Collectors’ Courts abolished, and Provindal Coundls established at Cdeutta, 
tturdwan, Dacca, Moorshedabad, Diompore. and Patna, to superintend the joint 
Departments of Revenue, Trade, and Aaministration of Justice — Grant 
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«8rd Novemlier, Lord CHto died ia London, aged 49 —B / 

1775 '-Died Snjah nd Doala, tbt Visier of Ouue, succeeded by his onlj^^tfu, under 
the title of Assoff ud Dowla 

The Bombay Government, previous to this period, had inferested and mingled 
themselvea much trith the politics of the MahraiAas , and wet e about this time m 
idliauce and support ofditagoba, the Ex^Peishwah On the S8th December, 1774, a 
force from Bombay had seized and occupied the Island of Salsette , and a foroe un> 
der Col Keating, having effected a junction with Ragoba, the alliej(|garmy was at* 
tacked by thelPMahratta enemies, on the isth May, 177S, at Arras; when the Bn* 
tisb and their Allies, after much loss, were victorious At this junetui'e, the Ben* 

S al Government, now supreme, interfered to disapprove of the connection of the 
lombay Presidency with any of the Mahratta powers, and insisted on an immedi¬ 
ate eaneelment of the treaty with Ragoba, (by which Salsett', Basseea, and ^art of 
the revenues of Baroach, had been secured to the Company,} ^^ndon the wit\|prawal 
of all the British troops furnished for his assistance 
The Court’s despatches of this year, it is curious to state, approve of the acts of 
the Bombay Government, at the very time they were ordered tr> be annulled by the 
Si^reme Authority in India —MtU 

The Court in England, displeased at the late war and results, in Tanjore, deter¬ 
mined on the reinstatement of the Rajah , and Lord Pigot was sent out to ^ve 
effect to this, and other measures, at Madras He arrived as Governor, llth De¬ 
cember, 1775 —MtU » '• 

1776 —The Supreme GovArnraent deputed an Envoy of their own. Col Upton, 
to Poona, after much unsatisfactory nesotiation, the Council decided on a war 
with the Mahratta confederates, and on the support of Ragoba—both of which bad 
been the subjects of their severe condemnation, the preceding year, but on furtlier 
negotiation, by Col Upton, a new treaty, (balled thatof Poonunder,) was obtained, 
still leaving Satsette to the English, but not so favorable as that seenred at Bombay. 
Ragoba was now left to his fate, and retired to Surat with only 200 followers 
Dissensions ran high between the Governor General niyl his Council, charges of 
bribery and coriuptionweie brought against Mr Hastings, at the Coundt Board 
itself He indignantly dissolved the Council on each occasion of their being prefer¬ 
red there Nuncomar, a native of rank, implicated in preferring these charges, 
was convicted of forgery, at the Supreme Court of Judicature, by a Jury of English¬ 
men, and hanged This act much condemned 

In November, Colonel Monson died, which restored to the Governor General, the 
majonty ig the votes at Conned, and gave him again the direction of the Govern¬ 
ment —Mtll 

The Tapjore Rajah restored Lord Pigot and the Council of Madras had violent 
disputes, and on the aeth August, the Council arrested the Governor, stripping 
him of all authority. He died in restraint, on 31st August, of the following year 
The four Members of Council, who committed this violence, were subsequently tried 
at home, found guilty, but fined only £1000 each.—Aftfl 
1777 —^The qmnquennial settlement at Bengal having expired, and both Mr 
Hastings and Mr Francis, having meanwhile submitted able revenue plans, (both 
diffenng. and neither of them adopted by the Home Authorities ,) the annual leases 
were again put m force, and were continued for four years — Grant 
1778 —The treaty of Poomnder, (Col Upton’s,) not proving satisfactory, and 
part of the Mahratta confederates having resolved to support Ragoba, the English 
were applied to again to aid him The Governor General assented, and six Battalions * 
of Sepoys, one Company of Native Artillery, and a Corps of Cavalry, assembled at 
Ci^ee, under Col Leslie, with orders to inarch towards Poonn, through Berar 
tue Fiench, at this period, hatl much lufluence at Mysore, attempted, through 
Agcuts, to obtain footing and influence among the Mahrattas 
Sir Thomas Rumbold succeeded to the Government of Fort St George, ia Febru¬ 
ary His acts gave much dissatisfaction to the Home Authorities, particubtriy as re¬ 
garded his alleged corrupt installation of Sitteram lUtz, in the Dewanee Of the Gun- 
toor Sircar 

War breaking out between England and France, the Freneb factories of Chan- 
dernagore, Masulipatam, and Carical were occupied without resistance Sit E. 
Vernon, with a British squadron, engaged that of the French, under M. Tronjolly, 
loth August, and dispersed the latter. Pondicherry was invested. In September, by 
land, under Sir Hector Munro, tsnd by the English fleet, by sea. After a gallaat de¬ 
fence, under M Bellecombe, it surrendered on the 17th October, and its works 
were again razed —MUl 

1719 —^A Force firom Bombay, In support of Ragoba, impeded by the blunders of 
Civil Commissioners placed in controul of it,^t into difficulties, and commenced a 
disastrous retreat, when only 16 miles from Poona Negotiation was commeiiced 
un<^ these unfavorable curcamstances with the confederates, and a treaty signed, 
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by 'nrbich much of the acquiaitiona of the' English, m that quarter, was relin* 
quisbed t , 

Col Lesue, commanding the Bengal force, having died the year before, General 
Goddard assumed thb command, and after much difficnitv, and under conflicting or> 
ders, marched ?00 nvlcs in 19 da$ s, across India, reaching Surat on the loth Janu- 
ary He was now invested by the Supreme Government uth full powers, to treat 
uith the Poona Ministry After much ineffectual discussion, hostilities were re* 
Burned at the^ose of the year « 

Sir Eyre Cwte succeeded General Clavenng, as Commander-m Ghief at Bengal, 
and Membenof Council in April 

The Supreme Government disapproved of Sir T Rumbold's acts at Fort St 
Geoigc, he indignilntly repelled the interference 

The French settlement of Mahe taken by Col Braithwaite, 19th March of this 
year, although Hy^er^li remonstrated against the act, Mahe being useful to him¬ 
self —J/tll ^ « 

17*10 —General Goddard earned Ahmedabad by storm, on the 15th February, and 
on the 9rd Apiil, surprised the camp of the Mnhratta confederates, and dispersed 
them 

I n the rainy season, Scindia and Holcar withdrew into their own countries But 
the most bnlliant event of this year was the assault and capture of Guahor, on the 
ird August, by Capt Pophum, with a small detachment, intended to augment the 
forces of Godi^ard 

A dnt.1 took place between Mr Hastings and Mr FUincis, the latter having been 
siecused of breach of faith—he was wounded he embarked for England on the 9th 
Deci mber 

Hyder All, who for some tune had been regaining his power, consolidating his 
means, and disciplining his army, by mee.ns of French officers, incensed at the cap¬ 
ture of Mahe, contrary to his wishes, put his troops m motion, m June, and had en¬ 
tered into a treaty with the Mahrattas, against the English The Government at 
Madras were struck with alarm, being without troops, money, or military means. 
Hydei’a army now advancing was 100,000 strong, 90,000 of them disciplined, and 
commanded by the French They spread devastation and rum, around the precincts 
of Madras, while Sir Hector Munro had no force, to make head against them Ar- 
cot was invested by the Mysoreans Col Baillie’s detachment was overpowered and 
cut to pieces on the 9th September, and Sir H Munro, who had advanced to his 
lelief, hireed back to the mount, from Conjeveram The Supreme Government now 
interposed It sent round Sir Eyre Coote, by sea, in October, with treasure and 
troops, detaeUing a body of Sepoys by land. Mr Whitehill, who had succeeded Sir 
T Rumbold, as Governor, on his removal in April, was suspended by the Bengal 
Government, Mr Charles South taking his place, 8th October, and Sir Eyre Coote, 
notwithstanding Arcot had by this time fallen, soon was prepared to enter into ope¬ 
rations against the formidable enemy now opposed to the British —A/Ul, and others 

Ac Bombuy, the Government, under considerable financial difficulty, was obliged 
to contract new debts, to enable General Goddaid, with his contingent force, to act 
with efficiency In October, he moved fiom Surat, with reinforcements of Europeans 
from Madras, against Basseen On the lOth December, when a practicable breach 
was nearly effected, the fort made an offer of surrender, which was carried into 
effect on the following morning —MtU 

Tills year an act was passed at home, similar to one of the preceding session, 

V. permitting a dividend of 8 per cent for the year, reserving the surplus profit for 
the future disposal of the legislature 

At Bengal, the new Supreme Court, from its constant pretensions and attempts, 
for some years, to extend its jurisdiction, had occasioned much inconvenience to 
the Government, and subjected the native community to distress, by the introduc¬ 
tion of legal proceedings, affecting the property and persons of inhabitants of re¬ 
mote provinces, never contemplated to be amenable to its power The situation of 
the Comj^ny with native pnaces, and the treaties with the Nswab or others, 
were utterly disregarded by the Court The Causee of the Patna Court, in 1777, 
was seized for acting upon the regulations of Government, and the decision of the 
Company’s Court reversed. The Cauaee died under imprisonment In the same 
year, a process was violently served on the Dewan of the Forqdaree Court, at Dac¬ 
ca, and some members of the Foiydar’s family dangerously wounded in the affray. 
At length. 1779, a suit was commenced against the Rajah of Cassijurah, writs were 
issued, and the Rajah’s zenanah forcibly entered, and his effeets plun^red The 
Government now summarily interfered, the Military at Midnapore were ordered 
to intercept the Sheriff’s party Matters were thus at once brought to issue A 
summons, on the Governor General and Council, was served oa*them Individually, 
and they, of course, refused, by their counsel, to submit to any such proceeding of 
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thd Supreme Court. At length, (24t^ October 1780,) u meanS of reconciliation 
ivith the Judges was adopted, by ''ppointing Sir E Iinpey, to be Chief Jpiffge, also 
of the Sudder Dewannre Adawlut, with an additional salary of 60,000 rupees per 
annum This appointment was deemed most exceptionable on general principles, 
notwithstanding the admitted advantage of his professional Knowledge, and that 
he reformed and methodftsed the practice of the Dewannee Courts —MtU Grant 

1781 —At Bengal, in April, the Dewannee Courts weie increased from 16 to 18 , 
and the Foujdars, or Native Magistrates, were this vear removed In J^ibruary, Mr 
Hastings had decreed, that a Committee of Uevenue shnuld be established at the 
Presidency, consisting of four covenanted servants, and Provincial Ci^ncils weie 
abolished After these cliauges, the Governor General proceev,ed, in August, to 
Benares, determined to adopt mensuies against the Rajah Cbeite Sing Demands 
were made upon him for additional tribute to be paid to ths Company, ns the so> 
vereign power now reqairmg assistance m its exigency Rajah d|plincd, 

pleading iflllmgness, but inabihti He was seized by Mr Hastings’ oidtr, ntBe> 
narcs a revolt took place in his bdhalf, on the SOth August, neaily two compa¬ 
nies of sepoys, and their officers, weie destroyed—and the Rnjdt^stapid in Che ton- 
fusion The Governor General immediately assumed coiitroul in the province , and 
troops uere called in to oppose the Rajah, who now headed the nnmhtra flocking to 
his suppoit He WHS defeated at Luttcefpore—and lastly, his stronghold of 
Bicljegur was seized, and his family plundered bv a force under Major Popham 
The Rajah had fled, on his reverses at Lutteefpaie, fo Bundelcund Aftci these 
transactions at Benares, the^overnor Geneiai proceeded to Onde, to obtain an ad¬ 
justment of the heavy debts due to the Company by the Vizier The territories ot 
the Begums, (one, the mother of Sujah ud Uowlah, the late Nawab—the other, the 
mother of the present one,) were seized, on a charge of aiding the insurrectilm 
of Cheyte Sing, and in an arrangemcnt^vith the Nawabizier, their revenues 
and property were appropriated towatds the redemption of the Nawab’s debt to 
our Government 

Madras —On the I7th January, the array, under Sir^yie Cootc, marched from 
the Mount, and proceeded to Pondicherry, where the General disarmed the mliabi- 
tauts Ihe French fleetwas olf that town but being in want of water and necessa¬ 
ries, and unequal to rope with the expected English squadron, it sailed on the ISth 
February, for the Isle of France The English fleet now attacked Hydei’s new 
shipping, and destroyed the germs of his maiitime power, at Calicut and Mangalore 
On the 1st July, Hyder, emboldened by n partial repulse, suffered by tbe English 
General, at Chellmbram, in June, risked a general engagement at Porto Novo, and 
was completely routed Hyder abandoned now his designs on the southern provin¬ 
ces , his son Tippoo raised the siege of Waudewash—and both retired to Arcot On 
the 27tU August, another battle took place, at the place where BaiUie was defeated 
The result was indecisive, though victory was claimed by both armies Tbe Eng¬ 
lish troops were m great difficulty for pay and provisions But on the 27th Sep¬ 
tember, Hyder suffered farther loss at the pass of Sholinghur , and in October, his 
fortress of Chittore surrendered On the fflst November, the English returned to 
cantonments, having lost one-third of then foice in this campaign Duiing tbe 
year, Lord Macartney had assumed the Government, on the 22ad Jnue, and putting 
Mmaelf at the head of the Militia, he took Sadras an I Polnat, on the breaking 
out of war with the Dutch On the 19th November, Negapatam capitulated to Sir 
H. Munro, (who had left Sir Eyie Coote in disgust, and now commanded a foice 
under the orders of tlie Governor,) and with it fell all the Dutch settlements on thei’* 
coast,—shortly afterwards, those on Ceylon shared the same fate 

On the 9th April of this year. Lord North brought forward, at home, some propo¬ 
sitions restricting the Company, and bringing their affairs more undei the coatroul 
of the Secretpry of State. Though not adopted at this peiiod, yet on these were 
afterwards based three principal provisions of Mr Pitt’s East India Bill Lord 
North’s suggestions were modified into the Act 21, Oeo III cap 6g , and nil 
former privUeges were granted to the Company until the 1st March, 1798 But all 
despatches on Revenue or Civil and Military matters were, by this Dill, to be sub¬ 
mitted to the Minister. 

Parliamentary attention was now much directed to Indian affairs Two Committee* 
were formed in one of them Mr Burke became conspicuous—in the other, Mr 
Henry Dundas By a Bill passed on the igth June, the Jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in India was restricted Tbe Governor General, and Council, with g)l matters 
of Revenue, all Zumeendars, Native Farmers, and Colieetors of the Revenue, were 
exempted from its jurisdiction —MM * 

1782 —Madras jw-nie eampaijra against Hyder commenced, by the English throw¬ 
ing supplies into Vellore llie English fleet, under Sir £ Hughes, and the French 
uiider the fttmous Suffnen, hod on indecisive aetion on the i7tfa February The French 
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Admlrid^ntnvedt however, to land 9,000 mea at Porto Novo From the 16th to the 
IBth FeUnfeuty, Colonel Braithwa^te’a detachmenV; bravely ond pereevennprly with* 
stood incessant attaeha from a combined force of French and Mfsoreana, under M. 
Lally and Tippoo, but waa, at length, forced to surrender iSppoo treated the pri¬ 
soners well Cuddalore Yielded to the same combined force on the 3rd April On 
the 19th April, the French and English fleets again engaged, and though the fight 
commenced under most disadvantageous circumstances for the English, thef dis¬ 
abled the endlify, and both fleets lay for seven days witbin random ^ot. unable to 
assail each^ther, they then mutually retreated Hyder, in June, desrteronsly 
manceuvred with a,detachment of his army, and carneil off his treasure from Arnee, 
where It was threatened by Sir £ Coote On the 29th Junr, news came of a sepa¬ 
rate treaty with the Mahrattasi made hy the Supreme Government at Poona, on 
the 17th May, pu);ting«hn end to all operations m that quarter A negotiation was 
commerced also withfHyder, who again out-manceuvred the General, an^ was only 
prevented from reducing Negapatam, in a plan of combined operations with Snffrien, 
iiy the latter again enconntermg the English fleet on the 4th July, the French 
Admiral was able, Ir^wevei, to letekeTnncumalee, on the 31st August, the English 
fleet heaving in sight, just two days after its surrender, when a giUlaut action was 
fouglit,—and Suffiien broke six of his Captains, for not supporting him Sir Eyre 
Coote, by this time, was seriously ill, at Madras , and the Government there upder 
much alarm ^eir means were reduced to the lowest ebb, and their food even limited 
to 40,000 bags of grain, lying in'the roads, unequal t(^a month’s supply At this 
■•risis, on the 15th October, the Admiral quitted them, and the following day, a storm 
either sunk or stranded the craft containing the gram Famine now raged awfully 
Sir Eyre Coote still sick no longer equal to command, sailed for Bengal, and Geaer^ 
Stuart succeeded to the head of the aruvr, with provisions only for a few days, and 
its pay BIX months lu arrears 

On the 7th December, Hyder Ail died, and Tippoo, (who had been detached against 
Colonel Humberstone, whom he vigorously attacked in coiqanction with Lally, 
though the Colonel braveliy withstood and repelled him,) hearing of his father’s 
death, joined the mam army, and was, in a few days, firmly established on the 
thruur He now took the Add in December, ivith 900 Europeans, 350 Topnsses, 
2,000 Sraoys of the French allies, with countless hosts of Mysoreans^while the 
English Carnatic force amounted only to 2,946 Europeans and 11,645 Natives 
In Parliament, Mr Dundas moved the recall of Mr. Hastings, it came to no re¬ 
sult, but on the 3rd May, an address to the King was earned, that His Majesty 
would be pleased to recall Sir E Impey, to answer for his conduct in accepting a 
situation under the Bengal Local Government — Mill, 

1783 —Madras —The English army early commenced the campaign, but found 
that Tippoo was retiring from the Carnatic, being recalled m Mysore, not only to 
consolidate his government, but to defend hia terntories against an incursion of the 
English, under General Matthews, in Bednore. llie General had reached Bombay, 
from borne, with reinforcements for India, and immediately advanced as above. 
Tippoo suddenly, m April, appeared against him, retook Bednore, cut off the re¬ 
treat of the detachment their resonrees ceased—and without food or arnmnidtion, 
they surrendered to him on the 30th April The General and troops were afterwards 
cruelly treated Discnssions had arisen at Rort St George, between General Stuart 
and the Government, and the army remained inactive till June, when It attacked 
tCuddaiore, and failed The English fleet offeied battle on the 99ad Jane to Suffiien , 
which the lattei seemed to have declined, but immediately landed troops at Cnd- 
dalore, where the French were already more than siwenoi to the English opposed 
to them. Just as the French were meditating an effective attack, peace was an¬ 
nounced from Europe, between France and England—and the French seceded from 
their operations on behalf of Tippoo At this period, General Stuart was placed in 
arrest, by the Government, but Colonel Fnllarton, who, with a separate detachment, 
was BttccefafuUy carrying on operations in the southern provinces, was able to 
threaten, in November, even Senngapatam itself. He was checked only in his suc- 
eessfol advances by negotiations for ^ace entered into witb Tippoo 
Bengal —Mr Hastwga was occupied with measures regwralng the Vixier of 
Onde The Engluh reudency was experimentally withdrawn, on the 3l8t Oecem- 
har, under ranch asserted intrigue and cabal 
At home, Mr. Fox proposed a Bill for Indian affairs, it had in view, the abolish-- 
montoftife Courts of Directors and Proprietors Seven Commissioners weie to> 
be appointed by tba Legislature, to manage the political, and nine Directors, to be 
selected by the Propiietmrs, to conduct the commercial concerna^ It created great 
alarm, and the King Interposed to elFect a mtyonty against his Kiiuster 
SirT RnmboldTlate Governor of Madras, was arrayed before Parliament j bnt 
the doubtfnl situation of the Rockingham Miidstry prevented the proceeding coming 
to a result.—Aftli. 
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1764.—Madrai —-After some delay, peace withTippoo WM afgaed, (Ijj ji Marob,) 
oa the general condition of a mutual rectorfitioa of eonquesta—'it waFfa^ed from 
Galctttta, Mr. fiaatlngs being then at Lucknow: bat mo cordiality aubaUted between 
Umself and the Madras Ghivernor, and he afterwards disapproved of the treaty, and 
Insisted upon other tenaa. Lord Macartney, oa Us own responsibility, gave in the 
original treaty to llppoo { nor did the Governor General resent the dieobedieaee 
any more than he did that of the preceding year, when Lord Maeartpc} refused to 
surrender the^ssignment of the Carnatic territory to its Nawab, i^n ordered by 
the Governor Ueneral,'on a reconsideration the measure, to give npdhe llevennes 
and Government now formally assumed by the Suglish ^ 

Bengal —In February, the Governor Genoral again proceeded to the upper pro¬ 
vinces. He Imprisoned, at Benares, the Native Bepnty placed over the teriitoiies 
of the deposed Cheyte Sing, for misconduct in the administration of the province. 
At Lucknow, he sncceedcd in obtaining more of the debt du to the Com{may , re¬ 
lieved the Viaier of the burthen of n detachment of the army, under Colonel Sir * 
John Cummings , and finally restored in part to the Begums, as eomipanded by 
the Court of Directors, the Jaghiers which bad been taken fr&hi those Princesses. 
He returned to the preeidency in November 

The defeat in Parliament of Mr Fox’s Bill for India, in the preceding year, hav¬ 
ing been followed by the loss of office, Mr Pitt, his successor, procured, on the ISth 
August, 1784, the passing of an Act modelled by Jnmself, but partaking at the pro¬ 
visions suggested by Lord North. Its grand enactment consisted of Ministerial 
Commissioners, forming n Board of Controul, its minor features were a seert. 
Committee of Directors ; less power to the pioprletors ; a provision for ascertain¬ 
ing the fortunes amassed by public servants in India , and a tribunal for tiie ^ial 
of offences there committed by them — Mtl’, i 

1785 —Mr Hostings on the 4th. February, resigned the Government, and embark¬ 
ed for England In 1772, on the commenceinent of his administration, the Revenues 
under Bengal were, A2,173,650; the Civil and Military charges, £1,706,279; differ¬ 
ence, £668,371 The debt in India was, £1,850,166, in England, £12,860,166. In 
1785, the receipts under Bengal, had increased to £5,316,197, the expenees were, 
£4,312,619, difference, £1,002,678 Bat including the Home debts, it appears, 
that in 1786, on bringing all arrears to account, 12^ milhons had been added general¬ 
ly to the Company’s debt dunng the period under review —MtU 

1786 —Lord Cornwallis was appidnted Governor General and Commander In Chief 

Septembu 12 Courts of Downnnee placed under Collectors. Three Bills paseedi 
to amend late Act, a fourth also passed —MtU. f 

1787 —Mr Hastings impeached in Parliament—^Impeachment of Sir E. Impey 
negatived New Code of Jnfficial Regnlatlone passed by Lord Cornwalhs —AhIL 

1788 —Mr ntt’s declaratory Act brought before the House. Basting’s trial 
commenced 13th February. Emperor Sbah Aidum dethroned, and afterwards 
blinded by Gholam Kadir.—Mil/. 

1789 — Lord Cornwallis’ revenue reforms and decennial settlements (afterwards 
perpetual) commenced Tippoo’s operations agmnat Travancore.—Mt// 

1790 —Administration of Cnminu Jnstiee nssnmed throughout Bengal provinces, 

Tippoo’s aggression in Travaneori^ed to war with the English, and an alliance wna 
entered into by them with the Nizam and Mahrattahs General Meadows took 
the field—war varied In success Revenues and Government of Nawab of Car- 
natie resumed by the English.—Mt/l «> 

1791 —Lord Cornwallis assumed the command at Madras against Tippoo. 
Bangalore carried by storm 2lst March Battle of Aukera I6tb May Hoolydroog 
taken I9th June, and afterwards Mendry Owog, Savendroog, and Onadroog stormed 
—MiB. 

J 792 .—Hppoo beaten near Seringapatam, ffth Febraary. The place immedtotdT 
Invested , operaHons ceased oa preUminary of peace 24th February Half of Tlp« 

S oo’b torritones to be ceded , two sons ^ven as hostages. Peace eoumuded l9th 
lorcb.—Col Kirkpatrick’s Embassy to NepkL—Mil/. 

1793 .—French settlements taken on breaking out of Republican war. Perma¬ 
nent Revenue settiement carried into effect by Gkivernor General. Financial and 
Judicial fnaetiotts diqolned in puhlie officers. Zillah Coorts instituted. Proving 
dal Courts of Appeal ditto. Cnmiaal Courts and Circuits sj^ointed. Marquis 
Cornwallis resigned 38tli October Sir John Shore sncceeded ns Governor General 
Charter renewed to East India Companyfor 20 years —Mi/1 
J794.—Sir W, Jones died April 27. Tlppoo’e aims restored.—Mill. * 

1798 .—Warren H^ngs acquitted April 23, aftw trial of 7 years—sdl the Puteh 

K ssessiotts at Ceylon ind on ue Indian cAntinent fdl to tikb BngliA* Makottsd 
I of the Camntie died.—MiR. 
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J797 —mat IsdU JudieatuM Bill passed the Commione lOtii July. Lord Moif- 
nlngtm eppcdnted^Sirreriior Ottaend 94tb Ootoker—Lord Clive to MadrM, Deram* 
ber isth.—JIftW, ' ** 

j 79 g ^Vazeer All of Onde dep««ed~Beadnt All proclaimyd. Sir J. Shore resin- 
ed March 12th Lord hfornlngtoA Arrived May tdth. Treaty with Nizam, who dia- 
bands body Troops —AfWi « 

I 7 pg ..Tazeer All’s inaorreotion at Benares, Janwary l«tb ^ar declared 
agaiust Tippoo for intrigaes with the French, February a2na« Seringapatam taken 
by storm May etb^ and Tippoo kiUbd. Mysore divided. Thanks of Parliainent voted 
October 4th Jiord Mornington created Marquis Wellesley, December 9nd —AftU 
1800*—Act mssed for regulating Governor of British India, July asth Marquis 
Wrllesky made Ceptaln General and C. C in India, August 7 College of Fort 
WiUiam instituted, August 16 —AfiB, ♦ 

1801 —Lord Lake arrived as Commander in Chief Supreme Court instituted at 
Madras,.and Chartep read, September 4 — Aftil 

1802 —Large cesmons enforced from Nawab of Oude, with the deposition of 
Nawab of Faruckabad Powers of Arcot, laujore and Suiat had been deposed. 
Subsidiary treaties attempted with the Mahrattahs Treaty signed with Peshwab 
nt Bassem —MM 

180^ —Pos ession of Pondlchejry, which had been given up on Peace of Amiens, 
reeoveied by the English Bonaparti bad sent out r*>veral general ofiiceis, and 
'Others with 100,000 in specie Mahrettah powers opposed to Treaty of Bassem. 
War with Scindia and Berar Rajah Lord l«ke marched against M Perron, who 
ret'red from bciodia Ahgur taken by assault, 4th September Battle of Delhi 
IJtb Battle of baswane (Lord Lake^ list October Battle of Assye (Sir A. 
Wellesley) 2lid September Battle of Argaum (ditto), 29th November Province of 
Cuttack taken possession of in October Peace with Berar 17th December—Peace 
with Scindia 28th Deoembnr —Mxll 

lg04 —Vita against Holkar Monson's retreat July and August, brave defence 
of Delhi for 9 days in October Shah Aulum restored to nominal sovereignty at 
Delhi. Battle before Deeg 13tb November General Fraser wounded mortally 
Holfcar’s Cavalry pursued during November Deeg fell 24tb December.—AftU 
1805 —Bhurtpoie invested, assaults failed on the 9th and 22nd Januarj and 20th 
Februaiy—Siege inteimitted, and treaty with fihurtpore lOth April. Cornaallts 
arrived again as Governor General and Commander in Chief 30th Julv Policy 
toward Native Powers changed. Lord Clive died 6th October Treaty witff Scindiah 
9Srd November, and with Uolkar 24th December —Mtll, 

J806.—Shah Aulum dies—succeeded by Akbar Shah —Mill 
1807 —Mutiny of Native Troops at Vellore, January Slat — Mtll, 

1807 —Lord Minto assumes the office of Governor General, on July 3l. —(Vomp 
to Aim 1639 J 

1808 —War with Travaneore occasioned by a misunderstanding between the 
British Resident and the dewan of the Rqiab. Troops sent from rnehinopoly on 
the 8001 December Col Chambers repulsed a body of Travaneore Troops, and 
Colonel Hamilton another body at Aqiuneba on the Slat December —(Comp to 
Aim 1832) 

) 80 g —(Madras ) Travaneore Army again defeated, January IStb The lines at 
Travaneore stormed on the 10th February Papauaviram captured on the 17th, 
and the whole of the lines on the 21st, which ended the war 
la consequence of offensive regulations, considerable disaffection arose in tho 
Madras anny—on the 5tb of August, Lord Mmto sailed for Madras to suppress it 
On the 6th August, the Troops at Chottledroog seized the Military Treasure, and 
marched to join a force at Seringapatam, which had seized the garrison On tiie 
93rd August the disaffected troops at Seringapatam aurrendeied—Lord Miuto pub- 
Uriied an amnesty on the 26th September* 

(Bengal) Adjvgurh in Bundlecund stormed I3th Febrnnry Bowannee, a Fort 
in Hurriana, reduced on the 29th August, the chief having plundered the British 
In October assistance was given to the Rajah of Berar against the exactions of 
Ameer Khan, a predatory Mohammedan chief connected with Holkar. Ameer Khan 
was htpeUed firoin Berar.—CCoinp to Aim 1832) 


• The fompiler of this TaUe had nrtweeded thus far when he found his task had been enticipated 
In a Knot measure by *< ChronogicaTaccount of ronnexion betwean England^and India," whhm wes 
puUMicd at home in the *' Compsmon to the Almanac* for 1839 As usefulness is the only umof a 
jnei* compilation such at this professes to be, the compiler has availed himself ^idly ot the new 
Tebie firom 1807. and eodeavoiind to render his own mon correct IbistaMe, however, m earlier 
oveutaiemueb fnller than that in the Companion to the Almanac. 
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1810 ■^Ambetjrna snmBdered tn the Biitleli, *l7ih il^ehnwrjri fyUowsfi^y o&ttt 
itlande Benda takes Antruet 9 'Ternate AagSat 9Mi. 

Troops nnder Col Keating landed at Bonrhod ftAy ‘ftk, nrhidh fell on the 9th. 
The Manrithis snrrendered on tiie Srd Decent^ier to an e^pediHon firoin India 
under General Sir K AitcnnrntnMe —fComj*. to AIM -ISM ) 

18n.~Expedition firom India npder Sir Sajonel Anekmuty landed in Java on the 
4th August O" the 8th, city of Batavia aiurteBdeFed-*on the lOthaftollowed the 
action at Weltervredeii, On the Mth t^e entHBObed camp at Comcus wee carried 
by assault, and with this acBon ceased the tMnli sovereignty of Java • 

1819—The Pmdarees—large bodies ef free^woters—began to be independent of 
their Mahratta patrons, and Sundered part of the dietnct of Mirxapore Sabsi> 
diary alliance formed 'With Annnd Ran Gtukwmr, Rs^h of Baroda.*—fICemp fo 
Atm 1839) ^ m 

1813 —Governor General sends a letter, June ■4th, to the Kigali of Nepdl, iftmand* • 
ing redress for repeated depredations of the Nendlese. 

July 91, (Act 53 Geo c 155,) passed, renewing the privileges of the Pompany 
for 90 years By this act the trade to India was thrown open, that to China alone 
remaining exelusively with the Company The territorial and commeicul affairs 
now separated ; the accounts to be rendered distinct The king empowered to 
cieate a Bishop of India, and an Archdeacon for each Piesidency, to be paid hy the 
Company , 

The Farl of Moira assumM the Government as Governor General and Comman- 
der in Chief — (Comp to Aim 1832 ) 

1814 —On the 29 th May, the Nepdlese attacked three British Tannahs at Boot- 
wooh and murdered the Darogah For this and other acts the Governor Oenaral 
declared war on the Ist November The English troops ht fitst beat back at Mol- 
lapannee, were repulsed with loss, and General Gillespie killed on the 3lst Novem¬ 
ber Col Bradshaw attacked and carried the post of Bushurwa, 95th November, 
and Lieut Ooileau, m personal conflict, killed the ,fj^ork8 Commander Major 
Ludlow’s detachment was defeated at Jythug at the euffuf December —(Pytnsep ) 

1815 —1st January, Captain Blaekney's and Captain Sibley’s detachments cut up 
by the Goorkahs near the Terraee Forest 3rd January, Major General J. Snllivaa 
'wood beat back at Jeetgurh lOtb February, Major General Marley suddenly 
relinquished hts command of the army in the Tei rare , he was succeeded by Major 
General Sir G Wood, who also failed to advance In February and March, Col. 
Gardner ^ith a body of Rohillahs penetrated into Kumaon, and was suecesslul in 
retaining a footing* Major Hearsey attempted the same, but was overcome by 
numbeis and made prisoner Colonel Nirolls, with a regular sepoy fores, proceeded 
to the support of Col Oaidner, and on the 27th April, Almorah and the province of 
Knmaon formally surrendered to our arms in conaequeiice of hia successes 

The Qoorkah General Umar Sing defeated on the ISth and idth April at Deolul, 
by Sir D. Ochterlony, and on the 13th May, being completely ontmanceuvred by that 
enterprising officer, surreiidered Maloun, and all the provinces from Kumaon west¬ 
ward , this finished the first campaign —(Pmnsep) 

1810—The Nepal General had sued for peace, but in their nneertain councils 
withheld the promised ratification, and hosnlities re-commenced in February Sir 
D Ochterlony on the Hth and I6tb February turned in person the position of Choo- 
reah, and bis army passed the first barrier of hills in progress to the capital, Catman- 
doo On the 28th February a general engagement ensued, and the Goorkaha were, 
defeated with loss Peace followed, the Nepklese agreeing to receive a Resident, 
and sarrifleing much temtorv 

Daring this war. It was discovered that the Mabrattas were anxious to confo* 
derate against the British, while llanjeet Smg bad a large army threatening the 
protected Seifcs Ameer Khan also had ui Immense body of Patans ready to aet 
againat our Agra frontier In fact a general rising was contemplated, and^rd Hast¬ 
ings prepared accordingly The Pindarees were now to be extirpated foa the imme¬ 
diate safety of our provinces Tbo Mahratta powers consisted at this juncture of 
Seindia, sovereign of the states so called, Bqjee Rao, the Peshwah and head ef the 
Poonah states (who had early betraved his hostihty by murdering, through his miiiiBter 
lumbnetjee, an envoy acting under the British guarantee), and Holkar, head ef 
the dominions called after that family, mad the Nagpoor Riyah, Appdi Sahib. 
(P^xKtep ) 

1817 —The supposed impregnable Fortress of Hattras fell (February Ard), after 
a heavy bombardment * , 

Appah Sahib, imtwitbstanding a late treaty with the BritSsb, was deeply en- 
trigningand collecting troops ; Bmee Rao was also amung extensive levies, and sent 
off his fomily and treasures from Poona Mr Blpblnstone called in a Biitii^ force 
and invested Poona on the 8tb May, and Biyee Rao was forced to discard Tum- 
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bueHee.^Wgghre ft eontingeftt forcfe, ftftdpfty 84 )ae» by tNftty ftigned 18th Jnac 
Tomboctjtpeior the time escaped • 

Lord Hastings left Calcutta for the Upper Provinoea ftthJuly; on the 10th 
October tte Bengal armies were put in motion, and Lord Hastings assamed com* 
mand of the centre division, 30th October, taking np a pfisition near Gualior to 
awe Sdndiah. Sir T Hislop with the Deccan army from Madras, and Sir W. 
Keir from B|pbay advanced against the Mahrattas , • 

Sdndiah soon signed (sth Novwber) the treaty imposed on lijm, and thus 
was rendered harmless in the ensuiillt struggle 
Ameer Kban foflowed bis example on the pth November. The Pindarees, the 
ostensible primary objects of our movements, were now in three bodies, Ist under 
Lheetos, west of the Kalce Sind , the 3nd under Kureem Khan, near Bopal, the 3rd 
under Waail Mahomed,^to the westward of Saugor 
, The #eehwab brokefoot on the Sth November in an attack on the Residency, but 
was repulsed by Mr Elpbinstone with the troops under Col Bum The Nagpoor 
Rdjah A^pah Sabib next attacked the Residency of Nagpoor, on the 35th No¬ 
vember, and on the xlth, Captain Fitagerald of the 6th Cavalry derided the protract¬ 
ed contest by his celebrated charge On the evening of the 16th December, Brigadier 
General Do\eton attacked Appw Sahib at Nagpoor, and next day completely routed 
him Appah Sahib intimidated came into our Camp 
The different divisions acting ^nder Lord Hastings continued, to the end of the 
year, to pursue and destroy tlm hordes of Pindarees, nfjw flying in nil directions. 

^ The Cholera Morbus, which bad broken nut in this year during the rainy season 
in the Delta of the Ganges, travelling westward attacked Loid Basting’s army, 
shu*tly after the conclnsion of the treaty with Soindlah. The deaths were esti¬ 
mated at one-tenth of the army and fbllarvers 
Ameer Kliau’s treaty finally ratified 19th December, when be went into Sir David 
Ochterlony's Camp Sir T Hislop totally defeated the troops of Holkur at Mahid- 
pore on the fllst December^fPfiBwp^ 

1818—On the 1st fanuary Captain Staunton, with a single Battalion gallantly 
beat off repeated attacks of the whole of the PeshWah’s army, consisting 30,0Ui) men. 
Holkar on bis defeat at Mahidpore, immediately accepted the terms imposed on him , 
the same were ratified on the I7th Jannary Sutura taken by General Smith, i ith 
Febrnary. Bsjee Rao for ever deposed, the Sutara family leatored, and Sevi^ee’s 
atandaru hoisted The Ex-Peshwah was again defeated by General Smith on the 
30th February , Gokla was slain, the foi ts ot Bajee Rao fell, and himsrlf became 
a fugitive Lord Hastings, finding his plans nearly effected, commenced tis march 
homewards on the 16th February Talner attacked by Sir T Hislop, 27th February, 
and earned after the loss of several offieers by treachery, the Kiilndar was hanged. 
Mundella, which was to have been given up, was obliged to be stormed 36th April, 
the fort fell the next day the Kiilndar was tried but acquitted, having private 
orders from his soiereign Appah Sahib* Saugor surrendered lltb March On the 
17th April Bajee Rau's army wna met at Siionee, and routed by Col Adams with a 
small force His remainmg Infantry was attacked at Soolapure by Brigadier 
General Monro, and completely deetioyed. Soolapore fell on the 15th May with 
the remains of his Artillery Chanda was invested by Colonel Adams on the 9th 
May. It was stormed and carried on the SQ(h Bgjee Rao surrendered himself to 
Sir John Malcolm, on terms however vei-y favorable for the Pnnee Mahgoan, 
varrisoned by the Arabs late m the Mahratta servioe, surrendered on the 13th 
June 

Thus, including the fall of Asscerghurin the folio yiag year f April 19th), was 
effected the entire subversion of the Mahratta powers Scindtah became crippled, 
and existing only on sufferance. The Sutara family was restored, but subservient to 
our power, and restricted to a small domala. The late Peshwah Bsyee Rao’g 
power utte^y destroyed, his dominions occupied, and himself a prisoner Holkar 
aubmissivcf and in complete cheek The Naj^ioor states new modelled Bigee Rao 
Bboola placed on the throne, hut the goiernment was placed under the eontroul and 
management of the British —(Pnnaep ) 

1819 *^A settlement made at Singapore by Sir Stamford Raffles, January. la 
weacern India the Fort at Newah taken, January 31st, that of Newtee Fehruary 
4th, Ram Febrnary Jith , Bogj March 38rd , Asseerghur March 30th, Copal Droog 
May 14th,^An expedition from Bombay saUed October aoth for the Persian Oulph, 
and took the fortress of Ras el Khyma, the capital of the Joapmee Pirates, on the 
9th December, and the Fort aad Town of Zaya, about ten days latsr. The Spasmodio 
Cholera, whleli had broken out in Jadla 1817- in v|noue parts iMf h. 

* Appidi SihtliPttrBAicbery beiiif he 
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The Viueer vt Onde threw oB his nominal alieg^^ce to the Emperor of Itelhi, and 
assumed the title of King* * , 

J6S0 ->The Prince Azim Jah Bahadur instalied Nawab of Caraatie, Febru¬ 
ary ard, Tiee Amm ul Dowla, who died the preonding August. Spasmodic Cholera 
broke out iaMaailia, (md the natives attributing it to the seent arts of Europeans, 
rose upon and murdered many of them, October 9 Dwarka in Okamandel taken, 
November 25th , 

1881.—Peaqe concinded between Imam of Senna and the BntisMOovernment, 
January lOth.^ The eapital of the Arab Tnbe of Beni Boo Ah, taken in March, by 
Colonel Lionel Smith Napoleon Bonaparte died at St Helena, MarcK Sth Hevo- 
lution at the Portuguese settlemeat of Qoa, September 6tb t^hulera raging ia 
Persia. 

1829 —Dr. T Tansbaw Middleton, the first Bishbp of Qalcutta, died Jfily sth. 
Severe Fi|^ at Canton November 1st Treaty with the Niaan, December yi 
18^3 —January 9th, the Marquis of Hastings resigned bis government of India. 
Lord Amherst appointed his successor, assained the Qovernment 1st August 
1834.—\Var declared ngmost the Burmese in consequence ul their aggi^essions, 
March Sth Rangoon taken by the British Fprees, under Sir A Campbell, May 
11th Island of Negrais tnkea, May i7tb. Chedubn taken May 27th. Tavoy aad 
Mergui taken, September 15th, and Martaban October 30th Mutiny at Barrack- 
pore , many Sepoys killed, November Snd Kemmendine and Dallah taken, 9th De¬ 
cember. Nawab Mobaruc)C| AU Khan placed oiC the musnud of Ifengal, Behar 
and Orissa. December 33rd. 

1835 —Syriam taken from tbe Burmese, llth January Rungpore and Tantabair 
on the Snd nnd 6th February Donabew taken and tbe Burmese General Bundoolnh 
killed, 3nd April Ramree and Prome taken Snd and 26th April. His Highness A.idm 
Jah Bahadur, Nawab of tbe Carnatic, died November IS, kged 34 Watlvgoun 
and Paghammew taken from the Burmese, llth and SSth November Tlie Enter¬ 
prise, the first Steam Vessel, sidled for India I6th August, arrived at Saugor Decem- 
oer Sth There was a rebellion at Bhurtpore on the Rljah’s Death in February, and 
the British Government commenced operations to support tbe heir. 

1626 —Bhurtpore stormed and taken by the Bengal Troops under Lord Comber- 
mere, January 18tb, tbe British lost during the siege 45 ofiScers kBled and wounded, 
and 1 500 men , the enemy lost some thousands, nnd the Usurper was seized The 
Burmese defeated at Melloon by Sir A Campbell, January I^h, and forced to con¬ 
clude a peace, on the 24 tb February War declared between Russia and Persia 

1827 —Sir T Munro, Governor of Madras, died July 6tb. Natives of ludm per¬ 
mitted to sit as Jurors, July 9tb. 

1828 —Treaty of Peace between Russia and Persia signed, February SSud Lord 
William BenUnek appointed Governor General of India, arrived in India, and took 
his Beat in Council July 4tb 

1839 —The Act for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in tbe East Indies brought 
into operation, March 1st Europeans allowed to hold lands la then own names on 
leases of 60 years ia February of this year The rite of Suttee abolished by Lord 
William Bentinck in December 

1630—The House of Messrs Palmer and Co of Calcutta failed, Sth January, 
being the first of a senes of failures of the leading bouses to the extent of many 
millions sterling. H. M George the 4tb died, Juno 36th, 

1831 —Ram Mohnn Roy, a Brahmin, ornved at Liverpool fiom India, Apnl Sth. 
Lord Wi'liam Bentinck met Ruiueet Sing at Roopur, October 3Sth * 

1833 —I^rsee Riots at Bombay, June 7th Fire at the Arsenal Fort William, 
July SSth Ad laten^d Mutiny discovered at Boiwalore, October 38fch 
1833 .—The East India question debated in Parliament, and leave given to 
bring in a Bill for tbe renewal of the Charter, with soma modlfleatloni, in March, 
The Bill was anbsequently passed, August I9th Its leading new provisions as 
follows The British Indian Territories to remain under the Compang titl the 
3eth April 1854. T>ade to cease from April 1834. AU debts and tiabilAies ntada 
chargeable on Territorial Revenue A dividend payable in Great Britidahttif 
yearly on East India Stock, at tbe rate of iBiO. lOs per cent redeemable after 
1874 at £300 for every £100 stock. The Company to pay over to Conunissioners 
for the reduction nf national debt 3 millions, to increase at interest till it shaU 
reach 13 millions, as a Security Fund of the East India Company The Presidency 
of Port WlUiam to be divided into two Presidencies friaee moitfied}. Thtbsupena- 
tvndeiic* and control in India, Civil and Military, vested in a Governor Generfd and 
ConaseUors tobe 8t|led “ tbe Governor General of India in Council.'* To have three 

» In the following yean the events are quoted on tbe authority of the Madru and Cslcuttn 
Register, the Ossettes, he. 
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Ordinnn^l4^bers of Council, Servants of the Company (a Military servant eligible) 
and a fourtiF-'Member, not a servant the Company The Governor General in 
Council empowered t« legislate for I ndia, and his Laws and Regulations to have the 
force of Acts of Parlin/nent, subjechhowever to disallowance In the home nuthorities 
The Conncil niay assemble in any part of India A Law pommission appointed 
to inquire into existing Laws, the Court of Justice, Police, dec Governors of 
other Presidc^gpea to have some powers and immunities as hcretc^fore, but not to 
make laws or grant money British subjects, allowed to reside without licence in 
India with certain exceptions only allowed to purchase land Persons of all colours, 
religion or countr^^admissihle to any office or employment under the Company His 
Mqjesty empowered to make Bishops for Madras and Bombay Four candidates 
for students to be entered at Hayleybury for each vacancy in the Civil Service St. 
Helena to be tianaferreSl to the Crown, &c &c Lord Napier appointed H M’s 
r hief commissioner ifc Canton, November, after the ceasing of the Qompany’s 
Fnctoi y 

1834 —War declaied against the Rajah of Coorg, April 2ad British Troops march 
into the country , I^rcaia capital of Coorg, surrendeied April 6th, and the R4jah 
on the loth Ibe China Trade stopped in consequence of disputes with the Commis- 
sioner, September 2ud H M Ships Imogene and Andromache force the passage of 
the Bogue Iradc re-opened, September 23rd Loid Napier died Octobei J1 

1835 —Lordrlleytesbury sworn mas Governor General in London, January 28th 
Cnipoial Punishment m the Native Army abolished bn Loid Wilhum Bentinck, 
February 2‘ith Lord William Beutinck quits Calcutta for Europe, March 20th Sir 
Cliailes Metcalfe assumes the Government, March 2l8t Lord Hevtesbnry’s appoint* 
ineijit as Governor General revoked hy a new Ministry, May 4th Lord Auckland 
appoiutea at home Governor General, Au{<ust 12th 


Table XCII Clasnficution of Native States, with which the British 
Indian Government ts in alliance at the present time loith the 
approximate area of their territories, ascertained hy dissecting and 
weighing a map (See Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1833, page 
4S9J 

The area of the native states m alliance with the British Govern* <. 
ment was found to be, 449,845 

That of the territory under British rule with the remaining small 
states and jhglrdars, 626,746 


Superficial area of all ludia, 1,076,591 

The extent of coast from Cape Negrais to the frontiers of Sinde is 3622 British 
miles , the breadtli from Surat to Silhet, 1260 miles 

[Hamilion says, that the superficial area of Hindustan between the latitudes of 
S*'and da*'noith, and the longitudes of Sb** and 92° east, cannot be estimated at 
more than 1 , 280,000 En>'li‘-h square miles, and the poitinn belonging to the British 
and their allies at ),103,o0O, this estimate acrccs very nearly with the above result 
6f weighment ] 

Captain Sutukulaeo ilussifies the native states of India under the three follow¬ 
ing heads 

I —Foreign, viz Persia, Kabul, Senna, the Arab tribes, Siam, Acheen 

II — External, on the frontier, viz Ava, Nepal, Lahore, bmde 

III — Jnlrrnal, which are those included m the present list All of these have 
relinquished political relations with one another and with oil other states They 
ore, according to the nature of their relation^ oi treaties with the Enghfth, divided 
into SIX classes 


Fibst Cl ASS Treaties offennoe and defensive right on their part to elatm pro~ 


ieehon, external and internal, from ike British 
ierf ^.1 e in their tnlei nat affairs 


1 Chide, containing, by 

2 » Mysore, 

3 Bcrar or Nhgpfir, 

4 1 ravnnenre, 

8 Cochin, 


weighment, 


Goveinment right on its part to tn* 

Square miles Square miles 

23,933 by Hamilton*, 2o,ooo 


37,999 

56,733 

4,674 

1,988 


27,000 

70,000 

6,000 

2,000 


* 1 his eolumn, and otlier items marked H , are extracted from Hamiltom’s Hindustan by way 
of kompanson 
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Second Cdass Treahes offmstve and d^rnstj/e rtgkt on their part to el/tm pro¬ 
tection, external and internal, frOM the Btitish Government, and to tie aid of its 
troops to realise their just claims from their own subjects no right on its part to 
interfere in their infernal ajfaita ^ 

Squcre miles '' Square miles 

6 Hyderabad, eot^taiumg, by weigbment, 88,SBi by Hamilton, 96,000 

7 Baroda, ^ , 24,960 13,000 

Third CLAya Treaties offensive and defensive states mostly tributary, ae- 

hnowledgmg the supremacy of, and pfomtsing subordinate co operation the British 
Oovernment, but supreme rulers in their own domains ^ 


8 

Indore, containing, . 

n • 


4,245 square miles 

Rajputdna States 

Square miles 


, Square miles 

9 

Oudipur, 

(H 7,300,) 

11,784 

16 

JesaliCir, ^ 

9,119 

10 

J eypur. 

» 

13,427 

17 

Kishea, *nrh. 


11 

Jodhpfir, 

« 

34,132 

IS 

Banswhra, 

1,440 

12 

Kotah, (H 6,S0(),) 

4,389 

19 

Pert&bgurh, 

1,467 

13 

Bdndi, (H 

2,500,) 

3.291 

20 

DdngnrpJr, 

2,U0S 

14 

Alwar, 

• • 

3,236 

21 

Keroii, 

1,878 

15. 

Bikanir, . 

S 

18,060 

33 

Seiowi, 

3,024 






Square miles 


33 

Bhartpiil, (by Hamilton, 

6,000,) 

1,946 


24 

Bhopal,a(diUo 5,000,) 



6,773 


25 

Kutch, (H 

With the Ruan 13, )00,) 

7,196 


36 

Dhdr and Dewas, 

• 


1,466 


27 

Dhdipdr, 




1,636 


r28 

Re with, 

1 



10, ilO 

Bogkelkhand, f 

Ohatten,) 



1 


and 

29 < 

Jh4nsi, y 




16,173 

Bundelkhanda \ 1 

,lerhi, J 






30 

Sawantwari, 



• 

935 


Fourth Class Guarantee and protection, suboidmate co-operation, but supre¬ 
macy in then own territmy 

r Tonk, 

3] Ameer Khao, •{ Scronj, 

LNimbahara, 
on /T7*atialB, Keytal, 1 
t Naba and Jeend, S 
Fifth Class Amity and Friendship 
31 Gwalior, coutaiiiing. 

Sixth Class Protection, with right on the part of the British Government to 
control internal affairs 


1,103 I 
201 k 
2693 


1,633 square miles 
, 16,603 

33,944 square miles 


34 Sattara, containing, . 7,943 square miles 

35 KolapOr, 3,184 

Of the above states, four are Mobammedan , viz Hyderabad, Onde, Bhopal, and 
Tonk Of the Hindu states, eight are Maihatta, via Sattara, Gwalior, NagpOr, 
Indore, Banda, Kolapdr, Dhar, and Dewas 

Nineteen are Rajput, via Oudipdr, Jeypdr, Jodhpfir, Bdudi, Kotah, Kutch, 
Alwar, Bikanir, JesiUmir, Kishengaih, Bauswara, Pertdbgarh, DungerpOi, KcroliJ 
Serowi, Rewah, Dhatten, Jhausi, Terbi 

Six are of other Hindu tribes , viz Mysore, BbartpOr, Travaucore, Sbwantwdri, 
Cocbin, and Dbolpdr 

Besides these allied states, there are the following inferior Rajships and Jagir- 
dans viz Chota Nagpdr, Sirgiqer, Sambhalpdr, Singhbhum, Oudipdr, Mampdr, 
Tanjore, the Bareieh family, FerozpAr, Merich, Tanggaon, Nepani, Aigiikote, and 
those of the Sdgar and Nerbudda country , also Sikkim and the states nf the nor* 
them hills 




GENEALOGICAL TABLES. 


The purpose of the present division of our Appendix is bv no means 
to attempt any improvement, nor even a critical adjustment, of the cata¬ 
logues of pnnces preseived in the legend^iry -ecorda of tUe biahmaria, 
but merely to afford a succinct synopsis of the principal ancient and 
modern dynasties of India, and of the neighbouring countiics, for 
reference as to names, and, where ..ccessible, ns to dates 

Foi the earlv or mythological history of the Hindds, little can be done 
beyond enumerating the mere names, and ma bing the few variations 
in the lists of Sir Wm Jones, Wilford, BEvrcpr, Hamilton, Wilson, 
and latterly. Col Tod, who have endeavoured, succe'«9ively, to trace the 
parallelism of the solar and lunar races, and assign to them more 
probdbb dates than those extravagantly put forth in the Purdnas As 
the regular succession fiom father to son is given in them it was not a 
difficult task to apply the ordinary term ot human generation, derived 
from the authentic histones of other countries, to the adjustment of the 
Hindu Chronology. Thus Ra'ma m the solar line, who is placed by the 
brahmans between the silver and brazen ages, (867102 B C ,) was 
bi ought down by Su Wm JoNKstoB C 2029, and reconciled with the 
Rama of Scripture Pradtota. of the lunar race, in whose reign the last 
Buddha appeared, was brought down to B C 1029, the assumed epoch 
of Sakva in Tibet and China • and Nanda to 699, &c In the case of the 
JlfflparfAfl Rajas this adjustment was the more easy, because the length 
of each dynasty is given in reasonable terms from Jarasandha, the con¬ 
temporary of YuDUisniiRA, downwards, and the eri or might be only in 
the wrong assumption of the initial date, the epoch of the ^al( Yuga, 
which the pandits allotted to the tear 3101 B C After the discovery of 
the identity of Chandragupta with Sandracottus pointed out by Sir 
Wm Jones. (As Res iv 26 .) and followed up by Wilford. (v 262.) 
a farther reduction of 250 years in the position assigned to^iim m 
Sir William’s ffirst list became necessary , and the diminished rate of 
generations, applied backwards, brought YDuaisxaiRA, and lus con- 
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tempor^ies Arjun, Krishna, fUiid Tarasai^dha, within the twelfth or 
thirteenth century before Christ iV niobt aatisfactoi v confirradtion of the 
modified epoch's of Nanda, Cr andraoupta, and Asoka has been since 
derived from the chronological tables of the Buddhilts in A va, published 
m Crawpuid’s Embassv, and again m those of the Oeylon princes, 
made known by the Honoiable G Tornour thefr near ^concurrence 
with Greek histbry, m the only available point oi cornpaiison, reflects 
back equal confidence upon the epoch assigned to the founder of their 
religionr, (B C “^54^,) in spite of the Chinese and Tibetan au^iorities, 
most (though not all) of which place Buodiia 300 veais earlier It was 
this that misled Sir Wm Jones m the epoch of Pradyota 

There are 'some discrepancies m the Burmese tables difficult to be ex¬ 
plained, such us the placing of Ajatasatru 80 yeais pi loi to Sisunaoa, 
and the occuirence of CHANfcuAOcrTA still oOf'eais too soon but we 
must refei those who would investigate this, and all othei branches of 
the#intricate subject of Hindu and Bauddha chronology, to the learned 
authors we have uboie mentioned, &atisfvmg ouiselves here with ex¬ 
hibiting a comparative table of the gradual changes eflected by the 
pi ogress of re'-e.nrch in a few of the principal epochs 


Namet Paw ante, date 

Jones 

wajord 

lienflei/ 

fftlson 

Tud Burmese tut 


B c 

B C 

B C 

a r 


B C 

B c 

Ikbwaku and 1 
Biiddua, j 

2181102 

oOOO 

2700 

1528 


2200 

— 

Rama 

■yUDHTSTHIRA, 

867102' 

3102. 

j-2(’29 

1360 

f950 

1576 

1430 } 

1100 ’ 

— 

SuMiTHA and! 
Pradyota, J 

2100 

1029 

700 

119 

915 


600 

Srsu>AQA, 

1962 

870 

600 


777 

600 

472 

Nanda, 

1600 

699 

— 


415 

— 

404 

Chanoragufta, 

1A02 

600 

350 


315 

320 

393 

A«iOKA, 

1470 

640 



250 

— 

»30 

Ba cin, 

CUANDRARIJA, 

908 

149 



21 

10 


the last (d Ma~ 

B c 452 

300 A 

D 


428 A 

o 546 A 

D 


< gadha Raj4s, 

The aid of astronomy has been successfully called in to fix such 
epochs as afforded the requisite d.ita, thus the situation of the equi¬ 
noctial colure m the time of the astronomer Paras ara, who flourished 
under YuDinsTBiRA, is fixed hy Uavis in 1391 B C , bySirWM. 
Jones, Colebrooke, and Bfntley, mll80, which latter closely 
accords with the epoch of the Cycle of Parasut dma, used in the Dakhan, 
and apparently unknown to these authois, B C 117G Bentley, on 
another occasion, alters this date to 573 B C * he also places Rama 
in 950 B C , but there is great uncertainty and incongruity m many 
of his determinations of the dates of native piinc^s and of books, 
from the prejudices he exhibits, although he is eutitle4 to every con- 
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fidence in lus ine-enious mode of calciUating the period at tThficIi the 
various improvements m astionomy masre introduced, and the Sid- 
dhantas wi ,tten or revised, bv the time whiin the positions of the planets, 
a«»si(rjied bv thAr tables, accorded best with the mote accurate 
result** of Kur«pean astionomy From the minimum eir^rs, and the 
piecession o1 the equinoxes, (first applied to such a puiijpse bv Sir 
I-AAC Nkwton,) we have the following epochs substantially ascer* 


tamed 

Invention of the Nacsholra^ oi Hindu Lunar mnniiou^, s * B C 442'i B. 
The Mah&hhdral war, accoidiu? to Wilford, 1 U)7 

The Solai Zodiac foirat d by Par‘^sa.r^, (uudei Vi/i>i(isT*raA,) *180 
Bia ot P vRvsoR-v'MA cotnint-nccs (•,tc page 26) 7 August 1176 

A Lunai Cych inveiittd, and prtus->K>n di&covcied (Ruma 91"> B. 

Foui Augi", founded on .Tuiitfr’s motions, * 21'i’B, 

Seven Manwintaras, fouJded on‘' atorn’s levolutions, AD 11 

1 liC K^to'^yann, written by Vmmi'ki, 291’ll 

Vara'ii A Mihira, flouiishi d, accoiding to Tciugaastronomers, (xlao ^ 

&ii W JoM-s, CoeanROOKi, Ae fiom pti cession ot the equinoxes,) 499 
Tables of the 7b ahnia SuM/tAnfu, fix ition ot the sideial kiodiac, and 
new system oft hrouoloi,y, with exlrava;, mt aiitiquit}^ compiled, 518 B 

The MaMbhOiat wiittin, fiom Knshnl’s janampatra, 600 ’B 

The Javanese translilion of ditto, accoidiiig to Raffi>s, in 1079 

Pur&na, whence genedogus of Vndhia kings, 4‘t55 K Y or 9)4 W. 
Oiiginoi the Kala Cnaini, or To\ian Cycle, (See jiiec seet p 29,) 965 

Table s»of the S»rt/a SuMh&nta, by \ ara'ha Miiiira, 1068-91 B 

The Vatnhi ^anlnta, supposed by the same author, gives its own date, 1019 
The LtUtvati of Biia'-'Kar \cua'rva, bears its own daft*, 1088 

The JihuAvatis of Satananoa, pupil of Vara'ha, Suea 1021, 1109 

Th^ B/itigavat, supposed by Coi ebrookr to be written by a giam- 
marian in * 1200 

The A'iya Sitldhdnla, compiled by A'rya Rhatta, 1122 

GANrAOHAR’s Comment on Bha'skab A'cha'rva, 1420 

The Works of Kesava, • 1440 

The GraM LAghava, by Govfsh, his son, . 1520 • 


Mr BtNTiFV would lob the Neven last of a lew centuries upon lery 
insufficient grounds , he also veutuics to place the authoiship of tlie 
Ramavanu lu A D 291, and that of the Mahabh^rata in A D 600, 
on far too sleudei astronomical data but his mama for msdeniuing 
renders his testimony ol the adianced knowledge of the hindua in 
a«tronoiuv. at so i emote a period as the fifteenth centurv befoie 
Chiiat, the more valuable, and we can have little he^-itation m 
giving credit to the hnc« of prince® assigned to th s space, and even 
to fuither antiquity, although their histoiy has been niixttf ijp with 
incredible inythos, and a falsified chronology The mote moderate 
and rational dates preseivcd by the Bauddha priests would lead to & 
n 2 
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fiupposkion that the brahmans had purposely antiquated theirs, to 
confound their rivals in the contest for ascendancy over the minds of 
princes and peopl^. That tliey should have suspended their histones 
•with SuMiTEA of the solar, and Chanbeabwa of the lunar line, m the 
fifth century, might be naturally accounted for by the pasdomiuance of 
the Buddhists at that period, or more probablj bj^ the destruction of 
the Hindu monarchies by the incursions of the Huns and Tartars. 
The Purdnae, or at least the prophetical supplements describing their 
genealpgies, mCtst |iave beencoinpiled long afterwaids, and thp relative 
dates then falsified But the principal blame in the business seems to fall 
upon the astronoi5,er8, who are accused of throwing back the commence¬ 
ment of their era . for, taking the data of the Paurdnic tables, and allow¬ 
ing, with them, 1015 years from Yudhisthira to Nanda , and from 
the latter prince to Pci,imani»836 years, (whit^i name is identified with 
Foulomien of the Chinese b) Wilford, and placed in the year A D 
648,) the highest estimate of the Bhagmat gives 1857 B C for 
the epoch of the Kali yuga, instead of the 3101 assigned m the astro¬ 
nomical works , while m the ISrahmdnda Parana, it is bi ought down 
to B C 1775, and m the Fiiyw Pwrawa, to B. C 1729 The Jams, 
it IS said, adopt the still more modern epoch of 1078 B C , and if 
Anjana of Crawpurd’s Burmese chronology, founder of the sacred 
epoch, be Arjuna, this contemporary of Yudhisthira is placed by 
the Bauddhas so late as 691 B C ’ 

The Jams are generally also the most trust-worthy authorities for 
the middle ages To them it is asserted, that Abuc Fazl is indebted 
for the senes of Bengal, Malwa, and other piinces published m the 
Ayin Akbery with every appearance of accurate detail The Rdja 
Taringim of Cashmfi also, the only Indian history of any antiquity, 
begins with Buddhist theogony The Rdjavah collection of genea¬ 
logies IS quite modern, having been compiled by SiWAi Java Sink 
• of Ambir, m 1650 Neither that nor the native bards and chroniclers, 
whence the valuable data for the more modern history of Hindustan 
were fuinished to Col Too for his Annals of Rajasthfin, are to be 
trusted when they trace the ancestry of their princes back, and strive 
to connect them with the latter heroes of the Purdnas, nor even to 
the earlier centuries of the Christian era, m which we find hardly any 
of their names confirmed either by grants, coins, or by the historians 
of neighbouring countries 

More authentic m every respect are the copper-plate grants, dug 
np in ^raany parts of India, and the Sansci it inscriptions on columns 
and temples, of which many have been decyphered and published, 
although the subject is by no means jet exhausted Owing to a 
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fortunate pride of ancestry, most of thesjs records of kingly grants recite 
a long tram of antecedent Rajas, which serve to confirm^or to supply 
vacuities in the more scanty written records Of tlje value of these to 
history we cannot adduce a better instance, than the confirmation of 
the Bhvpala nasty of the Rajas of Gaut, as given by A’^un Fazl in 
the occuriehce of'the names of Devapala, Dh1].rmapa'la,,Rajapala, 
&c , on the seveial monuments at Moaght , Buddal, Dihdjpur, Amgaeht, 
and Sarnath neai Benares, wheie also tlie date and the Buddha reli- 
gion ot ^ihe prince ai e manifested It was suppO',^d 6y Mr ^ow Sir 
Charles) Wilkins, that the two first insoiiptious reteircd to the first 
century of the Sumvat eia , but, as shewn by Mi CcA.bbhookb', cs well 
as by actual date at Satnatk, they rise no eailiei than the tenth In¬ 
deed, the occuiience ot inscriptions beating unequivocal dates, anteiior 
to that peiiud, is veryjare. Col Torcadduccs out of the fifth cen¬ 
tury (S 597) discovered near Mr Waiiu n has uUo lecently 

produced two of the 4th and 6th cciitmies, dug up in Gujeiat, wvhich 
confirm, or ratkei correct, the early itcoids ot the dvnasty 

The oldest, howevti, exist in Ceylon, wheie llieybavt been biought 
to light by Captain Foruss and the Honoiablc Mr Turnour 
some of these, of which translations arc published by the latter 
author in the Ceylon Almanac for 1834, are asciibed, on evi¬ 
dence of facts mentioned in them, to the ) ear A D 262, but they 
bear lao actual date. The period most prolific of inscriptions is 
fiom the 9th to the 13th century, when an anxiety seems to have 
prevailed among the priests to possess graven records of grants from 
the reigning or from former sovereigns, in older probably to secuie 
their temples and estates fiom spoliation or resumption in those 
turbulent times. One of Col Ton’s msciiptions, tianslated by Mr. 
Colebrookk, in the Roy. As Soc Trans vol i expiesslv declares 
a rival grant to be futile, and derived from an unauthorized source. 

The value of inscriptions,as elucidations of history, cannot better be 
exemplified than by the circumstance of the Burmese inscription in 
the Fait character found at Gaya, on the visit of the envovs from 
Ava, in 1827, of which a translation was pnnted m the Journal As. 
Soc 111 214 It records the frequent destructions and attempts to 
repair the Buddhist temple there, and the succescful completion of it 
111 the Sacardj yeui 667, A D 1306* Now Col Ton’s Rajput annals 
of Mdwar make particular mention of expeditions to recover Gaya 
iiom the infidels, m 1200 50, which might not hut for tlfis record 
have been capable of explanation 

* Col Burney reads the date, which is rather mdisti&ct, 4&7, or a. d llOd , 
but the above evidence tends to confirm the original reading 
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Wlili-e dales*aie not given-in inscriptions, the style of the Nagaii 
character w/11 frequently seive tcf determine their antiquitv The cave 
temples of the wesj of India e* hibit the most ancient form, the Gujer^t 
tjpe, above alluded to, of the 4th century, has a|Ait connection with 
them, and j^ut with an inscription atGva,and another oni4;he Allahabad 
liith —the«^e again arc linked by intervening gradations td the Tibetan 
alphabet, of whfUi we know fiom Tibetan authors the existing Nagau 
of Mayadha was taken as the ba«as in the seventh centurv We shall 
soon hr able to*fui>nisha tolerably accurate palaeographical ^eiies of 
the De\anagaii, but can here only allude to the subject —In the tenth 
and eleventh cefituries, it undeigoes the modihcatiun observable on 
the Gttvr, Sarnath, and Shekawaii insciiptions, le&embhng \eiy nearly 
the Bengali t\pe, of whidi if is doubtless the paient Tlie modem 
Nagari i** found on mouumerfls of the 13th century, when the irruption 
ot the Moghuls pi evented an^ fuithci change Theie i‘. al»o a still 
eaibei cliniacter on the Delhi, Allahabad, and Tirhut htlhi», which 
leinaiMs vet undtcvjdipied, «tiong lea^ons havelieen advanced for its 
alliance to the Sansciit group, if it contain nut indeed the original 
symbols ol tliat language (bee Journal As Soc vols in iv ) 

In all oOiLr countiies, com*' and medals have been esteemed the 
most legitimate archives and proofs of then ancient lus-toi v In India, 
little rccouise to such evidence has hitiieito been available The few 
Hindu coins diacoveied have been neglected or deemed illegible The 
subject IS however now attracting more attention,from the recent disco- 
\eiy of Bacti lan and Indo-Scv’thic coins in gi eat abundance m the Pan- 
jdb, hearing names huheito quite unknown, m Gieek, and on the reverse 
Bide in a form of Pehlevi chaiactei The senes is continued down to, and 
passes msensddy into, the purelj Hindu coins of Kanouj, and some 
aie in our possession, with Greek and Sanscrit on the same held This 
veiv circumstance tends to bear out Colonel Tod’s supposition of the 

f" 

Kanouj princes having an ludo-Scvthxc oi igin Yavan-asva, their pro¬ 
genitor, may indeed be “ the Greek Aro,” of whose coins we have so 
plentiful a supply* The Sansent characters on the Kmouj coins are 
of the eaihei type belonging to the fourth or fifth centurv —they will 
soon, it hoped, be read, and put us m possession of sevei al new 
names. 

Other coins, in a still moie ancient charactci, and nearly resembling 
the undecyphered letters of the lath<t or the cave-sculpturesf, are dug 
up in the Delhi district —they aie found lu company with Buddhist 
relics, and will hereaftei, doubtless, lead to histoiical information. 

A third senes of coins, with devices of a brahinani hdll, and ahorse- 

* See Journal As Soc June Iff )5 f See Journal As Soc vol m. p 495. 
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man, bears the Gaur Ndgan of the IQtli centuiy ,*on this leveral 
names have been made out, Biii'madbVa, &c , and on some, the Peisian 
titles of the first Musalman conquerors axs impressed 

A fourth senes, vpith a sitting female figure, is in the modern N£gari, 
and IS probably the latest of the Kanouj coins The early Muhamme* 
dan coins of^ABAKXEGiN, Mahmud, &c fiequently have a ^lartial ad¬ 
mixture of Nagan, which will aid in locating the rest, for while thu 
pro\oking dearth exists with regard to Hindu c^ins, we find* coins 
with legdile names and Hejri dates for the wliolelir'j of their Muham* 
medcin conquerors, whose history is amply pieserved without then aid. 

One confirmation of a historicdl fact fiom numismiitic aid has been 
remarked in the discovery of the name of Vasa Deva or Bas-Deo, on a 
Sassani.in coin Ferishta states, that Bas-dbo, of Kcinoiij, gave his 
daughter m mciriiage to^AHUAM of Persia, A D 330 —the coin marks 
exactly such an ,ilhance , but the Hindu chronicles admit no such name 
until, much later, one occurs in the Malwa catalogue of Abul Fazi« 

In the dynasties of Nepal and Assam, (at least (rom the middle of 
the seventeenth century,) we have been wholly guided by coins in our 
possession , and it might be possible, by persevering search, to obtain 
from the same source the names of many Rajas antecedent to this 
period, which are now doubtful or wholly unknown. 

Fi om the time of the subversion of the Moghul empire in the middle 
of the iSst century, the historical train of their coins ceases to be avail¬ 
able , all the native states having, in imitation of the English, struck 
their monej in the name of a nominal sovereign of Delhi, with no regard 
to dates, or even to the existence of the monarch, and uji to the present 
time, we have had the names of Muhammed Shah, Alemgir II . and 
Shah Acem, issuing simultaneously from the native and the Conipanj’s 
Mint, while a second Akbbr sways the pageant sceptre of the seven 
climes ' (See first part of Appendix ) 

It must be confessed that a large field still remains open, for the 
re-investigation of the middle ages of Hindu history, lu judicious 
hands , for independently of the new materials now before us in the 
numerous coins lately discovered, and in many new insci iptions, we 
have the aid of the foreign histones of Ceylon, Ava, 'rtbet and 
China , we have access to the native volumes before only consulted 
through interested pandits , and we have Col Tod’s ample traditions 
and real archives of the principal portion of the Indian continent, 
the seat of all its important history To say nothing of the minute 
and circumstantial numismatic histones of Greece and Rome*, it is 
principally to c^ns that we owe the history of the Arsacidse of Persia, 
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througu Vaillant's investigation The Sassamdan dynasty has 
also been illustrated from similar materials by Frcbbn and Dk 
Sacy Marsdeii^ has extended the same principle to the Muham- 
inedan princes of Persia and India, and to some rew Hindu states, in 
his Numismnta Orientaha , and its application may Aie still further 
urged in l^he latter line with the greater success, in proportion to the 
greater deuith ‘of other materials for liistorv, as is exemplified in the 
coins of the Bdctnan provinces The first thing to be done will be 
to expringe add l^^se sight of the leained but entdngled acoounts of 
Col WiLFORn and others, which, while they have confu-ed, have 
frightened critics at the perplexity of the subject The three Vikra- 
MADiTYAS, and three Raja Bhojas, invented to reconcile discrepancies 
in dates, will perhaps be found as little needed as the multiplication 

If 

of Buddhas, the two principal of which are i)pw seen by the identity 
Sf their biography to be the same peisonage 

Pf the confii mation of the testimonv of inscriptions by that of coins, 
we ha\e remarkable instance m the Chandraoupta and Samudra- 
GUPTA of Kanouj, names first discovered on the Allahabad pillar, and 
now fully made out, along with several othei s of the same dvnastv, on 
the gold coins found in the rums of that ancient town In no other 
record have we any mention of these sovereigns*, who must have been 
several centuries anterior to Chandra Deva, the founder of the last 
reigning dynasty, which was overthrown by the Muhamraedais. 

The native dates of events, as luis been alieady stated, are most 
vague and uncertain still there ate instances in which they have 
undergone further perplexitv from then European commentators 
The looseness withHvhich the chroiiologv of the Pauranic genealo¬ 
gies has been investigated, is pointed out in Mi Wilson’s remarks on 
the Vtshnu Pufdna, the aathc;rity whence Sir Wm Jones’ list was 
furnished by his Pandit (Journal As Soc i 437 ) By some mistake 
he gave 345 years to the Kanwa dj nasty of four Rajl^. and in this he 
was blindly followed by Wilpord and Bentley, both professing to con¬ 
sult the original Now all the manuscripts examined by Mr Wilson 
give only 45 vears ! Indeed, when the epoch of Chandbaoupta is 
adjnsted^the periods given in this Purdna from Parikshit (B C 1400) 
down to the teimination of the list m A D, 436, are quite rational. 

A more glaring instance of error, sanctioned, nay almost perpetuat¬ 
ed, by the extent to which it has been spread, has oiigmated in blind¬ 
ly following the authority of the pioneers of our Sanscrit researches , 
and it is strange that it has never been detected, that we are aware 
of, up to the present day ' We allude to the mode of convertingthe Sam- 

* See Journal As. Soc. vol ui 141-4. 
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Erroneous equatton of the Samvat era 

ml of ViKRAMADiTTA into the Christian «ra by 8ubtractingJ)6 instead 
wf 67, thereby inducing a constant erior of one yeay m all dates of 
chronicies, deeds, and inscriptions so read* We have taken some trou¬ 
ble to ii dce the oi igin of this mistake, from curiosity, and it shews how 
subject we ar* to rest upon the assertions of otheis without duly 
scrutininng tlie data on which they may be grounded • 

ViKRAMADiTYA died 111 the Kali yuga veai t3044, according to Wil- 
FOHB, whose essays in the 9th and 10th vols of the^siatic Reseetrehes 
contain tj^e fullest information on the lustorv of the fhiee supposed 
princes of this name and of their common iivul Sa'livahana The Ist 
Samvat, therefoie, concuis with the year 3045 K Y , and to convcit the 
latter into the former, 3044 must be uniforml\ deducted This calcula¬ 
tion agrees with Warrfn’s Kdla SankalUa, (see prec Sec ,p 25, and 
tab 71,) also with Abul J'azl’s statement, that “ m the fortieth yeai of 
Akber's leign (A H 1003, commencing 5th Det 1594, and ending 
25th Nov 1595, AD) theie had elapsed 4696 jeais of the era «)f 
Yudbistuira f/Co/t making Its commencement, 3101 B C 

Also 1652year^of the eia of \ iKRAMAmTTA(1652-1595=57 B C) 
and 1517 y ears of the era oi Saliva ii an a, (1595-1517=78 A D) 
The Bengali Almanac*, published at Nadiya, give pieciseh the same 
agreement* The Almanac of the Sadar Devouui, and the statements 
at the head of all the legulations of Government, coincide therewith 
thus, the«S'a»i(;aM’ear 1877 began on the 15th Maich, 1820 :::z 57 
yeais difleience If fuithcr evidence is required of the knowledge of 
the tiue eia in possession of English authors, we have in Buchanan’s 
Mjsoie, Mil III 112 —" 3786 years of the Kali yuga had now elajjsed, 
of which the particulars are, 3044 yeais of YunuisruiRA 

135 years of Vikrama 
607 years of Sa'livahana 

3786 K Y , or A D 685 ” 

Here the interval between 3044, w'hence the Samvat commenced, to 
the Saca, is 135, or 57-f-78 ycais , (or 135 — 685— b67 = 57) 

Again, Di Hunter, in his account oi the Astronomical labours of 
Raja Jai Sinh, dates them m “ 1750 Samvat, or 1693 A D T*' mak¬ 
ing the interval 57 year* 

Sir Wm JoNfcS, lesidmg in Calcutta, wheie the Samvat is rot used, 

* One fiengitU Almanac, however, printed lu Calcutta, winch was brought to us 
for comparison, had both the Samvat and the Saca era one yeui in defe*t the 
BengM san being the only era now used m Bengal, little care is taken in regard 
to the rest The Kdlt yuga, the foundation of all, was however correct 
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in his Speculations on Hindu chronology only alluded to the Kalt yuga 
Davis, in'ins account of the .latne method of eclipse calculations, 
used the Saca only. but he frequently alluded to the Kalt yuga^ the 
first year of which he correctly placed in 3101 B*C, 

Whence then can the now common, nay almost universal, appliCA> 
tion of subti abend 56 have proceeded ? Simplv froici Wilford's 

having placed fne Kah yuga epoch m 3100. instead of 3101 B C , m 
his essay expressly written to settle the eras of Vikramsditta and 
Saliv*''iiana, 'to 'prhich too much confidence has been given by subse¬ 
quent writers Having every where assumed this erroneous datum, it 
followDd, that tfife Samvat epoch, which he i ightlv placed 3044 after 
YuDHisiHiHA, would con( ur with 3100—3044=:56 B C * But whence 
did he get his erroneous epoch of the Kalt yuga ^ This also we may 
conjcctuie having already sefenhim convicted, on another count, of blind- 
hy adopting Sii W Jones’ data Sir William, in his Essay on Hindu 
C^iroiiologv, (As Res ii 126.) sa-ys, “4888 years of the Kah yuga are 
paesed up to Ihejiresent time itnd his table of comparative epochs is 
calculated from 1788 A D leaving an obvious diff^ence of 4888— 
1788 zz 3100 B C iVhich Wilforu seems to have adopted Had 
he however looked to the heading of the article, he would have found 
the date January, 1788 ’’ consequently the K Y year commencing 
in Apiil, 1787, had not vet expired the true difference therefore was 
4888—1787—3101, or more exactly 3l00f years, or for thg Samvat, 
—5()|, in nearest round teims 57 ^ (See page 25 ) 

WiLPORi) is not the only authoi who was thus led to adopt the wrong 
equation. Colebbookb and W^ilson always use 56 Jervis’s Chronolo¬ 
gical Tables have the same interval, andColonelTon employs it through¬ 
out his voluminous chronicles of the Rajputs, thereby thi owing all hia 
events forward onevear, excepting such as fall mthe months Pausha, 
Magha, Phalguu, and half of Chaitra, sub‘*equent to A D 1752 He 
^ himself notice's lieie and theie a disciepancy of one yeai with the 
Mnsalmfin historians, which is generally attributable to this cause 
alone 

Capt Fell always uses the correct formula, having had access to 

• In c previous part of the vtry same volume, p 47, Wilpord had used 57 In 
some places he makes the epoch of the Kalt yuga 1001 instead of UOl 

t There is another advautage lu adhering to the differenre i7 in general terms 
rather than the now correcter number ohi, namely, that before the year 1752 it 
was customary, m England and most parts of Europe, to commence the year m 
the ^onth of March, or on the Easter moon , so that for all dates anterior to 
that period the European yeai may be accounted to have agreed with the Hindu 
luni-BOlar reckoning precisely. 
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native almanacs or to pandits Mr iSTiR^ma, in bis Account of'Orissa, 
has the right epoch of the k.ah yvga, hut he applies a wrSng equation 
(+77) to the Saca era of his Orissa rijas, It is possible that this niav 
be the mode of reckoning in that province , foi we hud the Sat a vary 
a year or two^lso in Burniah and Java, if these vanatiQno are not 
indeed attrihutabld to our English refeiencea, for, as we^have seen 
abo\ e, they arc by no means infallible * * 

The term Samvat does not apply exclu'-ively to the era of Yikra* 
ma'ditta Colkbrookr first coriected this eironeouS suppoytion in 
regard to'the Samvat of the Gaw insci iptions, whicli probably com- * 
menced with the Bhupala dy nastv, about 1000 A D Colonel Ton has 
also established the fact of a Balabhi Samvat in Gujciat, dating in 318 
AD, and a Sua Singha Samvat, in the same counti v, coineidiug with 
1113 A D This circumstance must be particularly attended to in 
examining ancient documents 

Kirkpatrick mentions, that Raghava Dkva intioduced the Sajpvat 
era into Nepal, adding, that the I^ewat cia is how|Bver generally used 
there, its ongii^bcmg unknown Now in the list of Nepal r&jas, from 
IIara SiNHA Dbva, a D 1323, back to RAciiAVA Di- va, there aie but 
three reigns of extiavagant lengtlis, mz of 88, 85, and 80 veais if 
these be cut down to the usual average, the date of Raghava will full 
about 880, which is the epoch of the Newar eia, so that in all proba¬ 
bility tfie term Samvat in this case meiely applied to the lattei era, 
and not to that of Vikrama'ditya 

It IS frequently the custom in eastern authors to estimate dates 
backwards from the epoch of the writci or compiler Thus, in the 
Buddhist chronology of Tibet, tianslated in M Csoma’s Tibetan 
Grammai, we find “ from the incarnation of Shakya 2047 years,’* 
meaning anterior to A. D 1686 In these cases, and particularly 
where time is estimated in cycles, gieat caution is necessary m fixing 
the initial date, and it is not irapiobablc that from this souice h&s 
arisen much of the confusion of Hindu chronology , as, for instance, 
from throwing back the origin of tlie Ka/a chakra system, or Jovian 
cycle of 60 years, which is traced (see page 29) to the year A D 965, 
as far as regards its introduction into India individual inaccuracies 
are hardly to be wondered at where events are chiefly chronicled 
from after-recollection Thus the baid Chand is 100 yeais out in one 
place, according to Ton Amber Khan’s Biography is one year out 
for a long period, and endless instances of the same inaccuracy might 
be adduced The Muliommadans ai e generally very particular in their 
dates, and so tre the Hindus where they inscribe a deed on brass,—in 
c 2 
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this chse they ^frequently allude to some eclipse or full moon, the nrt 
of donatioii being more pious for its occurrence on a religious festival. 

It 18 hardly necessary to enumerate the nuthorttie* for the difftient 
cutaloguci^ to ^hich we mav now pioceed, ‘■ince the\ wdl be mentioned 
tinder each dyna'.ty but it may be as well to ptemi&e,' that A ( 
against a nam0 or date denotes Aytn Akheri, F Ft t bbfit's hisloti/, 
J Jones, Wd Wtlford, 1) Bentley, T Tod, H Humiltoa, and IF 
Wilson- , 

All dates have, for umfoiraity sake, been expressed in* Christian 
veais, which can^readily be converted into the various native reckon* 
mgs b\ the lules given m page 40 

As a convenient pieface to the mythological catidotrue" of the Solar 
and Lunar "dynasties, a tabudar sketch of the ^ Hindu Tluogouy, with 
A’few additional memoranda regarding their “ucied woiks, &c have 
beqn mseited For more ample details on this subject, Mooaa's Hindu 
Pantheon, and Coleman’s IWvthoVogv, or the stuudaid work of Ward 
on the Hindus may be consulted , while for the Faur^ic genealogies 
at length, the elaborAle tables published by Ur Hamilton, at 
Gdinburgh, in 1819, although inconvementlv expanded m dimensions, 
will be found the roost complete and authentic rcfcicnce The tables 
of Sir Wm. Jones, Wilpord, and Bi-niley, in the Asiatic Researches, 
have the addition of dates, but as before remaiked, tiiese aie hardly 
admissible in the earliei i»eiiods of fabulous history. 

In regaid to the tables of the Mubomniadan ‘■ovcreigns. it has been 
thought sufficient, as their history is so leudilv accessible, to insert 
merely their names and titles at length, to facilitate the identification 
of coiii*", &c wheie frequently only a part of the title ie« visible To 
connect the line of these intruders into HindusthAn, it w'aa also una¬ 
voidable to carry back the list to the Persian, the Ar'acubin, Svrmn, 
and Bactrian monarchies , for, although properly spe,iking bey ond the 
limits of India, their history is, from the tunc of Alexander continu¬ 
ally mixed up with that of the rich and fiuitful countiy so constantly 
the prey to their invasions and plunder 

Foi thf concluding catalogue of important events in the history of 
British India, we arc indebted to Captain Henderson’s li»t, published 
in the Calcutta Quarterly Magazine, which has been kindly levised 
for our work by the author him<>elf 
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Table XV Hindu ^hbooony * 
1 TAe Ivyimte Almtghtjf Creator, qf the Vedas, BRAflM 


The Hindu Trmity, or Trtmurii 

1 

BrahmaV 

ViSHI u, 

Siva 

r Saraswati, 

Lak^liini, 

P4rvntf, 

Then roDsorts, 

Saktl, or 

Ptulind, or 

Blidwhiif, Ol 

• 1 

L M/iy4, 

Sii, 

• D ii a 

Then attnbuAss, * 

Creator, 

Prt sei ver, 

_ Dtbti over 

Their attendant vahan or vehide, 

hansa, a goose, 

ffaiuda, bnd, Maar/i, bull 

Then symbols, 

tune, 

water, 

dit 

Then atations, 

Meru, 

the Sun, 

Juiwe’ 

Their common titles, A U M 

Paramiswara, 

Nat 9yanam 

Ma'tav va 

Figure $ader which they are] 
worshipped, ] 

^ mentally, j 

Salty dm, 

* and 9 
avatar i, 

th? Itu itu, 
under lus 
millio', epithets 

Analogues in Western Mythology, 

Saturn, 

Jupiter, 

Jupiter 


2 OtAer members of the Hindu Pantheon, and their supposed analogues tn 


Sarlbwati, 

Ganeb'a, 

Indra, 

Varuna, 

Pruhivi, 

ViSWAKARMA, 

Ka^RTIKH A, i 

or Skanba, J 
Ka'ma, 

StRVA, Ol 
Arka, 

IIamjma'n, son 

Ol l’^\ ANA, 

Ra'ma, 

Yama, 

Hfkacula, 

Aswiculapa, 

Vaitarini, 


western mythology, aieotdtng ij Sir Wm Tonfs 

Durga', Juno 


Minrrva, patroness of learninir, 
Janus, god of wisdom [tVe 
Jupiti-r, god of firniamtgt 
Neptune, god of water 
Cybt^le, goddess of earth 
VuUan, anhitcct of gods 

Mais, god of war 

Cupid, god of love 
Sol, the Sun 
Mithia, tlie some 

j- Fan, the monkey god 

Bat,( has, god of wine 
Pluto or Minos 
Hercules, 

i£faculapius’ (genii) 

The river Styx 


Na'hi'DA, Meieury, music 
Krishna, Apollo * 
Bhawa'nP, Venus 
Ka'li' Ol I „ 

Djrga', I Proserpine 

Agni, Vulcan, fire 

Swa'ha', Vesta, (hig wife ) 

Aruna, Aurora 

Atavi 0 KVI, Diana, 

Kuvf'ra, god Of 

I rii hes 

Ganga', the river Ganges 
Va'yu, ASoIus 

Sri' , Ceres 

Anna purna, Anna Perenna 


1 


The ffn Bhahma'dicas, children of Brahma, or Praja'patis, loids of 

created hettiys 


Marlcbi, 

Atii, 

Angirasa, 

Pulastyu, 

Puldhu, 


morality 
deceit 
chanty 
patient e 
pride 


Kritu, 

7 Ddksha, 

8 Vasibhtha, 

9 Bhrtgu, 

10 Nurada, 


piety 

ingenuity 

emulation 

humility 

reason 


The seven Mends, of the 
present creation 


The 9LVLN Ri'shis, sprung 
direct ft om BrahniH 


1 Sw lyauihhuva, Adam ^ 4006 B C 

2 Swdiocbcbha, 

3 Cttimd, 

4 Tamasa, CAaoa, jPAaitmaz of Egypt ’ 

5 Rdivai 1 , 

6 Cbdkshusha, 

7 Vaivaswayi, or 1 ^ 2950 B C 

Satyavrata, J 


1 Kasyapa, Mum 

2 Atn, Mum 

3 Vasisbtha 

4 Visvamitra 

5 Gautama 

6 Jamadagm 

7 Bharadw&ja 
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6 Thf ten '‘Avata'ras, oi; 
tncaniuttons qf Vuhnu 


7 The eleven Rudkas, or /brmt 
of Stva 


Matsya, . 

the fish 

1 

Ajuikapkda, 


Kurma, 

the tortoise 

2 

Ahirradhnt^^ 

0 0 

03 0 

VAidha, 

the boa* 

3 

Virupdksbd, 


Karasin^a, 

the hon 

4 

Sures'wara, 

'3 ^ 

Vfcraana, 

the dwarf 

5 

Jayanta, , 


Parasur^ma, 

son qf Jamadagm 

6 

Bahurdpa, 

« 5 

RAma, 

if the solar race 

7 

Tryambaka, 

03 5 

Krishna, 

of the lunar race 

8 

Apardjita, 

a ; 

Buddha, 

of, the Buddhists 

9 

Savrita, 

s t 

Dhs'-ma-bbushanaor Kalki-avatdr, 

10 

Hara, 

M S’ 

appear at the dole of the Kali yuya 

11 

Isha, 



Mohana, 

Bama 


Bhawa 
Aja 
Rawati 
, Ugra 
Bkima 


8 The fight Vasus, 

1 Dka\ a, 

2 Druva, 

i S>6ma, the moon, « 
4 Vi<ihou, 


a kind of demt-god 

’i Anila, or wind 

6 Anala, or fire 

7 Prabhusha 

8 PrabluJ /a 


Thf ten Vxshwas, 

Vasu, 

Satya, 

Kratu, 

Daksha, 

K(ibi, 


a class qf deity worshipped mfvneral ohsegmes 

6 Kiima 

7 DhriU 

8 Kurn 

*) Pururava 
10 Madrava 


10 The EiGHi Dikfa'las, guatdians, anrf iAe bight Dikfa ns, lords, 

qf the cardinal points 


1 

ludra, 

east 

1 

Surya, 

the Sun 

2 

Agni, (or Vabni,) 

south-east 

2 

Sukra, 

Venus 

3 

Tama, 

south 

i 

Mangala, 

Mars 

4 

Nairnta, 

south-west 

4 

RAhu, 

asc node 

5 

Vanina, 

west 

5 

Sini 

Saturn 

6 

Marut,(Vayu,Pavaii,) north-west 

b 

Chandra, 

the Moon 

7 

Kuvcra, 

north 

7 

Budha, 

Mercury 

8 

Isana, (Pntbivi,) 

north-east 

8 

ViiUaspati, 

Jupiter 


11 


The twelve A'dityas, monthly names or emblems of the Sun 


1 Vuruna 

2 Surya 

1 Vedanga 
4 Bhduu 


6 Indra 
b Ravi 

7 Gabhasti 

8 Yiima 


9 Swarnareta 

10 Divakara 

11 Mitra 

12 Vishnu 


12 


IHe 27 Nakshatras, daughteis of Daksha, or lunat mansions 


1 Abwtni 

2 Bharani 

3 Kntika. 

4 Rohini 

5 Mngasira 
b' Aidra 

7 Punarvasu. 

8 Pushya 

9 Asl^sha. 


10 Magbd 

11 Parva Ph Igunt 

12 Uttara Ph ilgu> 1 
1 i Ilasta 

14 Chitra 

15 Swati 

16 Visdkha 

17 Auuradha. 

18 Jayeshtha 


19 M6IA 

20 Purva A'shrba 

21 Uttara A's&rha 

22 Sravana 

23 Dhaneshtha 

24 Satabhisha 

23 Purra Bhadrapada 

26 Utts'-a Bhadrapada 

27 Revati 
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13. Thb names of Buddua. , • 

Baddha, S&kya miwi or Litilia, Gautanili, Tathkgata, Mahdjprainana, buu- 
dhodani, from his father Sudhodhana, Arkabaudhu, or ^iiiMuau of the Sun, 
M&yk devi-suta, or child of Mayfi <> 


But, o^ the Musalmkus 
Budda<i and ksrntianes, of the Greeks 
Mercurius^Mayse fihus, of Horace 
Bud or Wud, ot the pagan Aiaba 
Woden, of the Scandinavians 
Toth, of the Egyptians 

Fo, Foe, oi Fo-hi, and Sa ka, of the Chinese 


Pout, of Siam 
Sonimonokudan^ of ditto 
Godaiiia, ot Ava 
Xaka, ot Japuna 
Chakaboui, ot Tonquin China 
( hom-dan-das, 1 .mi.. 

T.''" 

N Bauddha hystefu qf Theogony 

Ani'BuonHA, the Supreme Being, cieated by dhyaa five divine uuuuuas, 
who aie quiescent viz 


1 Vaiiochana Vksliobhya 

2 Ratna 

( S inibhai a ^ 

4 Aniitiibha 
I Auiogba Siddha 


& S a 

O O O 
fe 

^ 


Pd 


s iS 

■§ 1“=' 
!-• S 
Suxi o 


1 Samanta Bhadra 

2 \ajia Pam 
i Ratna Pam 
4 Padrna Paul 

3 \ib\tu Pain 


The Bnddfnst Triad, or mystic sylTable A U M, is interpreted — 

A, the Vtja manira of the male Buddha, the generative power 
U, ditto of the female Dharma or Adi Prajul, xhe type ot productive power 
M, ditto of Sanya, the union of the essences 'bt both 
The seven human or eat th-bom Buddhas 

1 Vipa&ya 5 Kanaka Mum 

2 Sikhi h Kasyapa, aud 

{ \iswuBhu 7 Sa'kya Sinha 

4« Karkut Chand A'rya Muitii, the future Buddha 

14 Thc 24 Jin AS or Tina u ank aha of Ihi. Jams 


1 

A'dindth oi Rishablxau&th, 

Ayodhyu, 


Gujerat 

2 

Ajitanath, 

do 

Mt 

Slkliar [h 

6 

Sanibhuudth, . 

Sawanta, 


PananAth 

4 

Abhioandanunkth, 

Ayodliy 1 , 


do 

3 

Sumatiuatli, 

do 


do 

b 

Padmaprabhundtb, 

Kaubambhi, 


do 

7 

Suparswanitth 

Beuai ei>. 


do 

8 

Chandi aprabha. 

Chandi ipnr. 


do 

9 

Suvidiiauath or Pushpadanta, 

Kakendrapuri, 


do 

10 

Sitalan&ch, 

Bhadolpur, 


do 

11 

Sii Auban.ith, 

Sindh, 


do 

12 

Vasup&dya, 

Champapuii, 


Champapu 

IJ 

\ imalandth, 

Kumpalapurl, 

Mt 

Sikbai 

14 

Anantaodtli, 

Ayodhya 


do 

15 

DharmanAth, 

Ratanpuil, 


• do 

16 

SantauAth, 

Hastiiiapur, 


do 

17 

Kuntbuui th, 

do 


do 

18 

Aran&th, 

do 


do 

19 

MalUnath, 

Mithila, 


do 

20 

Muiiiauvrata, 

Kqgriha, 


do 

21 

Nemmkth, 

Mithila, 



22 

Naminath, 

Dwarika, 

Mt 

Ginakra 

23 

ParswanAtb, 

Benares, 

Mt 

Sikhur 

24 

YardblfuAna or MohAvira Sw&mi, 

Chitrakdt 


Pawapuri 
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15 Thb Sapta Dwi'pas or divtsions of the ancient world, ruled by the sons nf 
„ PrIYABRATA, kl»ff of ANTaRVIi'dA 


Oldest division i 
Jamhudwlpa, Inlia 
Angadwipa, Ntpal * 
Yamadwipa, Assam, Ava ’ 
Yamaladwipa/ Malaya 
Sankhadwlpa, Africa 
K&shadwipa, ' Assyria 
Vardhaduolpa, Europe 


Newer division 
Jaml/vidwlpa, 
Plakshadudpa, 
Salmahdwipa, 
Kuskadwipa, 
Karanchadwipa, 
S&kadwlpa, 
Puskai adwlpa, 


ludia 

Asia miaori W 
Ceylon ’ W ^ 

Assyria, Persia, 8«s 
near tlie Baltic ’ W* 
part of Kushadwipa, Britain’ W 
ditto Ireland’ W. 


16 The Four Vedas 

s 

1 The Rig vida 

2 The Yajur v6da 
i The h&ma veda 

4 The Atharea veda 


17 The Four Upave'das 

1 The Agitsh, medicinf 

2 The Gandharva, music 

A Ihe Dhanush, warlare 

4 The Sthdpatya, mechanic*! 


18 The Six Angas, or bodies of learning 


1 SiksAa, pi oniinciation 

2 Kalpa, relii'ioua acts 

3 Vydkarana, grammar . 


4 Khandas prosody 

5 Jyottsh, astronomy 

6 Nirukti, interpretation ot V6dBS 


19 The Four Upa'vgas 

1 Putdna, history, comprising the 18 pur&nas 

2 Nydya, logic, and the principles of knowledge 

3 MlmdnsA, religious principles and duties 

4 Dhrma sh&stra, law, human and divine 


20 The Eightfen Phra'na*! 


1 

Brahma-purdna 

10 

Ndradiya 

2 

Padma, or lotus 

11 

Scanda « 

1 

Jirahmanda, egg of Brahma 

12 

Mth kand^ya 

4 

Agneya, or Agiii, hie 

15 

BAavishya, prophetic 

5 

Vaishuava, or Viihnu-puidua 

14 

Mdtsya, or the fish 

5 

Gamda, Vishnu’*, bud 

15 

Vitrdha, oi boar 

7 

Brahmavnwarta, or tiansfurmations 1 

16 

Kaurma, or Kurraa, tortoise 
VumaMa, or dwart 


of htishna (as the supreme) j 

17 

8 

Saiva, oi of Si\a 

18 

Bh&gavat, or life of Kiishna 


9 Ltnga pur ina 


21 The Six Pnnctpal Sects of the Hindus 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Saiva, 

Vaisuava, 

Saui lya, 

QiAapatya, 

Sacta, 

Bhagavati, 


worshippers of Siva, in lus thousand forms 
\ ibhnu 

. Surya, or the Sun 

Ganebha 

. . . Bhawdni, or Parvatl 

. who recognize all 5 divinities equally. 



Descendants of Smyambhuva Manu. 


n 


PAURA'NIC GENEALOGIES, v 

• 

Table XVI i/escbndants of Swayambhuva, the first Manu, 
King of Bi ahmavarta, and progenitor of mankind, (Adbm ^ J J 
according to the Bhagavat Parana, H 

BRAHMA 
SW VYAMBllUVA 


_-A— 


Uttamapada, king of Bha- 
nitkh mill 

(Piom whom descenifpd the 
Kings of Btahmai at ta ) 

Dhniva • 

VAth ira 

Vyuslita 
Sarvalttjas 
C'iiaxusha 
Ulmuka 
Angga 

Ven a-ud lar marata 
Piithu 

^ ijilaswa, or Antardhyana 
Havirdhana 

■\ arhisbata, or Prachinkarhi 
Pra^heti, and 9 brotheis 
Daksha Prniapnti, 
among whose nwmerous progeny were, 
10 daughter!), married to Dharma 
Id daughteiSjinaincdto Kasyapa Muni, 
the son of Mahichi, (see Solai race,) 
piogemtors of meu, animils, vigeta- 
bles, 

Dana mother of evil genii, eoBiets, iCc 
Hitl, mothei of the Daifyas, or Asuras 
Aditi, mother of the gods and Suras 
27 daughters, the Nakshatras, married to 
the Moon 

1 daughter, mother of the 11 Rudius, 
and others of less importance 


Priyavraia, king of Antarv^da* 
Agmhtura, king of Jambudwipa 
(From whom descended the Kings of 
Jit^i atkhanda ) ^ 

Nabhi 

Ribhiihha-dcvai' 

Bif AllATA 

Viidhas'iia 
Dcialajit ‘ 

Dtvadyiimna 
Pu(i: M shtlu 
Pritiha 
Pntiharta 
Bhama 
Udgitha 
Prastawa 
Bibhu 
Prathuseua 
Nakta 
Gaya 

Clntraratha 
Sumrata 

Marichi (See Solar race) 
Binduma 
Madhu 
Viravrata 
Manthu 
Bliauvaua 
Twashtha 

Yiraja, and 100 sons whose 
names are unknown 


* Piiyaiiatn was also father of Idhmajablia, king of Plaxa dwipa, yagyabahu, 
of Salmala dwtoa, Hiranyarita, of Kusa dunpa Ghntaprishtha, of Karang- 
cha dunpa Medhatithi, ot Saka dwipa, and Bitihotra, of Puskara dwtpa , of 
whom the descendants are not traced farther than the first generation 

+ Ribhahha-deva was also father of the kings of various other nations, vix 
KuS'Warta, oi Kus warta-dis , Ila-warta, firahma*warts, Malaya, Ketu, Bbadra> 
84na, Indrasprik, Bidharbha, and Kikata, of desa, or countries, bearmg^the same 
names besides the nine immortal siddhas, Kabiyaga, Han, Antanxa, Prabud< 
dha, Pippulayana, Abirbotra, Dranila, Chnmasa, and Karubhajaoa also 
brahmans, names tinknown. 



